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TESTIMONY  OF  PUBLIC  WITNESSES  FOR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE:  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND 
NATIONAL  fflSTORIC  TRAILS 

WITNESS 

GARY  WERNER,  CO-CHAIRPERSON,  THE   COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TRAIL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  I  think  we'll  get  started  early.  We  have 
a  long  list  today  and  we  want  to  stay  on  schedule.  As  you  all  know, 
it's  five  minutes  each,  and  we  want  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

We'll  start  out  this  morning  with  the  Committee  for  the  National 
Trail  System.  Mr.  Werner,  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record,  and  any  summarization  will  be  useful. 

Mr.  Werner.  Swell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

My  name  is  Gary  Werner.  I  come  from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
I  am  the  co-chair  of  the  Committee  for  the  National  Trail  System, 
which  is  a  committee  made  of  representatives  of  the  17  organiza- 
tions that  work  as  active  partners  with  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  development  and  management  of  the  19  national  sce- 
nic and  historic  trails,  and,  of  course,  one  of  those  prominent  ones 
being  the  North  Country  National  Scenic  Trail,  which  goes  through 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  the  Buckeye  Trail  is  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Werner.  Yes.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Buckeye  Trail  in  the  State 
senate. 

Mr.  Werner.  Yes.  Well — and  I  think,  as  my  testimony  points 
out,  the  State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  North  Country  Trail,  managing  nearly  200  miles  of 
the  trail,  much  of  which  is  on  the  Buckeye  Trail. 

Basically,  what  we're  asking  your  committee  to  do  is  to  maintain 
the  level  of  support  that  you  have  given  for  these  trails  over  the 
course  of  the  last  several  years,  specifically,  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,085,000  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  administer 

(1) 


14  of  the  trails;  to  also,  as  you  have  done  in  the  past  several  years, 
direct  that  $600,000  of  the  National  Park  Service  Challenge  cost 
share  money  go  for  the  use  of  these  trails;  secondly,  that  the  $1.2 
million  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  money  be  directed  for  the  four  trails 
that  the  Forest  Service  administers  and  the  several  trails  which 
the  Forest  Service  is  a  major  partner  in  managing;  and,  lastly,  that 
a  total  of  $350,000  be  appropriated  for  the  trails  that  the  BLM,  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  is  involved  with,  specifically,  the 
Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  in  Alaska  and  parts  of  seven  of  the 
trails  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Regula.  Isn't  that  running  right  now? 

Mr.  Werner.  The  Iditarod  race  was  just  completed  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  record  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Who  won  this  time? 

Mr.  Werner.  I — someone  from  outside  of  Alaska,  I  think  from  ei- 
ther Minnesota  or  from  some  place  in  Canada,  I  think.  It's  the  first 
time  they've  had  someone  from  outside  of  Alaska  win. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  looks  like  a  brutal  experience. 

Mr.  Werner.  Yes.  Yes,  it  is. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you,  but  I  think  it's  important  that  the 
committee  do  understand  that  the  trails  are  being  administered  as 
a  partnership  which  is,  I  think,  really  a  pioneering  endeavor  in 
management  of  public  resources,  where  we  bring  private  portions 
to  match  public  portions,  both  at  the  State  and  the  Federal  level. 
And  in  doing  that,  I've  been  able  to  demonstrate  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  that  our  organizations  and  their  affiliates  have  contrib- 
uted over  300,000  volunteer  hours  last  year  to  these  trails,  which 
we  value  at  about  $3.3  million.  We've  made  a  financial  contribution 
to  the  trails  of  another  $2.4  million.  So  we're  basically  saying  we're 
here  to  do  our  share  of  the  support  for  these  trails,  and  were  basi- 
cally asking  the  committee  to  continue  its  vital  support  for  the  Fed- 
eral partnership. 

The  States  have  increased  their  participation  over  the  last  few 
years.  I  mentioned  Ohio  already.  Florida  and  Wisconsin  both  have 
programs  to  directly  support  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  two 
trails,  the  Florida  National  Scenic  Trail,  the  Ice  Age  National  Sce- 
nic Trail,  that  are  in  those  two  States,  as  well  as  administering  a 
number  of  the  miles  of  the  trails  as  well.  So  there's  a — in  this  new 
era  of  federalism,  of  shared  responsibility  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  I  think  you'll  find  with  these  programs 
the  States  already  are  playing  a  significant  role  and  can  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  it  is  important  that  the  Federal  portion  of  this  partnership 
be  maintained.  The  additional  money  that's  you  provided  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  as  well  as  the  direction  that  the  committee  has 
provided  by  channeling  that  money  for  these  trails,  has  enabled  the 
three  Federal  agencies  to  direct  more  resources  to  them,  and  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  the  National  Park  Service,  to  move  toward  the 
goal  of  having  one  dedicated  full-time  manager  for  each  of  the 
trails.  They're  not  quite  at  that  point  yet. 

They've  opened  a  new  office  this  year  to  administer  the  four  Na- 
tional Historic  Trails  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  And  the  Forest  Service  has 
begun  to  give  more  attention  to  the  trails.  And  I  want  to  emphasize 


one  thing  here,  and  that  is  that  last  year  some  money  was  directed 
specifically  for  the  four  Forest  Service  trails,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  but  we  feel  that  that  direction  should  be  stronger, 
that  you  need  to — that  you  should  be  providing  in  your  appropria- 
tions a  direct  earmarking  or  direct  direction  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice  

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  this  is  all  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Werner.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we're  running  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Werner.  I  realize  that,  but  one  last  thing  I'd  like  to  say  to 
you  is  that  I'm  not  directly  testifying  on  this,  but,  as  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  is  really  the  flagship  of  the  whole  system 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Werner  [continuing].  We  also  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  funding  for  that,  for  the  land  acquisition  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  because 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  on  all  this  because 
I  appreciate  trails  myself  and  am  one  of  the  people  who  has  sup- 
ported trails  funding  in  the  committee  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Werner.  Well,  we  very  much  appreciate  your  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  some  limited  resources. 

Mr.  Werner.  We  understand  that  also.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Werner  follows:] 


The  Committee  for  the  National  Trails  System 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

The  Committee  for  the  National  Trails  System  appreciates  the  level  of  support  you 
have  given  over  the  past  several  years,  through  base  operating  funds  and  earmarking  of 
Challenge  Cost  Share  funds,  for  the  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  To  continue  the  progress  made  possible  by  those  funds  and 
to  provide  proportional  support  for  the  trails  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Committee  requests  that  annual  base  operations  funding 
be  provided  for  each  of  the  19  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails  for  Fiscal  Year 
1996  through  the  following  appropriations: 

•  National  Park  Service  $2,085  million  for  the  14  trails  it  administers  and  for 

coordination  of  the  long-distance  trails  program  by  the 
Washington  Park  Service  office. 

•  USDA  Forest  Service  $1.00  million  for  the  four  trails  it  administers  and 

$200,000  for  the  portions  of  5  other  trails  managed 
through  agreements  with  the  Park  Service. 

•  Bureau  of  Land  Management    $150,000  for  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National 

Historic  Trail  and 

$200,000  for  the  portions  of  seven  other  trails  managed 

through  agreements  with  the  Park  Service  and  Forest 

Service. 

We  also  ask  that  you  continue  to  earmark  approximately  $600,000  of  National  Park  Service 
Challenge  Cost  Share  funds  for  the  14  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  it  administers. 

The  level  of  funding  and  explicit  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  trails  that  you  have 
provided  over  the  past  several  years  has  enabled  the  National  Park  Service  to  begin  to  direct 
significant  essentia!  resources  to  each  of  the  14  trails  it  administers.  To  ensure  that  adequate 
resources  continue  to  be  available  for  all  these  trails,  and  to  maintain  the  momentum  that  you 
have  generated,  we  ask  that  you  appropriate  $2,085  million  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
Fiscal  Year  1996.  Mindful  of  the  extremely  tight  budgetary  constraints  of  the  Federal 
government,  we  are  asking  you  to  maintain  the  level  of  funding  of  the  past  several  years  rather 
than  asking  you  to  increase  the  funding  to  the  level  that  is  optimally  needed  for  these  trails. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails 
administered  or  managed  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  receive  similar  budgetary  recognition.  Commensurate  annual  operations 
funding  for  these  trails  in  the  appropriations  for  these  two  agencies  is  essential. 

Recognizing  the  special  responsibility  for  administering  three  national  scenic  trails  and 
one  national  historic  trail,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  recommended  that  $1  million  be 
directed  specifically  for  those  trails  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  Our  committee  thinks  that  this  level 
of  operations  funding  should  be  provided  annually  for  these  four  trails  and  asks  you  to 


appropriate  these  funds  specifically  for  the  Continental  Divide.  Florida  and  Pacific  Crest 
National  Scenic  Trails  and  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail  for  FY  1996.  Recognizing  the 
management  responsibility  the  Forest  Service  has  for  portions  of  5  other  trails,  we  ask  you  to 
appropriate  $200,000  specifically  for  these  trails. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  administrative  authority  for  just  the  Iditarod 
National  Historic  Trail,  it  has  on-the-ground  management  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  miles 
of  seven  of  the  trails  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  budget  does  not  reflect  this  responsibility;  the  agency 
receives  no  funding  specifically  for  these  trails.  We  ask  that  you  appropriate  $150,000  for  FY 
1996  earmarked  for  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for 
management  of  the  portions  of  the  seven  other  trails  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  level  of  annual  funding  that  we  request  Is  essential  to  support  the  public/private 
partnerships  working  to  complete  these  trails.  Only  with  this  level  of  annual  funding  is 
there  any  hope  of  expanding  the  19,000  miles  of  trail  now  open  for  public  use  into  the  full 
38,000  miles  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  National  Trails  System. 


Public-spirited  partnerships  between  private  citizens  and  public  agencies  have  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  National  Trails  System  since  its  inception.  These  partnerships  create  the 
enduring  strength  of  the  Trails  System  and  the  trail  communities  that  sustain  it.  They  combine 
the  local,  grass-roots  energy  and  responsiveness  of  volunteers  with  the  responsible  continuity  of 
public  agencies.  They  also  provide  a  way  to  enlist  private  financial  support  for  public  projects, 
often  resulting  in  a  greater  than  equal  match  of  funds. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  these  ffail  partnerships  is  the  capacity  to  respond  quickly  to 
opportunities  and  take  advantage  of  local  resources  that  may  become  available  on  short  notice. 
Authority  contained  in  Section  7(h)  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1241)  enables 
the  responsible  federal  agencies  to  make  full  use  of  these  opportunities  and  ensure  most  effective 
use  of  public  and  private  funds  by  establishing  long-term  partnerships  with  private  support 
organizations.  These  trail  partnerships  are  models  to  be  emulated  throughout  the  National  Park 
System. 

The  commitment  of  the  private  trail  organizations  toward  the  success  of  these 
partnerships  as  the  means  for  making  these  trails  grows  even  as  Congress'  support  for  the  trails 
has  grown.  As  in  previous  years,  in  1994  the  trail  organizations  channeled  over  301,000 
hours  of  documented  volunteer  labor  valued  at  more  than  $3,300,000  toward  completion  of  the 
national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails.  In  addition  the  various  trail  organizations  also 
directly  applied  private  sector  contributions  of  $2,444,907  to  benefit  the  trails.  Additional  in- 
kind  and  uncounted  monetary  contributions  from  thousands  of  volunteers  and  cooperating 
organizations  would  likely  double  this  amount. 


Many  state  and  local  governments  have  made  equally  substantial  annual  contributions  to 
support  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails.  Several  states  are  equal  partners  with  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  management  of  these  trails  and  a  number  of  states  make  annual  financial 
contributions  to  managing  these  trails  that  are  several  times  greater  than  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress.    Examples  of  the  commitment  of  states  to  these  national  trails  include: 

•  527  miles  of  the  North  County  National  Scenic  Trail  open  for  public  use  are  managed 
by  state  or  local  agencies  in  all  seven  states  through  which  the  trail  passes.  These 
agencies  annually  spend  at  least  $158,000  on  trail  maintenance  and  improvements. 
The  State  of  Ohio  alone  manages  ISK)  miles  of  the  North  Country  Trail; 

•  the  State  of  Florida  has  spent  or  has  committed  to  spend  $7,919,485  to  protect  more 
than  225  miles  of  corridor  for  the  Florida  National  Scenic  Trail; 

•  die  State  of  Wisconsin  manages  more  than  130  miles  of  the  completed  Ice  Age 
National  Scenic  Trail  spending  more  than  $65,000  amiually  for  trail  maintenance  and 
improvements.  Wisconsin  has  also  committed  $5  million  of  Stewardship  Program 
funds  over  the  course  of  10  years  to  help  purchase  a  scenic  corridor  for  the  Ice  Age 
Trail.  These  funds  are  provided  on  a  1:1  matching  basis,  thus  they  will  ultimately 
result  in  $10  million  of  land  protected  for  the  national  scenic  trail; 

•  state  and  local  agencies  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri 
protect  and  administer  important  sites  along  the  Santa  Fe  National  Historic  Trail 
committing  over  1300  staff  hours  annually  and  $260,000  to  maintain  the  historical 
resources  of  this  national  trail; 

The  National  Park  Service  Challenge  Cost  Share  funds  have  significantly  increased  the 
activity  along  the  trails.  In  FY  1995  the  $635,212  provided  by  Congress  will  fund  85  projects 
throughout  the  country  with  a  total  value  of  $1,665,129.  The  $1,029,917  provided  by  trail 
organizations  and  state  and  local  government  agencies  to  support  these  projects  represents  a 
162%  match  to  the  Federal  investment.  The  array  of  projects  that  will  be  completed  with  this 
funding  is  detailed  in  Attachment  #3. 

Although  they  are  not  as  completely  documented  as  the  National  Park  Service  supported 
projects,  a  similar  number  of  Challenge  Cost  Share  projects  sponsored  by  the  Forest  Service  will 
be  completed  along  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  this  year.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
able  to  match  Federal  dollars  by  as  much  as  3:1  to  complete  trail  construction  and  maintenance 
projects  throughout  the  country.  However,  even  this  level  of  activity  does  not  complete  all  the 
potential  projects  along  the  trails.    For  every  project  funded  there  is  another  awaiting  funding. 

The  Challenge  Cost  Share  approach  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  efncient  ways 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  accomplish  a  wide  array  of  projects  for  public  beneflt  while  also 
sustaining  partnerships  that  involve  countless  private  citizens  in  doing  public  service  work. 
A  perhaps  unintended,  but  equally  important  consequence  of  these  partnerships  fostered 
by  Federal  funds,  is  the  growth  of  communities  of  citizens  with  shared  interests  all  across 
the  country.  There  is  no  way  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  many  ways  the  social  fabric  that 


ties  this  nation  togetiier  is  nurtured  by  these  many  communities  of  volunteers  working  on 
trail  projects  across  the  land.  The  Challenge  Cost  Share  programs  should  be  funded  as 
generously  as  possible  as  a  wise  investment  of  public  money  that  will  generate  public 
beneflts  many  tunes  greater  than  the  appropriation  made.  Directing  a  portion  of  those 
funds  specifically  toward  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  will  continue  the  steady 
progress  underway  to  make  them  fully  available  for  public  enjoyment. 

While  emphasizing  the  contributions  of  private  organizations  and  state  and  local 
governments  to  the  trail  partnerships  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  essential  role  the 
Federal  agencies  play  in  these  partnerships.  The  continuity,  coordination  and  guidance  provided 
by  the  Federal  trail  managers,  especially  for  the  trails  that  span  a  number  of  states,  are 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  trailmaking  efforts.  The  presence  of  fulltime  Federal  managers 
for  these  trails,  like  park  superintendents  or  forest  supervisors,  provides  a  validation  of  the 
national  significance  of  these  resources  that  only  agents  of  the  Federal  government  can  provide. 
This  Federal  presence  draws  both  local  governmental  and  private  contributions  toward  making 
trails  that,  while  they  provide  local  benefits  to  many  communities,  are  singularly  special  in  their 
regional  scope  and  national  stature. 

Two  examples  of  the  critical  catalytic  role  played  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  forging  these  trails  are  currently  underway  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
To  facilitate  administration  of  the  four  continent-spanning  national  historic  trails  that  served  as 
the  "highways"  for  American  settlement  of  the  West,  the  National  Park  Service  has  recently 
opened  a  National  Historic  Trails  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Using  some  of  the  additional 
funds  you  provided  in  the  FY  1995  appropriation  the  Park  Service  has  consolidated 
administration  of  the  Oregon,  California,  Mormon  Pioneer  and  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trails  into  an  office  to  be  shared  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  staff  that  guides  the 
management  of  much  of  the  public  land  these  trails  cross.  This  arrangement  and  location  will 
facilitate  inter-agency  cooperative  and  coordinated  management  of  these  trails  and  easier 
communication  with  the  partner  trail  organizations  supporting  these  trails. 

With  similar  initiative  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  through  the  National  Forest  Foundation, 
has  begun  a  project  to  develop  significant  "grassroots"  volunteer  and  corporate  funding  support 
for  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail.  While  much  of  this  trail  is  on  public  land,  like 
the  Appalachian  and  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trails,  it  does  not  yet  have  the  strong  private 
support  in  the  partnership  to  sustain  it  that  these  other  two  long-established  trails  have.  The 
National  Forest  Foundation  is  providing  and  supporting  staff  to  present  the  story  of  this  trail  to 
potential  supporters  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  The  first  major  conference 
promoting  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of  April. 

Adequate  annual  Federal  funding  Is  crucial  to  sustaining  the  public/private 
partnerships  that  are  steadily  transforming  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  from  lines 
on  maps  and  plans  into  a  grand  part  of  our  national  heritage  for  all  Americans  to  ei^oy. 
Our  private  organizations  and  their  many  volunteers,  and  many  state  and  local 
governments  are  committed  to  making  our  fair  contribution  to  the  trailmaking  effort.  We 
ask  you  to  keep  faith  with  us  by  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  our 
trail  partnerships. 


Attachment  #1 
April  4,  1995 


NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  TRAILS 


MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITY  ASSIGNED  TO  MILES  MILES  USABLE    MILES  USABU: 

AUTHORIZED         BY  PUBLIC       BY  PUBLIC  1995 


1991 


USDI  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  (1978)  2,350 

ySDI  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  (1968) 
Ice  Age  National  Scenic  Trail  (1980) 
Natchez  Trace  National  Scenic  Trail  (1983) 
North  Country  National  Scenic  Trail  (1980) 
Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  Trail  (1983) 
California  National  Historic  Trail  (1992) 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail  (1990) 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  (1978) 
Mormon  Pioneer  National  Historic  Trail  (1978) 
Oregon  National  Historic  Trail  (1978) 

Overmountain  Victory  National  Historic  Trail  (1980) 

Pony  Express  National  Historic  Trail  (1992) 
Santa  Fe  National  Historic  Trail  (1987) 

Trail  of  Tears  National  Historic  Trail  (1987) 
USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 

Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail  (1978) 

Florida  National  Scenic  Trail  (1983) 

Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  (1968) 

Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  Nat.  Historic  Trail  (1986) 
TOTAL  MILES  37,654  14,M4  18,992 

*  PlanniDg  underway 


'  Land  miles  300;  water  miles  3,070 

^  Includes  200  miles  on  BLM  lands 

'  Existing  auto  route 

'  Includes  403  miles  on  BLM  lands 

'  Off-road  trail 

'  Commemorative  auto  route 

^  Includes  pi4  miles  on  BLM  lands 

'  Includes  177  miles  on  BLM  lands 


2,110 

2,146 

2,158 

1,000 

445 

473 

694 

0 

25 

3,200 

1,600 

1,800 

704 

200 

200 

5.665 

0. 

1,200 

0. 

3.700.' 

3,370.^ 

3.370. 

1,300 

1,300 

1,385. 

2,170.- 

220 

318. 
2,000. 

272 

310.' 

310. 
20. 

1,966 

0. 

1.203 

30 

30 
893. 

2,200 

0 

0 

3,100.' 

795 

795 

1,300 

400 

890 

2.350 

2.608 

2.638. 

1.170 

30 

317 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  IN  1994 

TO  SUPPORT  THE  NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM 

BY  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  TRAIL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION  VOLUNTEER  HOURS       ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF       FINANCIAL 

CONTRIBUTED  VOLUNTEER  LABOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Appalachian  Trail  Conference 

147,471 

Continental  Divide  Trail 
Society 

8.500. 

Florida  Trail  Association 

26.980 

Ice  Age  Park  &  Trail 
Foundation 

31.620 

9.700. 

Heritage  Trails  Fund 

Juan  Bautista  De  Anza  Trail 

6.930 

Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  Heritage 
Foundation 

9.337 

Mormon  Trails  Association 

500. 

Natchez  Trace  Trail 
Conference 

1.565 

National  Pony  Express 
Association 

1.228 

Nez  Perce  Trail  Foundation 

400. 

North  Country  Trail 
Association 

15,257 

Oregon-California  Trails 
Association 

21.988 

Overmountain  Victory  Trail 
Association 

840 

Pacific  Crest  Trail 
Association 

17.552 

,622.181  $1,650,000. 

$67,500  $103,500. 


$296,780  $120,264 

$376,227  $276,000 


$145,500  $58,250 

$78,180  $1,500 


$5,500  $3,000 

$13,191  $1,918 


$4,400 
$146,515 


$193,072  $9,500 

Santa  Fe  Trail  Association  1,214  $21,140  $18,000 

Citizens  Advisory  Council  for  900.  *  $18,000 

Trail  of  Tears 
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Attachment  #3 
April  4,  1995 

1995  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  CHALLENGE  COST  SHARE  PROJECTS 

ON  THE 

NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  TRAILS 

During  FY  1995  85  projects  valued  at  $1,665,129  will  be  completed  in  support  of  the 
components  of  the  National  Trails  System  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  These 
include: 

Trail  design  and  construction:  on  die  Iditarod,  North  Country,  Appalachian,  Oregon  and 
Overmountain  Victory  Trails; 

Trail  heads  and  parking  facilities:  on  the  Appalachian  and  Ice  Age  Trails; 

Bridges  and  shelters  constructed:  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  4  projects  on  the  North 
Country  Trail; 

Interpretive  signing  installed:  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark,  Oregon  and  Natchez  Trace  Trails, 
3  sites  on  the  De  Anza  Trail,  and  wayside  exhibits  across  Iowa  for  the  Mormon  Pioneer 
Trail; 

Preservation  of  historic  sites  or  artifacts:  7  sites  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  on  the  Lewis 
&  Clark  Trail; 

Exhibits  and  brochures  developed:  for  the  Lewis  &  Clark,  Oregon-California,  Santa  Fe, 
and  De  Anza  Trails; 

Landscape  restorations:  Open  Land  Management  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  5 
prairie/grassland  restorations  on  the  Ice  Age  Trail; 

Archeology:  at  the  Great  Falls  portage  camp  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  and  on  the 
California  Trail; 

ADA  accessibility  provided:  sites  on  the  Ice  Age  and  Santa  Fe  Trails; 

Funding  is  also  provided  to  support  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference's  TREAD 
computer  data  base  of  trail  features  and  facilities  used  to  plan  and  track  management 
activities; 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE:  FEDERAL  TIMBER 

WITNESS 
JANICE  BEZANSON,  FEDERAL  FOREST  REFORM 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Federal  Forest  Reform,  Janice  Bezanson — is 
that  right?  Is  that  close? 

Ms  Bezanson.  Close. 

Mr.  Regula.  Close,  okay. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  and  summarize  for  us,  please. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Certainly. 

My  name  is  Janice  Bezanson,  and  I  represent  Federal  Forest  Re- 
form, which  is  a  collection  of  grassroots  individuals  from  around 
the  country  interested  in  how  national  forests  are  managed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  The  Forest  Service  method  of  accounting  obscures 
how  dramatic  are  the  losses  they  take  on  their  timber  sales  every 
year.  If  you  count  all  the  costs  of  production  and  sales,  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  losing  approximately  $300  million  a  year  for  the 
last  12  years.  Much  of  their  revenue  goes  into  funds,  all  or  part  of 
which  are  not  counted  as  costs.  Twenty-four  to  27  percent — 24  per- 
cent paid  to  counties,  6  or  8  percent  on  road  purchaser  credits.  A 
staggering  20  percent  of  timber  sales  receipts  last  year  were  used 
to  prepare  for  further  salvage  sales.  And,  obviously,  if  the  rescis- 
sion package  that's  now  before  Congress  passes,  so  that  we  expand 
salvage  sales,  then  these  losses  are  going  to  be 

Mr.  Regula.  You  don't  think  we  should  have  salvage  sales? 

Ms.  Bezanson.  No.  Most  salvage  sales  lose  money.  You  actually 
pay  more  money  to  go  take  the  trees  out  than  you  actually  get  for 
the  lumber.  So  they're  not  practical  in  terms  of— we  think  of  them 
as  harvesting 

Mr.  Regula.  What  about  the  forest  health?  How  do  you  regen- 
erate if  you  just  leave  this  burnt-over  area  without  attention? 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Forests  have  been  regenerating  themselves 
throughout  millennia  without  our  help,  without  our  going  in  behind 
the  forest 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  of  course,  the  farmer  follows  good  practices 
and  produces  a  lot  more.  Sure,  they  regenerate  if  you  give  them 
enough  time,  but  aren't  you  going  to  get  a  much  quicker  regenera- 
tion if  you  can  go  in  and  plant  some  of  the  species  that  have  been 
developed  that  are  quick  growing,  and  so  on? 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Salvage  logging,  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service,  tends  to  very  heavy  salvage.  It's  a  form  of  a  even-age  man- 
agement, which  doe  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  in  terms  of 
eliminating  native  biodiversity,  increasing  erosion.  And  what  the 
Forest  Service  tends  to  do  is  go  in  and  plant  just  a  single  species, 
the  local  commercial  crop.  But  we  think  the  Forest  Service  should 
be  managed — the  forests,  the  national  forests,  should  be  managed 
to  maintain  the  native  biodiversity  and  keep  a  natural  forest,  and 
the  way  the  salvage  is  used,  it  converts  to  an  even-age,  all-one-spe- 
cies crop  rather  than  a  forest. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that's  a  good  point.  I'm  going  to  spend  some 
time  over  the  recess  looking  at  the  salvage 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Wonderful. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  In  California  to  get  a  feel  for  it  on  the 
ground. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  I'm  glad  to  have  you — we'd  love  to  have  you  come 
down  to  the  Southeast  and  look  at  our  forests,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  Recess  isn't  long  enough.  I'll  have  to  talk  to  the 
Speaker.  [Laughter.] 

One  question  because  we've  run  out  of  time  here.  You  mentioned 
about  the  losses,  but  you  don't  factor  in  the  value  of  the  recreation 
dimension,  because  the  Forest  Service  has  twice  as  many  visitor 
days  as  the  Park  Service.  So  there  is  a  big  recreation  dimension 
that  people  enjoy  in  a  forest,  and,  of  course,  roads  provide  them  ac- 
cess. So  that  has  value  which  I  don't  think  you  measure.  You  don't 
place  a  value  on  that  when  you  talk  about  below-cost  sales.  And 
you've  got  about  30  seconds  for 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Okay.  Well,  unfortunately 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  The  defense. 

Ms.  Bezanson  [continuing].  The  way  the  Forest  Service  is  man- 
aging for  even-age  management  all  these  multi-culture  crops  is  not 
very  appealing  for  recreational  needs.  What  we  need  to  be  doing  is 
managing  the  forests  for  the  total  native  biodiversity,  for  wildlife 
habitat  and  for  recreational  uses 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  agree  with  that. 

Ms.  Bezanson  [continuing].  As  well  as  just  timber 

Mr.  Regula.  I  guess  that's  a  challenge 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  To  have  a  multi-purpose  dimension  ef- 
ficiently. I  was  in  Norway  and  I  observed  that  they  don't  clear-cut; 
they  contour  cut,  and  they  leave  selected  trees  both  as  seed  trees 
plus  the  visual  impact. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  If  you  will  follow  the  recommendations  in  my 
written  testimony.  Congress  can  save  half  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  know  I  don't  have  time  to  go  into  it,  but  please 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  sure  will. 

Ms.  Bezanson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bezanson  follows:] 
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FEDERAL  FOREST  REFORM 

Janice  B«uinton 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR, 

COMMITEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY  JANICE  BEZANSON 

April  4,  1995 


Federal  Forest  Reform  urges  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  (1)  to  make  no  appropriation  for  new  decisions  for 
timber  sales  in  any  national  forest  that  has  shown  a  net  loss  in 
timber  sales  in  recent  years,  when  all  true  costs  of  growing  and 
selling  trees  are  counted,  (2)  to  allow  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
make  no  expenditures  from  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Fund,  and  (3)  to 
allow  no  expenditures  from  the  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Trust  Fund. 

1.  End  money-loaing  timber  sales.  Although  the  Forest  Service 
claims  an  overall  net  profit  for  the  national  forest  system  each 
year,  they  have  in  fact  lost  an  average  of  roughly  $300  million  per 
year  over  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Service  counts  as  benefits 
several  expenditures  that  by  normal  accounting  principles  are 
counted  as  costs,  including  road-building,  payments  made  to 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  costs  of  replanting  the  next 
generation  of  trees.  When  forest  economists  have  analyzed  the 
Forest  Service's  figures  in  light  of  what  would  be  counted  by  a 
private  company,  they  find  that  between  90  and  105  of  the  120 
national  forests  return  a  net  lost  to  the  federal  treasury  each 
year. 

Selling  below-cost  subsidizes  a  select  few  timber  buyers  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation's  taxpayers.  It  hurts  private  timber 
growers  who  do  not  buy  federal  timber  by  depressing  the  market 
price  for  their  timber.  Prohibiting  money-losing  timber  sales 
would  not  only  save  the  taxpayer  several  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  but  would  also  prevent  the  selling  of  marginal  timber  until 
market  demands  or  national  security  made  it  economical  to  do  so. 

2.  Restrict  KV  retentions  to  zero.  The  Forest  Service  expends  $200 
to  $250  million  per  year  from  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Fund,  largely 
for  unnecessary  and  damaging  forest  management  practices.  Enacted 
when  clearcutting  was  illegal  on  federal  lands,  thfe  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Act  of  1930  (KV)  allows  the  Forest  Service  to  retain 
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revenues  from  gross  timber  receipts  to  cover  costs  of  site 
preparation  (bulldozing  remaining  vegetation  after  logging,  burning 
slash,  sometimes  spraying  herbicides),  planting  young  trees, 
"timber  stand  improvement"  (eliminating  less  profitable  hardwoods 
and  thinning  commercial  stands),  and  wildlife  management  activities 
(often  focused  on  altering  the  habitat  to  support  more  deer).  KV 
was  intended  to  provide  funds  to  reforest  cut-over  lands  the 
federal  government  was  buying  and  adding  to  the  national  forest 
system,  but  those  plantings  were  completed  decades  ago.  Since  the 
Forest  Service  began  even-age  logging,  the  availability  of  funding 
from  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Trust,  outside  the  normal  appropriation 
process,  has  encouraged  them  to  use  the  environmentally  damaging 
logging  operations  of  clearcutting,  seedtree  and  shelterwood 
cutting,  and  other  forms  of  even- age  management  that  require  the 
bulldozing  and  planting  that  KV  can  be  used  to  fund.  Because  KV 
monies  come  from  gross  timber  receipts,  rather  than  net  sales,  the 
Forest  Service  can  retain  the  funds  even  on  sales  that  lose  money. 

Expenditures  for  site  preparation  and  planting  need  not  be 
made.  Under  the  environmentally  and  economically  preferable 
selection  logging  system,  individual  trees  are  marked  and  cut  here 
and  there  in  the  forest,  but  no  large  area  is  cleared.  Sunlight 
entering  the  small  openings  where  a  tree  is  cut  generates  natural 
regrowth  of  the  forest.  Under  selection,  a  healthy  forest 
ecosystem  can  produce  trees  perpetually,  while  providing  wildlife 
habitat,  recreational  opportunities,  and  other  forest  benefits. 
Erosion  is  dramatically  less  with  selection  management  than  with 
even-age,  reducing  stream  siltation  and  loss  of  soil  nutrients,  as 
is  loss  of  trees  to  blow-down,  disease,  and  insect  infestation. 

Prohibiting  the  Service  from  expending  KV  funds  would  save  the 
taxpayer  more  than  $200  million  in  unneeded  operations  and  would 
remove  Forest  Service  incentives  to  conduct  below-cost  sales  and 
to  use  even-age  management  instead  of  selection  logging. 

3.  Allow  no  expenditures  from  the  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Trust  Fund. 
Salvage  timber  sales,  in  which  trees  identified  as  dead  and  dying, 
along  with  nearby  green  trees,  are  cut  and  sold  at  a  small  fraction 
of  the  market  price  for  healthy  trees,  almost  always  lose  money. 
As  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service,  they  are  a  form  of  even-age 
management,  resulting  in  large  clearings  and  conversion  to  single- 
species,  even-age  timber  crops.  Heavy  salvage  produces  massive 
amounts  of  timber  at  reduced  price,  depressing  the  market  for 
healthy  trees  by  as  much  as  50%  or  more. 

Sec.  14  (h)  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  allows  the 
Forest  Service  to  retain  unlimited  amounts  of  the  revenues  from 
salvage  sales,  at  Service  discretion,  to  prepare  future  salvage 
sales.  In  1993  and  1994,  the  Service  retained  19%  and  20%, 
respectively,  of  their  overall    timber  receipts   to  prepare  further 
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salvage  sales  ($190  million  and  $173  million  respectively). 

With  the  increase  of  salvage  logging  mandated  by  the  Taylor 
rider  on  the  Rescission  Bill,  the  staggering  losses  to  the  taxpayer 
will  only  get  worse,  by  an  estimated  $336  million. 

Not  only  will  there  be  direct  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  but  the 
environmental  destruction  of  heavy  salvage,  although  harder  to 
quantify,  will  also  carry  a  huge  econmic  penalty.  Far  from 
improving  "forest  health",  heavy  salvage  logging  carries  with  it 
the  environmental  ills  of  any  form  of  even-age  management: 
elimination  of  native  biological  diversity,  drastic  impairment  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreational  values,  erosion  many  times  as  bad 
as  with  selection  management,  increased  susceptibility  to  insects 
and  disease,  and  increased  carbon  release  worsening  the  greenhouse 
effect. 

Allowing  the  Forest  Service  to  retain  monies  from  timber  sales 
to  prepare  for  future  salvage  sales  offers  them  a  budget-padding 
incentive  to  conduct  useless  salvage  sales.  Withholding 
appropriations  for  the  Salvage  Fund  would  restrict  the  excessive 
use  of  heavy  salvage  logging. 

Conclusion.    The  rhetoric  of  the  new  majority  in  Congress 
emphasizes  budget  reduction,  but  Congressional  actions  are  on  the 
verge  of  increasing  loss  to  the  Treasury  by  expanding  salvage. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  needs  to  resolve  this  conflict. 

Eliminating  below-cost  timber  sales  and  resticting 
expenditures  from  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  and  Salvage  Timber  Sale 
Trusts  would  save  the  taxpayer  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  while  encouraging  better  long-term  management  of  federal 
forests. 
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CONCERNING  MONEY- LOSING  TIMBER  SALES 
USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 


In  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  otherwise 


available 


(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  expend  any  of  the  fund  to  conduct  timber 
sales  or  to  make  decisions  to  conduct  timber  sales  in  any  national 
forest  where  the  revenues  from  timber  sales  were  exceeded  by  the  costs 
of  production  and  sale  in  FY  1994: 

(2)  Excepted  from  Subsection  (1)  is  each  timber  sale  which  was 
advertised  for  logging  prior  to  March  31,  1995; 

(3)  "Costs  of  production  and  sale"  include  the  following  costs,  without 
limitation:   sale  preparation;  harvest  administration;  timber  resource 
planning;  silvicultural  examination;  resource  support  (recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  other  resources) ;  land-line  location;  forest 
genetics;  facilities  construction;  timber  program  general 
administration;  a  portion  of  timber  program  expenses  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  regional  offices  of  the  agency  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  harvest  volume;  payments  to  states  and  counties;  road 
maintenance,  engineering,  and  construction;  road  engineering  costs  in 
sales  involving  purchaser  credits;  appropriated  expense  and  funded 
allocation  for  reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement;  and  all 
other  costs  of  production  and  sale. 


available - 


CONCERNING  THE  KNUTSON- VANDENBERG,  BRUSH  DISPOSAL, 

AND  SALVAGE  TIMBER  SALE  TRUST  FUNDS, 

USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 


In  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  otherwise 


(1)  The  Secretary  shall  retain  and  expend  no  receipts  from  the  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Trust  Fund,  the  Brush  Disposal  Fund,  nor  the  Salvage  Timber 
Sale  Fund. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE:  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
EVAN  HmSCHE,  NATIONAL  WILDUFE  REFUGE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association,  Evan  Hirsche. 

(Jood  morning.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record 

Mr.  Hirsche.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  If  you  can  summarize  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Hirsche.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  the  testimony  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Association  before  the  committee. 

Our  first  recommendation  is  that  the  committee  strive  to  protect 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  from  budget  cuts  and  approve 
the  administration's  request  for  refuge  operations  and  restore 
$6,986,000  to  maintenance,  the  loss  of  which  will  result  in  a  defer- 
ral of  maintenance  and  replacement  of  equipment  and  facilities 
supporting  public  education,  recreation,  and  habitat  restoration. 

While  in  this  time  of  Federal  belt-tightening  the  notion  of  asking 
for  funding  increases  may  seem  out  of  place,  it's  hard  to  find  a  bet- 
ter example  of  a  Federal  program  that's  been  consistently  under- 
funded over  the  years.  If  we're  to  manage  this  great  national  re- 
source consistent  with  the  vision  of  the  system's  founder,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  adequate  funding  is  certainly  essential. 

The  association  also  recommends  a  minimum  appropriation  of 
$100  million  for  acquiring  Federal  lands.  Recently,  there  has  been 
discussion  on  Capitol  Hill  calling  for  a  complete  moratorium  on 
Federal  land  acquisition.  Like  the  regulatory  moratorium,  a  com- 
plete curtailment  of  land  purchases  is  akin  to  throwing  the  prover- 
bial baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Land  acquisition  should  con- 
tinue and  be  an  integral  part  of  this  Nation's  effort  to  conserve 
habitat  and  wildlife. 

The  association  in  its  written  testimony  highlights  14  projects 
supported  by  our  regional  representatives.  In  order  to  insure  both 
the  integrity  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  and  its  future, 
the  association  recommends  that  Congress  endorse  and  appropriate 
funding  for  the  review  of  the  system  to  be  undertaken  by  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
should  consider  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  legal  obligations, 
land  acquisition,  and  removal  policies  and  procedures,  the  most  ur- 
gent refuge  land  acquisition  needs,  whether  any  land  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  system  because  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  origi- 
nal purposes  or  those  of  the  system,  and  the  appropriate  disposi- 
tion of  such  lands. 

On  March  27,  the  administration  proposed  transferring  manage- 
ment of  waterfowl  production  areas  and  ownership  of  coordination 
areas  from  the  refuge  system  to  willing  States  in  1997.  In  addition, 
in  response  to  a  controversy  over  proposed  modifications  to  rec- 
reational activities  proposed — I'm  sorry,  to  protect  migratory  birds, 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  that  would  transfer  management  of 
Tishomingo  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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The  association  believes  that  the  practical  legal,  ecological,  and  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  these  initiatives  should  be  scrutinized  before 
Congress 

Mr.  Regula.  You  don't  agree  with  transferring  any  of  these  Fed- 
eral lands  to  the  States? 

Mr.  HiRSCHE.  Well,  I  don't  think  it's  really  a  case  at  this  point 
of  disagreeing  or  agreeing.  It's  a  matter  of  looking  at  it,  looking  at 
the  system  as  a  system  rather  than  taking  it  from  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  would  say  there  might  be  areas  that  it 
would  be  logical  to  do  so  or  even  exchange? 

Mr.  HiRSCHE.  Well,  I  think  this  notion  of  pulling  together  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  is  designed  to  address  these  questions.  Rather 
than  again  taking  it  from  a  piecemeal  perspective,  I  think  we  want 
to  look  at  it  from  a  broader  perspective. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  HiRSCHE.  In  summarizing,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  As- 
sociation recognizes  that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  reduce  or  eliminate  Federal  Government  spending  on 
programs  that  have  been  antiquated,  redundant,  or  otherwise  obso- 
lete. The  national  wildlife  refuge  system  falls  under  none  of  these 
categories. 

To  demonstrate  a  public  commitment  to  the  system  and  to  exem- 
plify a  new  approach  in  Grovernment/private  sector  cooperation,  the 
association  and  14  other  organizations,  representing  nearly  7  mil- 
lion Americans,  have  formed  a  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Refuge  En- 
hancement, or  CARE.  The  member  groups  of  CARE,  which  rep- 
resent a  diverse  array  of  interests,  are  committed  to  pursuing 
strategies  to  help  the  refuge  system  meet  its  establishing  purposes. 
These  include  identifying  cost-saving  measures  and  alternate  fund- 
ing sources,  mobilizing  members  to  produce  assistance — I'm  sorry, 
provide  assistance  to  refuge  personnel  through  community-based 
support  programs,  and  develop  an  action  plan  that  identifies  prior- 
ity resource  management  and  public  use  program  needs  and  factors 
that  threaten  the  ability  of  the  refuge  systems  to  conserve  and 
manage  habitat  and  wildlife,  and  to  provide  for  compatible  wildlife- 
dependent  recreation.  CARE  believes  that  increased  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  will  lead  to  more  equitable  solutions 
to  the  challenges  that  our  refuge  system  now  faces. 

And  that  concludes  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  again,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can.  We  don't 
know  yet  what  we're  going  to  have  in  resources  in  this  committee 
to  meet  a  lot  of  worthy  needs.  I  recognize  the  importance  of  what 
you're  saying. 

Mr.  HiRSCHE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hirsche  follows:] 
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National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association 

Dedicated  to  the  protection  and  perpetuation  ot  the  National  Wildlile  Refuge  System 


Statement  of 

EVAN  HIRSCHE,  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  ASSOCIATION 

Before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

RE:   FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYSTEM.  USFWS 

April  4,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association 
(NWRA)  is  the  only  non-profit  organization  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  that  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (Service).  The  Association  was  founded  by  and  continues  to  represent  wildlife 
refuge  professionals.  At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Refuge  System, 
for  ensuring  critically  needed  funding  in  previous  years,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
NWRA's  views  on  Refuge  funding  needs  for  FY96  which  are  summarized  below, 

SUMMARY  OF  NWRA'S  FY  1996  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  REFUGE  SYSTEM, 
USFWS 

■  Refuge  Operations  and  Maintenance:  $176,544,000 

Operations:      $149,332,000 

Maintenance:   $27,212,000 

■  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund:  $11,371,000 

■  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund/USFWS:  $100,000,000 

■  Blue  Ribbon  Review  Commission:  $200,000 

REFUGE  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  NEEDS  ($176,544,000) 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  a  unique  national  investment:  The  only  federal  lands 
system  established  specifically  to  conserve  our  nation's  fish,  wildlife  and  habitat.    Its  92  million 
acres  and  over  500  refuges  offer  habitat  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  country's  threatened 
and  endangered  species,  and  provide  vital  rest  stops,  breeding  grounds  and  staging  areas  for 
migratory  birds.  The  national  network  of  Refuge  lands  is  a  System  that  transcends  political 
boundaries.  Many  of  the  migratory  bird  species  that  depend  on  the  System  are,  in  fact, 
protected  under  international  treaty.  The  United  States  has  an  obligation  to  honor  these 
commitments.  In  addition,  the  Refuge  System  offers  tremendous  opportunities  for  public 
outdoor-education,  wildlife  viewing,  hiking,  hunting  and  fishing  and  other  compatible 
recreational  activities. 

The  System  is  often  cited  as  a  jewel  in  the  rough  by  those  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  system  to  the  health  of  our  wildlife  resources,  and  recognize  that  the  System  has  not 
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received  the  visibility  and  attention  it  warrants.  For  example,  a  November,  1994  GAO  report 
on  the  contributions  of  the  Refuge  System  to  the  recovery  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  noted  that  listed  species  on  refuges  appear  to  have  a  more  favorable  recovery  rate 
than  listed  species  not  occurring  on  refuges. 

While  in  this  time  of  fedf.ral  belt-tightening,  the  notion  of  asking  for  funding  increases  may 
seem  out  of  place,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  a  federal  program  that  has  been 
consistently  underfunded  over  the  years.  In  the  same  GAO  report  funding  issues  were 
addressed  and  tvra  Interior  Department  reports  were  cited  that  found  funding  levels  "not 
sufficient  to  meet  established  objectives  for  refuges."  The  Department's  1993  Refuges  2003: 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  reported  that  the  Refuge  System's  annual  level  of 
funding  was  les  j  ihan  half  the  amount  needed  to  fully  meet  established  objectives.  Currently, 
the  Service  reports  that  97%  of  refuges  are  operated  below  minimum  funding  levels. 

Inadequate  fu.iding  levels  are  due  primarily  to  a  history  of  insufficient  funding  requests.  The 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  has  long  been  the  poor  cousin  among  the  federal  land 
systems:  The  Park  Service  receives  over  7  times  and  the  Forest  Service  over  4  times  greater 
funding  per  acre  of  land  managed.    If  we  are  to  manage  this  great  national  resource 
consistent  with  the  vision  of  the  System's  founder,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  adequate 
funding  is  essential.  Therefore,  our  first  recommendation  Is  that  the  Committee  strive  to 
protect  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  from  budget  cuts,  and  approve  the 
Administration's  request  of  $149,332,000  for  refuge  operations  and  restore  $6,986,000  to 
maintenance  (the  loss  of  which  will  result  in  deferral  of  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
equipment  and  facilities  supporting  public  education,  recreation,  and  habitat  restoration), 
for  a  total  refuge  operations  and  maintenance  appropriation  of  $1 76,544,000. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  FUND  ($11,371,000) 

The  Refuge  Re/enue  Sharing  Act  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  715a)  authorizes  the  Service  to 
make  paymeni.«  to  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  where  Service  lands  are  located.  NWRA  supports 
the  Administraton's  request  of  $1 1,371 ,000  in  appropriated  funds  to  supplement  the  revenues 
available  for  tl'.e  sale  of  wildlife  refuge  products,  privileges  and  leases  for  public 
accommodations  or  facilities. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND/USFWS  ($100,000,000) 

Keeping  the  Promise:  Priorities  for  ttie  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  -  FVSe, 

endorsed  by  53  conservation  organizations,  includes  $202,912,000  in  identified  refuge  land 
acquisition  project  needs.  NWRA  recommends  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $100,000,000  for 
the  highest  priority  refuge  projects  including  the  fourteen  projects  listed  below  that  are 
supported  by  NWRA's  regional  representatives  with  extensive,  first-hand  refuge  management 
experience. 

RO  1/  San  Joaquin  River  (CA)  -  $5.0mil./  2,700  acres  (Mapes  Ranch) 
Stone  Lakes  (CA)  -  $5.0mil/1,500  acres 

RO  2/  Trinity  Rwer  (TX)  -  $3.0mil./3,000  acres 

Lower  R,o  Grande  Valley -(TX)  -  $9.2mil./8,300  acres 

RO  3/  Cypress  Creek  (IL)  -  $2.5mil./2,800  acres 

Crane  Meadows  (MN)  -  $1 .242mil./5,1 32  acres 
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RO  4/  Pelican  Island  (FL)  -  $4.75mil./86  acres 

Lake  Wales  Ridge  (FL)  -  $2.0mil./800  acres 

RO  5/  Rappahar.ock  (VA)  -  $2.0mil./1 ,500  acres 
Canaan  Valley  (WV)  -  $3.5mil./2,000  acres 

RO  6/  Western  Montana  (MT)  -  $1.4mil./2,500  acres 
Bear  River  (UT)  -  $3.0mil./14,000  acres 

RO  7/    Kodiak  (AK)  -  $5.0mil./2,500  acres 
Kenai  (AK)  -  $5.5niil/4,183  acres 

Recently  there  has  been  discussion  on  Capitol  Hill  calling  for  a  complete  moratorium  on  federal 
land  acquisition.  Like  the  regulatory  moratorium,  a  complete  curtailment  of  land  purchases  is 
akin  to  throwing  the  proverbial  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Land  acquisition  should  continue 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  this  nation's  efforts  to  conserve  habitat  and  wildlife.  Many  of  the  land 
acquisitions  that  we're  calling  for  today  are  necessary  to  complete  refuges,  tie  in  disparate 
tracts  of  land  and  secure  vital  habitat. 

Land  acquisition  should  be  utilized  wherever  it  is  the  best  means  to  protect  habitats  serving  the 
purposes  for  whch  the  System  was  established.  For  each  proposed  purchase  there  should  be 
a  rigorous  revie/;  of  the  benefits  and  costs,  both  from  a  wildlife  and  habitat  perspective  and 
from  a  financia'  perspective. 

It's  also  impc'tant  to  point  out  that  purchases  by  the  FWS  are  made  from  willing  sellers. 
Despite  popular  folklore,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  not  in  the  business  of  running  people 
off  their  property  as  part  of  a  zealous  campaign  to  protect  wildlife.  Purchases  are  made  at  fair 
market  value  and  in  good  faith.  In  many  cases  citizens  have  rallied  around  their  local  refuges 
and  have  led  efforts  to  secure  acquisitions.  These  people  recognize  the  importance  of  not 
only  conserving  habitat  but  also  the  values  refuges  bring  to  communities  such  as  increased 
tourism  and  property  values,  and  reduced  threat  of  flooding. 

Lastly,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  receives  more  than  30  million  visitors  each  year 
who  engage  in  a  variety  of  activities  ranging  from  wildlife  viewing  to  hunting  and  fishing  and 
environmental  education.  Continued  land  acquisition  funding  means  expanded  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities  available  to  the  public  as  well  as  vital  protection  for  wildlife 


BLUE  RIBBON  f.EVIEW  COMMISSION  ($200,000) 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-68jj), 
requires  that  the  Refuge  System  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  through  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  NWRA  was  a  leading  advocate  of  this  Congressional  mandate 
and  has  staunchly  opposed  inappropriate  removals  of  refuge  lands  and/or  transfers  of 
management.  This  notwithstanding,  and  following  careful  deliberation,  the  NWRA  has 
concluded  that  the  need  to  scrutinize  federal  programs  and  budgets  calls  for  an  objective 
review  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  in  order  to  ensure  both  its  integrity  and  its 
future. 

Therefore,  the  NWRA  recommends  that  the  Congress  endorse  and  appropriate  funding 
($200,000)  for  a  review  of  the  System  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
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appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Commission's  composition  should  be 
bipartisan,  technically  qualified  and  include  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  representatives  of  the  Refuge  System's  primary  constituencies  including  consumptive, 
nonconsumptive  and  educational  user  groups,  and  professional  and  land  purchasing 
organizations.  It  should  consider  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  legal  obligations,  land 
acquisition  and  removal  policies  and  procedures,  the  most  urgent  refuge  land  acquisition 
needs,  whether  any  lands  should  be  removed  from  the  System  because  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  original  purposes  or  those  of  the  System,  and  the  appropriate  disposition  of  such 
lands.  The  Commission  should  complete  its  review  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  Congress  within  six  months. 

On  March  27th,  t  ie  Administration  proposed  transferring  management  of  Waterfowl 
Production  Areas  (2.2  million  acres)  and  the  ownership  of  the  Coordination  Areas  (300,000 
acres)  from  the  Refuge  System  to  willing  states  in  FY  '97.  In  addition,  in  response  to  a 
controversy  ovyr  proposed  modifications  to  recreational  activities  to  protect  migratory  birds,  a 
bill  (HR1 1 12)  has  been  introduced  that  would  transfer  the  management  of  the  Tishomingo 
NWR  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma    The  NWRA  believes  that  the  practical  legal,  ecological  and 
economic  rsnifications  of  these  initiatives  should  be  scrutinized  before  Congress  is  asked  to 
address  them,  and  that  they  should  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission's  review. 

COOPERATIVE  ALLIANCE  FOR  REFUGE  ENHANCEMENT  (C.A.R.E.) 

In  summarizing,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association  recognizes  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to  reduce  or  eliminate  federal  government  spending  on 
programs  that  have  become  antiquated,  redundant  or  otherwise  obsolete.  The  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Syst?m  falls  under  none  of  these  categories;  it  is  a  unique  national  investment 
that  has  been  consistently  underfunded  throughout  the  years.  To  demonstrate  the  public 
commitment  to  th.o  System,  and  to  exemplify  a  new  approach  in  government/private  sector 
cooperation,  the  NWRA  and  14  other  organizations  representing  neariy  7  million  Americans 
have  formed  the  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Refuge  Enhancement,  or  C.A.R.E.  CARE 
represents  "diverse  organizations  with  a  common  interest  in  the  future  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  its  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats  (and  which)  are  committed  to  identifying 
specific  operational  needs  of  refuges  and  working  toward  fulfilling  those  needs." 

The  member  groups  of  CARE,  which  represent  a  diverse  array  of  interests,  are  committed  to 
pursuing  strategies  to  help  the  Refuge  System  meet  its  establishing  purposes.  These  include 
identifying  cost-saving  measures  and  alternate  funding  sources;  mobilizing  members  to 
provide  assistance  to  refuge  personnel  through  community-based  refuge  support  programs; 
and  developing  an  action  plan  that  identifies  (1)  priority  resource  management  and  public  use 
program  needs,  and  (2)  factors  that  threaten  the  ability  of  the  Refuge  System  to  conserve  and 
manage  habitat  and  wildlife  and  to  provide  for  compatible  wildlife-dependent  education  and 
recreation.  CARE  believes  that  increased  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  will  lead  to 
more  equitable  solutions  to  the  challenges  that  the  Refuge  System  now  faces.  A  synopsis  of 
the  CARE  initiative  is  attached  for  the  Committee's  information. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT:  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
BUFORD  CRITES,  CHAIRMAN,  COACHELXA  VAIXEY  MOUNTAINS  CON- 
SERVANCY 

Mr.  Regula.  Coachella  Valley  Mountains  Conservancy,  Buford 
Crites. 

Welcome.  Your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  and 
we'll  listen  to  your  summarization. 

Mr.  Crites.  Okay.  I  thought,  along  with  all  the  images  on  the 
walls,  I'd  set  one  more  out  in  front  of  you  this  morning  to  have  a 
peak  at,  and  that's  springtime  in  the  California  desert. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  long  do  those  last,  those  blooms? 

Mr.  Crites.  In  a  bad  year,  zero  days.  In  a  rainy  year  like  this 
year,  probably  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  the  balance  of  the  time  it's  desert,  literally? 

Mr.  Crites.  It  is  desert,  yes,  all  of  the  time.  There  will  be  some 
things  in  bloom  down  in  the  canyon  areas  almost  all  year  long  and 
out  on  the  rocky  hills  not. 

Good  morning,  sir.  As  both  mayor  of  the  city  of  Palm  Desert  and 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Lands  Conservancy,  I'm  here  to  support 
the  President's  budget  request  for  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  Na- 
tional Scenic  Area,  a  national  scenic  area  that  was  created  during 
President  Bush's  administration  in  1990  in  recognition  of  the 
BLM's  goals  of  multiple  use. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  BLM  land? 

Mr.  Crites.  It's  the  classic  western  checkerboard 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crites  [continuing].  Of  public/private  over  the  years.  Now  70 
percent  of  it  is  in  various  parts  of  public  hands,  and  one  of  the 
things  I'd  emphasize  to  you  is  that  we're  not  coming  here  this 
morning  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  do  our  business  for  us. 
You  have  a  viable  real  partnership,  in  which  as  an  example,  the 
State  of  California  since  1992  has  spent  over  $18  million.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  this  committee,  has  spent  about  $4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  this? 

Mr.  Crites.  We're  doing  land  exchanges  to  take  lands,  public 
lands,  down  on  the  developed  parts  of  the  valley  floor  near  Palm 
Springs  and  Palm  Desert,  but  that  in  developable  areas,  and 
take 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  Palm  Desert  right  next  to  Palm  Springs? 

Mr.  Crites.  About  12  miles  apart.  There  are  nine  cities  in  the 
valley,  and  all  nine  of  those  cities  are  supportive  of  this  legislation. 
The  individual  cities  are  contributing.  My  neighboring  city,  Rancho 
Mirage,  the  home  of  former  President  Ford,  has  just  put  in  900 
acres  as  an  easement.  Palm  Desert  last  year  gave  the  BLM  a  piece 
of  land  worth  approximately  $850,000  for  a  visitors'  center.  Now  a 
private  organization  of  local  people  is  running,  is  going  to  be  run- 
ning the  visitors'  center  for  the  BLM.  The  county  of  Riverside,  hav- 
ing no  more  money  than  most  places,  still  found  $400,000  last  year 
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for  trails  and  trail  heads  because  of  tourism  and  recreational  value 
and  mountain  biking  and  hiking,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  We're  re- 
ceiving private  donations  from  landowners  who,  for  tax  reasons, 
are  turning  over  their  lands. 

And  I'm  sure  everybody  who  comes  in  will  be  able  to  say  to  you 
that  the  environmental  organizations  are  all  in  support.  I  want  to 
add  that,  in  addition  to  all  those  organizations,  local  chambers  of 
commerce;  our  local  building  and  industry  association;  the  con- 
struction association;  the  valley's  largest  homebuilders,  the  Sunrise 
Company;  the  Marriott  company,  which  has  the  largest  hotel  chain 
in  the  valley;  the  Westinghouse  Corporation;  private  groups — all 
stand  knowing  that,  both  in  terms  of  habitat,  in  terms  of  recreation 
and  in  terms  of  tourism,  this  is  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  acres  in  this? 

Mr.  Crites.  Two  hundred  thousand  total,  about  72  percent  now 
between  State  land  conservancy,  local  land,  cities,  and  the  BLM 
and  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  total  collectively  is  200,000? 

Mr.  Crites.  Yes,  including  those  that  are  still  in  private 

Mr.  Regula.  Who  administers  this,  which  agency? 

Mr.  Crites.  We  all  administer  it  together.  I  mean  literally  to- 
gether. As  an  example,  the  city  of  Palm  Desert  helps  pay  for  BLM 
ranger  time  in  those  parts  of  the  lands  that  are 

Mr.  Regula.  It  sounds  like  a  great  partnership. 

Mr.  Crites.  And  we're,  frankly,  of  the  opinion  that  who  owns  it 
is  less  important  than  we  all  cooperate  in  taking  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  need  a  little  Federal  assistance  along  with 
all  the  local  support? 

Mr.  Crites.  We  are  asking  for  you  to  continue  to  be  not  the  larg- 
est player,  but  a  continuing  player,  and,  obviously,  a  vital  player, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Crites.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  looks  very  attractive.  Is  Palm  Desert  a  relatively 
wealthy  community,  as  is  Palm  Springs? 

Mr.  Crites.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  see. 

Mr.  Crites.  Our  valley  is  one  of  those  valleys  that  ranges  all 
across  the  wall  from  Indian  Wells,  which  is  the  first  or  second 
wealthiest  community  in  California,  to  Coachella,  which  is  the 
third  poorest  community  in  California. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Crites.  Within  20  miles  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  surprising. 

Mr.  Crites.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Crites  follows:] 


TESTIMONY  OF  BUFORD  CRITES, 
MAYOR  OF  CITY  OF  PALM  DESERT,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTING, 

AS  CHAIR  OF  THE  COACHELLA  VALLEY  MOUNTAINS  CONSERVANCY 

AND  AS 

CHAIR  OF  THE  SANTA  ROSA  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AREA 
EXECUTIVE  STEERING  COMMITTEE, 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

AND  THE  RELATED  AGENCY  OF 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  4,  1995 


My  name  is  Buford  Crites.  I  am  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Palm 
Desert,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  State  of  California  Coachella 
Valley  Mountains  Conservancy  and  Chair  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area  Steering 
Committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  you  and  ask 
for  your  support  of  the  President ' s  budget  request  for  1 . 8 
million  dollars  for  funding  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area.  I 
present  this  testimony,  not  only  on  behalf  of  my  city  and  of  the 
two  agencies  that  I  have  just  noted,  but  on  behalf  of  a  wide 
variety  of  groups  in  the  Coachella  Valley.  I  will  cover  five 
specific  points  for  your  consideration. 

First,  this  appropriation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Coachella 
Valley  Association  of  Governments,  which  represents  all  nine 
cities  in  the  Coachella  Valley.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
County  of  Riverside.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  all  of  our  local 
area  legislators  to  the  California  State  Government.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  our  congressional  representative.  The  Honorable  Sonny 
Bono.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  local  chambers  of  commerce,  by 
environmental  organizations,  by  the  Desert  Contractors 
Association,  the  Building  Industry  Association  and  by  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals  and  educational  groups  throughout  the 
Valley.  What  I  hope  that  you  would  take  from  my  testimony  is 
that  this  request  is  not  an  issue  of  controversy  within  the 
Valley  but  is  instead  one  in  which  business  groups,  development 
interests,  environmental  groups,  government  and  local  citizens 
stand  united  in  support. 

Second,  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  while  we  come  to 
this  committee  for  support,  we  ask  the  federal  government  to  do 
no  more  than  act  as  one  partner  in  this  process  of  conservation 
and  preservation.  We  believe  that  the  federal  government's  role 
in  this,  through  the  BLM,  is  an  appropriate  and  important  role, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  one  where  we  are  asking  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  "go  it  alone."  By  way  of  example,  note  what  other  agencies 
have  done  in  the  recent  past  within  the  area  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains  National  Scenic  Area.  The  State  of  California,  through 
the  State  Parks  Service,   has  spent  18.5  million  dollars  in 
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helping  to  create  the  Indian  Canyons  State  Park  area  near  Palm 
Springs,  and  the  County  of  Riverside  has  appropriated  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  same  effort.  The  California  State 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board  has  spent  upwards  of  3.5  million 
dollars  within  the  last  several  years  for  protection  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  critical  bighorn  sheep  habitat.  In  addition  to  these 
monetary  contributions  for  land  purchases,  local  cities,  as  well 
as  private  individuals,  continue  to  contribute  funds  to  help  BLM 
in  terms  of  its  educational  outreach  programs,  help  to  supply 
funding  for  land  purchases  and  research  by  the  Mountains 
Conservancy.  Local  agencies  have  also  been  Involved  in  giving 
lands  of  value  to  the  National  Scenic  Area.  In  1994  the  City  of 
Palm  Desert  gave  the  BLM  a  parcel  of  land  worth  approximately 
$840,000  so  that  it  could  construct  an  education  oriented 
Visitors'  Center  for  tourists  and  visitors  to  the  National  Scenic 
Area.  The  City  of  Rancho  Mirage  Is  in  the  process  of  conveying 
open  space  easements  on  approximately  900  acres  of  mountainous 
lands.  A  local  Palm  Desert  developer  has  conveyed  easements  for 
approximately  460  acres  of  mountainous  lands  and  in  the  City  of 
Palm  Springs  easements  have  been  obtained  for  approximately  450 
acres.  I  would  also  add  that  private  individuals  have  also  begun 
to  donate  lands  to  the  National  Scenic  Area.  The  first  example 
in  1994  was  an  80  acre  mountainous  piece  of  land  was  donated  to 
the  National  Scenic  Area  by  concerned  private  individuals.  So 
both  by  easements  and  purchase,  the  federal  government  has 
multiple  partners  providing  resources  to  protect  the  National 
Scenic  Area. 

The  funds  that  are  in  the  President's  budget,  and  the  high 
priority  given  to  this  funding  by  the  BLM  are  a  result  of  a  third 
issue;  the  resource  values  of  the  National  Scenic  Area.  The 
National  Scenic  Area  contains  biological,  archeologlcal,  scenic 
and  other  resource  values  which  have  high  significance,  including 
habitat  for  the  peninsular  bighorn  sheep,  which  is  currently 
being  considered  for  an  emergency  listing  as  an  endangered 
species.  It  contains  the  largest  native  fan  palm  oasis  in  the 
United  States,  Cahuilla  Indian  Village  sites,  and  a  wealth  of 
other  archeologlcal  treasures.  The  National  Scenic  Area  sits  as 
the  backdrop  and  watershed  for  all  the  Coachella  Valley  and 
offers  Valley  citizens  and  tourists  opportunities  for  recreation. 
Here  again,  a  variety  of  groups  are  acting  as  partners.  In  1994, 
the  County  of  Riverside  has  appropriated  over  $400,000  for  both 
the  development  and  upgrade  of  trail  heads  and  campgrounds  in  the 
National  Scenic  Area,  and  as  the  letters  of  support  from  various 
businesses,  including  the  Marriott  Corporation  note,  the  presence 
of  the  National  Scenic  Area  is  an  important  element  in  the 
ongoing  widening  of  our  local  area's  tourism  economy.  Eco- 
tourism,  the  ability  to  take  part  in  the  cultural  and  natural 
history  of  an  area  while  not  negatively  impacting  those  areas,  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  parts  of  the  tourism  industry  in 
California.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  supportive  of  the 
multiple  use  nature  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic 
Area,  and  the  Scenic  Area  is  a  showcase  for  the  BLM  in  its 
efforts  to  work  in  a  positive  fashion  with  local  communities. 
BLM  wilderness  lands  in  the  Coachella  Valley  are  located  directly 
adjacent  to  one  the  most  rapidly  growing  parts  of  Southern 
California  and,  unlike  in  other  areas  where  confrontational  and 
negative  relations  have  existed  between  the  agency  and  local 
communities  and  user  groups;  in  the  Coachella  Valley  the  BLM  is 
welcome  as  an  active,  progressive,  thoughtful  partner  in  the 
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multiple  use  of  Important  desert  land  resources. 

The  fourth  area  that  I  would  like  to  address  today  is  that  the 
monies  in  the  President's  budget  will  be  used  to  complete  land 
acquisitions  from  willing  sellers.  In  specific,  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  complete  the  last  segment  of  a  multiple  year  land 
purchase  in  which  earlier  options  on  lands  have  been  funded  by 
the  State  Wildlife  Conservation  Board.  In  addition,  funds  will 
be  used  to  secure  needed  lands  for  easements  for  trail  heads  and 
for  areas  that  are  of  high  cultural  and  biological  value  and 
which  have  potential  for  inappropriate  development  if  acquisition 
is  not  completed.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  sellers  are 
desirous  of  selling  their  properties  at  fair  market  value  to  the 
BLM  and  having  those  placed  in  trust  for  public  use. 

Fifth,  by  way  of  background,  the  Coachella  Valley  Mountains 
Conservancy,  one  of  your  partners  in  conservation,  is  a  unique 
public  agency.  The  Conservancy  Board  consists  of  representatives 
of  seven  cities  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  plus  the  Riverside 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  three  state  government  appointees, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  and 
representatives  of  six  local,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
including  the  BLM  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  manage 
public  lands  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Valley.  The 
purpose  of  the  Conservancy  is  to  develop  and  support  a 
private/public,  local,  state,  and  federal  government  partnership 
to  protect  the  mountains  which  ring  the  Valley.  The  BLM  is  a 
very  active,  and  much  appreciated,  member  of  this  partnership. 
At  the  state  level,  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board,  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  University  of  California  Natural 
Reserve  System,  and  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
have  also  been  and  continue  to  be  active  partners  in  acquiring 
key  lands  in  the  mountains.  The  County  of  Riverside  and  various 
Valley  cities  have  also  been  acquiring  parcels  along  the  toe  of 
the  slope  and  are  seeking  to  develop  larger  local  acquisition 
funding  sources.  The  private  sector  has  been  assisting  with  the 
funding  of  the  Conservancy's  work  as  well  as  with  land  exchanges. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area  Executive  Steering 
Committee  is  a  citizen  advisory  body  to  the  BLM  working  with  the 
agency  to  develop  a  management  plan  for  the  National  Scenic  Area, 
assist  with  the  establishment  of  acquisition  priorities,  develop 
plans  for  a  Visitors  Centers  and  promote  community  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  NSA.  I  serve  as  the  Chair  of  this  committee. 
The  Steering  Committee  is  working  closely  with  the  Coachella 
Valley  Mountains  Conservancy,  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  various 
local  organizations  to  achieve  the  common  goal  of  protecting  the 
invaluable  resources  of  the  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
which  comprise  the  National  Scenic  Area. 

In  conclusion,  the  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Jacinto  and  related 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  the  Coachella  Valley  form  the 
backdrop  for  one  of  California's  most  rapidly  urbanizing  centers 
and  one  of  the  premier  resort  areas  anywhere  in  the  western 
United  States.  The  mountains  are  the  last  refuge  of  the 
peninsular  bighorn  sheep  and  five  other  current  endangered 
species.  They  are  also  the  choice  for  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  hikers  and  horse  back  riders  who  enjoy  the  back  country 
solitude  that  these  areas  provide.  The  preservation  of  these 
mountains  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  tourist  oriented 


economy  of  Coachella  Valley  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  plant  and 
animal  communities  they  contain.  Each  year  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tourists  delight  In  the  exquisite  scenery  surrounding  our 
valley  floor  from  rugged  snow-capped  peaks  and  sharply  etched 
canyons  In  the  San  Jacinto  and  Santa  Rosa  mountains  to  the  deeply 
eroded  Indlo  Hills  tinged  with  purple  and  violet  at  sunset. 
Without  the  help  and  partnership  of  the  federal  government, 
depreciation  of  the  resource  base  will  Inexorably  occur.  Our 
time,  as  In  many  other  places.  Is  limited. 

The  Conservancy  and  the  National  Scenic  Area  urge  your  full 
support  of  the  President ' s  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Land  Acquisition  program.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  these  are  difficult  budget  times  for 
all  levels  of  government  and  that  is  why  I  have  stressed  the  fact 
today  that  other  groups,  both  public  and  private,  are  working 
with  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that  we  all  pay  for  what  is 
Important  to  all  of  us.  This  year  is  the  time  from  an 
availability  standpoint  and  from  a  land  price  standpoint,  to 
acquire  the  lands  which  need  to  be  preserved  for  future 
generations  as  a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  I  ask  then,  that 
you  find  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Congressman  Bono,  and 
thousands  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  the  Coachella 
Valley.  We  come  to  you  for  your  support  for  this  acquisition 
request.   Thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  your  consideration. 
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WITNESS 

RICHARD  HOPPE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CONSERVATION,  THE  WILDER- 
NESS SOCIETY 

Mr.  Regula.  Friends  of  the  Back  Bay.  Okay,  we'll  skip  over  to 
the  Wilderness  Society,  Richard  Hoppe. 

Welcome.  We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HopPE.  How  are  you  this  morning? 

Mr.  Regula.  Good.  We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record  and 
we  appreciate  your  summarizing. 

Mr.  HoPPE.  I  have  today  a  set  of  detailed  comments  on  all  the 
agency  budgets  for  you,  and  we  will  be  supplying  the  rest  of  the 
subcommittee  members  with  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Hoppe.  Also,  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  copy  of  our  LWCF  rec- 
ommendations for  the  coming  year  and  a  recent  report  we've  done 
on  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  the  shareholders  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  HopPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Are  you  getting  good  dividends? 

Mr.  Hoppe.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  say,  are  the  shareholders  getting  good  dividends? 

Mr.  HoPPE.  Not  by  our  accounting,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  At  least  they're  tax-free. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HopPE.  I'm  going  to  summarize  my  remarks,  and  I'd  like  to 
start  out  by  saying  that  our  review  of  the  proposed  budgets  suggest 
that  this  subcommittee  could  make  some  further  savings  for  the 
taxpayers  in  the  amount  of  about  $625  million. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we  believe  that  these  Federal  lands 
are  the  lands  of  all  the  Americans,  all  the  taxpayers,  and  we  would 
be  opposed  to  any  transfer  of  these  lands  to  States  or  other 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  States  are  taxpayers,  too,  though. 

Mr.  Hoppe.  We  believe  these  are  a  heritage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  are  best  handled  and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  HOPPE.  I'd  like  to  turn  very  quickly  to  an  area  of  concern 
that  we  have  regarding  the  so-called  county  movement.  For  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  watched  several  communities  in  the  West 
become  more  and  more  hostile  to  public  land  management  agencies 
and  Government  employees,  and  this  has  been  a  great  concern  to 
us.  We  have  noticed  in  press  reports  and  from  conversations  with 
Federal  agencies  that  these  county  movement  activists  have  report- 
edly intimidated  proponents  of  Federal  land  management  and 
threatened  Government  employees.  Just  recently,  I'm  sure  you  are 
aware,  over  the  past  weekend  there  have  been  several  instances  of 
violence  on  several  national  forests  out  in  the  West. 

For  those  kinds  of  reasons,  we  are  concerned  that,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  support  local  commu- 
nities who  are  taking  positions  and  passing  ordinances  and  threat- 
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ening  officials  and  challenging  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  agencies 
over  Federal  lands.  We  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  sub- 
committee consider  including  a  prohibition  on  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  any  community  that  adopts  a  law  or  ordinance  claiming 
ownership  of  Federal  lands  or  impose  penalties  upon  Federal  land 
management  officials  for  carrying  out  their 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  talking  about  the  PILT,  because  that's  the 
only  money  that  we  would  be  distributing  out  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  HOPPE.  There  are  other  funds  as  well,  I  think,  in  the  Federal 
budget  that  might  be 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that  may  be,  but  are  you  suggesting  other 
funds  in  this  committee's  appropriation  or  in  other  committees? 

Mr.  HOPPE.  I  think  for  the  purposes  of  your  committee,  the  PILT 
payments 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoPPE  [continuing].  Would  be  the  ones  that  we  would  be  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  HoPPE.  We  hope  you  would  give  that  proposal  some  consider- 
ation and  also  consider  our  proposals  for  reducing — saving  the  tax- 
payers about  $625  million  in  Federal  land  management  agencies' 
budgets. 

Mr.  Regula.  Like  BLM?  Are  you  talking  about  Interior  or  who's 
budget  specifically? 

Mr.  HoPPE.  This  would  come  from  all  four  of  the  budgets.  We  be- 
lieve that  certainly  the  subsidies  for  mining,  for  grazing,  and  for 
timber  would  be  the  principal  areas  where  you  could  generate 
those  savings.  We've  provided  a  detailed  list  in  the  back  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HoPPE.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hoppe  follows:] 
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THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Statement  of  Richard  Hoppe 

Vice  President,  Conservation 

Regarding  Fiscal  Year  1996  Natural  Resource  Appropriations 

April  4,  1995 

Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  The  Wilderness  Society  on  the  funding  needs  of 
natural  resoiu-ce  programs  within  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

Today,  we  are  making  available  to  each  of  you  detailed  comments  on  the  budgets 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Servdce, 
the  National  Park  Servdce,  and  appropriations  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  Together,  these  statements  provide  a  detailed  critique  of  the  Administration's 
Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  submission.  Notably,  if  the  Subcommittee  were  to  adopt  all  of 
our  recommendations,  it  would  result  in  a  net  budget  savings  of  $652  milUon. 

Let  me  begin  by  asserting  that  the  public  lands  are  an  extraordinary  asset, 
belonging  to  all  Americans.  Whether  you  are  talking  about  the  BLM  lands  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau  or  the  National  Forests  of  the  Southeast,  the  public  lands  provide 
innimierable  public  benefits.  These  lands  serve  the  needs  of  hikers  and  climbers; 
consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  fish  and  wildlife  users;  the  livestock,  timber  and 
mining  industries;  photographers  and  painters;  and  many  others. 

The  public  lands  also  protect  some  of  our  greatest  national  wonders.  From  the 
geysers  of  Yellowstone  to  the  giant  redwoods  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  natural  heritage  of 
future  generations  is  preserved  in  our  public  land  system.  The  natural  systems  found  on 
federal  lands  contain  unique  and  valuable  natural  systems  which  must  be  sustained  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  and  future  generations  for  clean  water,  abundant  wildlife, 
and  a  healthy,  sustainable  enviromnent  The  public  lands  are  the  core  of  the  natural 
system  which  sustain  the  biodiversity  of  our  Nation,  and  with  it  oiu^elves. 

There  is  much  talk  today  about  "giving  these  lands  back  to  the  states."  To  begiQ 
vnth,  they  never  belonged  to  the  states.  The  pubUc  lands  are  a  heritage  of  all 
Americans,  benefitting  the  nation  as  well  as  local  and  regional  communities  and 
economies.  The  federal  government's  management  of  these  lands  accrues  tremendous 
economic  benefit  to  local  communities.  Visitors  to  our  national  parks,  alone,  contribute 
an  estimated  $10  billion  to  local  economies  -  and  even  more  people  visited  our  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  BLM  lands  last  year. 

The  Wilderness  Society  is  absolutely  opposed  to  any  suggestion  that  federal  land 
management  and  ownership  of  these  public  lands  is  not  in  the  nation's  best  interests  and 
should  be  terminated  based  on  ecological,  economic,  social,  or  other  grounds. 
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Agency  Budgets 

To  support  the  science-based  management  of  these  lands,  we  have  proposed  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  land  management  agencies'  proposed  budgets.   In  addition,  the 
separate  statements  which  we  are  providing  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  with 
today  also  discuss  areas  of  management  and  legal  reform  which  we  hope  you  will 
examine.   Let  me  briefly  summarize  our  recommendations  for  each  major  land 
management  agency: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  FY  96  budget  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  a  range  of  critical  ELM  programs    We  believe  that  significantly  increase 
funding  is  needed  for  wilderness  management,  wildlife  and  endangered  species, 
recreation,  and  other  resource  conservation  programs. 

We  believe  that  savings  and  off-setting  receipts  can  be  produced  through  several 
reforms.   First,  we  believe  reorganizing  BLM  around  6  or  7  regional  offices,  instead  of 
12  state  offices,  can  improve  management  and  save  money.  Also,  we  suggest  that  the 
Subcommittee  consider  recommendations  we  have  joined  in  as  part  of  the  Green  Scissors 
report  to  secure  a  fair  return  to  the  taxpayer  from  mining  and  grazing  on  public  lands.  • 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  wish  to  express  our  strong  support  for  the 
Administration's  request  for  endangered  species,  in  particular  the  proposed  land 
acquisition  grants  program  within  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund.   We 
believe  this  effort  can  provide  valuable  assistance  for  private  parties  affected  by  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.   We  also  believe  that  funding  needs  to  be  increased  above 
proposed  FY96  levels  for  ecological  inventory  and  monitoring,  comprehensive  planning, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

The  Wilderness  Society  supports  the  Administration's  proposed  reduction  in 
construction  funding.  Also,  we  can  not  support  the  Administration's  proposed 
"Recreational  Fishing"  initiative,  which  we  believe  simply  duplicates  efforts  already 
funded  through  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Account. 

U.S.  Forest  Service.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  the  Administration's 
requests  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Rural  Community  Assistance  program.   We  also 
support  a  significant  increase  in  funding  for  Natural  Fuels  Treatment  in  Region  5  and 
part  of  Region  4.   Funding  increases  are  also  needed  for  forest  research  and  recreation 
programs. 

The  WUdemess  Society  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  tradition  of 
fiscally  and  environmentally  sound  management  of  our  National  Forests.   We  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  reduce  the  timber  sale  level  on  National  Forests,  eliminate  below  cost 
sales,  and  halt  the  construction  of  unnecessary  roads.   In  addition,  we  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  consider  eliminating  the  twenty-five  percent  payment  to  counties,  or 
making  such  payments  subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
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National  Park  Service.  We  support  the  priority  which  the  Administration  has 
placed  upon  Park  Service  funding  and,  in  particular,  the  South  Florida  Restoration 
effort.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  Park  Service's  portion 
of  the  South  Florida  initiative,  and  full  funding  for  implementation  of  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act  --  particularly  for  management  and  operation  of  the  new  Mojave 
National  Preserve.   We  also  request  the  Subcommittee  to  increase  funding  for  General 
Management  Plans,  which  are  seriously  deficient  in  many  parks. 

The  Wilderness  Society  supports  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reduce 
construction  funding.  In  addition,  we  urge  the  deferral  or  re-direction  of  $5.2  million 
requested  for  utilities  in  Denali  NP,  restraint  in  construction  of  back  country  chalets  in 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  a  cap  on  campgroimd  space  in  Yellowstone  NP.  We 
specifically  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  critically  review  the  Park  Service's  housing 
initiative  as  details  become  available,  and  ask  that  the  Park  Service  be  directed  to  report 
on  the  potential  for  expanding  cost-sharing  requirements. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

We  wish  to  present  the  Subcommittee  with  the  recommendations  of  The 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  53  national,  regional,  and  grassroots  organizations  that 
comprise  the  LWCF  Coalition  for  priority  land  acquisitions.  It  was  just  over  thirty  years 
ago,  that  a  forward-thinking  Congress  passed  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act.  This  legislation  showed  a  magnanimous  interest  in  securing  land  ~  open,  wild, 
accessible  land  ~  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level  for  the  enrichment  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

Today,  the  Fund  carries  an  unexpended  balance  of  over  $10  billion.   While  we  all 
know  that  due  to  accounting  changes  made  in  the  early  80s  the  Treasury  does  not 
actually  keep  a  separate  interest-bearing  account  for  LWCF,  the  need  for  these  funds  is 
no  less  today  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Despite  solid  public  support,  land  acquisition  has  somehow  become  a 
controversial  issue  in  the  eyes  of  some  members  of  Congress.  To  some,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  has  become  a  focus  of  an  ideological  attack.  But,  a  rational 
examination  of  the  need  for,  and  role  of,  LWCF  would  reveal  several  points  most  critics 
miss: 

~  Most  LWCF  land  acquisitions  complete  previously  authorized  federal  park, 

forest  and  refuge  units  -  LWCF  does  not  create  new  units. 

-  Nearly  all  land  acquisition  funding  is  used  for  Villing  seller"  purchases. 

-  When  Congress  authorizes  parks,  forests  and  refuge  units  it  makes  a 
commitment  to  purchase  private  lands  within  the  designated  boundaries  -  and 
many  private  landowners  feel  that  the  government  has  an  obligation  to  purchase. 
~  In  many  instances,  private  land  holdings  create  management  problems  and 
impose  other  responsibilities  on  federal  land  agencies  which  increase  their 
operating  costs  -  in  some  instances  these  costs  can  exceed  the  purchase  price  of 
the  property  involved. 
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This  year  we  are  urging  the  Subcommittee  to  examine  the  list  of  priority 
acquisitions  to  the  extent  additional  funds  may  be  available.   We  are  pragmatic,  and 
recognize  that  funds  are  very  limited.   But,  at  a  minimum,  we  strongly  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  support  the  Administration's  request  for  $235  million  in  appropriations 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  County  Movement 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  help  address  a 
serious  problem  -  the  so-called  county  movement.   For  the  past  few  years  we  have 
watched  several  communities  in  the  West  have  become  openly  hostile  towards  the  public 
land  management  agencies  and  workers.   In  both  New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  county 
movement  activists  reportedly  have  intimidated  opponents  and  threatened  govenmient 
employees. 

Now,  there  may  not  be  a  connection,  but  violence  in  the  West  took  a  dramatic 
turn  upward  last  week.  According  to  the  Forest  Service's  "Law  Enforcement  and 
Investigations  Weekly  Report"  of  March  31,  in  the  past  week: 

--  the  Carson  City  office  of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  was  bombed, 

-  sanitation  structures  in  the  Humboldt  National  Forest  were  "destroyed  by  3  to 
4  pipebombs," 

-  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  Supervisors  Office  was  "evacuated  due  to  a  bomb 
threat,"  and 

-  a  window  of  the  Federal  Office  Building  in  Jimeau  was  shattered  by  gun  fire. 

Again,  while  there  may  be  no  connection,  the  same  weekly  Forest  Service  report 
notes  that  at  a  meeting  of  People  for  the  West  in  Mammoth  Lakes,  a  spokesperson 
advised  that  "FS  and  BLM  employees  that  are  sympathetic  towards  the  environment  will 
be  dealt  with...." 

We  do  not  believe  that  federal  funds  should  be  used  to  support  local  communities 
who  flaunt  federal  laws  and  threaten  federal  agency  officials.  This  Subcommittee 
provides  local  governments  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  -  PILT  payments,  state 
grants  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  grants  and  cooperative  agreements 
for  State  and  Private  Forestry,  and  the  range  betterment  fund  are  all  examples  of  such 
revenues.  We  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will  send  a  signal  to  the  county  movement 
that  violence  and  intimidation  will  not  be  rewarded.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
consider  including  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Appropriations  bill  a  prohibition  on  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  any  community  which  adopts  a  law  or  ordinance  claiming 
ownership  of  federal  lands  or  imposes  penalties  upon  federal  land  management  officials 
for  carrying  out  their  lawful  duties. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  consideration  of  my 
statement  and  the  materials  which  we  have  submitted  today.   We  hope  that  they  assist 
the  Subcommittee  in  its  deliberations. 


FY  1996  Interior  Appropriations 
Recommendations  by  The  Wilderness  Society 


Recommendation 


Change  from  Budget  Request 
(in  dollars) 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Eliminate  12  BLM  State  Offices  (establish  6  or  7  regional 

Reform  Mining  Law  Administration 

Reform  Grazing  Fees 

Wilderness  Management 

Wildlife  and  Endangered  Species 

Range  Managemem 

Soil,  Water  and  Air 

Cultural  Resources 

Recreation 

Resource  Management 

Land,  Realty  and  Rights  of  Way 


+2  million 
+5  4  million 
+2  million 
+6  miUion 
+2.4  million 
+5  5  million 
+2  million 
+2  million 


US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Ecological  Inventory  and  Monitoring 
Comprehensive  Refuge  Conservatioa 
Maimenance  Funding 
Listing 
Recreational  Fishing 


+5  million 
+5  million 
+7  million 
+2  million 


U.S.  Forest  Service 


National  Forest  System  Funding 
Phase  Out  Below-Cost  Timber  Sales 
Eliminate  Twenty-Five  Peiwm  Payments 
Forest  Timber  Roads  Program 
Cost-Sharing  for  General  Purpose  Roads 
Natural  Fuels  Treatment 
Forest  Legacy 
Ecosystem  Research 
Wilderness  Managemem 
WUdliie  and  Fish  Habitat 
National  Forest  Trails  System 


-39  4  million 
•337  million 
-305  miUion 
-52  million 
-7  4  million 
+12.5  million 
+5  million 
+10  million 
+16  million 
+10  million 
+9  miUion 


National  Park  Service 


General  Managemem  Planning 
Denali  Utility  Construction 
Glacier  Chaleu 
Yellowstone  Campgrounds 


+  1  million 
-5  2  million 
-2  million 
-10  million 


TOTAL  (^fET  SAVINGS) 


-652.2  million 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
BACK  BAY  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  EXPANSION 

WITNESSES 
HON.  OWEN  B.   PICKETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 
MOLLY   P.   BROWN,   PRESIDENT,   FRIENDS  OF  BACK  BAY/SAVE   OUR 

SANDBRIDGE,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Mr.  Pickett,  would  you  like  to  introduce  your 
guest  today? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Hello,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  are  you  today? 

I  have  a  very  high  honor  of  introducing  a  very  special  lady  from 
my  district,  Ms.  Molly  Brown,  who  wants  to  make  a  statement  to 
your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. The  impressive  thing  about  her  is  that  she's  not  just  a  talker; 
she's  a  doer.  She's  a  real  worker  in  our  community.  We're  very 
proud  of  her,  and  I'm  honored  to  be  here  with  her  today  and  appre- 
ciate your  giving  her  this  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  She's  one  of  President  Bush's  points  of  light. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pickett.  She  qualifies. 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  both  of  you. 

Ms.  Brown.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.  We  appreciate  your  summarizing. 

Ms.  Brown.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  Molly  Brown  from  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and  I  am  presi- 
dent of  Friends  of  Back  Bay,  and  we  are  a  volunteer  group  that  has 
been  committed  to  the  protection  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now,  is  this  a  Federal  or  State  refuge? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Federal. 

Ms.  Brown.  It's  a  Federal. 

Mr.  Regula.  Federal?  Fish  and  Wildlife  administers  it? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say  "Back  Bay,"  is  this  the  location? 

Ms.  Brown.  That's  the  name  of  the  refuge. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  it  abut  on  a  bay?  Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Pickett.  It's  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Back  Bay  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  sure,  interesting. 

Ms.  Brown.  Here's  a  picture. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It's  a  part  of  the  flyway  for  migratory  fowl. 

Ms.  Brown.  This  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Brown.  This  is  Back  Bay,  and  this  is  the  original  Back  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  -  .  — v-'- 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  6k^y. 

Ms.  Brown.  And  what  the  proposal  is  to  do  is  to  serve  a  buffer 
on  the  north  end  of  the  Bay,  right  here,  and  go  down  the  western 
side  of  the  Bay. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Like  this? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes.  And  that  aerial  photo  was  taken  in  1988.  So, 
as  you  can  see,  in  the  corner  down  there,  the  urban  sprawl  from 
Virginia  Beach  is  moving  in  the  direction 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say  "a  buffer,"  would  you  contemplate  ac- 
quiring title  or  scenic  easements? 

Ms.  Brown.  No,  this  is 

Mr.  Pickett.  The  title. 

Ms.  Brown  [continuing].  The  title;  right.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you'd  add  to  this? 

Ms.  Brown.  Correct.  If  you  have  my  testimony,  on  the  last  page 
there  is  a  map. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  a  highway? 

Ms.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  just  beach? 

Ms.  Brown.  That's  a  beach. 

Mr.  Regula.  Beach? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  beaches  used  for  recreation? 

Ms.  Brown.  There  is  a  community,  Sandbridge  Beach,  right 
there  as  a  community,  and  that's  used  as  a  recreational  beach. 
Then  the  city  owns  a  city  park,  the  little  island,  and  then  you  have 
the  national  wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  Regula.  Over  here? 

Ms.  Brown.  Correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  not  be  expensive  land  to  acquire? 

Ms.  Brown.  Well,  some  of  the  land  is  wetlands,  and  it  hasn't 
been,  but  then,  again,  some  of  it  has  been  expensive  to  acquire. 

And  if  I  can  refer  you  to  my  map  in  my  testimony,  you  can  see 
that  what  you  see  in  blue  was  the  original  refuge.  That  was  estab- 
lished in  1938. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  includes  some  of  the  water  areas? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  see. 

Ms.  Brown.  See  how  the  land  goes  across. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  must  come  up  around  in  here. 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes.  And  then  if  you  look,  also,  at  the  area  that's 
in  green  on  the  map,  on  the  map  that  I'm  referring  to,  that  is  what 
has  been  acquired  since  1994. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  already  in  Federal  ownership? 

Ms.  Brown.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you're  urging  is  additional  acquisitions? 

Ms.  Brown.  Correct.  That  was  part  of  the — it  was  a  6,300-acre 
expansion.  In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  acquired  3,336  acres.  So 
our  project  is  over  halfway  done  in  five  years. 

What  you  see  in  red  is  the  property  that  has  already  been  ap- 
praised. They're  willing  sellers.  They've  been  waiting  patiently  for 
funding  to  be  available. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  kind  of  costs  do  you  have  on  that, 
acreagewise? 

Ms.  Brown.  It  varies  because  it  depends  if  it's — if  it's  been  zoned 
previously  for  commercial  or  residential,  if  it's  in  farming,  if  it's 
wetlands — I  can't  give  you  an  exact  figure. 
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Mr.  Regula.  But  you  do  get  a  lot  of  waterfowl,  migrant  water- 
fowl? 

Ms.  Brown.  Right.  That  was — right,  that  was  the  reason  it  was 
set  up. 

And,  also,  in  here,  where  you  see  the  star,  the  original,  we  have 
an  outdoor  classroom  site  facility  that  was  introduced  this  year.  It 
will  accommodate  a  thousand  additional  students.  We  have  a  chal- 
lenge grant  and  over  $8,000  so  far  has  been  raised  by  the  commu- 
nity. And  all  that  is  being  built  by  volunteers.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent volunteer  support  group.  Our  trails  have  been  made  through 
volunteers,  and  the  outdoor  classroom  site,  too.  So 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  the  State  put  any  money  in  this? 

Ms.  Brown.  I  don't — they  haven't  been  asked  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It's  exclusively  a  national,  a  Federal  park.  It's  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  people. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiCJCETT.  They  have  a  staff  that  stays  there  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  I  don't  question  this  is  a  good  project,  but 
we're  going  to  have  real  fiscal  problems,  as  you  know,  Owen. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that's  why  I  suggested,  maybe  the  State  would 
be  willing  to  put  some  matching  money  in  which  would  help.  We've 
been  trying  more  and  more  on  acquisitions  or  visitors'  centers  to 
get  some  contribution  from  the  States,  even  though  it's  managed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Ms.  Brown.  I  think  that's  probably  the  reason  that  they're  using 
a  challenge  grant,  to  see  if  they  can  go  out  into  the  public 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Brown  [continuing].  And,  again,  the  public  is  going — vol- 
unteering their  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  kind  of  dollars  are  you  talking  about  for  this 
year?  It's  probably  in  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Brown.  Well,  we're  asking  for  $3.8  million  because  we  have 
appraised  1,100  acres  of  property.  I  mean,  they're  just — willing  sell- 
ers  

Mr.  Regula.  Are  the  sites  that  you're  looking  at  wetlands  type 
of  land? 

Ms.  Brown.  Some  of  the  facility  is.  The  priority  they  would  like 
to  do  is  on  the  northern  end,  the  red,  the  large  parcels,  and  some 
of  that  right  there  where  your  finger  is.  That  is  where  they're  hop- 
ing to  acquire  because  that  would  complete  the  buffer  on  the  north 
end. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Brown.  And  there  also  is  a  pig  farm  that  the  farmer  is  will- 
ing to  sell,  and  that's  a  priority,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  Bay  go  up  and  down  with  the  tide? 

Ms.  Brown.  It's  wind  tide.  It's  controlled  by  the  wind  tide,  not 
lunar  tide. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  fills  the  Bay?  Is  it  from  runoff  or  backup? 

Ms.  Brown.  It's  the  wind  tide;  it  comes  up  from  Curtex  Sound, 
and  then,  also,  there  are  streams  like  the  House  Point  Creek. 
There  are — the  watershed  comes  in  from  the  north  of  Virginia 
Beach. 

Mr.  Regula.  Coming  in,  fresh  water? 
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Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  fresh  water.  It's  brackish  water. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  probably  have  fresh  and  salt  meeting. 

Ms.  Brown.  Right.  It's  a  brackish  water  bay,  yes.  It  used  to  be — 
Mr.  Pickett  probably  knows  more  than  I  do  about  the  bass  fishing. 
On  the  East  Coast,  it  used  to  be  the  premiere  site 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Brown  [continuing].  Back  in  what,  the  fifties,  sixties? 

Mr.  Regula.  It  sounds  like  a  worthy  project.  It's  just  a  matter 
of  dollars. 

Ms.  Brown.  We  understand  that.  We  just  like  to  keep  the  com- 
mitment because,  as  I  say,  we  have  willing  sellers  that  have  been 
waiting 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Brown  [continuing].  Patiently.  And,  hopefully,  any  amount 
of  money  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Brown  follows:] 
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Statement  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  4,  1995 

TO:  Subcowmittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

RE:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Appropriations  Request  for  FY  1996    $3.8  Million 

Witness:     Molly  P.  Brown 

2232  Sandpiper  Road 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  23456 

(804)  721-5011 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Molly  Brown  from  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.   I  am  the 
President  of  Friends  of  Back  Bay /Save  Our  Sandbridge,  a  group  of 
over  400  dedicated  volunteers  who  are  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.   We  thank 
Congress  for  its  continued  support  of  this  project.   To  date  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  able  to  acquire  3336  acres. 
According  to  the  Virginia  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Recreation,  Division  of  Natural  Heritage,  this  amazingly  diverse 
area  is  home  to  at  least  13  species  of  rare  animals  and  plants. 
This  includes  for  the  second  year  the  American  Bald  Eagle  which 
is  nesting  in  purchased  land  within  the  project  boundaries. 
This  recent  acquisition  had  been  zoned  to  accommodate  3000 
homes;  however,  thanks  to  Congress,  this  area  has  been  protected 
forever  as  a  portion  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  threat  to  the  Back  Bay  watershed  continues ,  as  more  and 
more  farmland  is  rezoned  to  residential  development.   The  city 
of  Virginia  Beach  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coastal  cities 
in  the  United  States.   The  Refuge  area  is  relatively  rural  and 
has  maintained  this  rural,  agriculture  character  for  more  than 
300  years.   However,  the  rural  atmosphere  is  attracting 
residents.   In  addition,  once  the  northern  portion  of  the  City 
becomes  saturated,  the  Refuge  area  will  absorb  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  City's  overall  growth.   The  threat  to  the  area 
is  imminent,  with  new  housing  subdivisions  approved  during  the 
1994/1995  period.   The  City  is  currently  considering  doubling 
the  number  of  allowed  housing  units  in  the  southern  watershed 
area  of  Virginia  Beach.   This  is  why  many  citizens  in 
Southeastern  Virginia  feel  that  the  time  to  complete  this 
project  is  now. 
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There  are  over  1100  acres  ready  to  be  purchased  from 
willing  sellers.   We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  allocate 
additional  funds  to  continue  this  important  program.   Without 
additional  funding,  acquisition  will  cease  and  habitat  will  be 
lost  to  housing. 

The  Back  Bay  'watershed  is  an  important  migratory  bird 
feeding  and  resting  area.   It  is  a  critical  segment  of  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.   This  area  preserves  habitat  for  endangered,  as 
well  as  rare  and  threatened  species.   These  include  bald  eagle, 
osprey,  peregrine  falcon,  black  duck,  loggerhead  turtle  and 
piping  plover.   This  Refuge  is  also  an  important  winter  habitat 
for  snow  geese,  tundra  swan  and  other  migratory  waterfowl.   The 
Refuge  has  become  increasingly  important  in  meeting  biodiversity 
objectives  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  provides 
important  habitat  for  numerous  species  of  neotropical  migratory 
birds  and  other  non-game  species.   Forested  wetland  restoration 
and  water  quality  enhancement  of  the  Bay  itself  are  important 
goals  of  the  project. 

As  the  metropolitan  area  of  Southeastern  Virginia  continues 
to  grow,  natural  havens  such  as  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  are  increasingly  important  to  its  1.4  million 
inhabitants.   The  Refuge  provides  public  recreation,  e.g. 
biking,  hiking,  bird- watching,  photography  and  nature 
observation.   Visitation  at  the  Refuge  is  nearly  100,000  per 
year.   Environmental  education  is  a  major  public  use,  with  over 
3000  schoolchildren  utilizing  the  area  in  1994.   From  the 
Refuge's  visitor  center,  students  can  observe  seven  different 
habitats.   These  habitats  are  necessary  for  the  survival  of  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife.  The  Service  has  begun  construction  of 
an  outdoor  classroom  on  newly  acquired  land.   This  claswsroom 
will  be  used  to  study  field  habitat  and  will  contain  a  fresh 
water  pond  and  a  wooded  swamp,  which  are  not  available  at  the 
present  barrier  spit  classroom  site.   Because  of  this  new 
classroom,  more  students  may  participate  in  environmental 
education  at  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.   This  classroom 
project  is  being  built  by  volunteers  and  is  being  funded  by  a 
challenge  grant,  with  $8000  being  raised  by  the  community  to 
date. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Back  Bay,  that 
are  contiguous  with  Refuge  property,  will  provide  a  more 
complete  wildlife  habitat  unit  that  can  be  managed  with  the 
existing  Refuge  staff.  The  expansion  of  the  Refuge  will  curtail 
the  further  deterioration  of  water  quality  and  destruction  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

In  order  to  continue  the  Back  Bay  Refuge  expansion  project, 
we  respectfully  request  $  3.8  million  for  FY  '96.   It  is 
estimated  that  this  funding  will  acquire  an  additional  1100 
acres  of  invaluable  habitat.   This  will  provide  a  buffer  of 
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forest  and  raaz-sh  between  Virginia  Beach  development  and  Back 
Bay,  which  will  prevent  further  degradation  of  waterfowl  habitat 
that  is  especially  important  to  wintering  black  ducks.   In 
addition,  the  Refuge  is  participating  in  a  cooperative  effort 
with  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  to  restore  forested  wetlands. 
Approximately,  5200  trees  and  2600  shrub  saplings,  comprising 
eight  species  of  native  vegetation,  were  planted  by  over  250 
volunteers  on  13  acres  of  previously  drained  wetlands.   This 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Refuge  in  1993.   This  is  an  example  of 
ecosystem  management  which  will  improve  water  quality  and 
wildlife  habitat.   The  restoration  of  native  wet  woods  addresses 
the  loss  of  similar  woods  on  privately  owned  lands  in  this  area. 
It  is  expected  that  the  project  will  improve  biological 
diversity  in  the  Back  Bay  watershed  through  the  reintroduction 
of  native  plants.   The  project  will  also  benefit  neotropical 
migratory  birds,  which  are  currently  declining  throughout  their 
range. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  for  the  funding  that  you 
have  appropriated  through  FY  '95.   This  money  has  purchased  3336 
acres  of  the  proposed  6340  acre  expansion.   Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  important  project. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Molly  P.  Brown 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
GWEN  MARSHALL,  PROTECT  BIODIVERSITY  IN  PUBUC  FORESTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Next  is  Gwen  Marshall.  I  didn't  see  you  hiding  back 
there. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  wasn't  hiding. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  full  statement  in,  Gwen,  and  summa- 
rize, please. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

The  main  topic  of  my  testimony  is  salvage  timber  sales  and 
health  of  the  Nation's  forests  relative  to  the  need  for  timber  pro- 
duction. To  try  to  keep  myself  on  track,  I  brought  a  copy  of  my  oral 
testimony,  which  is  not  like  my  written  testimony,  and  also,  as  a 
separate  issue  I  have  written  up  a  little  report  on  the  land  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Wayne  since  1987,  with  an  extra  copy  for  Barbara.  And 
I  wrote  a  note  on  there  on  why  you  would  not  want  to  give  the 
Wayne  to  Ohio.  They  don't  know  what  they  have  now.  They  can't 
even  produce  a  map  of  any  body  of  land  they  already  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  a  lot  of  resistance,  as  you  know,  in  the 
Wayne  to  any  more  land  acquisition. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  know.  Wait  until  you  read.  I  think  you're  going 
to  find  some  allies  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  We  haven't  heard  from  the  allies  except  you. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Well,  we  apologize  for  that.  I've  been  trying  to 
meet  with  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  My  staff  tells  me  the  allies  are  writing  to  us. 

Go  ahead.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Marshall.  Okay,  the  main  issue  I've  got  is  that  if  there's 
a  shortage  of  wood  for  building  supplies,  I  wouldn't  be  getting  a 
station  wagon-load  of  junk  mail  every  year  with  all  these  ads  tell- 
ing me  to  go  out  there  and  buy 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  Canadian.  They  use  Canadian  wood  fiber. 

Ms.  Marshall.  All  I  know  is  I'm  getting  a  station  wagon-load, 
and  I  haven't  gotten  around  to  hauling  it  out,  and  I  don't  think  it's 
going  to  fit  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  a  fire  hazard;  you'd  better  do  that. 

Go  ahead.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Marshall.  We'll  get  off  on  that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know  Gwen  well,  just  in  case  you  wonder,  all 
these  exchanges  here. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Anyway,  if  building — if  wood  was  in  such  a  short 
supply,  they  wouldn't  be  advertising  things  like  garden  edging  and 
the  patio  decks  and  the  fences 

Mr.  Regula.  People  have  jobs  making  all  that  stuff. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  didn't  say  they  didn't.  I  said  if  there  was  such 
a  shortage  of  supplies,  we  wouldn't  be  having  all  these  ads. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  wouldn't  buy  it  if  you  didn't  get  the  ads. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  don't  have  any  money;  I  don't  buy  it  anyway. 

So,  anyway,  this  comes  in  every  week. 

And  the  next  thing  I  would  note  is,  if  wood  was  overpriced,  my 
sister  and  her  husband  wouldn't  have  thrown  out  the  wood  from 
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their  patio  deck  this  past  fall  when  they  remodeled.  It  was  less 
than  10  years  old.  It  was  not  in  bad  shape.  The  deck  was  bigger 
than  my  bedroom  and  it  was  a  second  story;  it  was  huge. 

And  as  far  as  lumber  being  a  huge  fact  in  the  price  of  a  home, 
that's  not  really  true  except  in  the  upscale  market  anjrway.  My 
younger  sister,  the  one  who  threw  out  the  patio  deck,  was  able  to 
buy  her  four-bedroom  home  as  a  single  working  woman  when  she 
was  less  than  30  years  old. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  only  have  a  couple  of  minutes  left. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  against  the  salvage  sales.  What  would  you 
say,  just  let  nature  take  its  course? 

Ms.  Marshall.  Well,  actually,  111  show  you,  if  you'll  give  me  just 
a  minute. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  even  brought  you  some  salvage  wood  as  a  sou- 
venir. 

Anyway,  like  I  said,  my  sister  wouldn't  be  throwing  out  her  deck. 
My  father  is  moving  his  office,  and  they're  throwing  out  the  wood 
from  their  book  shelves.  I  mean,  there's  a  reason  for  this.  It's 
cheap.  I  might  go  pick  it  up,  but  what  can  I  say? 

I  think  the  timber  industry's  just  trjdng  to  increase  its  market 
share,  because  like  my  school  is  built  of  metal  and  plastic,  and  the 
old  superstition  "knock  on  wood"  is  really  hard  to  implement  in  the 
school  an3anore. 

Also,  I  notice  that  wood  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  frivolous 
building  material,  the  swing  sets.  Personally,  I  would — ^you  know, 
I  grew  up  with  a  metal  swing  set  and  all  that. 

So  the  other  thing  that  I  wanted  you  to  know  was  that  you 
quoted  a  price  of  $3.02  for  a  2  x  4  x  8.  I  certainly  hope  you  didn't 
buy  any  at  that  price.  I  stopped  at  the  84  on  the  way  up;  2  x  4 
X  8s  regular  are  $2.54;  pressure-treated  was  on  sale  until  the  9th 
for  $2.84,  and  they've  got  these  precut  studs  that  are  just  three 
inches  shorter  for  $2.24.  I  mean,  this  is  a  deal.  You've  got  to  shop 
around,  you  know.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Regula.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  wood  it  is. 

Ms.  Marshall.  This  is  pine,  and  they  assured  me  that  2  x  4s  are 
made  of  pine,  because  I  know  nothing  about  this,  and  I  didn't  tell 
the  guy  why  I  was  asking  the  questions.  He  said,  "Didn't  you  get 
our  mailing?" 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't."  I  was  in  Pennsylvania,  you  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  you've  got  about  a  minute,  Gwen. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Okay.  I  consider  pallets  as  a  waste  of  a  resource, 
but  letting  the  wood  decay  on  the  forest  floor  and  rot  is  not  a  waste 
of  wood.  The  forests  are  under  attack  by  air  pollution,  which  is 
what  this  article  is  about,  and  I  think  the  reason  we  can't  restore 
the  oaks  in  our  forests  in  Ohio  is  lack  of  dirt  for  the  tap  root. 

So  I  brought  you  a  souvenir.  This  was  not  from  a  national  forest 
because  I  can  assure  you  finding  down  wood  in  a  national  forest 
is  hard,  but  when  a  timber  producer  cuts  trees  at  the  end  of  their 
quick  growing  cycle,  in  a  tree's  life  cycle  it's  like  killing  off  humans 
when  they  graduate  high  school.  They've  spent  their  life  taking; 
now  they're  ready  for  the  payback.  Unlike  the  tree  in  its  quick- 
growing  stage,  the  mature  tree  drops  more  nutrients  and  leaf  clut- 
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ter  than  it  consumes  from  the  soil.  At  the  stage  that  the  foresters 
call  deca5ring  and  decadent,  the  trees  become  the  home  for  a  variety 
of  critters  which  eat  pests  that  are  harmful  to  the  trees.  When  the 
tree  falls  to  the  ground,  it  becomes  home  for  another  set  of  critters. 

And  as  far  as  rotting  wood  becoming  a  fire  hazard,  rotting  wood 
breathes  life  into  the  forest.  It's  not  a  fire  hazard.  I  mean,  it's  real- 
ly not. 

See,  I'm  prepared  with  all  this. 

Excuse  me  if  I 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  going  to  have  to  finish. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  didn't  take  my  whole  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  can  give  you  about  one  minute. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Okay.  Okay,  the  salvage  rider  itself,  in  my  obser- 
vation, was  about  producing  a  cheap  volume  of  timber,  not  about 
producing  a  value  for  the  taxpayer.  It  says  sales  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded because  of  the  cost  of  such  activities  are  likely  to  exceed  the 
revenues.  It  was  not  about  forest  health.  Telling  the  Forest  Service 
to  go  out  and  cut  more  trees  is  like  telling  the  alcoholic  to  go  out 
and  drink  some  more  to  get  rid  of  the  hangover,  and  that's  what 
we're  telling  them  to  do. 

And  it  was  a  quota  bill.  It  set  a  quota,  "shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing." This  is  not  about  forest  health;  it  was  about  quotas.  And 
that's  my  problem  with  it;  it  was  not  about  forest  health. 

And  I'm  angry  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  is  talk- 
ing more  about  rights  than  responsibilities.  At  school  we've  got 
these  kinds  of  forms  we  fill  out  on  these  problems,  little  things 
we're  having.  I  really  am  a  bom  and  bred  and  raised  Republican. 
Here's  me  with  the  Party,  you  know,  at  a  college  party  when  I  used 
to  be  an  officer.  I'm  embarrassed  that  people  are  getting  so  mad  at 
the  Party.  People  are  angry  in  genersd.  I'm  up  here  with  three  sets 
of  testimony,  written,  one  from  Oregon,  one  from  Ohio,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I'm  going  to  give  to  them. 

But,  also,  I  wanted  you  to  have  a  set  of  these  newspaper  articles. 
People  are  not  happy,  and  that's  what  I'm  hoping  we  can  change. 
And  one  of  the  things  that  we're  not  happy  about 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  out  of  time,  Gwen. 

Ms.  Marshall  [continuing].  Is  the  rising  budget.  This  is  what 
the  budget  has  done  in  the  last  year.  It  went  clear  off  of  my  graph. 
And  what  we're  getting  in  terms  of  return  is  where  our  problem 
lies. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you.  We're  going  to  have  to  stop  here. 

Ms.  Marshall.  And  this  is  the  return  in  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Marshall.  This  is  the  return  relative — continuing  to  pour 
money  into  the  Forest  Service's  budget  to  deliver  timber  is  like 
pouring  money  down  a  rat  hole. 

Mr.  Regula.  Gwen,  I  don't  want  to  cut  you  off,  but  you're  over 
your  time  limit. 

Ms.  Marshall.  This  is  my  last  sentence,  I  promise. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Marshall.  It's  time  to  privatize  the  timber  industry,  get  the 
Forest  Service  out  of  the  timber-producing  business  into  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  care  of  our  forests,  and  this  is  the  greatest  service 
Congress  can  do  for  our  forests  and  our  future  generations. 
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And  I  really  was  done. 
Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.    Marshall.    Thanks.    See,   you    didn't    really   cut    me    off. 
Thanks. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Marshall  follows:] 
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Written  Testimony  Regarding  the  Forest  Service's  FY'96  budget 

by  Gwen  Marshall,  spokesperson  for  Protect  Biodiversity  in  Public  Forests 

243   Parkway  #3,   Cincinnati,  OH  45216;  (513)  761-6978 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE'S  BUDGET  HAS  INCREASED  WHILE 
ITS  RETURN  TO  THE  TREASURY  HAS  DECREASED 


There  was  a  time  when  the  supply  of  timber  on  public  lands  seemed 
endless  and  the  Forest  Service  was  able  to  produce  11  billion  board  feet 
(BBF)  in  a  year  on  a  relatively  low  budget.  In  1976  a  budget  of  $743,270 
million  was  approved  for  the  Forest  Service  for  FY'77.  In  1994,  when 
timber  supplies  have  dwindled  to  where  the  Forest  Service  has  to  struggle 
to  produce  one-fifth  of  the  1980's  volume,  the  Forest  Service  budget  for 
FY'95  had  grown  to  $3,362  billion.  In  18  years  the  Forest  Service's  budget 
hadincreased  to  become  4.5  times  as  large  as  the  1976  budget.  This 
increase  is  a  result  of  more  than  just  inflation. 


Forest  Service's  Budget 

In  Millions  of  Dollars 

Years 

Dollars 

76    FY77 

743.27 

77    FY78 

1187.917 

78    FY79 

1423  195 

79    FY80 

1494  848 

•80    FY81 

1461  204 

•81     FY82 

1351   228 

•82    FY83 

1522 

•83    FY84 

1328.404 

•84    FY85 

1310.073 

•85    FY86 

1486.97 

•86    FY87 
•87    FY88 

1665.845 

1686.32 

•88    FY89 

1845.011 

•89    FY90 

2255.32 

•90    FY91 

2329.155 

•91     FY92 

2260.152 

•92    FY93 

2365.311 

•93    FY94 

2372.77 

•94    FY95 

3362.155 

Budget  for  Forest  Service 
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In  1977,  for  FY'78,  the  Forest  Service  was  granted  a  drastic  increase  in  its 
budget  to  $1 ,187.917  million  because  the  Forest  Service  was  unable  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  being  placed  on  it  by  its  conflicting  multiple  use  mandate.   Even 
though  this  inconsistency  was  being  noticed,  the  Forest  Service  still  contracted  to 
produce  1 1 .5  BBF  of  timber  for  FY'78.  One  result  of  a  June  11,1 979  order  to  increase 
timber  production  by  then  President  Carter,  was  that  the  Forest  Service's  budget  was 
increased  to  $1 .494  billion  for  FY'80.  The  Forest  Service's  budget  had  doubled 
between  FY'77  and  FY'80. 

Between  1980  and  1994  the  Forest  Service  budget  basically  doubled  again  by 
increasing  another  $1.4  billion  to  $2.8  billion  for  FY'95.  This  increase  has  come  both 
because  of  and  in  spite  of  the  Forest  Service's  multiple-use  mandate.  As  an  example 
of  its  multiple-use  mandate,  in  its  FY'92  budget  request,  the  Forest  Service  claimed  to 
provide  40%  of  the  recreational  opportunities  available  on  public  lands  and  55%  of  the 
annual  water  yields  of  the  western  states.  It  is  the  timber  program  that  has  became  the 
Forest  Service's  (and  tax  payers's)  economic  liability.  For  example  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  timber  replacement  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  harvests  and 
the  regrowth  was  significantly  less  valuable  economically.  Besides  the  loss  of  the 
trees  the  land  was  severely  damaged  by  the  cut  and  mn  timber  sales.   In  1993,  for 
FY'94  approximately  $17.3  million  was  appropriated  to  restore  watersheds  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  had  been  damaged  by  logging  and  this  is  just  the  start  of  what  is 
needed. 

As  the  cost  of  providing  timber  from  a  dwindling  resource  increased,  the  return 
to  the  treasury  both  in  actual  dollars  and  percent  of  investment  decreased.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  Forest  Service  was  allocated  $2,372,770  million  for  promising  to 
deliver  4.6  BBF  and  $71 .895  million  in  returns  to  the  treasury.  They  were  allocated 
$198  million  for  timber  sale  preparation  and  an  additional  $128.2  million  for 
construction  of  timber  roads  for  a  total  of  $326.2  million.  The  return  to  the  treasury  was 
only  $48,289  million  so  the  direct  cost  of  delivering  the  timber  was  5.7  times  the  return 
to  the  U.S.  treasury.  As  far  as  the  whole  Forest  Service  budget  for  FY94,  they  ended 
up  running  $15  million  over  budget  and  since  they  only  returned  67%  of  what  they 
promised,  it  amounted  to  a  2.02%  return  to  the  U.S.  treasury.  The  increase  in  the 
budget  has  been  as  steady  as  the  decline  in  the  return  to  the  treasury  even  though  the 
price  per  board  foot  had  increased.  In  FY'91  the  Forest  Service  Budget  was  $2,319 
billion,  the  return  to  the  treasury  was  $96,280  million  or  4.15%.  The  FY'92  percent  of 
return  was  3.06%,  in  '93  it  was  3.21%  and  in  FY'95  the  anticipated  rate  of  return  was 
only  1.83%.  The  timber  program  clearly  is  not  a  money  maker  for  the  U.S.  tax  payer. 


PERCENT  RETURN  TO 
U.S.  TREASURY 


Years 

:  Percent  Return 

■90    FY91 

4.15 

•91     FY92 

3  06 

■92    FY93 

3.21 

■93    FY94 

2.02 

■94    FY95 

1.83 
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THE  FOREST  SERVICE  IS  THE  MAIN  BENEFICIARY 
OF  ITS  TIMBER  PROGRAM 


It  is  time  to  privitize  the  timt)er  industry.    It  is  not  healthy  for  the  industry  to  have  to  depend  on 
federal  dollars  when  deficit  cutting  measures  are  needed.  The  Forest  Service's  timber  program  is  a  drain 
on  the  treasury  and  our  natural  resources  as  well  as  sowirig  the  seeds  for  the  destruction  of  the  nation's 
timber  industry  is  the  Forest  Service's  timljer  program.  It  is  because  the  timtier  industry  has  come  to 
depend  on  harvesting  trees  from  public  lands  that  the  industry  is  in  decline.  The  most  productive  forest 
lands  are  owned  by  private  individuals  and  corporations  whereas  the  lands  "no  one  wanted"  tend  to  be 
owned  by  the  public.  Even  though  proportionally  the  public  lands  contritxite  only  a  small  percent  of 
timber  to  the  industry,  this  small  percent  skews  the  industry  pricing  system  and  is  planting  the  seeds  of  the 
timber  industry's  destmction. 

The  Forest  Service  has  intentionally  created  a  dependency  by  the  timber  industry  on  it  to  justify  its 
own  existence.  Unfortunately  for  the  timber  industry  if  it  continues  to  rely  on  public  lands  for  its  timber 
supply,  it  will  not  long  survive.  The  timber  program  of  the  publicly  owned  forests  depends  on  the  timber 
industry  for  financial  support  so  it  is  in  their  best  interest,  not  the  interest  of  the  public  or  timber  industry, 
for  these  public  land  managers  to  create  a  dependency  on  their  timber  supply.  By  pricing  the  public 
owned  timber  below  the  costs  of  what  a  private  land  owner  could  sustainably  produce  timber  on  a  long 
term  basis,  the  public  timber  managers  have  created  a  situation  that  is  very  damaging  to  the  long  term 
interests  of  the  timber  industry.  Only  when  this  artificially  low  priced  timber  is  renx)ved  from  the  mar1<et  will 
the  price  of  timber  be  allowed  to  rise  to  where  wastes  will  be  reduced  and  the  supplies  can  be  assured. 

Private  Landowners 
Can't   Compete 

Because  of  the  Forest  Service's 
intervention  in  the  nation's  timber  industry  the 
private  landowner  can't  compete  financially. 
Unlike  public  land  managers,  the  private 
landowner  who  sells  timber  needs  to  actually 
make  a  profit  which  is  not  possible  on  a 
sustainable  basis  because  of  the  relatively  low 
prices  for  federal  timber.  The  private  landowner 
can't  charge  enough  to  make  a  profit  because  of 
unfair  competition  by  public  land  timber  sales 
which  have  basically  set  the  price  for  timber.  The 
most  a  private  land  owner  can  get  is  about  1 0% 
above  the  rate  charged  by  the  public  forests. 

Not  all  forests  are  capable  of  being 
financially  productive.  Some  forests  physically 
can't  produce  enough  volume  to  be  profitable  or 
they  are  incapable  of  reproducing  at  all  after 
being  clearcut.  In  the  east  many  of  these 
financially  unprofitable  lands  have  been  sold  to 
the  public  and  in  the  west  many  of  these  lands 
remained  in  the  public  ownership.  Federal 
ownership  of  unprofitable  lands  does  help  hold 
up  properly  values  for  the  private  land  owners 
and  produces  return  to  local  communities  at  no 
cost  to  them  in  the  form  of  "payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes"  when  no  commercial  production  occurs. 


Actually 

Actual  $'s 

Fiscal  Year 

received  by  FS 

Returned 

FY91 

2319.421 

96.28 

FY92 

2370.639 

72.748 

FY93 

2345.207 

75.366 

FY94 

2387.77 

48.289 

1  Funded  &  Returned  | 

M2600n 
j    2400- 
1    2200- 
1    2000- 
i    1800- 

0  1600- 
"  1400- 
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WHAT  SHOULD  WE  DO  WITH  COMMERCIALLY  UNPRODUCTIVE 
PUBLIC  OWNED  TIMBER   LANDS? 

Lands  that  are  not  commercially  profitable  do  have  other  values  that  benefit  mankind  as 
a  whole.  It  is  these  lands  that  should  be  retained  as  commons  for  the  common  good  and  they 
should  be  managed  to  do  what  the  private  land  owner  cannot  afford  to  do.  Every  ecosystem  needs 
large  blocks  of  land  where  forests  and  other  ecosystems  are  able  to  continue  in  their  natural 
evolutionary  process.    What  we  have  learned  over  the  years  in  forestry  and  other  scientific 
endeavors  is  that  we  do  not  know  nearly  enough  to  make  the  right  decisions  all  the  time.   It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  biological  reserves  where  evolution  can  continue  without  the 
unnatural  constraints  being  placed  on  it  by  a  timbering  process.  These  areas  must  be  large 
enough  and  spread  out  enough  that  one  "disaster"  such  as  a  local  fire,  flood  or  infestation  does  not 
destroy  the  entire  gene  pool. 

The  Forest  Service's  timber  program  and  most  timber  programs  on  privately  owned  land 
are  not  truly  sustainable  since  they  don't  allow  for  soil  regeneration.    For  a  forest  to  continue, 
we  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  forest  to  be  able  to  recycle  nutrients  back  into  the 
ecosystem.   We  know  that  cutting  trees  as  soon  as  they  finish  the  quick  growing  portion  of  their 
life  cycle,  cuts  their  life  cycle  off  at  a  point  that  would  be  comparable  to  killing  all  teenage 
humans  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16-18  years  old.   What  we  don't  know  for  certain  is  how 
long  we  have  until  this  short  term  strategy  of  modern  commercial  logging  destroys  our  native 
forest  ecosystems  completely.   We  know  that  each  generation  of  trees  are  growing  smaller  than 
the  previous  and  some  estimates  are  that  four  rotations  is  the  most  that  can  be  expected.  The 
first  cutting  of  our  central  hardwoods  extinguished  the  larger  mammals  such  as  the  wood  bison 
and  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  second  cutting  is  threatening  the  song  birds.   The  first  cutting 
produced  massive  logs,  the  second  pole  timber,  the  next  level  is  chips,  the  final  stage  of  logging 
will  only  be  useful  to  produce  biomass  for  electric  plants.    The  current  practices  encourage 
waste  of  the  resources  as  evidenced  by  the  growing  landfill  crisis. 

One  of  the  missing  elements  of  the  young  forest  is  the  recycling  lichens  which  can  only 
exist  on  old  growth  trees.    In  the  Pacific  Northwest  those  fighting  for  the  survival  of  the  forest 
of  Clayoquot  Sound  have  discovered  a  "keystone"  species  that  is  dependent  on  old  growth  forests. 
In  order  for  the  leaf  mulch  and  other  woody  debris  of  these  forests  to  be  recycled  back  into  soil 
it  must  pass  through  the  body  of  a  tiny  millipede  that  is  dependent  on  old  growth  habitat  making 
this  species  a  keystone  to  the  survival  of  the  habitat.    Is  there  a  keystone  for  all  forest 
ecosystems?   This  research  is  not  being  done,  instead  money  for  research  is  being  diverted  to 
figuring  out  ways  to  use  forest  products  and  to  lull  the  public  into  thinking  that  public  land 
managers  are  looking  after  their  forests  and  its  best  long  term  interests.    Only  when  the  public 
land  managers'  own  profit  motive  is  removed  from  public  land  management  will  the  long  term 
interests  of  the  forests  be  addressed. 

So  where  does  this  leave  the  Forest  Service's 
money   losing   timber   program? 

Much  money  has  been  spent  by  the  public  land  managers  and  timber  industry  to  fool  the 
public  into  thinking  that  the  forests  they  manage  are  healthy  and  will  be  for  the  long  term.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  public  and  many  of  the  key  decision  makers  do  not  realize  that  state  or 
national  forests  are  being  logged  nor  do  they  realize  how  relatively  small  these  forests  are  so 
they  may  not  understand  the  problems.   The  fact  is  that  the  current  policy  of  logging  our  forests 
is  harmful  to  the  forests  and  the  taxpayers  and  in  fact  only  favors  the  short  term  interests  of 
corporations.    The  rest  of  the  world  looks  to  the  U.S.  for  direction  and  our  current  forest  policy 
is  not  one  we  want  anyone  to  imitate.   If  we  continue  down  this  path  we're  going  to  be  in  trouble, 
it's  time  for  a  true  change. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

DANIEL  J.  FUNSCH,  OUTREACH  DIRECTOR,  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  WILD 
ROCKIES 

Mr.  Regula.  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies,  Daniel  Funsch?  Is 
that  right,  Funsch? 

Mr.  Funsch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  testimony  in  the  record,  and  summa- 
rize, please. 

Mr.  Funsch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  committee.  I've  been  back  about  three  years  now  to  do 
this. 

I  represent  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies.  We're  a  grassroots 
regional  conservation  group  based  in  Montaina.  We  work  in  the 
northern  Rockies,  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  picture  of  that  region. 
And  by  that,  I  mean  most  of  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  a 
little  bit  of  the  northeast  comer — or  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming, 
and  then  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  I  don't  know  if  you've 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  this  region 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  yes,  I've  been  there  several  times. 

Mr.  FuNSCH.  Okay.  So  you  know,  then,  some  of  the  outstanding 
values  we  have:  water  you  can  still  drink,  fishing  and  hunting 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Funsch  [continuing].  That's  really  unmatched  anywhere. 

Our  group  is  made  up  of  about  600  small  businesses  and  con- 
servation groups,  about  500  businesses  and  100  organizations, 
property  owners'  groups,  hunting  clubs,  humane  society  chapters, 
and  everything  in  between.  And  these  folks  are  concerned  that  the 
level  of  development  we've  seen  in  our  region  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  land's  capacity  to  sustain  that  development. 

Mr.  Regula.  Development  of  what? 

Mr.  Funsch.  Primarily  road  building.  That's  the  principal  threat 
to  the  ecological  health  of  our  region,  and  it's  also  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint  the  most  costly 

Mr.  Regula.  Because  roads  provide  access,  is  that  why  you  see 
roads  as  a  threat? 

Mr.  Funsch.  Roads,  the  greatest  threat  that  roads  pose,  I  be- 
lieve, is  sediment,  and  the  sediment  that  comes  from  these  roads. 
Now  they  had  devised  estimates  to,  you  know,  estimate  the  cost  of 
dredging  sediment  from  dams  using  agricultural  figures. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  saying  the  roads  are  just  sort  of  cut  in  on 
the  raw  ground 

Mr.  Funsch.  That's  exactly  what 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  And  then  you  get  siltation  coming  off? 

Mr.  Funsch.  Into  the  streams. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FUNSCH.  Right.  That's  why,  of  course,  Chinook  and  sockeye 
salmon  have  been  listed,  and  that's  why  bull  trout — our  organiza- 
tion is  right  now  in  court  trying  to  get  them  protected. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  would  like  to  see  the  road  budget  reduced? 

Mr.  FuNSCH.  Phased  right  out.  We  don't  think  that  we  need  any 
new  roads.  We  think  we  can  accommodate  the  timber  production 
needs  within  the  capabilities  of  our  landscape  with  existing  roads. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Congress  didn't  provide  for 
any  more  roads,  that  there  would  be  a  flat  number  on  the  cut  or 
would  it  be  diminished,  the  total  cut  of  timber  on  the  national  for- 
ests? 

Mr.  FUNSCH.  Well,  the  cut,  total  in  our  region — it's  hard  to  say. 
I  think  that  we  could  maintain — I  think  we're  going  to  see  the  cut 
go  down  regardless  of  what  we  do,  whether  we  build  new  roads  or 
not.  In  many  cases  in  the  northern  Rockies  building  new  roads 
adds  so  much  sediment  to  the  streams  and  it  further  deteriorates 
wildlife  habitat,  and,  therefore,  the  agencies  are  forced  to  cut  back 
on  the  amount  of  logging  they  can  do.  In  many  cases  they've  had 
to  shorten  hunting  seasons  because  now  mature  bull  elk  are  harder 
to  find,  and  we're  running  into  constraints  on  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  saying  forestry  and  multiple  use  are 
somewhat  at  odds? 

Mr.  FuNSCH.  I  am,  quite  so,  yes.  You  know,  we  were  really  hop- 
ing that  we  can  learn  a  little  bit  from  the  lessons  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  There  we  had  social  turmoil  that  resulted  from  this  eco- 
logical crisis,  and,  unfortunately,  we  seem  determined  to  repeat 
that  scenario  in  the  northern  Rockies.  Here  we  still  have  roadless 
lands  that  are  worth  protecting.  We  have  Alaska-sized  wilderness 
in  the  lower  48  States.  That  is  our  region's  greatest  economic  asset, 
sir,  and  I'm  here  to  report  that  people  in  our  region  are  really  con- 
cerned about  this.  I  work  with  hunters,  fishermen,  loggers,  ranch- 
ers who  want  to  see  roadless  lands  off-limits  to  more  logging.  They 
don't  necessarily  want  a  capital  "W"  "Wilderness,"  but  most  people 
are  united  in  wanting  less  roads,  more  emphasis  on  wildlife  and 
fisheries,  and,  of  course,  coming  along  with  that  is  a  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  And  I  think  that — ^you  know,  our  region  has  never  been 
known  as  a  great  tree-growing  area.  We  can't  compete  with  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  or  the  Southeast 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  FuNSCH  [continuing].  And  we  need  to  work  with  our  region's 
strengths,  which  are  the  natural  values.  We  weathered  the  reces- 
sion of  the  eighties  quite  well  due  to  the  quality  of  life.  We've  got 
small  industries  moving  there,  and  that's  going  quite  well,  and  the 
timber  program,  and  especially  the  rescissions  bill  and  the  man- 
dated targeted  logging  quotas,  are  a  real  threat  to  that  long-term 
integrity  of  our  region. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  salvage  areas  in  the  wild  Rockies? 

Mr.  FUNSCH.  A  bunch,  yes,  many,  many.  And  I  would  say  that 
roughly  90  percent  of  the  fires  that  burned  last  year  in  Idaho  and 
Montana  affected  roaded  areas.  So  the  whole  premise  that  we  can 
prevent  wild  fires  by  doing  more  road-building  and  thinning  is,  I 
think,  a  fallacy.  We  need  to  look  at  the  facts,  and  the  reality  is  that 
we  cannot  stop  fires  by  going  out  into  the  forest  and  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  thin  remote  roadless  areas.  It  won't  work  and  it 
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won't  be  worth  what  we  paid  for  it.  I  think,  instead,  we  need  to 
concentrate  our  fire-fighting  efforts  on  the  urban/forest  interface 
and  let  these  roadless  areas  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  FuNSCH.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Funsch  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  ttte  committee,  my  name  is  Daniel  ).  Funsch  and  I  am 
the  Outreach  Director  for  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies  (AWR),  based  in  Missoula, 
Montana.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  committee,  and  I  will  discuss 
the  Forest  Service  timber  program  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Rockies  states  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  <ts  weU  as  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.   AWR  is  a 
non-profit,  international  conservation  alliance  comprised  of  over  600  small  businesses  and 
conservation  organizations,  and  well  over  6000  individual  members  and  supporters.   Our 
membership  network  extends  throughout  tiie  country,  but  most  of  our  members  are 
found  witldn  the  Northern  Rockies  region. 

My  testimony  will  address  the  Forest  Service's  FY  19%  budget  request  While  we  are 
most  concerned  about  the  Northern  Rockies,  the  problem  of  public  forest  development 
and  ecosystem  degradation  is  national  in  scope.  I  will  discuss  general  trends  in  the  budget, 
the  hidden  costs  of  the  timber  program,  the  Taylor-Yoimg  Amendment  to  the  Rescissions 
bill,  and  the  "forest  health"  issue  upon  which  the  recent  push  to  log  oiu-  remaining  forests 
is  based.  I  will  also  present  my  recommendations  to  the  Committee  for  amending  the 
budget  to  better  accomplish  the  legal  and  public  trust  obligations  of  the  Forest  Service. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Northern  Rockies  is  our  country's  most  popular  wildland  region.  World-class 
game  and  fish  populations  provide  unmatched  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities,  and 
our  dean  water  and  breathtaking  scenery  contribute  to  a  quality  of  life  found  in  few  other 
places.  The  National  Forests  of  this  region  provide  critical  habitat  for  sensitive,  threatened 
and  endangered  species  including  the  grizzly  bear,  woodland  caribou,  gray  wolf,  buU  trout, 
anadromous  salmon  and  sensitive  plants.  These  public  forests  also  form  the  backdrop  for 
our  region's  economic  base.  Economic  growth  and  diversification  are  all  closely  tied  to  the 
integrity  of  these  forests,  as  noted  by  leading  economists  such  as  Dr.  Tom  Power,  chairman 
of  tiie  University  of  Montana  Economics  Department 

Unfortunately  multinational  timber  and  mining  corporations,  with  the  benefit  of 
outdated  government  subsidies,  have  abused  our  public  forests,  destroying  prime  wildlife 
/  habitat  and  choking  our  streams  with  sediment  Timber  theft  and  raw  log  exports  both 
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continue  in  violation  of  federal  law,  and  now  our  region  has  become  a  sacrifice  zone, 
supplying  timber  to  the  insatiable  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast   While  corporate  profits  reach 
record  levels,  small  operators  <ire  put  out  of  business  and  thousands  of  industiy  workers 
lose  their  jobs. 

Federal  forest  policy  and  funding  priorities  are  in  need  of  a  drastic  realignment  to 
bring  them  into  synch  with  the  ecological  constraints  of  our  landscape  and  the  public 
desire  for  ecosystem  protection. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE  BUDGET  -  WHAT  DO  WE  GET  FOR  OUR  INVESTMENT? 

1.  The  Northern  Rockies  Timber  Program  Degrades  Our  Ecosystems  and  Loses  Money 

Logging  and  road  construction  is  expensive  on  the  steep  slopes  in  the  Northern 
Rockies.   Shallow  soils,  short  growing  seasons  and  climatic  extremes  combine  to  make 
most  logging  and  road  building  operations  marginal,  environmentally  risky,  and 
expensive.    National  Forests  in  the  Northern  Rockies  consistentiy  loose  money,  (about 
$185  million  in  FY  1992,  and  over  $100  million  lost  on  Montana  forests  alone  in  FY  1993) 
mostiy  because  of  costiy  roads  and  marginal  timber  values.  Timber  sale  accoimting 
practices  now  used  by  the  Forest  Service  claim  a  net  profit  on  some  National  Forests  in  FY 
1994,  but  these  hide  many  of  the  actual  costs  associated  with  development.   Road  building 
costs  are  obscured  because  roads  eu-e  considered  "investments"  by  the  agency.  In  fact,  roads 
are  a  Uability,  constantiy  adding  sediment  to  streams,  rendering  wildlife  habitat  ineffective, 
and  requiring  costiy  maintenance.   A  large  part  of  the  timber  sale  preparation  costs  are  also 
unfciirly  omitted  from  profit/loss  Ccilculations.   Private  organizations  ranging  from  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  to  the  CATO  Institute  to  Ralph  Nader's  Taxpayer  Assets  Project 
oppose  these  outdated  subsidies,  and  so  do  we. 

Environmental  damage  escalates  along  with  this  burden  on  taxpayers.    Monitoring 
reports  show  alarming  declines  in  water  quality.   Hunting  season  restrictions  have  been 
implemented  because  road  densities  exceed  standards.  Native  fish  and  wildlife  species  are 
in  decline  region-wide. 

2.  Roadless  Area  Developments  Are  Most  Costiy,  Most  Damaging 

Remaining  roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  are  of  critical  importance 
ecologically,  providing  important  buffers  for  water  quality  and  the  last  secure  blocks  of 
intact  habitat  for  wildLfe.  They  are  also  generally  remote,  and  often  quite  steep  with 
sensitive  soils,  making  any  road  construction  or  logging  in  these  areas  extremely 
expensive.   Conversely,  timber  values  tend  to  be  lower  in  roadless  areas  because  they  are 
usually  higher  elevations  and  poor  growing  sites  with  less  commercially  desirable  tree 
species.  Any  development  within  roadless  areas  will  be  conducted  only  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  with  a  corresponding  cost  to  the  health  of  our  environment   We  request 
that  the  committee  adopt  specific  report  language  to  prohibit  funds  being  spent  on  road 
construction  within  roadless  areas. 

3.  A  Costly  Endangered  Species  "Train  Wreck"  Is  In  Progress 

The  Northern  Rockies  region  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  the  country,  and  many  other  sensitive  species  await  protection 
imder  the  Endangered  Species  Act  Grizzly  bears,  gray  wolves,  woodland  caribou,  chinook 
and  sockeye  salmon  are  all  species  listed  under  the  Act  Bull  trout,  wolverine,  lynx,  and 


fisher,  to  name  just  a  few,  are  all  species  awaiting  protection  under  the  Act   The  amount 
of  money  spent  on  endangered  species  recovery  plans  in  this  region  continues  to  grow, 
albeit  with  poor  results. 

In  all  these  cases.  Forest  Service  (FS)  logging  and  road  building  is  the  principle  threat 
to  the  continued  viability  of  these  species.   Both  the  FS  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
lack  the  political  courage  to  uphold  the  law  and  lessen  the  pace  of  development  on  our 
federal  land.  We  urge  the  committee  to  take  the  money  away  from  these  destructive 
programs  and  invest  it  into  habitat  protection  and  restoration.  The  only  way  to  avoid  a 
plethora  of  costly  lawsuits  over  the  fate  of  sensitive  species  is  to  halt  the  developments 
now  driving  them  to  extinction. 

4.  Road  Maintenance,  Restoration  And  Monitoring  Are  Underfunded 

Funding  for  road  maintenance  is  insufficient  to  control  sedimentation,  threatening 
fisheries  throughout  the  region.    Road  removal  is  less  expensive  in  the  long  term  than 
road  maintenance,  but  it  is  rarely  considered  an  option.   Restoration  projects  are  typically 
only  proposed  in  conjunction  with  new  road  construction  and  timber  sales.   Funding  for 
water  quality  monitoring  and  restoration  should  be  increased  as  part  of  a  massive 
watershed  recovery  effort 

THE  FOREST  HEALTH  CRISIS  IS  A  RUSE  TO  DRASTICALLY  INCREASE  LOGGING 

The  current  hysteria  surrounding  forest  fires  and  "forest  health"  is  based  on  fear  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  basic  ecosystem  functions.   Rather  than  spending  billions  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  forest  fires  across  millions  of  acres  of  remote  forest,  a  futile  effort  that  is 
doomed  to  failure,  we  should  realize  that  fires  are  an  inevitable  and  positive,  regenerative 
force  in  our  forest  ecosystems.    Firefighting  and  prevention  efforts  should  concentrate  on 
residential  areas  and  individual  communities  where  they  can  be  effective. 

1.  Implications  Of  The  Taylor- Young  Rider 

The  recent  vote  by  the  U.S.  House  to  approve  the  Taylor- Yoimg  Amendment  to  the 
Rescissions  Bill  has  major  implications  for  Forest  Service  operations.    The  amendment 
calls  for  the  "salvage"  logging  of  six  bUhon  board  feet  per  year  for  the  next  two  years, 
although  this  will  include  large  volumes  of  living,  green  timber.    Even  more  so  than  the 
agency's  ongoing  timber  program,  the  costs  of  this  logging  will  exceed  the  revenues  it 
generates.   The  net  loss  to  the  taxpayer  will  likely  be  hundreds  of  millions  each  year. 

Underbidding  on  salvage  sales  in  central  Idaho  is  now  driving  the  price  of  federal 
timber  down  to  bargain  basement  prices,  setting  the  stage  for  huge  losses  to  the  U.S. 
Treasiuy.  Prices  have  plummeted  from  $500  per  thousand  board  feet  to  $50  to  $85  in  two 
recent  sales  near  McCall,  Idaho.  Timber  companies  will  reap  record  profits,  and  taxpayers 
will  pick  up  the  tab  for  record  subsidies.  The  huge  amount  of  timber  resulting  from  this 
rider  amendment  will  also  flood  the  market  driving  small  operators  out  of  business.  It 
will  also  devalue  timber  on  private  lands. 

Given  the  recent  vote  mandating  such  a  massive  salvage  logging  program,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  strike  all  funding  for  the  Forest  Service's  green  timber  sale  program. 

2.  The  Upper  Columbia  Basin  EIS  Is  a  Costly  Boondoggle 

This  most  recent  initiative  from  the  Forest  Service  is  another  attempt  to  justify 
huge  increases  in  logging  under  the  gmse  of  the  phony  "forest  health"  crisis.  This  new 


programmatic  plan  is  designed  to  replace  existing  Forest  Plans  and  their  site-specific 
criteria  and  standards  with  a  broad,  sweeping  generalized  blueprint  for  thinning  and 
salvage  operations.  We  contest  the  legality  of  this  plan  and  we  urge  you  to  eliminate 
funding  for  it  Already,  it  is  plagued  with  problems.  There  are  huge  data  gaps  in  the 
scientific  analysis  of  our  ecosystems,  and  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  managing  at  such  a 
broad  scale.  We  further  believe  that  the  product  will  be  used  to  shelter  these  sweeping 
management  decisions  from  public  review  and  citizen  input 

CONCLUSION  -  NEW  FUNDING  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  FOREST  SERVICE 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  National  Forest  road  construction  and  timber  sale 
program  in  the  Northern  Rockies  has  become  totally  inconsistent  with  public  opinion, 
science,  and  envirorunental  law,  and  we  implore  you  to  eliminate  funding  for  it    What  is 
urgently  needed  is  funding  for  cm  ambitious  program  of  road  obliteration  and  ecosystem 
restoration,  along  with  protection  of  our  remaining  imdeveloped  lands. 

1.  The  Public  Wants  More  Wilderness  And  Fewer  Roads 

Public  Opinion  polls  in  the  region  consistentiy  demonstrate  strong  public  support 
for  a  new  Forest  Service  emphasis  on  ecosystem  protection  and  restoration.   Citizens 
realize  the  importance  of  our  remaining  roadless  lands  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife 
habitat  and  our  region's  economic  base.   Wilderness  is  the  most  cost  effective 
management  option  for  federal  lands,  it  is  also  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  we  maintain 
viable  species  of  native  wildlife  and  fish  populations. 

2.  The  Benefits  of  Restoration 

With  orUy  a  modest  level  of  investment  we  can  begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
restoring  the  health  and  productivity  of  our  National  Forests  in  the  Northern  Rockies.    A 
region-wide  inventory  is  needed  to  ascertain  the  need  and  potential  for  site  specific 
recovery  plans.   Using  an  average  regional  figure  for  the  cost  of  road  obliteration  (about 
$3,500  per  mile),  we  could  restore  approximately  10,000  miles  of  logging  roads  for  a  cost  of 
about  $35  millioiL   Hundreds  of  new  jobs  would  be  created  in  the  process. 

3.  Specific  Requests  For  the  Forest  Service  Budgeb 

*  eliminate  all  funding  for  new  road  construction  nationwide 

*  place  an  immediate  moratorium  on  roadless  area  entry  and  development 

*  eliminate  all  funding  for  "below  cost"  timber  sales,  where  costs  exceed  revenues 

*  increase  funding  for  watershed  restoration,  monitoring  and  scientific  research 

*  increase  fimding  for  threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species  management 


Respectfully  submitted. 


hiicl ,  //■^rr- 


Daniel  J.  Funsc^ 
outreach  director 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

WILL  CALLAWAY,  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 

Thank  you.  Your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  and 
we'll  appreciate  your  summarizing. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

My  name  is  Will  Callaway.  I'm  the  representative  for  NPCA. 

Knowing  of  your  proclivity  for  interesting  comments  and  quotes, 
I'd  like  to  start  this  morning  with  a  quote  which  is  about  40  years 
old,  but  is  as  apt  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  written  in  Harper's 
magazine,  February  1954  edition.  Mr.  Bernard  Devoto,  in  reporting 
on  the  Park  Service,  wrote,  "In  the  first  10  months  of  1953,  43  mil- 
lion people  had  visited  the  parks.  All  except  a  handful  of  them 
seemed  to  assume  that  a  park  ranger,  a  road,  a  comfort  station, 
and  a  fire  truck  are  just  like  the  waterfalls,  provided  by  nature  at 
no  expense." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  and  everyone  in  this  room  know 
that  this  subcommittee  provides  those  things  through  the  appro- 
priations. We  don't  expect  a  waterfall  this  year,  nor  in  the  out- 
years.  However,  we  do  expect  a  steady  flow.  This  committee  has 
shown  a  longstanding  support  for  the  Park  Service,  maintaining 
operations,  and  that's  what  we're  here  to  promote  today.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  withstand  at  this  time  of  reorganization  of  the  Park 
Service  any  type  of  drought  in  their  funding,  especially  for  oper- 
ations. 

NPCA  supports  the  administration's  request  for  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, $1.55  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1996;  $1.15  billion  of  that  would 
be  put  toward  operation  of  the  parks,  resource  stewardship,  visitor 
services,  maintenance,  and  park  support.  That's  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  monies  going  to 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  think  about  fees  for  park  entrance? 

Mr.  Callaway.  I  think  that's  a  great  way  to  supplement 

Mr.  Regula.  Provided  it's  plowed  back  into  the  parks? 

Mr.  Callaway.  Exactly.  I  will  share  with  you  a  survey  result 
now  that  I  was  going  to  bring  up  later.  We  had  a  survey  recently 
of  nearly  1,000  individuals  across  the  country  in  which  79  percent 
stated  they  would  support  park  increases 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  right?  That's  interesting. 

Mr.  Callaway  [continuing].  If  it  went  back  to  the  park.  There 
was  that  caveat,  that  it  had  to  go  back  to  the  park. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand.  That's  fair. 

Mr.  Callaway.  And  what  are  those  monies  used  for?  For  the 
past  three  months,  we've  heard  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill 
asking,  "What  does  the  Park  Service  do?  Where's  the  accountability 
here?" 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  idea  of  what  some  of  these  monies  would 
be  used  for  in  the  operations  budget:  trail  maintenance  and  visitor 
safety  at  Cuyahoga  Valley;  improving  waste  disposal  and  sanita- 
tion at  Glen  Canyon;  reducing  traffic  congestion  and  improving  vis- 
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itor  services  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  rehab  of  archeologi- 
cal  sites  through  Petroglyph;  trail  restoration  for  the 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  very  aware  of  all  the  needs. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Okay.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  We  hope  you  will  re- 
spond. 

One  thing  that  all  of  these  point  out  is,  what  does  the  Park  Serv- 
ice do?  It  works  to  protect  the  resources  and  it  works  to  serve  the 
visitors.  These  are  things  that  the  Park  Service,  clearly,  is  rec- 
ognizing. Their  reorganization  recognizes  it  in  pointing  out  three 
performance 

Mr.  Regula.  We  also  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Yes,  sir.  Director  Kennedy  has  already  an- 
nounced that  about  a  quarter  of  the  Washington  staff  will  be  elimi- 
nated at  the  administrative  level.  These  savings  will  be  put  back 
out  into  the  parks. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  okay  with  you? 

Mr.  Callaway.  We  support  that  completely.  We've  always  said 
that  the  most  important  place  for  contact  is  at  the  park  level. 
That's  where  we  need  the  resources.  We're  very  supportive  of  that 
idea. 

What  we  do  need  is  the  help  of  this  subcommittee,  in  light  of  a 
lot  of  fiscal  constraints,  to  make  sure  that  the  money's  maintained 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'll  do  the  very  best  we  can 

Mr.  Callaway.  OK. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuingl.  Given  the  resources. 

Mr.  Callaway.  I'd  like  to  make  two  quick  comments  on  rec- 
ommendations by  the  House  Budget  Committee.  One  would  be  a  10 
percent  cut  in  the  operating  budget  due  to  reorganize.  We  would 
oppose  this  completely.  We  feel  like  the  reorganization  is  to  main- 
tain levels,  so  that  we  don't  ask  for  increases. 

And  secondly  is  a  freeze,  a  five-year  moratorium  on  spending 
from  the  LWCF  accounts,  and  you  know  very  well  how  these  mon- 
ies have  been  spent.  It's  not,  as  the  Budget  Committee  stated,  to 
acquire  new  lands;  it's  to  pay  for  the  lands  that  are  already  within 
the  system.  It's  disappointing  to  see  the  Budget  Committee  not 
have  a  full  understanding  of  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  you'd  better  do  some  missionary  work  with 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Callaway.  I'll  probably  go  up  right  after  this,  if  that's  okay 
with  you.  [Laughter.] 

Finally,  let  me  just  end  by  noting  the  survey  which  we'll  release 
in  about  a  month.  Eighty-five  percent  of  all  respondents  had  visited 
parks;  79  percent  would  add  a  dollar  to  their  tax  return  to  support 
the  parks.  Again,  79  percent  would  support  entry  fee  increases,  and 
85  percent  said — and  we  found  this  impressive — that  protecting 
wildlife  habitat,  historical  areas,  air  and  water  quality  were  ex- 
tremely important.  I  think  it's  very  clear  what  the  American  people 
want,  and  I  think  it's  very  clear  what  the  Park  Service  is  trying 
to  do.  They  just  need  the  help  and  resources. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Callaway  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  BY  WILL  CALLAWAY, 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION, 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

REGARDING  nSCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

APRIL  4,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommitte,  my  name  is  Will  Callaway,  and  I  am  a  Washington 
Representative  for  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  (NPCA).  NPCA  is  private,  nonprofit 
citizen  organization  dedicated  to  protecting,  preserving  and  enhancing  the  National  Park  System.  On 
behalf  of  our  450,000  members  nationwide,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
1996  (FY96)  budget  for  the  National  Park  Service. 

Many  things  have  occurred  in  the  past  six  months  that  are  worth  noting  as  we  consider  appropriations 
for  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS).  The  reorganization  of  the  agency  is  fully  underway;  the  Congress 
is  making  strides  toward  reducing  federal  spending;  and  some  have  suggested  that  we  need  to  review  the 
role  that  federal  lands  play  in  this  country.  NPCA  has  watched  closely  as  these  reconmiendations  have 
unfolded  and  some  have  been  implemented. 

Yet,  one  thing  has  remained  the  same  —  the  belief  that  the  National  Park  System  is  one  of  the  best  ideas 
we  ever  had.  Visitation  and  use  continue  to  increase.  More  than  268  million  people  visited  parks  last 
year,  the  equivalent  of  the  country's  entire  population  visiting  a  park  during  the  year.  It  is  with  that 
thought  in  mind  that  I  appear  today  to  encourage  that  the  subcommittee  continue  its  longstanding  support 
for  protecting  and  enhancing  the  National  Park  System  by  providing  the  necessary  funding  levels  for 
operation  of  our  national  parks. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  ftmding  level  for  FY96  of  $1,553  billion  for  the  NPS  to  meet  its 
"stewardship  responsibilities  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  heritage  resources."  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  $1 .  157  billion  will  be  utilized  for  operating  the  368  units  of  the  system,  a  direction  that  NPCA 
applauds.  For  the  NPS  to  fulfill  its  mandate  of  serving  visitors  to  the  parks,  it  must  have  adequate  staff 
and  resources.  The  funding  level  for  FY96  represents  an  increase  of  $60  million  more  than  FY95  levels 
for  park  operations. 

Park  operations  are  comprised  of  four  major  categories:  (1)  resource  stewardship,  (2)  visitor  services, 
(3)  maintenance,  and  (4)  park  support.  One  element  is  common  to  all  these  activities  --  park  service 
staff.  Whether  it  be  the  park  ranger  in  the  field  or  the  support  staff  working  to  provide  information  for 
visitors,  these  people  are  the  core  of  the  NPS  and  enable  it  to  protect  resources  and  serve  visitors.  This 
year  many  have  questioned  how  the  NPS  is  spending  its  appropriations.  Protection  and  service  seem  to 
be  the  simplest  answer. 

1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-1904 
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Recently,  there  has  heen  renewed  interest  in  the  financial  management  problems  of  the  NPS.  Insufficient 
budget  justifications,  poor  bookkeeping,  and  lack  of  accountability  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  raised 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office  interim  report.  While  we  agree 
that  the  NPS  can  do  a  bener  job  of  financial  management,  we  do  not  see  the  shortcomings  as  being  so 
problematic  that  they  justify  a  reduction  of  funds  for  the  NPS. 

We  already  have  seen  this  subcommittee  recommend  a  rescission  of  $47  million  from  FY95 
appropriations.  NPCA  disagreed  with  a  number  of  those  recommendations,  especially  rescissions  of  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  appropriations.  It  is  counter-intuitive  to  decry  the  growing  backlogs  at 
parks  around  the  country,  and  then  to  turn  around  and  eliminate  funds  that  have  already  been  appropriated 
to  address  those  same  backlogs.    Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Congress  is  in  the  process  of  doing. 

Furthermore,  the  House  of  Representatives  Budget  Committee  has  used  the  NPS  reorganization  as  a 
justification  for  proposing  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  agency's  operating  budget  for  FY96.  We 
disagree  with  this  proposal. 

While  NPCA  is  concerned  with  some  aspects  of  the  NPS  reorganization,  we  do  agree  with  the  emphasis 
on  retaining  park  service  employees  at  the  field  level  and  reducing  administrative  positions.  The  NPS 
estimates  that  the  reorganization  will  eliminate  304  FTEs  and  save  $14  million  in  FY96.  These  funds, 
again,  are  to  be  redirected  towards  park  operations.  This  does  not  sound  like  an  agency  out  of  control. 
Rather,  it  sounds  like  an  agency  responding  to  a  changing  environment  and  seeking  to  address  its  most 
important  obligations.  We  recommend  that  this  subcommittee  take  a  leadership  role  in  assisting  the  NPS 
in  a  period  of  transition. 

Additionally,  let  me  note  the  three  priority  performance  goals  stated  by  the  NPS.  First,  die  NPS  seeks 
to  "establish  a  scientific/scholarly  basis  for  resource  management  decisions."  Second,  the  NPS  will 
"strengthen  protection  of  park  resources."  And  third,  the  NPS  will  "achieve  sustainability  in  park 
operations  and  development."   These  are  very  specific  objectives  that  require  sufficient  funding. 

No  one  expects  great  increases  in  appropriations  for  FY96  in  this  time  of  fiscal  constraint.  However, 
we  believe  (and  our  public  opinion  surveys  confirm)  that  the  American  people  still  favor  the  use  of  their 
tax  dollars  to  support  their  national  parks.  Conversely,  we  know  the  American  people  do  not  support 
the  premise  that  leads  to  manipulating  the  national  park  budget  to  reduce  the  deficit  or  support  tax  cuts. 
Congress  would  make  a  terrible  mistake  in  going  fiirther  down  that  path. 

With  regard  to  the  Administration's  budget  for  the  NPS,  NPCA  has  several  specific  concerns.  We  have 
seen  a  trend  in  recent  years  of  reducing  construction  funds  and  increasing  resource  protection,  through 
increased  scientific  personnel  and  efforts  to  address  environmental  concerns  at  park  sites.  These  efforts 
should  continue.  We  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  fund  no  new  starts  for  facilities  with  the  exception 
of  the  programs  to  improve  ranger  housing.  No  funds  are  requested  by  the  NPS  for  visitor  centers. 
While  the  centers  are  important,  their  construction  can  be  delayed  in  light  of  other  NPS  priorities. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recently  recommended  that  the  Baltimore  Washington  Parkway  and  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  be  transferred  to  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  respectively.  In  this 
year's  budget  request,  that  would  represent  a  savings  of  $3.3  million  from  the  construction  trust  fund 
account.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  these  roadways  have  become  commuter  roads  for  residents  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Although  the  immediate  savings  may  not  be  substantial,  out-year  savings  would 
be  substantial  in  regard  to  maintenance  and  reconstruction. 
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The  proposal  calls  for  continued  management  by  the  NPS  of  the  land  surrounding  the  two  parkways,  and 
this  should  be  a  clearly  defined  responsibility.  We  support  such  a  transfer  if  adequate  resource  protection 
can  be  guaranteed  and  all  parties  are  in  agreement.  This  is  the  type  of  process  that  should  occur  in  any 
decision  to  transfer  or  eliminate  a  park  unit.  The  same  action  taken  last  year  with  respect  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  was  successful. 

Budget  savings  realized  through  the  reorganization  and  cooperative  management  agreements  such  as  these 
should  not  be  seen  as  reason  to  start  cutting  NPS  funds.  The  backlogs  that  exist  can  only  be  addressed 
with  a  steady  source  of  funds,  and  increases  that  can  be  realized  through  increases  in  fees  at  some  parks 
and  reform  of  the  concessions  law. 

One  program  that  is  under  attack  in  the  rescission  bill  and  in  House  budget  recommendations  is  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF).  More  than  $16  million  were  recommended  by  this  subcommittee 
to  be  rescinded  from  the  FY95  appropriations.  Again,  this  occurred  while  NPS  acquisition  backlogs  were 
labeled  a  disgrace  by  some  members  of  Congress. 

If  the  money  is  not  available  to  address  these  backlogs,  how  can  the  NPS  be  expected  to  make  progress 
in  these  areas? 

The  House  of  Representatives  Budget  Committee  recently  made  recommendations  that  would  prohibit  use 
of  the  LWCF  for  land  acquisition  for  five  years.  The  recommendation  states  about  "$200  million  per 
year  (is  spent]  for  land  that  is  generally  used  to  create  or  expand  designated  recreation  and  conservation 
areas."  It  goes  on  to  assert  that  "land  management  agencies  should  improve  their  stewardship  of  lands 
they  already  own  before  facing  added  management  responsibilities." 

It  is  truly  disappointing  to  see  the  House  Budget  Committee  propose  a  spending  moratorium  for  a 
program  it  clearly  does  not  understand.  Lands  acquired  with  LWCF  appropriations  are  already  part  of 
the  National  Park  System;  in  many  cases  these  are  lands  that  have  been  in  the  system  for  more  than  30 
years.  These  inholdings  are  difficult  to  manage  primarily  because  the  Park  Service  does  not  control  them 
fully.  The  bottom  line  here  is  that  Congress  had  already  made  the  decision  that  the  lands  are  nationally 
significant.  Now  some  members  are  trying  to  undercut  park  designations  by  not  paying  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  some  members  would  use  LWCF  funds,  funds  dedicated  to  protecting  America's 
most  outstanding  natural  resources,  to  offset  revenue  loss  created  by  tax  cuts  for  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations.  Ironically,  the  LWCF  was  set  up  to  counterbalance  the  resource  damage  done  by  some  of 
the  very  same  corporations. 

The  104th  Congress  is  focusing  intently  on  protecting  private  property  rights.  The  LWCF  has  been 
meeting  that  objective  for  thirty  years.  As  the  Congress  has  designated  privately  held  lands  to  be  worthy 
of  protection,  the  LWCF  has  served  as  the  funding  resource  to  acquire  those  lands  and  reimburse 
property  owners.  Yet  now,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  somehow  the  LWCF  is  responsible  for  federal  land 
grabs.   That  is  ridiculous. 

The  LWCF  should  be  viewed  as  a  secure  source  of  ftmds  to  protect  America's  most  significant  natural 
resources  before  they  are  irretrievably  lost  and  to  reimburse  land  owners  whose  sacrifices  have  helped 
conserve  those  resources. 

Rescissions  of  LWCF  monies  and  proposals  to  freeze  future  spending  not  only  affect  the  land 
management  agencies;  such  action  hurts  the  individual  whose  land  has  been  included  in  park  boundaries 
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by  the  Congress.  Private  land  owner  activities  within  park  boudaries  are  sometimes  restricted.  Should 
an  owner  choose  to  sell,  often  there  is  no  money  available  to  compensate  him  or  her  because  LWCF 
dollars  have  not  been  appropriated.  Attached  to  this  testimony  are  a  number  of  examples  of  park  units 
where  there  is  insufficient  funding  to  acquire  the  land  of  willing  sellers. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  NFS  cannot  manage  additional  acreage,  we  disagree.  These  lands  are 
already  within  the  boundaries  of  national  park  units;  however,  they  are  held  privately.  Superintendents 
around  this  country  will  tell  you  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  protect  land  that  is  within  federal 
boundaries,  yet  not  owned  by  the  NFS. 

Quite  simply,  the  Congress  has  made  a  commitment  to  protect  these  lands.  It  must  now  follow  through 
with  the  financial  resources  to  secure  that  protection.  The  LWCF  should  be  considered  a  program  that 
has  been  successful  and  needs  to  be  expanded  in  order  to  address  backlogs  and  private  land  owner 
compensation.  This  Congress  should  seek  ways  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  the  LWCF,  not  ways  to  further 
cripple  a  successful  program  that  has  been  put  to  use  in  almost  every  district  of  this  country. 

NPCA  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  American  public  with  a  leading  national  university.  More  than 
900  individuals  were  involved,  and  the  results  show  overwhelming  support  for  the  National  Fark  System 
and  a  willingness  of  respondents  to  contribute  their  resources  to  protect  the  parks.  The  survey  will  not 
be  released  for  another  month,  but  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  significant  preliminary  findings 
from  that  survey. 

•  85%  of  all  respondents  had  visited  national  parks 

•  79%  would  add  $1 .00  to  their  tax  return  to  support  park  needs 

•  79%  would  support  entry  fee  increases  if  funds  went  directly  to  parks 

•  8S%  stated  that  protecting  wildlife  habitat,  historical  areas,  and 
air  and  water  quality  were  very  important 

The  survey  results  teli  us  that  the  American  people  love  the  national  parks,  that  they  want  to  see  the 
resources  of  those  parks  protected  for  future  generations,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  to  ensure 
that  protection  occurs. 

Earlier  in  my  testimony  I  mentioned  fee  legislation  and  concessions  reform.  These  are  two  opportunities 
to  increase  revenues  to  the  parks.  It  is  important,  also,  to  ensure  that  these  additional  funds  are  used  to 
address  park  needs.    Your  support  for  these  measures  is  needed. 

Additional  revenue  should  not  be  seen  as  a  reason  to  reduce  the  current  NFS  funding  level.  Additional 
revenues  should  supplement  the  consistent  appropriations  provided  by  this  subcommittee  and  the 
Congress.  The  NFCA  survey  above  indicates  that  the  American  people  do  not  want  the  National  Fark 
System  to  be  a  casualty  of  the  drive  to  reduce  federal  spending. 

In  summary,  let  me  restate  that  we  support  the  NFS  effort  to  maintain  adequate  operation  funds  at  the 
park  level.  This  is  where  the  most  important  work  is  done.  Construction  should  be  a  secondary  goal, 
addressing  the  more  important  needs  and  delaying  any  new  starts  except  from  the  housing  initiative. 
Finally,  this  should  not  be  the  Congress  that  decides  to  kill  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The 
conservation  objectives  that  have  been  achieved  and  that  remain  to  be  accomplished  through  this  fund  are 
too  great  to  determine  now  that  the  LWCF  no  longer  is  needed. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 

BRUCE    RUNNELS,    CHIEF    CONSERVATION    OFFICER,    THE    NATURE 
CONSERVANCY 

Mr.  Regula.  Nature  Conservancy,  Bruce  Runnels. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Regula.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  summarizing. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Bruce  Runnels.  I  am  the  chief  conservation  officer 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  is  an 
international  nonprofit  conservation  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  biodiversity  through  the  protection  of  habitat  for 
threatened  species  and  other  wildlife.  We  have  strong  support  from 
both  the  public  and  the  business  community,  with  over  800,000  in- 
dividual members  and  over  1,300  corporate  sponsors,  which  I  think 
is  evidence  of  the  commitment  of  both  the  public  and  the  business 
community  to  not  only  what  we're  doing,  but  the  way  we're  doing 
it,  which  is  a  nonconfrontational  consensus-building,  problem-solv- 
ing approach. 

The  extent  of  this  support  is  also  reflected  in  the  membership  of 
our  board  of  governors,  which  is  composed  of  leaders  from  the 
science  community,  including  the  likes  of  E.  O.  Wilson,  a  noted  bi- 
ologist at  Harvard  University;  businessmen  like  John  Smale,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Procter  and  Gamble,  and 
the  chairman  of  GM;  Sam  Johnson,  chairman  of  Johnson  and  Son, 
as  well  as  civic  leaders  like  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  Bar- 
bara Lipskin  from  Ohio. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  you  face  in  putting  together  the 
appropriations  bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  but  do  want  to  make  the 
case  that  the  conservation  programs  within  your  jurisdiction  de- 
serve continued  support.  And,  in  particular,  I  have  highlighted  in 
the  written  testimony,  and  wanted  to  mention  as  well  in  my  oral 
testimony,  those  programs  that  I  think  are — that  foster  partner- 
ships through  voluntary  action  and  leverage  private  resources  in 
connection  with  public  expenditures,  as  well  as  those  programs 
where  the  Federal  role  provides  a  unique  leadership  opportunity. 

The  partnership  programs  to  which  I'm  referring  are  those  like 
the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund,  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  as  well  as  Partners  for  Wildlife.  All 
of  these  involve  public/private  components  where  we  leverage  the 
scarce  Federal  resources  with  private  dollars.  It  promotes  local  par- 
ticipation, which  I  think  increases  the  commitment  to  the  conserva- 
tion objective  that  we  share,  and  I  think  enables  sound  investment 
in  those  areas  that  we're  trying  to  protect.  And,  of  course,  they're 
voluntary. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund  we  are  sup- 
porting at  a  level  of  $12  million  this  year  and  would  recommend 
that  you  consider  that  level  of  funding.  This  is  an  international 
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grant  program  that  involves  partners  from  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
the  U.S.  to  protect  critical  wetland  resources  where  the  leverage  is 
roughly  $2  of  private  money  for  every  $1  of  Federal  dollars  spent. 

Similarly,  with  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  the 
leverage  is  roughly  two  to  one,  and  there  that  program  does  forge 
the  public/private  partnerships  as  its  way  of  doing  business,  and 
has  been  able  through  those  efforts  to  protect  substantial  conserva- 
tion resources. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  partnership  nature  of  the  land  acqui- 
sition program  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  projects, 
which  we  feel  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  continue  playing 
a  strong  role  in.  I  know  there  are  some  questions  about  the  Federal 
role  in  land  acquisition,  but  we  would  urge  that  that  role  should 
continue,  particularly,  in  those  places  where  we  already  have  sig- 
nificant investments  of  Federal  funds  and  where  the  additional 
land  acquisition  is  critical  not  only  to  stop  extinction,  but  also  to 
sort  of  maintain  the  survival  and  long-term  health  of  those  places 
where  we're  trying  to  protect  within  the  context  of  the  ecosystems 
that  we  find  in  these  places. 

We  are  supporting  an  appropriation  of  $84.5  million  for  land  ac- 
quisition this  year  of  critical  natural  areas,  which  is — for  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  represents  some  of  the  highest  priority  work  that 
we  could  be  doing,  we  think.  And  it's  somewhat  reduced  from  last 
year  and  was  an  effort  on  our  part  to  try  to  focus  those  resources 
on  the  most  important  places. 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  about  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Runnels.  All  right.  I  would  also  just  like  to  mention,  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  Government's  leadership  role,  that  continued 
support  of  the  National  Biological  Service  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  continue.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Biological  Service,  the 
scientific  information  I  think  is  critical  to  the  responsibility  we 
have  for  environmental  management  at  these  places  we're  trying  to 
protect.  And  the  effort  I  think  was  intended  to  separate  the  regu- 
latory function  from  the  science  function. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Runnels.  And  the  same  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
where  we  still  support  appropriations,  particularly 

Mr.  Regula.  You  should  get  to  some  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Yes.  I  have  in  the  appendix  a  list  of  the  projects 
and  a  list  of  the  programs  that  we  would  urge  you  to  support,  but, 
in  closing,  we'd  just  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Nature  Conservancy 
strongly  supports  continued  funding  of  these  voluntary  partnership 
programs 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Runnels  [continuing].  Where  we  leverage  resources  with  the 
matches  from  local  communities,  governments,  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  which  not  only  achieve  that  leverage, 
but  also  recognize  the  value  of  people  coming  together  of  their  own 
volition  to  achieve  the  results  I  think  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  but  let  me  again  urge 
that  you  get  to  the  authorizing  committees  because  many  of  these 
things  that  you  mention  are  subject  to  authorization. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Right. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Runnels  follows: 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  RUNNELS 

CHIEF  CONSERVATION  OFFICER  OF  THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

APRIL  4,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Bruce  Rimnels,  and  I  am  the  Chief  Conservation 
Officer  of  The  Nature  Conservancy. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  is  an  international,  non-profit  land  conservation  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  biodiversity  through  the  protection  of  habitat  for  threatened  species  and  other  wildlife.    Our  mission  -  to 
protect  habitat  for  the  conservation  of  species  -  receives  broad  support.    More  than  800,000  individuals  and  over  1 ,300 
corporate  sponsors  are  Conservancy  members,  evidence  of  the  deep  conmutmeiit  of  the  American  public  and  business 
community  toward  wildlife  conservation. 

In  addition,  the  diverse  membership  of  The  Nature  Conservancy's  Board  of  Governors  reflects  the  strong  interest 
that  our  organization  and  our  country's  business,  scientific,  philanthropic  and  civic  leaden  have  in  resolving,  in  a  reasoned 
and  workable  way,  the  sometimes  difficult  issues  that  must  be  solved  to  meet  our  conservation  goals.    For  example,  the 
Conservancy's  Board  includes  corporate  directors  and  officers  representing  such  major  U.S.  companies  as  John  O.  Smale, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son;  renowned  scientisu  such  as  E.  O.  Wilson  of 
Harvard  University  and  Daniel  Simberloff  of  Florida  State  University;  and  distinguished  leaders  such  as  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf.    The  Nature  Conservancy  enjoys  strong  public  support  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  our  mission 
but  also,  as  I  indicated,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  we  perform  our  work.    The  Conservancy  strive*  to  achieve  iU 
conservation  goals  by  working  with  interested  parties  in  a  non-confrontational,  consensus-oriented  manner.     We  have 
found  that  by  cooperating  in  partnership  with  a  wide  array  of  people  and  organizations  (including  individual  landowners, 
corporations,  civic  and  community  leaders,  and  governmental  entities)  we  can  implement  cost-effective  and  enduring 
conservation  measures.    The  federal  government  has  been    -  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  -  one  of  our  important 
partners  as  we  seek  to  protect  and  enhance  biodiversity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  another  widely-supported  public  objective:    reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  very  difficult  task  this  Subcommittee  faces  in  the  coming  months  as  it  puts  together  its  FY  1996 
appropriations  bill.    For  these  reasons,  I  hope  to  make  the  case  today  that  the  conservation  programs  within  this 
Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  are  deserving  of  your  continued,  and  in  some  cases  increased,  support.    Funding  for  these 
programs  not  only  will  cause  federal  dollars  to  leverage  substantial  private  fimds  and  cause  local  participation  in 
conservation  actions,  but  in  many  cases  will  also  lead  to  increased  and  better  decision-making  at  the  state  and  local  level 
concerning  where  and  how  these  dollars  are  spent  and  how  our  conservation  goals  are  attained. 

PARTNERSHn*  PROGRAMS 

In  Attachment  A,  attached  to  my  testimony,  I  have  outlined  briefly  the  partnership  progninu  in  which  I  believe 
the  federal  govenmient  should  continue  to  play  a  .>trong  role.    I  would  like  today  to  briefly  highlight  several  of  the 
programs  that  illustrate  why  this  partnership  approach  is  so  important  to  conservation  and  why  they  are  such  an  excellent 
investment  by  the  federal  government  and  the  American  people. 

North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund.   This  international  grant  program  authorized  under  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act,  is  a  prime  example  of  the  type  of  partnership  program  this  Congress  should 
continue  to  fund.    A  variety  of  partners  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  have  contributed  million  of  dollars  to 
acquire,  restore,  and  enhance  wetlands  to  conserve  intrinsic  wetlands  functions,  including  habitat  for  migratory  birds, 
endangered  species,  and  other  wetlands  wildlife.    Across  the  program,  partnen  contribute  in  excess  of  two  doUan  for 
every  federal  dollar. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  seen  first  hand  how  this  program  leverages  federal  dollars  to  create  fiinding  for 
wetlands  conservation.    As  a  member  of  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Council  since  iU  inception  in  1989, 
The  Nature  Conservancy  has  been  part  of  the  panel  that  recommends  projects  for  final  approval  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission.    Unfortunately,  many  grant  proposals  to  acquire  and  restore  high-quality  wetlands  are  passed 
over  because  federal  funds  are  unavailable. 
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Few  federal  programs  enjoy  this  type  of  strong  support  from  conservation,  hvinting,  and  other  nongovenmiental 
groups.  In  addition,  very  few  programs  can  boast  this  type  of  matching  capacity:  two  dollars  for  every  grant  dollar 
received.     The  Nature  Conservancy  strongly  supports  an  appropriation  of  $12.0  million  for  FY  1996. 

Acquisition  of  Critical  Natural  Areas/Land  Exchange.   One  area  where  we  continue  to  believe  the  federal 
govenmient  needs  to  play  a  strong  partnership  role  is  in  acquisition  of  critical  natural  areas.    We  recognize  that  this  is  not 
a  popular  position  to  take  right  now.    Many  people  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  federal  government  should  get 
completely  out  of  the  land  acquisition  business  and,  in  fact,  should  divest  themselves  of  the  land  they  curreotly  own. 
While  we  agree  that  the  federal  government  should  divest  itself  (through  land  exchanges  or  outright  sales)  of  lands  having 
little  or  no  habitat  value,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  government  should  divorce  itself  from  all  land  acquisitions. 
We   cannot  lose  sight  of  what  this  would  mean  to  conservation  and  protection  of  endangered  species  and  ecosystems.    All 
too  often,  the  only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  extinction  is  the  purchase  of  habitat.    We  believe  that  continued  acquisition 
of  critical  natural  areas  for  conservation  purposes  by  both  non-profit  conservation  groups  such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  federal,  state,  and  local  govenmients  is  not  only  appropriate  but  essential  if  habitat  protection  for  threatened  species 
and  other  wildlife  is  to  become  a  reality. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  federal  government  is  not  alone  in  iu  efforte  to  protect  critical  habitat  for 
conservation  purposes.    On  March  11,  1993,  The  Nature  Conservancy  announced  a  fundraising  campaign  designed  to  raise 
$300  million  of  private  money  for  ecosystem  protection  and  plarming,  including  the  acquisition  and  management  of  core 
natural  areas  within  larger  ecosystems.    To  date,  more  than  S270  million  have  been  raised.    In  addition,  other  conservation 
groups,  as  well  as  local  and  state  governments,  individuals  and  businesses  are  also  working  on  natural  areas  protection.    I 
mention  the  strides  that  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  others  are  making  in  habitat  protection,  not  only  to  illustrate  the 
great  need,  but  also  the  commitment  to  protection  of  these  areas  that  others  are  making.    At  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
growing  and  development  threats  are  increasing,  the  federal  government  cannot  retire  from  the  partnership.    We  believe, 
in  fact,  that  it  ought  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  its  commitment  to  acquisition  of  critical  natural  areas. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  all  identified  significant  natural  areas  which  are  priorities  for  protection  due  to  threats  from  development  and  other 
pressures.    Many  of  these  core  areas  are  critical  to  the  overall  integrity  and  survival  of  the  larger  ecosystems  of  which  they 
are  a  part.    The  Nature  Conservancy  is  specifically  supporting  an  appropriation  of  $84.5  million  for  federal  acquisition  of 
critical  natural  areas.    The  specific  projects  and  sites  that  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  supporting  are  set  forth  in 


National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation.  The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  embodies  the  spirit  of 
partnership.    Although  the  Foundation  has  had  limited  funding  since  its  inception  in  1984,  it  has  had  a  significant  impact 
on  conservation  efforts  throughout  the  country.     The  Foundation  builds  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
to  support  conservation  activities  that  are  focused  on  solving  environmental  problems.    By  investing  in  solutions,  rather 
than  remedies  for  existing  problems,  the  Foundation  strives  to  avoid  conflicts  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  &r  larger 
expenditures.    Further,  the  Foundation  consistently  exceeds  a  2:1  private  match  for  every  dollar  received  in  appropriated 
federal  money  -  making  scarce  federal  dollars  achieve  results  two  to  three  times  greater  than  otherwise  possible.    Over  the 
last  decade,  the  Foundation  has  leveraged  approximately  $43.0  million  in  federal  funds  into  $1S2.0  million  through 
privately  matched  challenge  grants.    The  Foundation  has  demonstrated  time-and-time  again  that  it  can  deliver  and  develop 
the  creative  solutions  and  new  partnerships  needed  by  federal  agencies  to  adequately  address  the  resource  challenges  being 
fish  and  wildlife.    It  has  a  truly  outstanding  record  for  encouraging  and  rewarding  innovation  in  natuiai  resource 
management.    The  Nature  Conservancy  strongly  supports  an  appropriation  of  $10.0  million   for  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  in  FY  1996.   This  appropriation  will  allow  the  Foundation  to  continue  to  forge  innovative  partnership* 
between  the  public  and  private  sector  while  making  the  most  of  limited  federal  resources. 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 

In  the  programs  discussed  above,  the  federal  government  is  one  of  many  pattnen.    In  addition  to  these  partnership 
programs,  I  would  like  to  strongly  support  two  other  specific  areas  where  I  believe  the  federal  government  should  take  an 
active  and  strong  leadership  role  in  woridng  with  iU  partners  and  where  the  federal  government  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
I  role. 
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National  Biological  Service.   The  Nature  Conservancy  believe*  that  responsible  environmental  m»nag>»ii>.n 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  high-quality  scientific  information.   The  need  for  accurate  and  objective  information  is 
particularly  acute  when  making  the  hard  decisions  needed  to  balance  environmental  protection  and  economic  growth.    It  is 
this  commitment  that  has  lead  the  Conservancy  to  form  a  very  close  partnership  with  state  governments  in  developing  state 
Natural  Heritage  programs.    The  critical  importance  of  good  scientific  information  for  solving  enviroiunental  problems  also 
leads  us  to  strongly  support  the  recently  established  National  Biological  Service  (NBS). 

A*  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  consider  how  to  institute  regulatory  reforms  that  achieve  desired 
environment  goals,  and  do  so  in  a  more  cost  effective  and  sensible  way,  all  sides  agree  that  solid  and  objective  scientific 
information  is  an  indispensable  ingredient.    A  major  reason  for  establishing  NBS  was  to  separate  the  Interior  Deportment's 
scientific  work  from  its  regulatory  functions  and  thereby  improve  the  reliability  and  objectivity  of  iu  science.    NBS  has 
also  strongly  embraced  a  partnership  approach,  working  to  share  scientific  expertise  with  other  agencies,  state  fish  and 
game  agencies  and  Natural  Heritage  programs,  private  organizations  such  as  TNC,  and  private  corporations  and 


As  the  nation  begins  rethinking  how  to  achieve  environmental  protection  while  enhancing  economic  prosperity,  the 
need  for  strong  scientific  support  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  only  become  more  acute.    For  this  reason, 
rather  than  paring  back  or  eliminating  NBS,  as  some  in  Congress  have  suggested,  TNC  supports  the  administntion's 
appropriations  request  of  $173.0  million  for  the  National  Biological  Service.    We  are  supportive  particularly  of  the 
innovative  program  to  establish  a  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure  as  a  way  of  making  biological  information 
more  broadly  available  to  the  public  (Information  Transfer  appropriations  request  for  $16.5  million),  and  for  the  much 
needed  activities  of  the  inventory  and  monitoring  program  (appropriation  request  for  $22.7  million). 

Endangered  Species  Act.  In  the  past,  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  strongly  supported  appropriations  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  We  still  do.  Although  The  Nature  Conservancy  remains  very  supportive  of  the  goals  of  the 
Act,  we  recognize  that  there  are  some  serious  problems  with  the  Act  and  its  implementation.  Congress  is  in  the  midst  of 
looking  at  the  Act  and  trying  to  find  solutions  to  these  difficult  problems  and  we  hope  that  they  are  successful.  In  the 
meantime,  we  believe  the  worst  action  that  could  be  taken  by  Congress  would  be  to  cut  funding  for  the  Act.  Such  an 
action  would  only  exacerbate  the  existing  problems. 

With  regard  to  this  year's  appropriations,  I  would  like  to  particularly  emphasize  our  support  for  the 
Administration's  request  for  a  $28  million  increase  in  Section  6  monies  to  be  distributed  to  state  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  landowners  for  their  participation  in  the  implementation  of  innovative  regional  conservation 
programs  such  as  Natural  Community  Conservation  Planning  program  of  southern  California.  Implementation  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  challenge  when  it  affects  private  lands.  Direct  compensation  to 
landowners  for  implementation  actions  that  affect  their  lands  is  often  the  most  effective,  economical  and  just  way  of 
■    ;  this  issue. 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  that  The  Nature  Conservancy  strongly  supports  continued  funding  for 
voluntary  partnership  programs  within  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction.    The  partnership  programs  that  I  have  outlined 
today  are  key  not  only  because  they  leverage  scarce  federal  dollars  many  times  over,  but  also  because  these  programs 
recognize  the  value  of  people  coming  together  of  their  own  volition  -  especially  at  the  state  and  local  level  -  to 
cooperatively  work  on  conservation  projects  and  objectives.    I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  The  Nature  Conservancy's  views  on  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.    If  members  of  the  Subcommittee  or  itt  staff  have  any  question*  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
PABTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS 


U.S.  Fbh  and  WUdUfe  Service 
Challeoge  Coit  Share 


Paitoen  for  Wildlife  Progiam  (Trust  Specie*  Habitat  Restoration) 
Support  for  Farm  Bill  Technical 


Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Challenge  Cost  Share 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  USDA  Forest  Service:   Bring  Back  The  Native* 

USDA  Forest  Service 

Challenge  Cost  Share 

Forest  Stewardship  Program  ($37,000,000)  and  Stewardship  Incentive  Program  ($28,000,000) 

Urban  and  Community  Forestry;  Ecosystem  Management  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area 


($)  AMOUNT 

3.000,000 
13.700.000 
13.400,000 

3,800,000 

6,230,000 
5,000,000 


US  Geological  Survey:   National  Water  Quality  Assessment  (NAWQA)  ] 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:    Navajo  Natural  HeriUge  Program  (NNHP) 

AroinsmoN  of  critical  natural  areas 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
ACE  Basin.  SC 

Balcones  Canyonlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  TX 
Black  River.  WA 
Bon  Secour  Refuge.  AL 
Cypress  Creek  National  WildUfe  Refuge.  IL 
Grand  Bay  Savanna.  AL/MS 
Kona  Forest,  HI 

Lake  Wales  Ridge  National  WildUfe  Refuge,  FL 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  National  WUdlife  Reiiige,  TX 
Moosehom  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  ME 
NaUonal  Key  Deer  Refuge,  FL 
Basin,  NE 
River  NaUonal  WUdlife  Refuge,  CA 
StUlwater  Marsh,  NV 
Stewart  B.  McKinney,  CT 
Vernal  Pool  National  WUdUfe  Refuge,  CA 
Wertheim  Refuge  -  Shadmoor,  NY 
Inholding  Fund 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Otay  Mountain/Kuchamaa,  CA 

San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area,  AZ 

West  Eugene  WeUands,  OR 

U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service 

Apalachicola  National  Forest,  FL 

Daniel  Boone  National  Forest,  KY 

Flathead  Wild  &  Scenic  River,  MT 

GaUatin  National  Forest,  MT 

Oiceola  National  Forest,  FL 

Skagit  River,  WA 

National  Park  Service 

Salt  River,  USVI 

TOTAL  (AcquisiUon  of  CriUcal  Natural  Areas) 


17,700,000 

63,000,000 

679,000 

64,400,000 

472,000 


AMOUNT 

3,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,700,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,200,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 

5,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000.000 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

BETSY    A.    CUTHBERTSON,    DniECTOR,    GOVERNMENT    RELATIONS, 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Mr.  Regula.  The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
Betsy  Cuthbertson. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  testimony  in  the  record 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  And  we  appreciate  your  summarizing. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects represents  about  10,500  members  across  the  Nation.  I  know 
that  you  and  your  staff  are  well  acquainted  with  landscape  archi- 
tects. So  I  won't  go  into  terrible  detail  here. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  today  about  land  and  water  conservation 
from  the  State  side,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  other  issues,  the  park- 
ways and  USGS  mapping. 

We  feel  that  the  State  side  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  is  the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  We  don't  think  it  gets  the  respect  it  needs  for 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  the  money. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  Or  the  money.  We  think  if  it  got  more  re- 
spect, if  there  was  more  understanding  perhaps  of  what  went  on 
with  it,  that  it  might  get  more  money. 

We  did  a  project  this  year — I  know  you've  seen  this  book  before, 
"Keeping  the  Promise."  It  was  with  a  good  coalition.  ASLA  headed 
up  the  State  side  compilation  and,  in  cooperation  with  NASORLA, 
gathered  some  just  really  amazing  information.  There  are  wilder- 
ness acquisitions  going  on.  There  are  big  systems  acquisitions,  as 
we  like  to  talk  about  them,  anything  from  greenways  to  trails  for 
comprehensive  hiking  systems  around  various  metropolitan  areas 
that  are  going  on.  It's  really 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you're  saying  they're  going  on,  they're  going 
on  on  State  and  local  initiatives? 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  I  should  say  that  they  are  trying.  They  are 
prioritizing  them  as  things  they'd  like  to  have.  California,  Florida, 
and  New  York,  in  particular,  have  amassed  big  priority  lists  of 
very — I'd  say  they  are  projects  that  would  be  competitive  on  the 
Federal  side  for  wilderness  trails,  and  so  forth.  And  they're  all 
staffed  up  in  a  holding  pattern  waiting  for  funding. 

In  Florida  they  gave  us  some  amazing  figures,  a  need  for  land 
acquisition/development  there  of  $240  million,  and  that,  as  you 
know,  eclipses  everything  we're  doing.  The  thing  that  was  news  to 
me — and  I  think  news  to  a  lot  of  people,  though — is  there  are  such 
things  as  wilderness  going  on  at  that  level. 

But  what's  happening  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  the  small 
States  with  the  smallest  allocations,  is  they  look  almost  like  they're 

fiving  up.  They're  capping  their  grants  to  their  projects  at  about 
20,000.  You  simply  can't  do  a  holistic  project  at  that  funding  level, 
and  it's  a  real  frustration. 
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Now  the  irony  for  us  is  that  we  know  that  Mr.  Hefley  and  others 
are  looking  at  what  should  be  a  Federal  park,  what  shouldn't  be, 
and  I  assume  that  this  is  going  to  be  happening  with  forests  and 
refuges  as  well.  Well,  at  the  precise  time  that  we're  doing  this,  we 
could  be  cutting  our  costs  all  the  way  into  the  future  for  operations 
and  maintenance,  cutting  them  in  half  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, if  we'd  be  better  partners  with  the  State  side. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  agree  with  that. 

Ms.  CUTHBERTSON.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, as  well,  would  begin  to  better  believers  in  the  State  side.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  it  isn't  that  we  don't  believe  in  things  like  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  coming  in  on  the  Federal  side;  we  think  there  are 
tremendous  needs  for  areas  like  that,  but  we  think  heritage  areas 
and  some  of  the  other  t3T)es  of  projects  that  you're  going  to  see 
sneaking  in  through  congressional  offices,  if  the  spigot  isn't 
open 

Mr.  Regula.  The  heritage  I'd  like  to  sneak  in,  but  it  hasn't  been 
sneaking  very  well. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  We'd  like  to  sneak  that  with  you.  If  we  can 
be  of  any  help,  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  it's  basically  the  heritage  bill  that's  working  its 
way  now  doesn't  have  any  federal  match,  period,  and  we  should 
have  a  partnership. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  Now  Mr.  Hansen's  staff  advised  us  that  they 
would  be  eligible  for  State  side  land  and  water,  but,  of  course,  that 
begs  the  question,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  right. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  One  of  the  best  examples,  I  think. 

We  also  wanted  to  touch  very  briefly  on  the  parkways  issue.  As 
you  know,  the  administration  has  proposed  this  marvelous  idea  of 
unloading  the  parkways  only  curb  to  curb,  just  the  roadway  por- 
tion, to  the  State  governments. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  part  that  costs  money? 

Ms.  Cuthbertson.  Yes.  Well,  they  also  want  to  put  it  under  the 
purview  of  the  State  highway  engineers,  and  our  experience  has 
been  that  the  resources  that  the  Omstead  Brothers  and  others,  as 
in  the  case  of  these  parkways,  have  developed  are  not  cared  for 
well  when  they're  under  State  highway  engineers.  We're  terribly, 
terribly  concerned  about  that.  We  expect  it's  not  going  to  be  a  huge 
issue  in  this  subcommittee,  but  if  it  is,  please  know  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  colossal  blunders  that  anyone  has  ever  committed  late- 
ly- 

The  last  thing  we  wanted  to  just  mention  once  again  is  USGS 
mapping  functions,  the  threat  to  privatize  those.  We're  concerned 
about  that  coming  out  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  think  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  and  other  agencies  are  going  to  be  hamstrung 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Cuthbertson  [continuing].  If  you  don't  get  access  to  that 
data. 
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And,  according  to  our  sister  organization,  the  American  Congress 
on  Surveying  and  Mapping,  the  capacity  isn't  out  there  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  CUTHBERTSON.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Cuthbertson  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BETSY  A.  CUTHBERTSON 

DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRL\TIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

REGARDING  FUNDING  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

AND  US  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  PROGRAMS 

APRIL  4,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  here  today  a  number  of 
topics  which  have  an  impact  on  landscape  architects  and  the  body  of  their  woik. 

LWCF 

As  a  profession  with  its  fe^  planted  quite  firmly  in  both  the  federal  and  state 
sides  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  we  feel  that  we  can  offer  some 
balanced  views  about  where  it  stands.  Our  view  is  that  the  mission  of  the 
LWCF  remains  wholly  relevant  today.  The  nation  still  needs  the  ability  to 
defend  lands  within  the  borders  of  our  nation's  parks,  forests  and  refuges  from 
inappropriate  development  and  to  act  as  a  partner  with  state  and  local 
governments  on  a  range  of  projects  providing  for  environmental  conservation 
and  recreational  development. 

ASLA  members  have  both  an  interest  in  the  philosophy  and  the  practical 
ends  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  for  we  represent  some  of  the 
professionals  who  first  concqmialized  and  managed  the  protection  of  federal 
lands;  many  of  our  members  continue  in  this  role  today.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  members  in  private  practice  work  with  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  on  planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  land  resources  to 
provide  for  varying  levels  of  resource  protection  and  public  enjoyment. 

We  believe  that  the  performance  of  the  fund  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  has  led  to  a  dire  situation,  one  in  which  the  various  LWCF  beneficiaries 
increasingly  are  being  played  off  against  each  other  in  otder  to  sustain  the  pulse 
of  their  programs. 

In  the  book  Keeping  the  Promise,  which  accompanies  this  testimony,  a 
number  of  recommendations  are  made  for  the  state  side  of  the  fiind.  Among 
them,  recommendations  that  the  states  do  what  they  are  increasingly  trying  to 
do: 
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Systems  acquisition:  Linked  acquisitions  that  promote  ecological  health 
and  the  efficiency  of  systems  protection— anything  ranging  from 
open  space  systems  to  trail  systems  to  greenways  and  heritage 
areas. 

Wilderness:   The  federal  government  isn't  the  only  player  in  the 

wilderness  protection  game.   States  from  Florida  to  New  York 
have  wilderness  acquisition  needs  that  should  be  given  priority. 

Development  of  recreational  resources  in  economically-impacted 

communities:   Everything  from  Olmsted  parks  to  multi-sport 
parks  in  the  iimer  city  and  depressed  rural  areas  continue  to 
demand  attention. 

The  stateside  report  included  in  Keeping  the  Promise  includes  estimates 
of  needs  from  a  variety  of  states  across  the  nation.   The  range  of  responses  from 
the  states  tells  an  interesting  story  about  the  impact  of  the  last  15  year's  neglect 
on  the  state  side. 

•  A  number  of  states  appear  to  have,  in  effect,  given  up  on  the  program. 
Given  annual  allocations  too  low  to  do  holistic  work,  they  set  limits  on  size 
of  projects  eligible  for  fiinding-some  as  low  as  $20,000  federal  match. 
While  some  good  is  surely  being  accomplished  here,  it  is  not  the  holistic 
work  that  saves  ecosystems  or  restores  healthy  communities.  It  is  work 
done  in  the  tiniest  of  increments  at  a  level  of  magnitude  likely  not 
envisioned  by  the  authors  of  the  fund. 

•  A  number  of  states,  especially  larger  states,  have  developed  sq)arate  funding 
mechanisms-but  they  still  cannot  meet  the  demand  LWCF  was  to  fill.  In 
the  state  of  Florida  alone,  the  5-year  acquisition  and  development  needs  cost 
out  at  about  $240  million  per  year.  The  state  receives  one  of  the  larger 
LWCF  allocations-currently  $1  million  a  year. 

How  ironic,  when  Congress  is  stopping  to  take  a  look  at  existing  federal 
parks  and  attempting  to  assess  their  appropriateness  within  the  federal  system, 
that  the  LWCF  stateside  funding  has  continued  to  put  pressure  on  state  and  local 
governments  to  include  all  manner  of  projects  in  the  federal  system.  Heritage 
areas  are  only  the  last  resource  type  to  come  knocking  on  the  door  of  more  than 
one  Member  of  Congress.  States  that  rqxjncd  to  us  are  deeply  concerned  about 
forest  resources  and  wildlife  protection.   To  continue  the  low  funding  of 
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stateside  acquisitions  and  development  right  now  will  only  exacerbate  the 
tendency  to  federalize  all  kinds  of  park,  forest  and  refuge  resources  at  the 
precise  time  that  Congress  is  also  trying  to  be  more  selective  about  entry  into 
these  systems. 

What  is  most  apparent  in  these  states  is  their  assumption  of  the  land 
protection  responsibility  for  lands  that  might  often  be  considered  federal.  Here 
are  some  of  the  most  exciting  examples: 

•  North  Key  Largo  Hammocks,  Florida  Keys.  The  Hammocks  for  the  largest 
stand  of  West  Indian  tropical  forest  in  the  US  and  support  numerous  rate  and 
endangered  plant  and  animal  species.   About  10  miles  of  shoreline  here 
directly  influence  the  adjacent  waters  of  John  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef  State 
Park.   Florida  needs  a  total  of  $8,775,400  for  acquisition. 

•  Topsail  Hill.  Experts  point  to  this  1008-acre  parcel  as  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  assemblage  of  natural  communities  on  the  cost  of  the  Florida 
panhandle.  It  will  take  about  $8.5  million  to  acquire  the  land. 

•  Quail  Ridge  Wilderness.   Nearly  1000  acres  in  California's  Napa  County  are 
proposed  for  acquisition  by  a  local  land  trust.   Acquisition  costs  of  $2.2 
million  are  needed  to  complete  a  purchase  that  the  hard-pressed  sellers  have 
been  fruitlessly  awaiting. 

•  Tahawa/Upper  Hudson  tract.  Like  other  tracts  lying  in  the  Northern  Forest 
throughout  New  England,  this  one  has  high  wilderness  and  ecological 
values.  This  tract  adjoins  the  High  Peaks  Wilderness  and  offers  public 
access  and  a  buffer  from  nearby  commercial  forestlands  as  well  as  watershed 
protections  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

These  are  indeed  the  kinds  of  projects  for  which  states  have  interest  and 
capability,  if  not  current  funding  capacity. 

For  each  one  that  enters,  instead,  into  the  federal  refuge,  forest,  or  park 
system,  the  costs  to  the  federal  government  will  be: 

•  Doubled,  for  acquisition 

•  Doubled,  for  any  trail  or  visitor  enhancements 

•  Totally  a  federal  responsibility,  rather  than  totally  a  state  responsibility,  for 
all  operations  and  maintenance. 
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Some  places  will  continue  to  demand  federal  protection.   But  for  places 
like  the  Hammocks  and  the  Hudson,  we  strongly  recommend  partnership  and 
urge  that  a  new  day  dawn  on  the  state  side  of  the  LWCF. 

PARKWAYS 

We  have  been  astounded  by  recent  administration  proposals  to  privatize  most  of 
metropolitan  Washington's  historic  parkways.  This  is  simply  a  colossal 
blunder,  out  of  step  with  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  rest  of  Congress 
in  recognizing  and  preserving  historic  resources.  When  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  entities  are  attempting  to  purchase  historic  resources  of  every  sort  to 
achieve  their  preservation,  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension  that  resources 
already  held  in  our  hands  could  be  so  easily  dismissed.  To  the  extent  that  this 
issue  comes  in  some  form  before  your  committee,  we  ask  you  to  send  it  to  the 
graveyard  for  bungled  policy  proposals. 

USGS 

Although  we  have  received  encouraging  reports  that  this  committee  does  not 
plan  to  see  the  USGS  mapping  functions  be  divested,  we  did  want  to  go  on 
record  strongly  opposijig  the  privatization  concept  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Mapping  isn't  as  one-dimensional,  or  even  two-dimensional,  as  it 
sounds.   It  is  moving  into  a  new  generation  of  digitized  spatial  data  quite 
beyond  the  capabilities  and  capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  provide.   It  provides 
the  federal  agencies  from  Interior  to  Agriculture  with  vital  information  on 
remote  lands  where  the  free  market  would  simply  turn  its  back.   It  provides 
standardized  data  which  is  crucial  in  determining  everything  from  local  land  use 
maps  to  the  ecological  changes  taking  place  in  wilderness  areas.  According  to 
our  sister  professional  organization,  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping,  "most  federal  management  responsibilities,  including  disaster 
response,  land  and  resource  management,  hazard  mitigation  and  law 
enforcement  occurs  in  the  80%  of  the  country  that  is  not  commercially  viable 
for  private  mapping  firms.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  thanks  for  your  continuing,  wise  oversight  of  these  areas. 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  provide  additional  comments  or  data  on  matters 
arising  before  the  Subcommittee. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
FOREST  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

RANDALL  D.  SNODGRASS,  DIRECTOR,  WILDLIFE  POLICY,  NATIONAL 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Audubon  Society,  Brock  Evans. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Grood  morning. 

Mr.  Regula.  Nice  to  see  you. 

We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  Will  you  summarize, 
please? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  Randall  Snodgrass.  I'm  Director  of  Wildlife  Policy  for  Na- 
tional Audubon,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today 
to  present  the  views 

Mr.  Regula.  I  didn't  think  you  looked  like  Brock.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  A  little  younger  than  Brock. 

Audubon's  an  organization  committed  to  protecting  birds  and 
other  wildlife 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  very  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  [continuing].  And  their  habitat. 

I  can  very  quickly  summarize  our  priorities.  We  support  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Forest  Service,  especially  the  Northwest 
Forest  Initiative;  the  National  Biological  Service  funding;  funding 
for  the  endangered  species  program  and  for  nongame  and  migra- 
tory bird  programs.  We  support  the  President's  request  for  the  ev- 
erglades restoration  initiative  and  for  Interior's  NAFTA-related 
funding. 

We  respectfully  request  a  very  modest  increase  over  the  Presi- 
dent's for  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Service,  their  operation  and 
maintenance  budget.  They  have  cut  $6  million,  which  we  think  is 
very  important  for  the  refuge  operation,  and  we'd  like  to  ask  the 
subcommittee  to  restore  this  funding. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  reject  the  Forest  Service's  $103  mil- 
lion request  for  new  road  construction.  Almost  all  of  the  proposed 
logging  roads  that  would  be  built  would  support  below-cost  timber 
sales,  and,  of  course,  you  know  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  continu- 
ing environmental  degradation  on  our  national  forests. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  the  following  priorities  for 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  monies:  the  seven  national 
wildlife  refuges  that  are  listed  in  our  written  testimony;  funding  for 
the  everglades,  of  course;  the  great  northern  forests  of  northern 
New  England;  the  Sterling  Forest  located  along  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  State  line,  and  a  BLM  national  conservation  area,  the 
San  Pedro  Riparian  Area  in  Arizona. 

So  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RANDALL  D.  SNCXXIRASS 

DIRECTOR.  WILDLIFE  POLICY.  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  4. 1995 

Chaiiman  Regula  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society's  more  than  lulf  a  million  members,  and  our  SIS  chapters  in  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  on  the 
President's  1996  Interior  appropriations  request  Audubon's  priorities  for  the  1996  Forest  Service 
and  Department  of  Interiw  budgets  are  as  follows: 

Preservation  of  Nongame  Birds 

Audubon  urges  Congress  to  recognize  the  economic  impact  that  a  decline  of  nongame 
migratoiy  species  would  produce,  and  to  increase  direct  {4)pn>priations  far  nongame  migratory 
birds,  including  eannatks  for  research  and  conservation  of  neotropical  nugratory  birds. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  SO  million  people  identify  themselves  as  backyard 
birdwatchers-more  than  twenty  times  the  number  of  U.S.  duck  hunters.  Bird  lovers  and  nongame 
wildlife  enthusiasts  contribute  more  than  $20  billion  annually  to  the  U.S.  economy.  For  example, 
each  year  more  than  100,000  birders  visit  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  contributing  more  than  $10 
million  to  the  local  economy.  In  High  Island.  Texas  more  than  6,000  birders  visit  this  small  Gulf 
Coast  town  annually,  spendmg  more  than  $2J  million  in  the  community,  and  generating  for  the 
region  a  total  economic  impact  of  about  $6  million.  One  birding  "Tiot  spot,"  Malheur  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oregon,  receives  S0,000  visitors  each  year,  who  directly  contribute  about  $4 
million  to  the  local  economy.  Yet  the  U.S.  government  continues  to  invest  less  than  one  tenth  of 
what  it  spends  annually  on  waterfowl  on  nongame  birds,  despite  the  fact  that  preservadon  of 
nongame  birds  makes  good  economic  sense,  and  despite  the  ever-increasing  decline  of  these  birds, 
including  a  dramadc  dKline  in  more  than  seventy  percent  of  neotropical  migrants  that  breed  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  official  bird  of  the  Distria  of  Columbia,  the 
Woodthrush,  has  declined  by  39  percent  over  the  last  25  years. 

Most  of  the  funds  requested  in  the  President's  budget  only  indirectly  benefit  nongame 
migratory  buds.  In  die  Bureau  of  Land  Management  budget,  for  example,  nongame  migratory 
birds  will  benefit  fiom  the  $36  million  request  for  Riparian  Management  and  Wildlife  Management 
activides.  The  BLM  is  participating  in  a  new  agreement,  modeled  on  the  Nonh  American 


Waterfowl  Management  Plan  (NA WMP),  to  preserve  critical  riparian  habitat  in  California  for  game 
and  nongame  birds  and  other  wikilife.  This  plan  could  benefit  from  even  greater  funding,  and 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  use  on  BLM  lands  throughout  the  west  In  the  U.S.  Fish  &  WTildlife 


Service  ("FWS")  budget,  nongame  migratory  birds  will  benefit  from  its  Western  Hemispbere 
program,  which  includes  the  RESERVA  training  program,  and  appropriations  for  activities  under 
the  under-utilized  Convention  en  Nature  ProtecQon  and  Wildlife  Preservation  treaty  (Western 
Hemisphere  Convention)  ($1 ,863,000).  Audubon  also  supports  the  FWS  budget  request  of  $4.7 
million  for  Migratmy  Bird  Management,  which  provides  important  scientific  information  and 
techniques  for  the  management  of  nongame  birds.  We  also  support  die  President's  budget 
requests  of  $4  J  million  for  nongame  bird  research,  and  $1 2  million  for  nongame  bird  mvcnton' 
and  monitoring  under  die  National  Biological  Service,  and  the  Joint  Ventures  launched  under  the 
NAWMP  which  benefit  nongame  birds. 
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Forest  Service 

We  applaud  many  of  the  new  measures  proposed  for  the  Forest  Service  in  die  President's 
FY96  Budget;  they  cleariy  reflect  a  much  more  ecologically-oriented  approach  to  forest 
management  We  recommend  that  the  following  programs  be  funded  at  the  requested,  or  where 
noted,  at  an  increased,  level: 

Forest  Plan  for  the  Pacific  Nonhwest:  We  support  the  request  of  $107.4  million,  an  increase 
of  $12.4  million  over  FY95.  The  agency  needs  additional  resources  in  order  to  complete 
watershed  analyses  in  many  key  areas,  to  conduct  ecosystem  restoration,  rural  assistance, 
monitoring,  and  restoration  programs.  Until  these  programs  are  well  underway,  little  else  can 
be  accomplished. 

International  Forestry:  We  recommend  funding  the  President's  request  of  $10  million,  an 
increase  of  $3  million  from  last  year.  The  fate  and  future  management  of  all  the  worlds'  forests 
is  cunendy  being  debated.  Our  country  must  demonstrate  leadership  by  encouraging  other 
countiies  to  adopt  truly  sustainable  forest  practices. 

We  recommend  less  fiinding  for  the  following  programs: 

Forest  Roads:  We  oppose  the  request  of  $103  nullion  for  construction  of  yet  more  log^g 
roads,  whether  by  direct  appropriation,  or  through  the  device  of  "purchaser  credits."  Ahnost  all 
of  the  proposed  roads  will  support  the  below-cost  timber  sales  program.  This  program  is  a 
drain  on  the  taxpayer,  and  also  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  continuing  environmental 
degradation  on  our  federal  forest  estate.  If  the  funding  for  these  subsidized  logging  roads 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  this  year,  at  the  very  least  the  committee  should  direct  that  no  new 
roaxls  of  any  type  be  constructed  into  roadless  areas.  In  addition,  in  1993,  the  cost  of  nmning 
timber  sales  in  8 1  of  the  1 10  National  Forests  with  conunercial  timber  sales  programs  far 
exceeded  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  resources.  Eliminating  these  below-cost  timber 
sales  would  save  taxpayers  more  than  $200  million. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  represents  an  enormous  investment  by  the  American 
Public  in  our  nation's  precious  wildlife  resources.  However,  in  September,  1993,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Inspector  General  issued  a  report  that  documented  a  $323  million  backlog  in  maintenance 
projects  (Report  No.  93-1-1477).  At  all  of  the  refuges  examined,  inspectors  found  that  the  Service 
was  not  maintaining  the  refuges  "in  a  manner  that  would  effectively  enhance  and  protea  the  wildlife 
and  provide  a  safe  and  aesthetic  experience  for  the  public."  The  report  concluded  that  "refuges  were 
not  maintained  at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  ftheirl  goals  because  Service  funding  requests  for  refuge 
maintenance  have  not  been  adequate  to  meet  even  the  minimal  needs  of  sustaining  the  refuges" 
(emphasis  added).  Inadequate  operations  and  maintenance  fiinds  have  allowed  the  habitat  on  National 
Wildlife  Refiiges  to  become  less  productive  for  wildlife,  and  consequendy  has  reduced  both  wildlife 
populations  and  associated  recreational  opportunities. 

The  President's  budget  requests  $169.5  million  for  operations  and  maintenance  of  our  national 
wildlife  refiiges.  This  amount  represents  a  $6  million  decrea.se  in  much-needed  maintenance  funds 
from  FY95.  We  urge  you  to  increase  funding  for  refiige  maintenance  by  at  least  $6  million. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Audubon's  highest  priorities  for  federal  acquisition  in  FY  95  include  the  Canaan  Valley 
NWR  (WV),  Cape  May  NWR  (NJ),  Lower  Rio  Grande  NWR  (TX),  Stillwater  NWR  (NV), 
Kodiak  NWR  (AK),  Hart  Mountain  NWR  (OR),  and  San  Joaquin  River  NWR  (CA).  Other 
priorities  include  Everglades  National  Park,  as  discussed  below,  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National 
Conservation  Area  in  Arizona,  under  the  BLM  budget,  and  two  critically  important  forested  areas: 
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The  Great  Northeni  Forest-  The  bulk  of  this  forest,  located  in  northern  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vennont,  and  New  York,  is  owned  by  forest  products  companies,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  "willing  sellers."  The  National  Audubon  Society  asks  Congress  to  fund  the 
acquisition  of  10  already-identified  priority  ecological  reserves,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25 
million.  We  fimher  recommend  funding  of  the  Forest  Legacy  program  for  this  region  at  $25 
million.  This  is  an  easement-acquisition  program,  which  permits  sustainable  forest  practices  to 
continue  without  loss  of  the  local  tax  base,  but  avoids  losing  the  lands  to  other  uses. 

The  Sterling  Forest-  Located  on  the  New  York-New  Jersey  bonder,  in  the  heart  of  the  1- 
million  acre  Highlands,  this  forest  is  a  critically  important  watershed  and  recreational  forest 
resource.  At  18,000  acres,  it  is  the  largest  unbroken  tract  near  the  greater  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  moving  to  acquire  it  from  its  willing  owners- 
-but  they  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Therefore,  we  recommend  funding  this  acquisition  at  at  least 
the  level  authorized  by  S.223  (the  Sterling  Forest  Acquisition  Act)"$17  million. 

Endangered  Species  Act 

The  National  Audubon  Society  supports  the  President's  overall  budget  request  of  $77.6 
million  for  endangered  species,  inclucUng  increases  of  $1.7  million  for  consultations  under  Section 
7,  and  $5.2  million  for  recovery  planning.  We  also  support  the  proposed  increase  of  $29  million 
in  funding  for  states  under  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund. 

Audubon  is,  however,  very  concerned  that  the  practical  effect  of  delays  in  listing  species  as 
a  result  of  congressionally  mandated  recissions  and  moratoria  will  be  to  dramatically  increase  the 
cost  of  recovery  once  species  are  listed.  Many  animal  species  have  fewer  than  1000  individuals 
remaining  when  listed,  and  for  plants  the  average  number  is  only  100.  For  exan^le,  both  the 
Preble's  meadow  jumping  mouse  and  the  Amargosa  toad  have  populations  of  fewer  than  50 
individuals,  and  the  Dakota  skipper  butterfly  is  critically  imperiled.  Yet  none  of  these  species 
receive  protection  under  the  Act  Eliminating  the  listing  process  is  like  closing  the  emergency  room 
at  the  hospital,  dramatically  raising  the  probability  that  some  of  the  candidate  species  awaiting 
protection  will  go  extinct 

We  urge  this  committee  to  appropriate  full  funding  fw  the  listing  process  as  well  as  the 
many  worthwhile  recovery  programs  designed  to  delist  species. 

Interior  Department  NAFTA-Related  Funding 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  its  enviroiunental  side  agreement 
recogruzed,  for  the  first  time,  that  trade  has  a  profound  impaa  on  environmental  health.  Wc 
support  the  President's  request  for  $4  million  to  continue  existing  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
projects  intended  to  diminish  the  impact  of  increased  trade  on  important  environmental  resources, 
in  particular  those  located  in  the  border  region.  This  budget  includes  funding  for  increased  law 
enforcement  and  inspection  needs  due  to  increased  trade  as  well  as  funding  to  minimize  impacts  on 
wildlife  and  ecosystems.  This  request  represents  a  modest  increase  of  $52,000  over  1995  funding 
levels  for  increased  needs  of  border  area  wildlife  refuges. 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Audubon  urges  Congress  to  support  the  President's  budget  request  of  $172.7 
million  for  the  National  Biological  Service  ("NBS").  The  NBS,  which  was  created  to  consolidate 
already  existing  and  previously  authorized  research  projects  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is 
one  of  the  naost  cost-effective  research  programs  in  the  U.S.-private  or  public. 

Many  NBS  fiinctions  also  fulfill  the  federal  government's  responsibilities  under 
congressional  mandates  and  international  treaties-other  fimctions  range  from  assisting  randiers 
widi  potentially  devastating  livestock  diseases  to  providing  data  that  is  critical  to  maintaining  the 
multi-billion  dollar  fisheries  industry.  Audubon  supports  NBS  research,  inventory,  and 
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monitoring  programs  for  nongame  niigratory  species-one  of  the  few  direct  federal  appropriations 
for  neotropical  migratory  birds.  Audubon  also  supports  the  NBS's  work  in  developing  critical 
ecosystem  and  hydiologic  models  for  the  South  Florida  Everglades.  The  NBS  is  providing  a 
critical  scientific  research  base  for  ongoing  resource  management  in  the  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Other  NBS  funds  will  be  used  to  develop  strategies  for  protecting  environmental 
resources  in  the  U-S^Mexico  border  states  while  maintaining  economic  opportunities  which  result 
fiom  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

Audubon  remains  concerned  that  the  NBS  has  come  under  attack  by  some  who  claim  that 
information  obtained  by  the  NBS  will  lead  to  more  regulations.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
NBS  has  no  regulatory  or  resource  management  agenda.  It  provides  sound,  unbiased  information 
to  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  private  industry,  and  the  public  so  that 
management  decisions  regarding  our  nation's  natural  resources  can  be  made  in  the  most  open  and 
practical  manner.  Consistent  wiih  the  new  Congress'  pledge  to  base  decisions  on  "sound  science," 
Audubon  recommends  full  funding  for  the  NBS. 

Rivers,  Trails,  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program-National  Parks  Service 

This  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  parmership  and  cooperative  ventures 
between  state,  local,  federal,  and  private  interests  ever  undertaken  by  our  government  A  number 
of  Audubon's  chapters  at  the  grassroots  level  have  worked  very  successfully  under  its  umbrella  to 
accomplish  community  conservation  goals,  such  as  the  Lower  Yakima  River  Greenway  in 
Washington  State.  We  urge  continued  funding  of  this  program. 

Everglades  (South  Florida  Restoration  Initiative) 

Restoring  the  health  of  the  Everglades  means  protecting  the  very  hean  of  south  Florida's  $35 
billion  tourism  and  natural  resource  baseid  economy.  The  near  ecological  collapse  of  Florida  Bay  and 
the  Everglades  has  had  dire  consequences  not  only  for  the  more  than  50  threatened  and  endangered 
plant  and  animal  species  that  call  the  Everglades  home,  but  for  the  economy  of  South  Florida  as  weU. 
Declines  in  commercial  fishing  harvests,  such  as  pink  shrimp,  and  giant  algae  blooms  which  now 
smother  some  of  the  Keys'  worid  famous  coral  reefs  are  only  two  of  the  most  visible  examples  of  the 
impact  Professional  fishing  guides,  who  once  entertained  clients  from  around  the  worid  -  including 
former  President  George  Bush  -  have  seen  their  ranks  halved  as  Florida  Bay  suffocates  beneath  ever 
larger  algae  blooms. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  joint  federal  and  state  effon  to  restore  the  Everglades,  to  protect  the 
drinking  water  supplies  of  the  4.5  million  residents  of  south  Florida,  and  to  preserve  the  natural 
resources  so  critical  to  Florida's  economy,  be  based  on  a  solid  scientific  foundation.  Without  full 
funding  of  the  Interior  Department's  budget,  this  cannot  and  will  not  happen.  A  multi-billion  dollar 
restwation  effon  will  be  built  on  the  foundation  created  by  this  budget  Shaving  this  budget  would 
have  long  term  consequences.  We  urge  you  to  fiilly  fund  the  South  Florida  Restoration  Initiative. 

National  Biological  Service:  Within  the  NBS  budget  critical  dollars  are  allocated  to  hydrologic 
modeling,  which  wUl  ensure  that  the  Everglades  receives  the  right  amounts  of  water  at  the  right 
times  and  in  the  right  places,  not  only  restoring  this  great  ecosystem,  but  ensuring  that  the  43 
million  residents  of  southeast  Florida  have  a  safe  and  adequate  supply  of  drinking  water.  The 
budget  request  for  this  project  is  $2.65  million-an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  1995. 

National  Park  Service:  Land  acquisition  moneys  will  resolve,  through  fair  compensation  to 
landowners,  those  rare  and  isolated  instances  where  restoration  initiative  can  be  completed  only 
through  elimination  of  uiuesolvable  land  use  conflicts.  The  President's  budget  includes  a  $4.8 
miUion  grant  to  the  State  of  Florida  for  land  acquisition,  and  $3  million  for  acquisition  of  9000 
acres  far  Everglades  National  Park.  The  Parte  Service  budget  request  also  includes  $7.5  million 
for  an  ongoing  project  to  modify  the  water  delivery  system  for  Everglades  National  Park. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND,  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE, 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

MARY  BETH  BEETHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSOCIATE,  DEFENDERS  OF 
WILDUFE 

Mr.  Regula.  Defenders  of  the  Wildlife. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record.  We  appreciate  your 
summarizing. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Mary  Beth  Beetham,  legislative  associate  for  Defenders  of 
Wildlife.  On  behalf  of  Defenders  and  our  100,000  members,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  concerning  our  1996 
appropriations  priorities. 

As  in  the  past.  Defenders  urges  the  subcommittee  to  reaffirm  its 
commitments  to  conserving  this  Nation's  vanishing  wildlife  and 
natural  resources.  Despite  the  recent  ground  swell  of  political 
change,  public  opinion  remains  steadfastly  in  support  of  environ- 
mental protection,  parks  and  refuges,  and  wildlife  conservation 

Mr.  Regula.  Question:  you  said  "vanishing  wildlife."  Do  you 
have  statistics  to  indicate  that  the  numbers  of  wildlife  are  dimin- 
ishing? 

Ms.  Beetham.  I  could  provide  you  with  those 

Mr.  Regula.  I'd  be  interested. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 


Response  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife  to  Ghainnan  Regulars  Request 
for  Statistics  on  Vanishing  Wildlife 


A  growing  body  of  evidence  indicates  that  at  both  a  global  and  national  level, 
species  are  declining  to  the  point  of  extinction  faster  than  ever.  According  to  Haxvard 
biologist  E.O.  Wilson,  humans  have  accelerated  the  natural  extinction  rate  by  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  times'  and,  should  current  trends  continue,  20  percent  of  the  world's 
species  may  be  lost  or  doomed  to  extinction  within  the  next  30  years.^  Although  many  of 
these  losses  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  species-rich  tropical  rain  forests,  a 
significant  number  of  species  native  to  the  United  States  are  also  declining.  Biologists 
estimate  that  in  the  last  200  years,  more  than  SOO  species  of  plants  and  animals  native  to 
the  United  States  have  declined  to  extinction.  In  the  span  of  just  three  human  lifetimes, 
we  have  lost  more  than  one  percent  of  our  flowering  plants,  two  percent  of  our  birds 
and  amphibians,  and  13  percent  of  our  freshwater  mussels.* 

With  the  continued  destruction  and  fragmentation  of  quality  wildlife  habitat,  these 
declines  are  txptcted  to  accelerate,  llie  Nature  Conservancy's  Natural  Heritage  Data 
Center  monitors  the  status  of  America's  species,  categorizing  them  according  to  their 
level  of  conservation  concern.  Their  scale  runs  from  Gl  (critically  imperilled  globally, 
typically  with  fewer  than  6  popiilations  or  1,000  individuals  remaining)  to  G5 
(demonstrably  widespread,  abundant,  and  secure).^  In  general,  species  given  a  rank  of 
Gl  to  G3  meet  the  biological  criteria  for  listing  as  an  endangered  or  threatened  species.' 
In  their  most  recent  assessment*,  released  in  January  1995,  Tlie  Nature  Conservancy 
classified  almost  30  percent  of  the  nation's  16,300  species  of  vascular  plants  as  rare  or 
uncommon  (G3)  to  critically  imperilled  (Gl).  More  than  6  percent  (1,027  species)  are 
critically  imperilled  (Gl),  while  9.4  percent  (1,536  species)  are  imperilled  (G2)  and  15.3 
percent  (2,492  species)  are  rare  or  uncommon  (G3).  The  same  is  true  for  America's 
vertebrates:  of  our  2,500  species  of  native  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
freshwater  fish,  6.1  percent  (155  species)  are  critically  imperilled  (Gl),  6.0  percent  (151 
species)  are  imperilled  (G2),  and  10.1  percent  (256  species)  are  rare  or  uncommon  (G3). 
This  assessment,  available  from  The  Nature  Conservancy's  headquarters  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  also  discusses  the  status  of  the  four  most  comprehensively  studied  groups  of 
native  invertebrates:  butterflies,  crayfish,  fresh  water  mussels,  and  dragonflies. 

The  dramatic  decline  of  many  of  our  native  species  is  a  complicated  issue  that 
will  ultimately  affect  humans  in  many  ways.  These  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Defenders 
of  Wildlife's  current  report  on  the  ^idangered  Species  Act,  due  to  be  released  in  a  few 
weeks.  We  would  be  happy  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Subcommittee  once  it 
is  finalized. 
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Ms.  Beetham.  Despite  the  recent  ground  swell  of  political 
change,  public  opinion  remains  steadfastly  in  support  of  environ- 
mental protection,  parks  and  refuges,  and  wildlife  conservation. 
Though  we've  made  strong  progress  in  these  areas,  threats  to  wild- 
life and  habitat  remain  serious.  Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  sup- 
port, at  a  minimum,  the  administration's  budget  for  conserving 
species,  managing  public  lands,  and  enhancing  the  scientific 
database  needed  for  sound  policy  decisions. 

The  abundance  and  diversity  of  our  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources have  helped  make  the  U.S.  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on 
earth.  Yet,  our  Federal  investment  does  not  match  this  national 
importance.  At  current  funding  levels,  less  than  half  a  penny  of 
every  Federal  dollar  is  spent  on  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment, according  to  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  budget  constraints  faced  by  the 
subcommittee,  we  believe  that  any  further  reductions  will  surely 
jeopardize  our  future  national  prosperity.  By  investing  now  in 
sound  management  of  public  lands  and  species  conservation,  this 
subcommittee  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  both  to  preserve 
our  wildlife  heritage  for  future  generations  and  meet  today's  eco- 
nomic needs.  Indeed,  one  cannot  long  subsist  without  the  other. 

Defenders  continues  to  support  a  strong  and  adequately  funded 
Endangered  Species  Act.  We,  therefore,  urge  you,  at  the  very  least, 
to  fully  fund  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1995  request  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  Endangered  Species  Act  activities.  We  particu- 
larly urge  funding  of  the  requested  increase  for  recovery  planning 
to  help  address  the  almost  400  species  with  no  recovery  plans.  We 
support  the  proposed  large  increase  in  the  cooperative  endangered 
species  fund  with  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be  able 
to  successfully  transfer  some  ESA  authority  and  funding  to  the 
States. 

Many  of  Defenders'  programs  focus  on  listed  keystone  species, 
key  elements  which  shape  and  stabilize  their  native  environments. 
Recovery  of  the  endangered  Mexican  wolf,  red  wolf,  gray  wolf, 
black-footed  ferret,  and  threatened  grizzly  bear  will  all  translate 
into  broader  ecosystem  recovery.  Ongoing  funds  are  urgently  need- 
ed to  continue  these  landmark  programs. 

Public  lands  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  Nation's 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  and  their  associated  benefits  to 
present  and  future  Americans.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  calls 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  estate  fail  to  recognize  the  na- 
tional interest  identified  with  these  benefits  and  must  be  opposed. 
We  further  oppose  the  House  Budget  Committee  recommendation 
for  a  five-year  moratorium  on  acquisitions  made  through  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

We  strongly  support  recommendations  in  "Keeping  the  Promise," 
a  recent  publication  of  the  LWCF  coalition.  Our  highest  LWCF  pri- 
orities are  listed  in  our  written  testimony. 

Defenders  believes  that  the  mission  of  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  is  being  jeopardized  by  lack  of  funding  for  operations  and 
maintenance.  We  are  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  Cooperative  Alliance 
for  Refuge  Enhancement,  a  coalition  of  over  a  dozen  organizations 
urging  response  to  the  critical  need  for  additional  O&M  funding. 
We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  increase  funding  for  refuge  O&M. 
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Sound,  comprehensive  scientific  information  is  the  cornerstone  of 
effective  long-term  resource  management  necessary  to  maintain 
biodiversity,  reduce  conflict  over  dwindling  resources,  and  avoid 
measures  required  by  the  ESA,  We  support  the  President's  budget 
request  for  the  National  Biological  Service  and  oppose  calls  for  its 
elimination.  We  also  support  the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
termination  of  funds  for  inventory  and  monitoring  and  information 
transfer.  These  cuts  would  end  long-  term  programs  which  predate 
the  Service  by  many  years,  such  as  the  gap  analysis  program  and 
the  breeding  birds  survey.  Defenders  also  supports  the  requested 
amount  for  Forest  Service  research  programs  which  will  allow  for 
the  careful  planning  essential  for  sustained  forest  productivity  and 
balanced  multiple  use. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  their  ongoing  support  of  the  Federal  Cjrovernment's 
historic  and  to  date  highly  successful  campaign  to  reintroduce  the 
gray  wolf  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  landmark  program 
enjoys  widespread  national  support  and  media  attention. 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  some  difference  of  opinion  on  that  one. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Yes,  but  there  actually  is  a  lot  of  public  support 
in  the  region  for  the  reintroduction. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Beetham  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  4,  1995 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcomminee; 

I  am  Mary  Beth  Beetham.  Legislative  Associate  for  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  On  behalf  of  Defenders  and  our 
100,000  members,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  concerning  our  1996  appropriations 
priorities. 

Summary:    Defenders  supports  $77.7  million  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  (FV/S)  Endangered  Species 
Activities,  including  $537.000  for  the  Mexican  wolf.  $993.000  for  the  red  wolf.  $670,000  for  the  gray  wolf. 
$300.000  for  the  black-footed  ferret,  and  $675.000  for  the  grizzly  bear.   We  support  the  $28  million  increase  for 
the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  (f^S).  $99.7  million  for  the  Forest  Service's  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Habitat  Management.  $30.2  million  for  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (ELM)  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  $18.3 
million  for  BLM's  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  programs,  as  well  as  $330.000  for  the  National  Park 
Service's  (NFS)  gray  wolf  program.    For  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  we  request  $202  million, 
especially  $9.2  million  for  Lower  Rio  Grande  NWR.  $2  million  for  Lake  Wales  Ridge  NWR.  $3.82  million  for 
Oregon  Coastal  Refuges,  and  $5  million  for  Stone  Lakes  NWR.    For  FWS  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  we  request  $179  million,  allowing  for  a  5%  increase  in  habitat  and  populations 
management.    For  infoiination  and  research,  we  are  emphasizing  $172.7  million  for  the  National  Biological 
Service  and  $203  million  for  Forest  Service  Research,  and  funding  for  two  studies  in  Yellowstone  requested  by 
the  NPS 

As  in  the  past.  Defenders  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  reaffirm  its  commitments  to  conserving  this  nation's 
vanishing  wildlife  and  nanjral  resources.    Despite  the  recent  groundswell  of  political  change,  pub'ic  opinion 
remains  steadfastly  in  support  of  environmental  protection,  parks  and  refuges,  and  wildlife  conservation.   Though 
we've  made  strong  progress  in  these  areas,  threats  to  wildlife  and  habitat  remain  serious.   Accordingly,  we  urge 
you  to  support  -  at  a  minimum  -  the  Administration's  budget  for  conserving  species,  managing  public  lands,  and 
enhancing  the  scientific  data  base  needed  for  sound  policy  decisions.   We  urge  you  to  reject  attempts  to  amend 
existing  law  with  appropriations  riders.   We  further  urge  you  to  consider  seriously  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  myriad  federal  subsidies  that  undermine  resource  conservation  and  no  longer  further  any  pressing  national 
goal. 

The  abundance  and  diversity  of  our  wildlife  and  natural  resources  have  been  instrumental  in  making  the  United 
States  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth,  yet  our  federal  investment  does  not  match  this  national  importance.    At 
current  funding  levels,  less  than  half  a  penny  of  every  federal  dollar  is  spent  on  natural  resources  and  the 
environment,  according  to  1994  testimony  by  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.    Although  we  are  aware  of  the  severe  budget  constraints  faced  by  the 
Subcommittee,  we  believe  tha;  any  further  reductions  in  these  vital  investments  will  surely  jeopardize  our  future 
national  prosperity.  By  investing  now  in  sound  management  of  public  lands  and  species  conservation,  this 
Subcommittee  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  both  to  preserve  our  wildlife  heritage  for  future  generations  and 
meet  today's  economic  needs.    Indeed,  one  cannot  long  subsist  without  the  other. 

Species  Conservation 

Endangered  Species:   Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  (FWS)  FY96  budget  request  for  endangered  species  has 
increased  slightly  to  $77.7  million.   Although  far  below  ciurent  needs,  this  figure  is  nonetheless  reasonable 
given  present  budget  constraints.    Listing  and  consultation  tend  to  be  regarded  as  eleventh-hour  measures, 
however,  if  properly  done,  they  can  lead  to  efficient  and  productive  recovery  of  entire  ecosystems.   While  the 
Administration  requested  slight  increases  for  a  range  of  ESA  activities,  including  prelisting,  listing,  and 
consultation,  we  particularly  urge  adoption  of  the  requested  increase  for  recovery  planning  to  help  address 
the  almost  400  species  with  no  recovery  plans.   Despite  our  support  for  the  Administration's  request,  we  are 


concerned  about  the  slight  decrease  in  requested  enforcement  funding  because  this  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
flagrant  violators  of  the  law. 

We  support  the  Administration's  recent  proposaJ  expanding  the  role  of  states  in  administering  the  ESA.    A; 

this  time,  Section  6  cooperative  agreement  funding  is  limited  to  research  activities.   With  the  proposed  large 
increase  in  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  ($28  million),  FWS  will  be  able  to  successfully  transfer 
some  recovery  and  habitat  conservation  planning  authority  and  funding  to  the  states.    Defenders  recommends  that 
this  increase  also  be  used  to  support  candidate  species  and  multi-species  conservation. 

Listed  Keystone  Species:    Many  of  Defenders'  programs  focus  on  those  listed  species  characterized  as  keystone 
because  they  are  key  elements  which  shape  and  stabilize  their  native  environments.   Recovery  of  keystone  species 
translates  into  broader  ecosystem  recovery,  whereas  their  extinction  can  trigger  ecosystem  restructuring  and 
precipitous  loss  of  associated  species.    Investment  in  keystone  species  recovery  is  therefore  cost  effective,  both 
biologically  and  economically. 

For  recovery  of  the  Mexican  wolf,  the  most  endangered  wolf  in  the  world.  $537,000  (FWS)  is  the  minimum 
required  for  captive  breeding,  public  education,  and  acclimatiop  to  the  wild.    For  the  extremely  successful  red 
wolf  program  in  North  Carolina,  on-going  funds  at  a  level  of  $993,000  (FWS)  are  urgently  needed  to  continue 
captive  breeding  and  reintroduction  efforts.   We  applaud  and  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  past  support  of  gray 
wolf  restoration  to  YeUowstone.    We  request  $670,000  (FWS)  and  $330,000  (NPS)  to  continue  this  landmark 
program  which  has  weathered  initial  controversy  in  the  region,  and  now  enjoys  widespread  public  support  and 
media  attention.   Without  $300,000  (FWS),  on-going  reintroduction  of  the  endangered  black-footed  ferret  in 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota  will  be  terminated,  resulting  in  the  probable  extinction  of  this  amazing 
animal.   The  program  has  been  particularly  cost-effective,  leveraging  approximately  $2  in  funds  from  state  and 
private  partners  for  every  federal  dollar.    Unfortunately,  only  $70,000  was  provided  in  the  Administration's 
budget  due  to  present  allocation  formulas  for  recovery  funds.    We  recommend  revision  of  these  formulas  to  allow 
FWS  more  discretion  in  the  allocation  of  funds  among  recovery  programs.    Finally,  $675,000  is  needed  for 
continuation  of  the  FWS  environmental  review  for  reintroduction  of  the  threatened  grizzly  bear  into  the 
Bitterroot  ecosystem  of  central  Idaho  and  Western  Montana  and  enhancement  of  the  northern  Cascades  population 
of  Washington. 

Public  Lands 

Public  lands  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  nation's  wildlife  and  natural  resources  and  their  associated 
benefits  to  present  and  future  Americans.   Given  future  national  growth  projections,  and  attendant  land 
development  pressures,  our  nation  must  continue  to  invest  in  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  these  lands. 

Endangered  Species:    Endangered  species  protection  is  almost  wholly  dependant  upon  habitat  protection;  here, 
public  lands  play  a  particularly  crucial  role.    Federally  owned  public  lands  should  be  better  managed  to  conserve 
not  only  listed  species,  but  also  candidate  species  and  other  species  of  special  concern.    Consequently,  we  support 
the  modest  endangered  species  and  wildlife  habitat  requests  made  by  two  of  the  three  major  land  management 
agencies  under  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  -  the  Forest  Service  ($99.7  million  for  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Habitat  Management),  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ($30.2  million  for  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  $18.3 
million  for  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species).    For  FWS  habitat,  we  recommend  the  Subcommittee  go 
beyond  the  President's  request  (see  below  under  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Operations  and  Maintenance). 

Maintaining  the  Federal  Estate:    Calls  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  federal  estate  must  be  opposed.    Our 

public  lands  represent  an  investment  in  the  ecological  health  of  our  nation,  while  providing  unique  recreational 
opportunities  for  present  and  future  generations  of  Americans.    Proposals  to  privatize  our  national  forests,  transfer 
federal  lands  to  the  states,  and  allow  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  be  counted  toward  deficit  reduction  fail  to 
recognize  the  national  interest  associated  with  these  benefits. 
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Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF):   We  oppose  the  House  Budget  Committee  recommendation  for  a 
five-year  moratorium  on  acquisitions  made  through  the  LWCF.    Federal  land  acquisitions  for  national  wildlife 
refuges,  national  parks,  national  forests  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  areas  are  often  the  only  means  of 
preventing  irreversible  destruction  of  key  wildlife  habitat.   As  noted  in  a  recent  NBS  report,  vast  stretches  of 
formerly  vibrant  wildlife  habitat  have  declined  to  the  point  of  endangerment    Clearly,  federal  land  acquisition 
alone  will  not  provide  the  necessary  salvation  for  this  nation's  rapidly  dwindling  wildlife  populations     Federal 
lands  must,  however,  provide  critical  anchors  for  regional  public  and  private  wildlife  conservation  strategies. 
Moreover,  federal  land  acquisition  must  continue  to  be  a  catalyst  for  leveraging  funding  for  additional  private, 
state  and  local  land  conservation  efforts     Defenders  strongly  supports  the  recommendations  in  Keeping  the 
Promise,  a  recent  publication  of  the  LWCF  Coalition    In  particular,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  approve  $202 
million  for  the  projects  listed  in  the  report's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  section.    We  request  that  the 
Subcommittee  go  well  beyond  the  Administrations  request  and  approve  give  high  priority  to  the  following  areas 
identified  by  Defenders  as  having  exceptional  biological  importance:  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  NWR  ($9.2 
million);  Lake  Wales  Ridge  NWR  ($2  million)  and  Oregon  Coastal  Refuges  ($3.82  milUon)  and  Stone  Lakes 
NWR  ($5  million). 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  (NWRS)  Operations  and  Maintenance:    Adequate  funding  for  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  in  the  NWRS  is  essential  to  preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  conserving 
viable  populations  of  non-endangered  wildlife.   As  detailed  in  the  recent  GAO  study  "National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  Contributions  Being  Made  to  Endangered  Species  Recovery"  (GAO/RCED-95-7),  215  endangered  and 
threatened  species  occur  and/or  have  habitat  on  federal  refuges.    Moreover,  statutory  and  administrative  policy 
guidance  encourage  refijges  to  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  benefits  a  broad  diversity  of  wildlife  ranging  from 
migratory  birds  and  waterfowl  to  non-endangered  species.    Unfortunately,  the  mission  of  the  NWRS  is  being 
seriously  jeopardized  by  lack  of  staff,  weakening  of  biological  programs,  and  failure  to  restore  habitat  and  check 
exotic  species.    Defenders  is  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Refuge  Enhancement  (CARE),  a 
coalition  of  over  a  dozen  organizations  which  are  urging  Congress  to  respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  additional 
O&M  funding.    Defenders  requests  the  Subcommittee  provide  $1?9  million  for  Refuge  O&M.    This  figure,  $10 
million  greater  than  the  Administration  request,  would  offset  a  proposed  a  57  million  cut  in  maintenance  funding 
and  allow  for  a  5%  increase  ($2.8  million)  in  the  habitat  and  populations  management  portions  the  NWRS 
operations  budget.   The  operations  increases  are  especially  essential  to  species  conservation  and  fall  well  below  the 
FWS'  internal  Refuge  Operating  Needs  System  estimates  for  minimum  funding  for  this  budget  category. 

Tongass  National  Forest:   We  oppose  the  Tongass  National  Forest  rider  added  in  the  Senate  FY95  rescissions 
bill  and  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  oppose  this  and  any  other  riders  offered  to  the  FY96 
appropriations  bill.    Activities  authorized  by  such  riders  will  interfere  with  current  Forest  Service  planning 
initiatives,  efforts  which  have  the  potential  to  assure  long-tenn  sustainability  in  a  major  ponion  of  the  world's 
largest  remaining  temperate  rainforest.    Such  Congressional  intervention  will  only  accelerate  the  decline  of  the 
forest's  remaining  old-growth,  lead  to  the  further  imperilment  of  native  species,  and  precipitate  a  reduction  in 
subsistence  opportunities  and  the  tourism  economy. 

Information  and  Research 

Sound,  comprehensive  scientific  information  is  the  cornerstone  of  effective,  long-term  resource  management 
necessary  to  maintain  biodiversity,  reduce  conflict  over  dwindling  resources,  and  avoid  "emergency  room" 
measures  required  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA). 

National  Biological  Service  (NBS):    We  support  the  President's  budget  request  for  NBS  ($172.7  million)  and 
oppose  calls  for  its  elimination.   Consolidation  of  Department  of  the  Interior  research  and  data  collection 
functions  under  an  independent  non-regulatory  bureau  removes  any  bias  potentially  associated  with  management, 
and  allows  for  a  much-needed  long-term  approach  to  planning  and  prioritizing  research  needs.    The  Budget 
Committee's  recommended  termination  of  funds  for  Inventory  and  Monitoring  and  Information  Transfer  would 
end  long-term  programs  which  pre-date  the  NBS  by  many  years,  such  as  the  Gap  Analysis  Program  and  the 
Breeding  Bird  Survey.    Furthermore,  elimination  of  Information  Transfer  could  discontinue  NBS'  cutting  edge 
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work  in  planning  and  development  of  the  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure  (NBII),  an  initiative 
designed  to  make  scientific  information  on  biological  resources  accessible  to  the  public  through  data  base 
networks. 

The  Gap  Analysis  Program,  now  underway  in  36  states,  has  reached  a  critical  juncture.    Basic  GIS  data  has  been 
compiled,  but  insufficient  resources  have  been  made  available  for  the  efficient  transfer  of  this  data  to  users,  or  its 
integration  into  conservation  planning    Specific  funding  must  be  allocated  within  NBS  and  federal  land 
management  agencies  to  facilitate  easy  access  to  this  information  and  to  coordinate  GAP  data  with  other 
relevant  resource  and  socioeconomic  information  collected  and  maintained  by  state  and  federal  agencies. 
We  recommend  allocation  of  funds  to  this  task  in  FY96.   Although  the  formation  of  NBS  was  an  excellent  first 
step  in  the  coordination  and  integration  of  scientific  information,  the  federal  govenunent  must  go  further,  and 
ensure  coordination  and  integration  across  aU  of  its  departments  and  agencies. 

Forest  Service  Research:    Defenders  supports  the  requested  amount  for  Forest  Service  Research  programs 
($203  million).   Careful  ecosystem-level  planning  is  essential  for  sustained  forest  productivity  and  balanced 
multiple  use.    Forest  Resources  &  Management  Research  programs  are  designed  to  identify  and  reconcile 
competing  social  and  economic  demands  on  the  forests.    Research  on  listed  and  sensitive  species  is  critical  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  the  Forest  Service,  its  information  on  habitat  needs  for  over  200  federally  listed  species  is 
inadequate.   The  Ecosystems  Research  program  is  essential  for  gathering  long-term,  large-scale  information  on 
ecosystem  function  vital  for  maintaining  forest  health  and  for  research  and  development  of  new  harvest  techniques. 
Examples  include  "Options  for  Wood  Utilization  Removed  Under  Ecosystem  Management  Regimes"  and 
"Managing  New  England  Ecosystems  to  Restore  Atlantic  Salmon  Habitat."   Information  generated  by  these 
programs  will  allow  for  the  coordinated  harvest  and  conservation  management  necessary  for  long-term  gains  in 
forest  products,  fishery  and  other  resources,  and  biodiversity  conservation. 

National  Park  Service:    In  keeping  with  Defenders  focus  on  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem,  we  support  requested 
NPS  funding  for  two  critical  studies  in  Yellowstone.    One  is  a  study  of  elk  populations  in  Yellowstone's 
Northern  range;  the  other  is  a  study  on  removal  from  Yellowstone  Lake  of  non-indigenous  trout  affecting  the 
native  yellow  cutthroat  trout. 

Cutting  Wasteful  Spending  and  Subsidies 

We  support  recommendations  by  the  Citizens  United  to  Terminate  Subsidies  (CUTS)  to  eliminate  wasteful 
and  environmentally  destructive  public  subsidies.   The  CUTS  coalition,  which  includes  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Defenders,  and  over  20  other  organizations,  has  detailed  its  proposals  in  the  Green 
Scissors  Report.    At  a  time  when  every  federal  dollar  is  critical,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  pour  money  into 
programs  operating  at  a  net  budgetary  loss  while  harming  public  health  and  the  enviroiunent.   Conunercial  below- 
cost  timber  sales  supported  by  federal  funding  for  new  forest  roads  are  just  one  example  of  these  needless 
subsidies.   Cutting  dollars  for  new  Forest  Service  road  construction  could  save  S500  million  over  five  years. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consideration. 
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Mr.  Regula.  We'll  suspend  the  committee.  We  have  a  vote  on. 
[Recess.] 


Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
CHRISTINE  SMALL,  SENIOR  FIELD  COORDINATOR,  FLORIDA  HABITAT 
FOR  BEARS  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  next  the  senior  field  coordinator  for  the 
Florida  Habitat  for  Bears  Campaign.  I  didn't  even  know  you  had 
bears  in  Florida. 

Ms.  Small.  Many  people  don't  realize  we  have  bears  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  brown  bears? 

Ms.  Small.  Black  bears. 

Mr.  Regula.  Black  bears? 

Ms.  Small.  It's  a  subspecies  of  the  American  black  bear. 

Mr.  Regula.  Where,  what  part  of  Florida? 

Ms.  Small.  You  find  them  in  the  panhandle  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  National  Forest;  the  Ocala  National  Forest;  the  Big  Cypress, 
where  the  Florida  panthers  are. 

Mr.  Regula.  Really? 

Ms.  Small.  Scattered  populations.  There  are  five  major  popu- 
lations around  the  State 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  fascinating. 

Ms.  Small  [continuing].  Mostly  on  national  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  interesting. 

Ms.  Small.  Concentrated  on  those  lands. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  testimony  in  the  record.  Summarize, 
please. 

Ms.  Small.  Yes. 

I  wanted  to  start  out  by  saying,  yes,  I  am  the  senior  field  coordi- 
nator. I  am  from  Orlando,  Florida.  I'm  just  up  here  for  this  event 
today,  and  I  run  the  Habitat  for  Bears  Campaign,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  activists  throughout  the  State.  We  have  about  500  activ- 
ists. We've  been  around  for  about  almost  two  years  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  people  who  contribute  to  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Ms.  Small.  They  are  activists  for  our  organization  for  the  Habi- 
tat for  Bears  Campaign  in  Florida  to  preserve  the  black  bear  in 
Florida  and  supply  enough  habitat  base  for  the  bear,  so  that  we 
have  them  in  the  future.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  hunted  at  all  in  Florida? 

Ms.  Small.  Hunting  ended  in  1993  in  the  Apalachicola  area. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  they'll  probably  expand  in  numbers. 

Ms.  Small.  Perhaps.  Their  reproduction  is  very  slow,  about  every 
two  years.  Cubs  stay  with  their  mother  for  approximately  a  year, 
year  and  a  half,  is  how  we  understand  it.  So  it  is  a  slow  reproduc- 
tive process. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  important  thing  is  to  provide  habitat  for 
them? 

Ms.  Small.  Habitat  is  the  most  critical  problem  for  the  bear,  and 
that's  why  I'm  here  to  speak  about  the  Tate's  Hell  Swamp,  which 
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is  a  piece  of  property  that  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  and  conservation  organizations  throughout  Florida  are  work- 
ing to  acquire.  So  our  purpose  here  is  to  request  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  Tate's  Hell  Swamp.  We're  requesting,  along 
with  the  Forest  Service,  the  $5.2  million  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  Tate's  Hell.  That  map  I'd  like  to  provide  you 
so  you  can  see  where  Tate's  Hell  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  the  swamp  now?  Who  owns  it? 

Ms.  Small.  It  is  privately  owned  by  six  landowners.  The  piece  of 
property,  Tate's  Hell,  is  only  a  single  landowner  who's  a  willing 
seller.  What  has  happened  is  in  the  past  there  has  been  three- 
phase  acquisition  and  Congress  has  allocated  the  money  for  the 
first  and  second  phase.  This  $5.2  million  is  for  the  third  and  final 
phase  of  the  acquisition.  It's  under  contract.  It's  been  committed. 
We  want  to  finalize  that  contract  with  the  $5.2  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  only  one  seller  involved  then? 

Ms.  Small.  One  seller  involved. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  $5.2  million  is  for  that  tract? 

Ms.  Small.  It's  for  that  tract,  approximately  2,000  acres. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  the  State  put  any  money  in? 

Ms.  Small.  The  State  has  contributed  to  other  pieces  of  property 
adjacent  to  this,  along  with  the  Nature  Conservancy 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  they  contribute  to  this  one? 

Ms.  Small.  Not  directly.  This  is  a — this  will  be  a  Federal  acquisi- 
tion, but  it  is  supported  by  the  State.  It's  supported  by  Liberty  and 
Franklin  County  commissioners  and  organizations  throughout  Flor- 
ida, primarily  because  it's  an  important  water  resource  for  the  Apa- 
lachicola  Bay.  The  oyster  production  is  dependent  upon  the  clean 
resources  coming  out  of  four  rivers  that  cross  this  Tate's  Hell 
Swamp  area.  Four  rivers  converge  and  then  dump  into  the  Apa- 
lachicola  Bay. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  in  the  panhandle? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes.  It's  near  Tallahassee.  You'll  see  that 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  says  here  "investors,"  plural,  and  you  said 
there  was  one  owner. 

Ms.  Small.  That  is  a  1991  article.  The  property  was  owned  by 
one  landowner  in  1991.  The  State  was  trying  to  acquire  it  with 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Small  [continuing].  Monies,  along  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  1991.  They  didn't— that  did  not  happen,  and  a  single  land- 
owner sold  it  to  six  different  landowners,  and  that's  where  we  are 
today. 

Mr.  Regula.  Timber  companies? 

Ms.  Small.  Timber  companies. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  does  this  have  value  as  a  timber  area? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes,  it  does.  There  are  leases  that  will  continue  on 
the  land,  I  believe,  through  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Leases  to  harvest? 

Ms.  Small.  Leases  to  harvest. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  if  we  were  to  purchase  it,  it  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  harvesting? 

Ms.  Small.  Not  exactly.  Forty  percent  of  the  acreage  is  pristine, 
is  in  pristine  condition.  The  swamp  is  known  as  impenetrable,  and 
I  wanted  to  relate  to  you  a  story  about  why  they  call  it  Tate's  Hell. 
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There  was  a  fanner  and  cattle  rancher  in  Florida  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  named  Cede  Tate,  and  he  traveled  into  the  swamp 
with  his  hunting  dogs,  but  he  got  lost  and  his  three  hunting  dogs 
were  lost,  his  rifle  was  lost.  Apparently,  he  got  bitten  by  a  snake 
and  emerged  from  the  swamp  a  week  later  emaciated  and  dis- 
oriented, and  someone  saw  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Tate,  what  hap- 
pened to  you?"  And  he  said,  "My  name  is  Tate  and  I've  been  to 
hell."  So  they  call  it  Tate's  Hell  Swamp. 

Mr.  Regula.  He  survived? 

Ms.  Small.  He  survived,  but  it  just  shows  you  how  impenetrable 
this  area  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  can  believe  that. 

Ms.  Small.  It  is,  therefore,  crucial  for  the  black  bear  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  an  impenetrable,  almost  a  wilderness  area.  Not  too  many 
people  get  back  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  a  natural  habitat  for  the  bear. 

Ms.  Small.  For  the  bear,  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker — ^ — 

Mr.  Regula.  Suppose  we  made  an  appropriation  subject  to  a 
match  from  the  State.  Would  you  be  able  to  pull  that  off? 

Ms.  Small.  I'm  not  familiar  with  what  the  Nature  Conservancy 
has  done  with  this,  but  the  State  is  active  in  other  parcels  adjacent 
to  that.  This  is  an  important  resource  for  the  State  because  of  the 
$14  million  fishing  industry  that  is  dependent  upon  the  Apalachi- 
cola  Bay. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  takes  $5.2  million  to  buy  this? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  if  we  put  up  half  the  money,  would  the  State 
put  up  half? 

Ms.  Small.  I  can't  answer  that.  I'd  have  to  go  back  and  find  out. 
It  is  important  to  the  State,  so  I  would  imagine  there  is  a  chance 
for  that,  and  it  has  been  a  cooperative  effort  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Small.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Small.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  just  interested  in  this  today  in  terms  of  the 
black  bear? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  are  there  other  areas  that  are  significant? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  contiguous  areas 
for  the  black  bear. 

Mr.  Regula.  They're  already  in  that  area? 

Ms.  Small.  Yes.  It's  one  of  the  safest,  most  viable  populations  be- 
cause of  the  land  area  that's  already  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Small  follows:] 


TESTIMONY  OF 

CHRISTINE  SMALL 

SENIOR  FIELD  COORDINATOR 

HABITAT  FOR  BEARS  CAMPAIGN 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRLVTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

APRIL  4,  1995 

REGARDING  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

REQUEST  FOR  TATE'S  HELL 

APALACHICOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

FLORIDA 


Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    My  name  is  Christine 
Small  andl  am  the  Senior  Field  Coordinator  of  the  Habitat  for  Bears  Campaign  in  Florida. 
The  campaign  is  an  alliance  between  hundreds  of  active  Florida  conservationists  and  several 
national  organizations  including,  the  Sierra  Club  and  Defenders  of  Wildlife.    I  am  here  to 
request  the  allocation  of  $5.2  million  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
the  Tate's  Hell  project  in  the  Apalachicola  National  Forest  in  Florida.   The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (USPS)  has  acquired  1,985  acres  in  Tate's  Hell  in  the  first  phase  of  a  three  phase 
contracted  acquisition  project.    The  second  acquisition  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  May 
1995  for  another  2,068  acres  at  a  price  of  $2.6  million.    In  FY96,  the  contract  commitment 
to  the  final  phase  of  the  Tate's  Hell  comes  due.    An  allocation  of  $5.2  million  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  transaction  for  acquisition  of  the  remaining  2,810  acres.    At  this  time,  the 
adjacent  areas  are  under  the  threat  of  development  by  one  of  the  landowners.    If  the  contract 
is  held  up,  the  proposed  tract  may  be  consequently  bought  and  developed  by  another  buyer. 
Because  of  contractual  commitments,  it  is  extremely  urgent  that  Tate's  Hell  receive  this 
funding  level  at  this  time. 

BACKGROUND: 

Tate's  Hell  is  an  important  acquisition  for  many  reasons,  including  its  value  for 
wildlife,  water  quality  enhancement,  commercial  fishing  and  recreation.    The  tract  comprises 
182,000  acres  of  land  in  Franklin  and  Liberty  Counties  which  are  located  in  the  Florida 
Panhandle.    The  Tate's  Hell  Swamp  borders  the  Apalachicola  National  Forest  for  31  miles 
and  comes  within  1/4  mile  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  property  covers  74  miles  of  frontage 
on  4  major  rivers--the  Apalachicola,  Ochlochonee,  New  and  Crooked  Rivers. 

The  182,000  acre  tract  was  owned  by  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company  from  1956  to 
1989.   The  company  planted  pine  on  a  large  portion  of  the  land  to  supply  the  company's 
nearby  pulp  mill.    In  1989,  the  company  sold  the  tract  to  Southeast  Timberlands  for  $46.7 
million.    Unable  to  make  payments.  Southeast  Timberlands  sold  large  parcels  to  6  different 
land  companies.    Most  of  these  landowners  are  willing  to  sell  some  of  their  holdings  to  the 
USFS.    Liberty  County,  Florida,  has  expressed  its  support  of  the  project  and  the  Franklin 
County  Commission  has  worked  with  Congress  to  add  Tate's  Hell  to  the  National  Forest 
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System.    Florida  conservation  groups  including  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Florida  Sierra 
Club,  Florida  Wildlife  Federation,  1000  Friends  of  Florida,  Florida  Defenders  of  the 
Environment,  Florida  Trail  Association,  and  Friends  of  the  Apalachicola  all  support  the 
acquisition  of  Tate's  Hell.    These  Florida  groups  represent  the  diverse  interests  of  their 
membership  -  -  hunters,  fisherman,  hikers,  horseman,  canoeists  and  conservationists.    In 
addition,  Representative  Pete  Peterson  and  Senators  Connie  Mack  and  Bob  Graham  have  all 
supported  the  project. 

Although  much  of  the  property  has  been  altered  for  silviculture  practices,  the 
remaining  40  percent  is  comprised  of  cypress,  natural  pine,  hardwoods  and  non-timbered 
land.   Restoration  of  the  natural  hydrological  and  ecological  systems  could  be  accomplished 
over  the  long-term  without  intensive  management  practices.    Blockage  of  drainage  ditches 
and  fire  ecology  on  the  timbered  areas  would  allow  native  vegetation  to  re-establish. 


WILDLIFE  VALUE: 

The  Apalachicola  drainage  basin  is  believed  to  have  more  species  of  plants  and 
animals  then  anywhere  else  in  temperate  North  America.    The  tract  provides  habitat  for 
several  endangered  and  threatened  plant  and  animal  species.    It  is  home  to  peregrine  falcons 
and  the  only  viable  population  of  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
largest  in  thie  nation.   The  Apalachicola  National  Forest,  however,  fails  to  protect  sufficient 
mature  pine  for  foraging  habitat.    Additional  stands  of  pine  are  needed  to  protect  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  colony  sites.    Eighteen  species  of  listed  plants  have  been  identified  by 
the  Florida  Naniral  Areas  Inventory,  as  well.    Wetlands  in  the  Tate's  Hell  area  provide 
important  habitat  for  herons,  ibises,  woodstorks,  ospreys,  and  bald  eagles.    Forested  lands 
contain  significant  natural  communities  of  river  otter,  alligator,  beaver,  and  bobcat.    Project 
completion  will  also  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  Florida 
panther  and  the  red  wolf.    This  will  greatly  add  to  the  wildlife  value  of  the  lands.    Tate's 
Hell  is  a  key  element  in  the  conservation  of  the  Apalachicola  ecosystem. 

The  size,  location,  isolation,  and  composition  makes  this  tract  an  important  habitat  for  one 
of  the  five  remaining  populations  of  the  threatened  Florida  black  bear.    Conservation  of  this 
area  could  establish  the  largest  managed  black  bear  population  in  the  6  southeastern  coastal 
plain  states.    Wildlife  authorities  believe  this  tract  is  the  most  important  black  bear  habitat  in 
the  state  not  currently  under  public  protection.    Florida  is  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
states  with  around  900  people  moving  in  every  day.    For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to 
conserve  remaining  bear  habitat  where  there  are  willing  sellers. 

At  one  time  Florida  and  parts  of  southern  Georgia  and  Alabama  had  more  than 
12,000  black  bears.    Florida's  bears  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  state,  including  the 
Florida  Keys.    Now,  fewer  than  1,500  bears  remain  in  scattered  and  isolated  populations- 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  bear's  historic  range.    A  unique  subspecies,    Ursus  americanus 
floridanus  is  considered  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  state  of  Florida.    It  is  also 
scheduled  to  be  federally  protected  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  by  1996. 
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CORRIDORS: 

The  Tate's  Hell  acquisition  is  also  important  as  a  wildlife  corridor  connecting  several 
state  and  federally  owned  tracts.    Corridors  are  vital  to  the  survival  of  wide-ranging  species 
like  the  bear  or  panther.    Corridors  also  help  maintain  the  genetic  diversity  of  a  region. 
The  property  is  proximate  to  Apalachicola  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserve  and  St. 
Marks  and  St.  Vincent  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  greatly  expanding  the  corridor  values  of 
the  project  area.    Preservation  of  natural  system  functions  is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
Apalachicola  River  and  Bay  Management  Plan,  developed  under  the  Surface  Water 
Improvement  and  Management  Program.   Through  corridor  protection  the  project  will  reach 
this  goal. 

WETLANDS  AND  WATER  QUALFTY: 

Acquisition  of  Tate's  Hell  is  important  as  a  wetlands  resource.    It  will  give  the 
opportunity  to  expand  wilderness  and  establish  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor,  in  the 
portion  of  the  New  River  identified  in  the  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  as  a  candidate  for 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  status.   Tate's  Hell  Swamp,  Thousand  Yard  Bay,  and  Pickett  Bay  are 
huge  wetland  complexes  that  comprise  80%  of  the  project  area.    The  area  is  critical  to  the 
protection  of  water  quality  in  the  Apalachicola  river  basin  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The 
Acquisition  will  provide  priceless  water  quality  and  wetlands  protection  for  Apalachicola 
Bay,  which  supports  a  $14  million  commercial  seafood  industry.    The  Bay  is  the  source  of 
90%  of  Florida's  oyster  production. 

This  project  will  help  integrate  proper  management  of  the  Bay  and  its  associated 
watershed  with  other  components  of  the  Apalachicola  system  to  assure  continued  high 
productivity  within  Apalachicola  Bay.  Improved  water  quality  and  flows  should  create 
conditions  more  favorable  to  survival  and  growth  of  larval  and  juvenile  marine  species. 
Since  this  acquisition  would  protect  almost  the  entire  basin,  it  should  substantially  limit 
adverse  impacts  to  declines  in  the  esmarine  productivity  and  fisheries  throughout  the 
Apalachicola  area  and  northeast  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters. 

RECREATION: 

Finally,  completion  of  Phase  III  of  the  Tate's  Hell  project  will  enhance  the 
recreational  value  of  the  area.    Once  acquired,  the  area  will  boast  wildlife-oriented  activities, 
canoeing,  motor  boating,  horseback  riding,  camping  and  hiking.    The  approximately  13  miles 
of  riverfront  offer  an  outstanding  blackwater  river  protection  and  canoeing  and  motor  boating 
opportunity  as  a  potential  Wild  and  Scenic  River  candidate.    More  than  1,000  people 
annually  now  use  Apalachicola  National  Forest  for  this  activity.   Crude  camping  and  boat 
launch  areas  have  already  been  established  on  the  purchase  unit. 

The  6,863  acres  would  be  open  to  both  fishing  and  hunting.    More  than  120,000 
people  use  the  Apalachicola  National  Forest  for  these  activities;  primarily  for  catfish,  brim. 
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and  bass  fishing  in  addition  to  deer  hunting.   Improvement  of  the  water  resources  can  only 
improve  the  prospects  for  these  activities. 

JOBS: 

The  acquisition  of  Tate's  Hell  will  create  jobs  through  tourism,  land  management,  and 
timber.  The  increases  in  tourism  in  Franklin  County  will  help  to  boost  the  local  economy  by 
bringing  in  revenue  and  creating  jobs  in  sen/ice  related  industries. 

The  areas  not  within  a  riparian  zone  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  Florida's 
Best  Timber  Management  Practices.    In  1994,  9.3  million  board  feet  were  harvested  off  the 
567,450  acre  Apalachicola  National  Forest.   The  availability  of  timber  will  create  timber 
related  jobs  and  revenues  for  the  area. 

CONCLUSION: 

By  allocating  $5.2  million  in  FY96,  the  USFS  will  be  able  to  complete  Phase  III  of 
the  Tate's  Hell  project.    The  timing  is  right  to  finish  an  important  land  acquisition  project 
Congress  has  already  begun.   The  namral  beauty  of  the  New  River,  the  wildlife  habitat  it 
provides,  its  importance  to  the  Florida  black  bear,  and  recreational  use  of  the  area  are  among 
the  many  reasons  for  public  acquisition  of  the  Tate's  Hell  tract. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

JOHN  M.   FITZGERALD,   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR,  WESTERN  ANCIENT 
FOREST  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  the  Western  Ancient  Forest  Campaign,  John 
Fitzgerald. 

Thank  you  for  coming.  And  we'll  put  your  statement  in  the 
record,  and  please  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  John  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  the  Western  Ancient  Forest 
Campaign,  which  represents  citizens  across  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest,  and  it's  concerned  primarily  about  for- 
est conservation.  And,  therefore,  our  statement  will  address  pri- 
marily the  Forest  Service  budget.  We  also  would  like  to  note  that 
we,  in  general,  do  agree  with  the  testimony  that  you've  heard  from 
such  groups  as  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  their  support  for 
the  endangered  species  programs  and  related  programs.  And  so  we 
will  address  mostly  forests. 

In  that  regard,  this  committee  has  heard  many  claims  about  the 
dependency  of  the  Northwest  economy  on  timber  production,  but  in 
the  past  few  years  things  have  turned  around  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  economy  now  looks  more  toward  tourists'  business,  toward 
fishing,  toward  other  kinds  of  activities  that  are  based  on  a  healthy 
forest  than  it  does  actually  toward  the  timber  industry.  And,  in 
fact,  we  have  several  reports  to  indicate  that  that's  not  just  an  an- 
ecdotal conclusion;  that's  a  very  real  phenomena.  And  so  I  would 
urge  the  committee  to  take  into  account  those  benefits  when  it  con- 
siders the  forest  budget  and  forest  policy  generally. 

In  regard  to  forest  management,  in  recent  years  there  have  also 
been  a  number  of  studies  indicating  that  there  are  some  very  seri- 
ous problems.  Senator  Cranston  had  a  GAO  investigation  done  just 
before  he  lefb  that  indicated  that  many  of  the  mitigation  and  res- 
toration projects  which  were  supposed  to  be  done  on  both  forests 
and  Bureau  lands  for  wildlife  and  habitat  restoration  were  actually 
not,  not  carried  out,  fully  half  in  many,  many  cases. 

Mr.  Regula.  Were  these  supposed  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  bills,  or  what? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  What  they 

Mr.  Regula.  What  said  they  were  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  They  were  supposed  to  be  done  according  to 
both  forest  plans  and  NEPA  documents  that  accompanied  major 
sale  programs  and  ofttimes  the  contracts  that  were  let. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  And  in  many  cases,  roughly  half,  they  were  not 
done,  which  indicates  that  there  is  sort  of  a  backlog  of  harm  to  be 
restored  before  we  can  proceed  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  for- 
est health  that  was  supposed  to  be  present  as  our  baseline. 

In  light  of  that  and  in  light  of  additional  indications  of  problems, 
such  as  high  levels  of  timber  theft,  which  were  documented  by  a 
team  of  Forest  Service  personnel  trained  to  do  that,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  indication  that  we  may  be  losing  species  in  many  forests — 
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you  asked  for  documentation  on  that  from  a  previous  witness — the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  with  regard  to  most  species  the  data  isn't 
there.  We  just  don't  know,  which  in  and  of  itself  means  we're  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  law,  the  national  forest  management 
viability  requirements  and  the  regxilations  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
requirements  the  ESA  that  agencies  do  what  they  can  to  restore 
these  species. 

Where  we  do  have  the  data,  we  very  rarely  see  increases  in  these 
sensitive  species.  It's  more  often  that  we  see  declines.  We've  seen 
the  fisher,  the  martin,  and  various  other  species,  clearly,  the  wood- 
pecker, driven  to  lower  and  lower  levels. 

So  in  light  of  those  things,  it  was  very  surprising  to  see  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  waive  those  laws  and  proceed  with  the  salvage 
rider,  which  although  it  may  be  seen  as  temporary,  may  result  in 
very  permanent  changes  in  critical  areas.  And  so  we  urge  you  to 
think  very  carefully  about  that  and  perhaps  do  what  you  can  to 
undo  that  or  end  that  as  soon  as  you  can. 

In  fact,  my  next  point  was  that  we  would  encourage  full  funding 
for  ecosystem  management,  as  well  as  the  full  funding  for  early 
components  of  it.  That  is  a  process  that  should  help  us  plan  for  a 
steady  supply  of  both  timber  and  other  products  of  the  forest.  With- 
out that  integrative  process,  we  won't  have  a  steady  supply  to  any- 
thing to  rely  on. 

In  order  to  make  the  habitat  in  a  practical  sense,  we  urge  the 
committee  to  adopt  basically  a  moratorium  on  new  roads  in 
roadless  areas.  We  think  the  timber  can  be  had  from  outside  of 
roadless  areas.  We  would  suggest  that  the  timber  budget  and  tim- 
ber sales  both  reflect  fully  the  cost  of  that  program  and  integrate 
all  the  overhead,  rather  than  a  limited  set  of  costs,  which  was  all 
that  was  in,  essentially,  the  low-cost  sales  and  more  timber  sales 
than  we  can  afford,  frankly,  either  ecologically  or  economically. 

And  then 

Mr.  Regula.  You've  got  a  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You've  got  it;  I've  got  about  half  a  minute's 
worth. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  committee  should  direct  the  agency  to  do 
an  accounting  of  the  assets  and  the  loss  or  increase  in  value  of 
those  assets  on  the  forests  so  we  know  fully  what  our  stock  is  as 
opposed  to  what  our  sales  are.  We  don't  really  have  that. 

And,  with  that,  I'll  leave  the  testimony  and  finish 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  want  to  be  sure  there's  sustained  yield? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John  M.  Fitzgerald,  Executive  Director  of  the  Western 
Andent  Forest  Campaign,  (WAFC)  v^hich  represents  dtizens  in  the  Northwest  across 
the  nation  concerned  aoout  ecosystem  health  and  biodiversity  in  our  National  Forests. 
We  appredate  the  opportunity  to  testify.    Although  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  often 
dted  clean  water  and  wildlife  when  designating  National  Forests,  the  nation  began  to 
look  to  National  Forests  for  low  cost  timber  and  fiber  in  later  years.    Now  we  once 
again  realize  that  we  rely  upon  public  forests  for  our  clean  water,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
healthy  recreation  -  goods,  services  and  values  that  are  all  being  eroded  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  forests.    This  change  in  priorities  has  dear  economic  benefits  for  the 
region  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.    This  is  supported  by  the  latest  econonuc  data 
which  show  that  the  Northwest  economy  is  growing  despite  cutbacks  in  the  logging 
industry.     Endosed  for  your  information  is  a  recent  New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"Oregon,  Foiling  Forecasters,  Thrives  as  It  Protects  Owls,"  which  details  the  economic 
boom  in  the  Oregon,  which  has  just  recorded  its  highest  employment  ever.    Also 
endosed  is  a  report  by  the  Institute  for  Southern  Studies,    "Green  and  Gold,"  which 
shows  that  regions  which  protect  the  natural  environment  are  the  most  prosperous, 
because  the  high  quality  of  life  can  attract  new  businesses  and  highly  skilled  workers. 

The  Integrity  of  the  Forest  System  and  the  Law 

During  the  past  four  years,  a  remarkable  change  occurred  in  the  Congressional 
Appropriations  process  in  support  of  both  ecosystem  protection  and  upholding  the  law. 
During  the  1980's,  unsustainably  high  timber  targets  were  mandated  by  Congress  and 
insulated  from  any  dtizen  or  judidal  review  by    suffidency"  language.    This  failed 
policy  led  to  massive  overcuthng  of  the  National  Forests  and  engendered  serious 
mistrust  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  American  people. 

We  are  extremely  disappointed  that  the  Committee  and  many  of  its  members 
supported  a  provision  in  the  recent  FY  1995  rescissions  package,  known  as  the  Taylor 
amendment,  that  not  only  waives  all  environmental  laws  but  says  on  its  face  that  it 
waives  all  laws  applicable  to  timber  sales,  be  they  criminal  laws  pertaining  to 
defrauding  the  federal  government  or  dvil  service  laws  preventing  acts  tamted  by 
conflicts  of  interest.    V^  cannot  help  but  view  as  extreme  and  undemocratic  a  measurt 
such  as  the  Taylor  amendment.     In  the  face  of  evidence  of  overestimated  timber 
supply,  high  levels  of  timber  theft,  failures  to  mitieate  and  restore  habitat  and  the  loss 
of  many  spedes  from  many  forests,  that  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  should  be 
done. 

It  is  essential  that  we  not  return  to  the  failed  polides  of  the  past,  which 
devastated  the  Andent  Forests  of  the  Padfic  Northwest  by  overriding  some  of  our 
most  important  environmental  laws.    We  urge  you  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
restore  tne  application  of  all  applicable  law  to  tne  management  of  our  national  forest* 
and  other  public  lands  and  oppose  any  future  "suffidency"  language  or  mandatory 
timber  targets. 

Continue  Funding  for  the  Northwest  Forest  Flan  and  Watershed  Restoration 

The  Northwest  Forest  Plan  requires  watershed  restoration  to  help  ensure  the 
viability  of  salmon  as  required  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act.    The  loss  of 
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the  commercial  salmon  industry  has  already  cost  the  government  millions,  both  in  lost 
tax  revenue,  and  in  the  form  of  emergency  assistance  payments  to  affected 
communities.     Preventing  the  further  decline  of  salmon  stocks  by  increasing  funding 
for  restoration  will  meet  the  government's  legal  obligations,  save  the  taxpayer's  money 
and  begin  the  rehabilitation  of  once  abundant  fishenes. 

Full  Funding  for  Ecosystem  Management,  Wildlife  Programs,  and  Law  Enforcement 

Funding  for  the  Forest  Service  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Rare  Plant  Program  dealing 
with  endangered  spedes  and  wildlife  habitat  management  was  seriously  inadequate  in 
last  year's  proposed  budget.    Most  program  elements  were  underfunded  by  at  least 
half.  In  FY  96,  an  increase  of  $170  million  is  needed  for  Threatened,  Endangered  & 
Sensitive  (TES)  Spedes  Management,  Wildlife  Habitat  Management,  Inland  Fish 
Management  and  Anadromous  Fish  Habitat  Management.    Employing  this  strategy 
could  end  up  saving  the  taxpayers  the  greater  expenses  of  protecting  critical  habitat 
and  of  bringing  a  spedes  back  from  near  extinction.    Without  increased  funding  for 
this  program,  the  Forest  Service  will  not  be  able  to  fully  implement  the  "PACFISH" 
aquatic  conservation  strategy  and  important  watershed  analysis  and  monitoring  efforts 
will  be  greatly  reduced.    This  shortfall  could  completely  undermine  the  Presioent's 
Forest  Plan,  and  lead  to  costly  litigation  if  the  salmon  continue  to  decline  under  the 
Plan. 

The  law  enforcement  budget  should  be  increased  to  acconunodate  $1100  Fit's 
and  directed  to  issue  a  full  report  v«thin  6  months  on  timber  theft  and  other  potential 
violations  of  any  laws  that  apply  to  forest  management,  induding  violations  by  the 
Service  itself. 

A  Moratorium  on  New  Roads  in  Roadless  Areas 

In  recent  years,  sdentific  studies  and  Congressional  reports  have  highlighted  the 
role  roadless  areas  play  in  maintaining  viable  fisheries  and  wildlife  populations  on 
forests  across  the  nation,  and  have  dramatically  illustrated  the  damaging  impad  of 
road-construction  on  forest  ecosystems.    The  Eastside  Forests  Sdentific  Sodety's  Panel 
peer  reviewed  report  of  forests  east  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon  and  Washington  states 
that  one  of  the  primary  components  for  restoring  and  maintaining  the  health  of  these 
forests  is  the  outright  protection  of  roadless  areas.    The  Executive  Summary  states: 
Roadless  regions  exemplify  the  least  human-disturbed  forest  and  stream  systems,  the  last 
reservoirs  ^  ecologiad  diversity,  and  the  primary  benchmarks  for  restoring  ecology  health  and 
integrity. 

In  late  August,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  armounced  an 
emergency  action  to  redassify  the  Snake  River  chinook  salmon  from  threatened  to 
endangered.    The  August  18th  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  noted  that  this 
redassification  should  compel  the  federal  agendes  to  take  a  more  conservative  approach 
to  management  actions  and  suggested  that  a  higher  level  of  habitat  protection  in  the 
form  of  restriction  of  development  in  the  region 's  roadless  areas  would  be  prudent,  this  would 
include  essentially  any  substantial  human  activity  that  is  likely  to  result  in  significant  increases 
in  erosion,  fragmentation  or  ecosystem  conversion.    The  NMFS  listing  action  also  highlights 
the  need  for  continued  funding  and  authority  to  make  listing  and  other  dedsions  and 
to  fully  carry  out  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act.    We  urge  full  funding  and  restoration 
of  all  spending  and  other  authorities  for  that  program  in  all  affected  federal  agendes. 

With  a  network  of  roads  five  times  longer  than  the  interstate  highway  system, 
much  of  it  in  need  of  substantial  repairs,  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  keep  building  more 
roads,  given  the  negative  effect  on  wildlife  and  fisheries.  Ending  the  Forest  roads 
subsidies  alone  could  save  about  $99  nuUion  per  year.    That  does  not  account  for  lost 
value  and  services  such  as  fish  production  and  water  and  air  filtration.  The  Committee 
should  redirect  the  road  building  budget  to  ecosystem  management,  restoration  and 
road  obliteration,  the  closing  and  revegetation  or  roads,  or  better  maintenance  of  any 
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truly  necessary  roads.    Proper  road  repair  work  can  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  damaged 
watersheds  and  streams  by  reducing  sedimentation  of  streams  and  the  risk  of 
catastrophic  blowouts  and  landslides  which  destroy  salmon  habitat. 

Reducing  the  Timber  Budget 

Even  if  we  proceed  with  every  due  caution  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increased 
emphasis  on  "forest  health"  but  the  current  direction  taken  by  the  Congress  so  far  is 
more  likely  to  hurt  than  help.  The  Committee  would  do  well  to  restore  caution  and 
law  in  order  to  save  the  forest  ecosystems  and  avoid  devaluing  private  wood  products 
or  drawing  a  "GATT"  challenge.     Salvage  sales  should  be  approved  orJv  after  careful 
budgetary,  scientific,  and  legal  review  under  all  applicable  laws.    In  order  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  unwise  timber  harvests,  this  Congress  should  review  the  system  of 
Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  payments  to  reflect  25%  percent  of  salvage  sales.    A 
more  rational  basis  would  be  to  base  payments  on  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  forest 
as  localities  normally  tax  property,  or  to  price  goods  at  full  restoration  costs  and  then 
allow  localities  to  levy  substantial  taxes  upon  the  sales  or  other  withdrawals  of  goods 
from  forests. 

According  to  independent  budget  analyst  Robert  E.  Wolf,  98  of  the  121  National 
Forests  lost  money  in  1994.    For  the  prior  seven  years  an  average  of  84  Forests  lost 
money.    The  Forest  Service  claims  of  profit  of  $213.8  million  and  that  only  36  Forests 
lost  money,  but  these  totals  omit  important  costs  such  as  $280.2  million  in  county 
payments,  $64.9  million  in  Regional  Office  costs,  and  $25.6  million  in  Washington 
Office  costs.    On  a  receipts  versus  outlays  basis  which  is  how  the  real  world  does 
accounting,  the  Forest  Service  lost  $496  million  last  year.    Overall,  the  losses  total  $4.2 
billion  for  the  last  12  years. 

Despite  the  scoring  by  CBO  of  the  Taylor  Amendment  as  a  positive,  salvage 
sales  produce  a  massive  deficit,  vdth  outlays  outstripping  receipts  by  as  much  as  $400 
million.    They  require  addifional  expenditures  to  repair  damage  that  such  logging  does. 
On  the  Wenatchee  Nafional  Forest  for  example,  its  1994  TSPffiS  loss  was  $5,^5,000  or 
$179.53  per  thousand  board  feet  cut.     In  addidon,_on  some  forests,  the  average  cost  of 

real  costs,  instead  of 
inaease. 

According  to  the  Green  Sdssors  Report  of  FDE  and  MTU,  an  end  to  corporate 
welfare  in  the  form  of  tax  breaks  and  subsidies  could  produce  an  esfimated  $33  billion 
in  savings  over  five  years.    The  best  use  of  even  a  porfion  of  these  $33  billion  in 
savings  would  be  to  help  restore  public  lands  and  waterways  and  train  American 
workers  for  new  jobs,  a  strategy  tnat  is  already  succeeding  in  the  northwest. 


fire  suppression  exceeded  $500  per  acre  burned.     But  given  the  r 
recoupmg  fire  costs  on  the  acres  planned  for  salvage,  losses  will 


End  Below  Cost  Timber  Sales 

The  Republican  Budget  Initiafive  for  1994  (The  "Kasich  Budget")  endorsed  an  end 
to  below  cost  fimber  sales.  Given  the  general  support  for  that  principle  by  the  Clinton 
Administration  as  well,  that  long-sought  objecHve  should  be  achieved  this  year. 

With  regard  to  other  sales,  we  recommend  that  you  consider  adopHng  a  policy 
of  limiting  the  use  of  Knutsen-Vandenberg  funds  to  the  restoradon  of  native  forests 
and  ecosystems. 

No  Waivers  for  Salvage  Logging 

Despite  the  actions  oTrecent  weeks,  the  fires  of  the  summer  of  1994  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  increase  salvage  logging.  Salvage  logging  has  all  of  the  same 
deleterious  impacts  of  regular  logging,  and  m  many  cases  is  worse  due  to  the  already 
damaged  nature  of  fire  sites.  Enclosed  is  a  recent  letter  from  five  fisheries  biologists  to 
President  Clinton  indicafing  that  salvage  logging  has  no  ecological  benefits  and  in  fact 
will  put  salmon  and  trout  stocks  at  greater  nsk.  Furthermore,  we  urge  you  to  adopt 
the  policy  that  salvage  operations  should  have  no  exempHon  from  the  hflEPA  and 
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Forest  Service  Appeals  procedures,  nor  from  any  other  requirement  of  law. 

There  appears  to  oe  a  need  to  integrate  fire  suppression  and  prevention  budgets. 
We  also  shoula  corxsider  removing  forest  slash  before  creating  more.    Slash  treatment 
costs  would  also  better  be  put  in  the  timber  contracts  rather  than  collecting  deposits 
for  such  treatment  later. 

Persoimel  Management 

Qualified  Forest  Service  personnel  are  essential  to  assure  the  agency  is  meeting 
its  requirements  under  the  law.    An  issue  of  concern  for  environmentalists  is  the 
"retrairung"  of  timber  managers  as  biologists.    So  far,  the  "retrairung"  is  not  adequate, 
and  the  mindset  of  the  timber  staff  is  not  changed.    We  reconunend  that  at  this  time 
all  Forest  Service  "retraining"  funds  be  redirected  to  the  "buy-out"  program.    Forest 
Service  restructuring  has  also  led  to  buyouts  and  combining  departments  which  have 
further  weakened  tne  scientific  and  resource  management  staff  m  favor  of  timber  staff 
officers.    The  agency's  emphasis  has  been  to  retain  timber  staff,  and  to  combine 
departments  in  such  a  way  as  to  demote  resource  people  to  administrators  or  directors 
of  programs.    One  way  to  remedy  this  problem  woula  be  to  earmark  all  buyout  funds 
for  timber  staff,  and  to  earmark  all  funds  for  new  hires,  to  resource  and  scientific 
personnel. 

Another  general  budget  concern  has  to  do  with  watershed  restoration  funds. 
Both  at  the  federal  and  state  levels,  the  funds  have  to  be  allocated,  contracts  signed, 
and  projects  completed  in  such  a  short  time  frame  that  decisions  are  being  made  on 
how  to  use  these  funds  with  insufficient  information  and  little  if  any  public 
involvement.    Although  this  can  be  said  to  be  driven  by  the  Forest  Service's  inability 
or  lack  of  desire  to  want  to  change  and  allow  others  into  their  input  process,  another 
major  driver  is  the  budget  which  (1)  lets  each  Forest  know  generally  very  late  in  the 
year  exactly  how  much  money  they  will  have;  and  (2)  expects  contracts  to  be  signed 
before  a  set  time.    Thus  too  little  real  planning  or  prioritization  occurs,  when  in  fact, 
the  NEPA  process  was  designed  to  be  a  planning  process  complemented  by  the  longer 
term  forest  planning  process.    Yet  there  is  too  little  citizen  oversight  since  it  all 
happens  so  rapidly  citizens  can't  track  or  influence  it.     We  hone  that  you  can  address 
these  problems  perhaps  by  eliminating  deadlines  for  timber  sales  contracts  so  that 
proper  planning  and  outreach  can  occur. 

Adopt  Green  Accounting  to  Fully  Reflect  Costs  &  Benefits 

WAFC  would  like  to  urge  the  Committee  to  begin  a  new  form  of  "green 
accounting"  which  will  record  losses  of  natural  capitol  assets.    Forest  Service  data  show 
that  the  condition  of  trees,  soil,  water  and  wildlife  have  been  steadily  declining  since 
1977,  yet  nothing  would  indicate  this  in  the  budget.     We  feel  a  closer  accounting  of 
the  real  costs  associated  with  logging,  mining  and  grazing  would  help  assure  proper 
management  of  our  public  lands,  and  bring  the  government  into  compliance  with  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  which  requires  the  government  protect  our  natxiral 
resource  base  for  future  generations. 

Conclusion 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  use  the  FY  19%  Appropriatior\s  process  to  help 
protect  our  public  lands  and  to  fully  fund  essential  commitments  and  obligations  such 
as  watershea  analysis  and  wildlife  and  habitat  restoration.    It  also  offers  an 
opportunity  put  an  end  to  wasteful  taxpayer  subsidies  which  have  encouraged 
excessive  resource  extraction,  damaging  forest  ecosystems  and  putting  important 
industries  such  as  tourism  and  the  commercial  salmon  fishery  at  risk. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  Members  and  staff  as  the  FY 
1996  process  evolves.  Thank  you,  that  concludes  my  testimony. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
BARRY  TINDALL,  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Barry  Tindall,  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record 

Mr.  Tindall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  And  appreciate  your  summarizing. 

Mr.  Tindall.  I  appreciate  being  here,  and  congratulations  on 
your  first  round  of  public  witness  hearings.  I  hope  you're  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  challenging.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tindall.  But  what  a  great  opportunity  to  hear  what's  on  the 
American's  mind. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  kind  of  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Tindall.  I'd  be  remiss — ^your  predecessor  is  not  here,  but  I'd 
be  remiss  if  I  didn't  acknowledge  the  years  and  pleasure  we  had 
appearing  before  him  also. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  he  did  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Tindall.  You  have  inherited  a  lot  of  stewardship  responsibil- 
ity. I  know  you've  shared  in  a  lot  of  those  decisions  over  the  years, 
and  we  commend  you  for  that. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you,  and  I  want  to 
focus  our  attention  primarily  on  the  partnership  aspects  of  invest- 
ment in  public  park  and  recreation  systems.  You  may  have  recall 
we  have  spoken  over  the  past  about  the  State  side  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  urban  park  restoration,  and  technical 
assistance  in  those  matters.  I'll  address  those  in  just  a  second 
again. 

We  believe,  as  sort  of  preface  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Nation  really  is  at  a  major  crossroads  as  it  decides  what  it  should 
invest  in  and  how  much  it  should  invest,  and  I  can  think  of  no  body 
in  the  Congress  more  challenged  by  that  than  this  subcommittee. 
You  deal  with  largely  discretionary  accounts,  if  you  will.  You  decide 
how  much  or  whether  any  is  put  into  certain  things,  and  I  certainly 
don't  envy  you  that.  I  know  where  I  would  err,  if  you  will,  in  terms 
of  investments,  but  that's  me,  not  you. 

We  think  the  Nation's  priorities  really  must  include  investment 
in  the  restoration  and  expansion  of  our  public  park  and  recreation 
systems.  If  you  look  back  over  the  American  history  of  parks  and 
recreation  in  this  country,  whether  it's  Central  Park  or  whether  it 
predates  Central  Park,  you  simply  have  to  ask  your  question:  what 
would  New  York  City  be  without  that?  What  would  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee be  without  Overton  Park  and  local  places  that  you're  aware 
of  in  Cleveland  or  any  great  American  city? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tindall.  And  that's  really  the  question  that  we  or  the  issue 
that  we  think  ought  to  drive  a  great  deal  of  our  decisions  today. 
We  are  not  a  destitute  nation  economically.  We  have  major  chal- 
lenges in  terms  of  priorities  as  to  where  we  put  our  resources. 
We've  heard 
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Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  think  about  charging  fees  at  the  parks 
and  plowing  the  money  back  into  them? 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  Well,  we're  not  opposed  to  that.  We  have  supported 
fees.  There  have  been  fees  charged  in  the  national  park  system  I 
think  since  1905  where  there  were  automobile  fees  in  the  Tetons 
or  Yellowstone.  Public  park  and  recreation  systems  at  the  non-Fed- 
eral level  are  actually  as  good  as  entrepreneurial  manner  as  some 
of  the  best  businesses  in  Ainerica,  frankly,  I  think  to  the  detriment 
of  some  populations  who  are  being  priced  out  of  recreation  experi- 
ences that  have  been 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  urban  parks  are  always  going  to  be  free 
because  you  can't  realistically  charge  an  entrance  fee. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  Well,  you  can't  charge — you  have  a  major  challenge 
in  charge  for  an  open  space,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  But  at  the  same  time,  fees  for  instruction  or  classes 
or  special  events 

Mr.  Regula.  Sure. 

Mr.  TiNDALL  [continuing].  Have  gone  up  tremendously.  And, 
again,  I,  without  belaboring  the  point,  I  have  a  retired  park  and 
military  recreation  person  who  works  as  a  social  volunteer  in  a 
small  town  in  Vermont,  and  he  says  families  will  come  in  and  ask 
about  housing  assistance  and  food  assistance  because  they  need 
that,  and  then  just  as  an  aside  they'll  say,  "(Jeez,  we  really  wish 
our  kid  could  register  for  the  fall  basketball  program,"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  which  is  $12  or  $15,  but  they  never — ^you  know, 
they  don't  come  right  out  and  ask  that,  even  though  the  agency  has 
full  scholarships  for  people  in  those  circumstances. 

But  that's  aJl  the  way  around  your  question.  We  have  no  prob- 
lems with  fees.  We  do  not  believe  that  fees  are  the  answer  to  the 
long-term  capital  investment  needs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  And  I  would — ^you  have  in  front  of  you  a  copy  of 
a  capital  investment  survey  we  did  which  covers  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  This  is  just  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  total  is  about  $30  billion,  and  that's  a  daunting  fig- 
ure, and  I'm  not  here  this  morning  to  ask  you  for  that,  but  if  you 
look  at  a  couple  of  pages  in  there,  there  is  the  expectation  that 
somewhere  between  3  and  6  percent  of  that  might,  in  fact,  come 
from  Federal  sources,  not  all  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
I  would  urge — or  I  would  suggest.  There  are  other  programs. 

My  time  is  short.  Our  bottom  line  is  that  we  should  return  to  the 
principle  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  whatever  resources  the 
subcommittee  finds  it  can  put  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  that's  fair. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  If  that's  a  dollar,  then  you  ought  to  put  50  cents 
in  the  State  side.  If  it's  $100  million,  then  put  $50  million.  We 
think,  in  fact,  the  American  people  can  afford,  say,  the  $300  to 
$400  million  figure  and  distribute  that  equally.  It  will  be  a  stretch, 
given  the  history,  the  recent  history,  but  we've  given  90  percent  at 
the  office  already  over  the  last  decade,  plus,  and  I  just — you  know, 
people  talked  about,  well,  we're  taking — we're  robbing  children  of 
their  future,  et  cetera,  if  we  don't  balance  the  budget,  do  certain 
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things.  I  don't  disagree  with  that,  but  when  I  look  back  at  what 
we  have  invested,  over  $3  bilHon  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  in  States  over  the  last  30  years,  what  if  we  don't 
put  something  approaching  that  in  the  future?  Then  we're  really 
going  to  be  robbing  the  next  generation  of  things  that  they  ought 
to  have. 

Thank  you  very  much 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TiNDALL  [continuing].  For  your  patience. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  all  of  you,  what  you're  talking  about  here  is 
an  authorizing  committee  problem,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  are  as  ag- 
gressively pursuing  opportunities  to  testify  at  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  Well,  if  you'd  allow  me  15  more  seconds,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  believe  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  we  are  addressing  this 
at  the  authorizing  committee,  we  should  reform  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund;  we  should  merge  the  urban  park  and 
recreation  program  into  it,  and,  in  fact,  launch  a  new  generation 
of  investment. 

I  might  say,  just  before  you  throw  me  out,  that  if  the  rescission 
bill  comes  back  to  you  with  a  different  figure  on  urban  parks,  we'd 
hope  you'd  be  open  to  reconsidering  the  subcommittee's 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  always  open  on  everything. 

Mr.  TiNDALL.  I  understand. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Tindall  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ASSOCIATION  ON 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES.  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES.  WASHINGTON.  DC.  APRIL  4.  1995 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  is  a  not-for-profit  organization  of  some  23,000  citizens, 
public  policymakers  and  professionals    We  care  deeply  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  and  other  who  live  within  our  borders. 

Our  members  and  other  individuals  and  institutions  like  them  plan,  design,  develop  and  manage  the 
public's  recreation  and  park  resources  and  services  at  all  levels  of  government;  they  rehabilitate,  through 
recreation  therapy,  persons  whose  functions  have  been  impaired;  they  engage  in  research  critical  to- 
understanding  the  intricacies  of  conserving  resources  and  human  behavior;  they  educate  tomorrow's 
leaders  in  recreation  and  parks,  and  they  provide  ahematives  for  children  and  youth  whose 
circumstances  put  them  at  personal  risk. 

Individually  and  collectively  our  members  are  distressed  by  legislators  who  suggest  that  this  array  of 
services  is  "social  pork."  We  are  equally  distressed  by  the  notion  that  we  as  a  nation  are  so  fiscally  and 
morally  bankrupt  that  we  cannot  invest  reasonable  amounts  in  our  public  recreation  and  park  systems 
for  our  people.  Others  suggest  that  these  actions  to  acquire  and  protect  recreation  resources  can  be 
deferred  to  another  day  when  our  options  are  fewer  and  fewer  and  costs  higher  and  higher.  Still  others 
suggest  that  there  is  a  substantial  federal  role  in  support  of  state  and  local  prisons,  for  example,  but 
none  for  actions  to  lessen  the  need  for  prisons. 

We  reject  these  notions  for  the  reasons  noted  below,  and  others 

•  Since  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  was  passed  in  1964,  our  national 
population  has  gown  fi-om  about  191  million  to  263  4  million,  estimated  for  1995 

•  In  the  period  1982-1992  the  nation  experienced  an  18  percent  increase  in  developed  land, 
most  converted  fi'om  cropland,  pasture,  forests  and  range 

•  In  1990  only  37  percent  of  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  reported  at  least  20 
minutes  of  vigorous  exercise  three  or  more  times  a  week.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  recommended  substantial  improvement  in  access  to  public 
recreation  resources  to  enhance  opportunities  for  physical  activity. 

•  The  average  national  cost  of  incarcerating  a  juvenile  offenders  is  about  $29,000  a  year. 

•  Pressures  to  add  more  units  to  federal  land  conservation  systems  continue,  while  resources 
for  viable  alternatives  are  severely  restricted. 
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•  Receipts  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy  extraction  activities,  the  principal  source  of 

LWCF  revenue,  average  about  $2  7  billion  a  year 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  propose  the  following  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1996: 

1.  A  significant  increase  in  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  investment,  at  least  one-half  of  which 
to  be  directed  to  state  and  local  grants.  We  suggest  that  a  total  LWCF  appropriation  of  $400 
million  to  $500  million  Is  not  unreasonable  given  OCS  revenue  estimates. 

2.  A  significant  appropriation,  perhaps  to  $100  million,  for  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery 
program  to  help  restore  public  recreation  sites  and  systems  in  the  most  economically  and  socially 
distressed  neighborhoods. 

3.  Amounts  sufficient  to  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to  at  least  sustain  its  technical  capacity  to 
assist  local  and  state  governments  obtain  abandoned  surplus  military  bases  for  recreation  and 
resource  conservation,  and  to  encourage  others  to  conserve  resources. 

These  are  not  finvolous  recommendations;  they  are  well  within  the  nation's  capacity  to  address.  We 
believe  the  Congress,  starting  with  this  Subcommittee,  must  reorder  at  least  some  of  its  priorities  to 
accommodate  these  programs. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  public  recreation  and  parks  today  reveals  that  focused,  high  quality 
recreation  opportunities  can  reduce  the  high  cost  of  crimes  against  society,  that  American  business 
leaders  choose  to  locate  in  communities  and  regions  which  offer  high  quality  recreation  and  park 
experiences;  that  the  conservation  of  land  at  critical  locations  helps  avoid  or  lessen  problems  and 
ultimately  the  public  costs  associated  with  imprudent  developments 

This  examination  would  also  reveal  that  prior  to  1981,  LWCF  appropriations  were  sufficient  to 
support  many  alternatives  to  full  federal  land  conservation  actions  and  all  of  the  "full  federal"  costs 
associated  with  that  action.  Local  and  state  authorities  estimate  about  $30  billion  in  recreation  and 
park  capital  investment  needs  during  the  period  1995-1999,  and  that  about  95  percent  of  that  amount 
should  be  available  from  non-federal  sources. 

It  would  reveal  also  that  on-going  debates  about  the  national  significance  of  some  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  system-wide  restoration/acquisition  costs,  and  timber  harvests  and  salvage 
activities  appear  to  distract  the  Subcommittee  from  more  basic  issues,  among  them;  Does  the 
Subcommittee  recognize  that  land  use  decisions  today  largely  determine  options  for  the  foreseeable 
future?  Does  it  believe  that  partnerships  can  help  stabilize  and  perhaps  reduce  federal  resource 
conservation  costs''  Does  is  believe  that  state  and  local  LWCF  grants  are  highly  efficient  in  returning 
to  the  American  people  some  portion  of  value  resulting  from  the  depletion  of  national  public  resources 
for  long-term  capital  investments? 

Many  of  the  proposed  spending  reductions  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  proposals  for  the  future 
directly  impact  the  "quality  of  life"  for  millions  of  people  nationwide  —  foremost  among  them  children. 
In  defense  of  these  reductions,  it  has  been  said  that  if  we  do  not  reduce  spending,  we  burden  posterity 
with  a  debt  we  accumulated.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  adequately  invest  today  in  recreation  and  park 
resources,  we  burden  our  children  and  their  children  with  a  deficit  of  opportunity  and  a  legacy  of 
diminished  health  and  welfare  and  environmental  stewardship 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
KEVIN  KIRCHNER,  STAFF  ATTORNEY,  SIERRA  CLUB  LEGAL  DEFENSE 
FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Kevin  Kirchner. 

Mr.  Kirchner.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  and  we'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record. 
Please  summarize. 

Mr.  Kirchner.  Just  for  the  record,  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  De- 
fense Fund's  a  nonprofit,  public  interest  law  firm,  and  we  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  Sierra  Club.  We  represent  the  Club  and  other  public 
interest  groups  around  the  country  in  environmental  litigation. 

I  don't  envy  your  task  in  putting  this  bill  together  this  year.  I'm 
sure  it's  going  to  be  tougher  than  it  has  been  even  in  the  most  re- 
cent years.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  easier.  I'm  not  going  to  ask 
for  any  money.  I'd  like  to  focus  on  two  things  that  I  think  can  help 
enhance  both  near-term  and  long-term  revenues  for  the  Treasury. 

The  first  is  that  I'd  like  to — and  these  are  not  authorizing  mat- 
ters; they  do  come  under  the  subcommittee  because  the  Interior  bill 
has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for  authorizing  language  in  the  past, 
and  one  of  those  is  what  I'm  going  to  refer  to.  But  I  would  urge 
the  subcommittee  not  to  include  any  sufficiency  language  or  similar 
provisions  in  the  1996  bill  that  would  put  Government  agencies 
above  the  law.  As  you  know,  that's  been  a  common  practice  in  the 
past.  It  was  fairly  standard  during  the  mid  and  late  1980s.  And  I 
think  probably  the  biggest  lesson  that  we  learned  from  that  experi- 
ment was  that  it  did  nothing  to  improve  on-the-ground  forest  man- 
agement. Instead,  it  had  the  converse  effect;  it  institutionalized 
poor  management  practices  in  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  and  ac- 
tusdly  encouraged  the  agencies  to  come  back  year  after  year  seek- 
ing new  and  broader  exemptions  from  the  environmental  laws. 

I  don't  believe  that  there  is  even  much  room  for  argument  that 
logging  without  laws  is  bad  for  the  economy,  as  well  as  bad  for  the 
environment.  There  have  been  a  number  of  economists  who  have 
studied  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  have  concluded 
that  the  national  forests  are  a  key  component  of  the  quality  of  life 
that's  been  instrumental  in  attracting  and,  more  importantly,  re- 
taining a  diverse  and  a  stable  economic  base.  And,  as  one  of  the 
earlier  witnesses  mentioned,  the  economy  of  the  region  is  stronger 
now  than  it  was  during  the  late  1980s  when  we  were  routinely  sus- 
pending the  environmental  laws. 

The  sufficiency  language  that  was  added  in  the  rescission  pack- 
age a  couple  of  weeks  ago  is  more  extreme  than  any  of  those  meas- 
ures that  were  in  the — adopted  in  the  Interior  bill  in  the  1980s. 
It — I  think  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  democratic  process.  It  tells 
the  Government  agencies  that  they  don't  have  to  obey  any  Federal 
laws  when  they're  selling  so-called  salvage  timber  on  the  national 
forests.  This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  any  salvage  logging 
should  take  place;  it's  an  issue  of  whether  the  agencies  should  look 
before  they  leap,  and  we  believe  that  that  language  tells  the  agen- 
cies to  leap  before  they  look. 
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We're  going  to  urge  the  President  to  veto  the  rescission  package, 
and  we  would  ask  this  subcommittee  not  to  include  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  1996  bill. 

My  second  recommendation  is  to  have  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee take  a  look  and  investigate  the  Forest  Service  appraisal 
practice,  the  way  they  appraise  timber.  So  this  is  not  really  directly 
about  the  low-cost  sales,  but  it's  about  the  way  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  BLM  appraise  the  timber  in  setting  the  minimum  bid. 
Most  people  don't  know  that  when  they  set  that  minimum  bid,  they 
start  with  a  market  price.  They  deduct  out  of  that  the  cost  for  the 
purchaser  to  go  in  and  log  the  timber,  to  haul  it  to  market.  They 
build  in  a  10  to  15  percent  profit  and  risk  margin.  I  can't  imagine 
any  businesses  succeeding  for  long  if  they  ignored  their  own  costs, 
which  the  appraisal  process  does,  and  focuses  instead  on  the  buy- 
ers' or  the  customers'  profit  margin.  Weyerhauser  doesn't  do  busi- 
ness that  way;  Georgia  Pacific  doesn't.  I  seriously  doubt  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  who's  a  tree  farmer  in  his  own  right,  would  last  for  long 
if  he  sold  his  timber  under  the  same  mechanism  that  the  Forest 
Service  does. 

But  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  that.  I  think  it's  something 
that  needs  to  be  looked  into.  It's  a  sweetheart  deal  for  the  industry 
that's  been  in  place  for  decades.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  get  rid 
of  it,  but  I  would  really  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  take  a  look 
at  that. 

Those  are  my  two  recommendations,  and  I  wish  you  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  We  have  an  interesting  challenge  this 
year. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Kirchner  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  KIRCHNER 

STAFF  ATTORNEY 

SIERRA  CLUB  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.   My  name  is  Kevin 
Kirchner  and  I  am  an  attorney  with  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund.   I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  Legal  Defense  Fund's  testimony  at  this  hearing  on  the  FY 
1996  budget  for  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee.   Our  request  is  directed  principally  at  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM),  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.   Unlike  most  of  the  witnesses  you 
hear  from,  however,  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  is  not  asking  the  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  additional  or  reallocated  funds  for  FY  1996.   By  contrast,  we  are  asking  the 
Subcommittee  to  consider  two  issues  that  have  the  potential  to  enhance  federal  revenues 
in  both  the  short-  and  long-term. 

For  the  record,  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  is  a  non-profit,  public  interest  law  firm, 
separate  from  the  Sierra  Club,  that  represents  citizen  groups  in  litigation  to  protect  our 
nation's  natural  resources  and  to  enforce  its  environmental  laws. 


1.         It  is  inappropriate  and  undemocratic  to  exempt  government  officials  from  the 
requirements  of  federal  law. 

From  1984  to  1989,  nine  separate  riders  were  attached  to  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Acts  that  included  some  form  of  "sufficiency  language," 
which  limited  or  eliminated  judicial  review  of  federal  land  management  activities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.   Even  when  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  were  repeatedly  or 
intentionally  violating  the  law,  citizens  and  states  were  barred  from  asking  the  courts  to 
intervene. 

In  pushing  for  the  limits  on  judicial  review,  timber  industry  officials  and  their 
supporters  in  Congress  made  the  frivolous  and  insupportable  claim  -  one  that  they 
continue  to  repeat  today  —  that  an  avalanche  of  administtative  appeals  and  lawsuits  were 
shutting  down  national  forests  all  across  the  country.   The  truth  is  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  federal  timber  sales  were  appealed  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  were 
rubber-stamp  approved  by  the  agencies.   An  even  smaller  percentage  of  the  sales  that 
were  appealed  actually  made  their  way  to  court,  and  many  of  those  that  did  were  logged 
before  the  court  had  a  chance  to  determine  whether  any  laws  were  being  broken. 
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For  example,  when  we  looked  at  the  federal  timber  program  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  between  1984  and  mid-1991,  we  found  that  only  about  25  lawsuits,  involving 
some  45  timber  sales,  had  gone  to  court.   That's  45  timber  sales  --  just  three-quarters  of 
one  percent  --  of  an  estimated  6000  commercial  sales  offered  during  that  period. 

Of  course,  there  were  also  several  lawsuits  filed  that  focused  not  on  individual 
sales  but  on  fundamental  illegalities  in  the  overall  Forest  Service  and  BLM  timber  sales 
programs  in  the  region.   Those  were  the  lawsuits  that  ultimately  led  to  permanent 
injunctions  based  on,  among  other  things,  the  admission  by  a  top  Forest  Service  official 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  disobey  the  law. 

The  six-year  string  of  adding  sufficiency  language  to  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Acts  was  ended  in  1990,  in  part  because  a  broad  array  of  State  Attorneys  General,  legal 
scholars,  and  public  interest  groups  rose  up  in  opposition  to  the  practice.   For  the  past 
five  years,  the  Interior  bill  has  been  free  of  any  language  putting  government  agencies 
above  the  law.    This  is  no  time  to  start  again. 

Allowing  federal  officials  to  log  the  national  forests  without  regard  to  the  Nation's 
environmental  laws  promises  severe,  adverse  environmental  and  economic  consequences. 
For  example,  both  anadromous  and  resident  fish  populations  have  been  plummeting 
throughout  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  northern  California  as  public  and 
private  forest  habitat  has  been  fragmented  or  destroyed.   Not  only  does  this  have  a 
negative  effect  on  workers  and  communities  that  depend  on  healthy,  sustainable  fish 
populations,  but  the  concurrent  reduction  in  quality  of  life  for  everyone  in  the  region 
diminishes  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  building  a  solid,  diversified  economic 
base.    Many  economists  and  sociologists  who  have  studied  the  Northwest  agree  that  the 
national  forests,  and  the  streams,  fish,  and  wildlife  they  support,  provide  the  surrounding 
communities  with  an  unmatched  quality  of  life  that  is  a  competitive  economic  advantage 
in  attracting  businesses  and  jobs  to  their  respective  regions  -  and  keeping  them  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  lesson  of  Congress's  experiment  with  sufficiency  language 
is  that  it  did  nothing  to  improve  forest  management.   On  the  contrary,  the  limits  on 
citizens'  access  to  the  courts  institutionalized  the  agencies'  disregard  for  the  law  and 
encouraged  them  to  return  to  Congress  asking  for  more.    Given  the  long  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  track  records  in  mismanaging  the  Northwest  forests,  it  hardly  makes  sense  to 
reward  them  by  suspending  the  environmental  law.<:  and  insulating  their  decisions  from 
judicial  review. 

Simply  put,  there  is  no  justice  in  exempting  government  officials  from  admittedly 
deliberate  and  systematic  violations  of  the  environmental  laws.   Yet  that  is  what  the 
timber  industry  has  been  seeking  unashamedly  year  after  year  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Rather,  the  surest  way  to  promote  compliance  with  the  laws  is  to  hold  the 
agencies  to  the  same  standard  of  accountability  under  the  law  that  you  or  I  must  meet: 
if  we  don't  obey  the  law,  we  can  expect  to  face  the  consequences. 
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The  sufficiency  language  added  to  the  FY  1995  rescission  bill  last  month  is  even 
more  extreme  than  any  of  the  provisions  adopted  during  the  late  1980s.   It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  democratic  process  by  telling  government  agencies  that  they  don't  have 
to  obey  any  federal  laws  when  selling  so-called  "salvage"  timber  from  the  national  forests. 
A  second  provision,  added  in  the  Senate,  exempts  grazing  permit  renewals  from  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  other 
environmental  laws.    I  had  thought  that  such  policies  were  eradicated  with  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Berlin  Wall.    I  find  it  more  than  a  little  disturbing  to  see  them 
make  a  comeback  in  the  104th  Congress.  The  editorial  writers  of  numerous  papers 
throughout  the  country,  including  The  (Portland)  Oregonian,  The  Denver  Post,  The  Eugene 
Register-Guard.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  The  Salem  (Oregon)  Statesman-Journal, 
obviously  agree. 

We  will  be  urging  the  President  to  veto  the  rescission  package  and  strongly  urge 
this  Subcommittee  not  to  include  similar  language  in  the  FY  1996  Interior  spending  bill. 


2.         The  Appropriations  Committee  ought  to  order  an  investigation  of  the  methods  for 
appraising  and  selling  federal  timber  in  order  to  stop  a  massive,  built-in  timber 
industry  subsidy. 

Under  federal  law,  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  get  fair  market  value  for 
timber  sold  from  the  national  forests.   But  the  dirty  little  secret  is  that  the  agency 
defines  "fair  market  value"  differently  from  any  rational  businessperson  in  the  private 
sector.    In  fact,  the  Forest  Service  definition  turns  the  whole  notion  of  "willing  buyers" 
and  "willing  sellers"  on  its  head. 

When  it  comes  to  selling  timber  from  the  national  forests,  the  Forest  Service 
never  even  looks  at  its  costs  for  laying  out  and  administering  the  timber  sale,  let  alone 
for  managing  the  site  while  reforesting  and  regenerating  the  next  stand.   Instead,  the 
agency  is  "willing"  to  sell  so  long  as  someone  is  willing  to  buy  —  at  almost  any  cost 

Worse  still,  for  the  taxpayer,  under  the  "residual  value"  appraisal  method  the 
Forest  Service  builds  into  its  bid  price  a  guaranteed  10-15%  "profit  and  risk"  margin  for 
the  timber  purchaser.   The  agency  also  lowers  the  minimum  bid  even  further  to  cover 
the  purchaser's  costs  of  logging  the  timber  and  hauling  it  to  the  mill;  the  same  is  true 
under  the  "transaction  evidence  appraisal"  method. 

Can  you  imagine  Weyerhaeuser  or  Georgia-Pacific  -  or  a  small  tunberlot  owner  - 
-  ignoring  their  own  costs  and  setting  a  selling  price  that  both  picks  up  the  purchasers 
costs  and  guarantees  a  profit  margin  to  boot?    I  can't.   In  fact,  I  can't  imagine  any 
business  lasting  for  long  if  it  pays  more  attention  to  the  customer's  profit  margin  than  to 
its  own  costs. 

Still,  that's  what  U.S.  taxpayers  have  been  doing  for  the  timber  industry  for 
decades.   And  it's  high-time  that  it  stopped. 
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If  the  104th  Congress  is  really  serious  about  eliminating  government  subsidies,  the 
timber  appraisal  process  ought  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  list,  and  "fair  market  value" 
ought  to  mean  what  is  fair  for  the  taxpayer,  not  what  is  profitable  for  the  timber 
industry.   I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Treasury  and  the  national  forests  would  be  in  better 
shape  if  the  appraisal  process  were  to  take  into  account  the  government's  costs  rather 
than  the  timber  industry's  costs  and  profit  margin.    I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  launch 
an  immediate  investigation  into  the  impact  on  taxpayers  of  this  sweetheart  deal. 


Conclusion 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views.    You  are  facing  many  difficult 
choices  in  putting  together  the  FY  1996  Interior  bill.    I  urge  you  to  protect  the  interests 
of  American  taxpayers  in  their  public  lands  by  keeping  that  bill  free  of  any  sufficiency 
language  and  by  investigating  the  federal  timber  appraisal  process. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
MARTY  HAYDEN,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE,  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  Regula.  Next  is  the  Sierra  Club,  Marty  Hayden. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record.  We  appreciate  your 
summarizing. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Forest  Service  funding  issues  I 
could  speak  to  today,  I'm  just  going  to  confine  my  comments  to  one 
that  is  before  you,  and  that's  actually  a  program  that  I  feel  pri- 
marily represents  the  ideals  expressed  by  many  Members  of  the 
majority  of  the  104th  Congress,  and  most  particularly  expresses 
much  of  the  prevailing  views  that  we  recently  heard  on  the  floor 
on  the  debate  of  H.R.  925. 

This  program's  primary  goal  is  to  prevent  forest  resources  from 
being  converted  to  nonforest  uses.  From  the  Sierra  Club's  perspec- 
tive, an  equally  important,  but  not  more  important  aspect  of  this 
program  is  that  it  also  provides  significant  public  recreational  op- 
portunities in  areas  where  access  to  public  recreation  lands  are 
often  limited.  Both  goals  of  this  program  are  provided  through  a 
mechanism  that  fully  compensates  landowners  for  the  use  of  their 
land,  mainly  through  conservation  easements. 

I'm,  of  course,  talking  about  the  forest  legacy  program,  which  in 
the  current  year  the  request  for  conservation  easements  is 
$8,968,000,  and  we  would  like  to  request  that  you  fund  that  ease- 
ment request  in  total.  While  most  of  us  would  agree  that  we'd  like 
to  see  the  legacy  programs  come  to  closure  in  a  more  rapid  fashion 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  I  think  we  also  have  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  constraints  under  which  that  program  operates. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  it  stretch  the  dollars? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I'll  get  to  that.  Yes,  it  does. 

But  the  first  thing  I  think  we  have  to  take  into  account  is  that 
these  are  much  more  complex  than  a  simple  fee  title  acquisition. 
You're  talking  about  multifaceted  and  multi-party  agreements  that 
negotiate  various  conservation  easements,  usually  among  not  just 
one,  but  several  owners,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government.  This  takes  a  lot 
more  time  than  simple  fee  title  acquisition,  but  the  net  result  is 
that  you  receive  a  benefit  in  two  forms:  one,  the  recreational  bene- 
fit and,  two,  keeping  forests  as  forests,  and  when  they're  under 
pressures,  other  development  pressures,  at  very  low  cost. 

I'll  just  highlight  one  program,  one  potenticd  program  out  there, 
to  give  you  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  things  involved  and  the  cost. 
The  Pierce  Pond  Watershed  in  Somerset  County,  Maine  is  about  an 
8,445-acre  parcel  that  contains  eight  northern  forest  ponds,  which 
are  the  main  highlight  of  the  thing.  The  whole  thing  is  rounded  by 
mountains.  So  it  is  a  very  scenic  place. 

Pierce  Pond,  Doxon  Pond,  and  Grass  Pond  have  been  rated  by 
the  State  of  Maine  as  having  outstanding  cold  water  fisheries.  In 
fact.  Pierce  Pond  contains  one  of  the  State's  best  native  brook  trout 
populations  and  for  years  held  the  State  record  of  more  than  an  8- 
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pound  fish.  If  you  know  anything  about  brook  trout,  that  is  a  phe- 
nomenal size  brook  trout  for  an3rwhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hayden.  According  to  the  application  filed  before  the 
Maine's  forest  legacy  program,  the  landowners  would  sell  rights  to 
prohibit  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development,  pro- 
hibit mining,  and  restrict  clear-cuts.  They  would  also  sell  affirma- 
tive rights  to  the  public  to  guarantee  pedestrian  access  over  the 
whole  property,  guarantee  vehicular  access  to  Pierce  Pond,  and 
allow  public  camping  at  designated  sites.  The  total  cost  of  this  leg- 
acy program  is  estimated  to  between  $100  and  $200  an  acre,  and 
I  don't  have  figures  for  what  land  sells  for  there,  but  I  guarantee 
you  that  lakefront  property  in  Maine — and  this  isn't  very  far  north 
in  Maine;  it's  actually  fairly  south — is  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  would  guess,  of  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  our  perspective,  legacy  represents  a  win/win 
cutting-edge  program,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  was  very  surprised 
when  this  committee  decided  to  rescind  the  easement  monies  in  the 
rescissions  bill  and  hope  that  that  was  a  one-time  proposal  because 
I  think  not  even  the  harshest  critics  of  so-called  regulatory  takings 
can  argue  with  the  underlying  premise  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  one  more  minute. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  pretty  much  wraps  it  up. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  understand  your  concern,  but  when  search- 
ing for  places  to  save,  it's  difficult. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Well,  going  forward,  I  think  it  helps  to  look  where 
we're  getting  the  most  bang  for  the  buck,  and  in  places  like  New 
England  and  many  of  these  16  other  States  I  think  legacy  holds  a 
lot  of  promise. 

I  would  also  like,  in  lieu  of  taking  time,  I'd  like  to  submit  an  edi- 
torial from  USA  Today  from  Friday  regarding  the  salvage  logging 
rider  that  my  colleague  just  ahead  of  me  just  discussed,  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hayden  follows:] 
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TESTIHONY  OF  MARTY  HAYDEN 

WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE.  SIERRA  CLDB 

REGARDING  SELECTED  FOREST  SERVICE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

APRIL  4,  1995 

VASUINGTON,  D.C. 

1  want  to  thank  you,  Chairman  Regula  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 
having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

While  there  is  a  wide  range  of  funding  issues  which  I  could  speak  to  today,  I 
would  like  to  confine  my  statement  primarily  to  a  program  in  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Program  which  I  feel  best  represents  the  many  ideals  expressed  by  the 
majority  in  the  104th  Congress.   Particularly,  the  prevailing  views  recently 
expressed  during  the  floor  debate  of  H.R.  925. 

The  program  to  which  I  am  referring  was  established  with  a  primary  goal  to 
prevent  important  forest  resources  from  being  converted  to  non- forest  uses. 
From  the  Sierra  Club's  perspective,  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
program  is  that  in  the  process  of  preventing  conversion,  it  provides  the 
public  recreational  opportunities  in  areas  where  the  availability  of  public 
recreation  lands  is  limited. 

Both  of  these  goals  are  accomplished  through  a  mechanism  which  fully 
compensates  private  landowners  generally  through  the  use  of  conservation 
easements,  and  more  rarely  through  fee  title  acquisition.   I  am  speaking  of 
the  Forest  Legacy  Program,  which  was  first  instituted  in  FY  1992.   I  would  ask 
that  you  fund  the  entire  $  8,968,000  request  for  conservation  easements  for 
the  Forest  Legacy  Program  in  FY  96. 

While  most  of  us  would  agree  that  we  would  like  to,  see  the  Forest  Legacy 
Projects  come  to  closure  in  a  more  timely  manner,  I  believe  we  must  also 
appreciate  the  time  constraints  which  the  program  operates  under.  Negotiating 
the  types  of  multi- faceted  and  multi-party  agreements  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  Forest  Legacy  Programs  takes  time,  generally  far  longer  than  an 
outright  purchase.   The  typical  Forest  Legacy  project  involves  reaching 
agreements  with  the  willing  landowner  or  landowners,  local  government  and 
state  government,  as  well  as  the  federal  government.   By  their  very  nature, 
these  are  not  rapid  deliberations.  However,  when  an  agreement , is  reachea,  it 
has  the  support  of  the  local  community  and  landowners,  as  well  as  the 
governmental  agencies  involved. 

One  would  have  expected  this  committee  to  be  very  supportive  of  the  principles 
under  which  the  Legacy  Program  operates.   Not  even  the  harshest  critic  of 
so-called  regulatory  takings  can  declare  this  program  anything  other  than  full 
compensation  for  landowners  who,  of  their  own  free  will,  become  participants. 
That  the  committee  chose  to  essentially  zero  out  the  funding  for  Legacy 
conservation  easements  in  the  rescissions  bill  is  a  bit  baffling. .  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  rescission  was  a  special  circumstance  and  that  you  will  choose 
to  fully  fund  the  program  in  FY  96. 

To  date.  Legacy  has  provided  important  recreational  access  to  forest  lands  in 
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the  Northeast,  where  public  recreation  land  is  limited.   However,  interest  in 
the  Legacy  Program  is  expanding  well  beyond  the  confines  of  New  England. 
Currently,  16  states  have  joined  the  program  or  are  making  efforts  to  do  so. 
As  of  the  end  of  1994,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  all  completed  the 
necessary  steps  to  join  the  program.   Hawaii  and  Illinois  are  awaiting  their 
Assessment  of  Needs  Approval  to  join  the  program.   California,  North  Dakota, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Colorado  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  their 
Assessment  of  Needs. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  worthy  projects  currently  under  consideration  in 
the  Forest  Legacy  Program,  I  only  intend  to  highlight  a  couple  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  Forest  Legacy  can  provide  outstanding  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  public  at  very  reasonable  costs. 

The  Pierce  Pond  Watershed  In  Somerset  County,  Maine  Is  a  8,445.  acre  parcel 
which  contains  over  7,220  acres  of  forest  land  and  access  to  a  total  of  eight 
Northern  Forest  ponds.   The  connecting  ponds  are  ringed  by  mountains  which 
provides  a  spectacular  scenic  setting.   Pierce  Pond,  Doxon  Pond  and  Grass  Pond 
have  cold  water  fisheries  which  are  rated  as  outstanding  by  the  state  of 
Maine.   Pierce  Pond  contains  one  of  the  State's  best  native  brook  trout 
populations.   For  many  years.  Pierce  Pond  held  the  record  for  the  state's 
largest  brook  trout,  a  fish  in  excess  of  8  pounds.   The  Appalachian  trail 
abuts  the  project  area  and  there  are  many  trails  leading  to  the  outlying  ponds 
within  the  watershed.   According  to  the  application  filed  to  Maine's  Forest 
Legacy  Program,  the  landowners  would  be  willing  to  sell  rights  that  would 
prohibit  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  development,  prohibit  mining 
and  restrict  new  roads  from  being  located  close  to  the  boarders  of  the  ponds 
and  restrict  clearcuts.   Similarly,  the  landowner  would  sell  affirmative 
rights  to  the  public  which  would  guarantee  public  pedestrian  use  of  the  entire 
area,  continued  public  vehicular  access  to  Pierce  Pond  and  public  camping  at 
designated  sites.   The  projected  cost  of  obtaining  the  easements  for  the 
entire  tract  is  estimated  to  be  between  $  100  and  200  per  acre.   The  bottom 
line  is  that  in  the  case  of  Pierce  Pond,  Legacy  would  provide,  in  perpetuity, 
outstanding  recreational  values  to  the  public  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  fee  title  acquisition. 

A  large  potential  project  in  the  Northeast  Kingdom  of  Vermont  involves  the 
granting  of  recreational  rights,  through  a  conservation  easement,  on  31,270  of 
woodlands.   This  Legacy  project  would  provide  the  public  hunting,  hiking, 
fishing,  camping  and  snowmobiling  opportunities  for  less  than  $  100.00  per 
acre.   The  current  owners  would  also  agree  to  restrict  clearcutting  and 
operate  the  timber  rights  on  the  property  under  a  conservation  management 
plan. 

Forest  Legacy  represents  a  win-win  cutting  edge  program,  where  a  state- 
federal  -private  partnership  provides  the  public  much  needed  recreational 
opportunity,  prevents  the  conversion  of  forest  lands  and  provides  full 
compensation  for  those  rights  which  are  restricted  on  private  property.   As 
such  I  believe  that  it  deserves  the  full  support  of  the  104th  Congress. 

The  Forest  Service's  Forest  Roads  Program  represents  an  immense  road  network 
which  Congress  should  declare  complete.   The  elimination  of  funds  for  the 
Forest  Road  Program  would  produce  a  $  103  million  savings  based  on  the  FY  96 
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request.   There  are  currently  over  369.000  miles  of  roads  crisscrossing  our 
National  Forests,  representing  a  network  that  is  almost  nine  times  the  size  of 
the  entire  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System.   The  661,000  acre  Nicolet 
National  Forest  in  Wisconsin  has  in  excess  of  5,000  miles  of  unpaved  roads, 
nearly  6  times  the  distance  between  Washington  DC  and  Milwaukee.   The  1.2 
million  acre  Black  Hills  National  Forest  in  South  Dakota  has  over  4,500  miles, 
or  3  times  the  distance  between  Washington  DC  and  Rapid  City.   Together,  the 
Fremont  and  Malheur  National  Forests  in  Oregon  contain  over  16,000  miles  of 
unpaved  roads,  enough  to  stretch  between  Washington  DC  and  Portland  six  times. 
From  an  environmental  perspective,  new  road  construction  causes  damaging  soil 
erosion  and  stream  sedimentation,  degrades  water  quality,  and  fragments 
wildlife  habitat. 

The  Sierra  Club  also  supports  ending  money- losing  timber  sales.   We  feel  that 
this  long-term  subsidy  to  the  timber  industry,  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
should  be  terminated.   Particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
below  cost  sales  occur  in  sensitive  roadless  areas.   According  to  Robert  E. 
Wolf,  formerly  with  CRS ,  if  you  took  into  account  the  25%  county  payments, 
even  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting  System  (TSPRIRS)  would  have 
shown  a  loss  of  $  66.3  million  in  1994.   The  inclusion  of  road  construction 
costs,  including  purchaser  credit  roads,  would  increase  this  figure 
dramatically. 
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Selling  out  the  forests 


The  ^yorst  decision  made  by  Gingress 
Thursday  was  in  the  Senate,  where  law- 
makers voted  48-46  to  transfer  even  more 
of  the  nation's  forests  &om  public  steward- 
ship to  the  timber  industry. 

To  accomplish  this,  lawmakers  voted,  in 
essence,  to  suspend  all  federal  environmen- 
tal controls  on  "salvage"  logging  of  dead 
and  dying  trees  in  our  national  forests.  And 
to  make  sure  only  a  few  old-growth  stands 
would  be  excluded,  they  defined  "salvage" 
so  that  almost  any  tree,  regardless  of  age  or 
health,  fits  the  bill 

Result  a  quick  bonanza  for  logging  com- 
panies; a  quick  loss  for  taxpayers,  who  al- 
ready lose  millions  of  dollars  a  year  because 
the  Forest  Service  sells  timber  rights  too 
cheaply;  and  a  further  d^radation  of  natu- 
ral balances  in  dry  Western  forests. 

Sponsors  say  salvage  logging  can  help  re- 
duce fires,  wluch  feed  on  wakened  trees 
and  snags.  But  if  so,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
fire  hazard  is  high  in  part  because  of  log- 
ging, not  for  lack  of  it 

Decades  of  fire  suppression  have  pre- 
vented smaller  fires  from  clearing  out  the 
forest  floor.  Huge  piles  of  slash  wood  left  by 
clear-cut  operations  have  compounded  the 
fuel  load  and  fire  risk.  And  as  always,  log- 
ging means  roads,  which  means  public  ac- 


cess, which  means  more  fires. 

Salvage  logging  isn't  always  a  bad  thing. 
It  may  help  protect  roads  and  homes,  and  it 
may  reduce  the  intensity  of  some  fires, 
which  last  year  burned  3  million  acres  and 
killed  at  least  1 7  firefighters. 

But  that's  not  what  this  amendment  at- 
tached to  a  messy  redsions  bill,  is  about 

Instead  of  stabilizing  the  forests  so  they 
remain  productive,  the  law  eliminates  all 
but  the  most  perfUnctory  environmental 
saf^uards.  In  many  areas,  you  can  forget 
about  protecting  the  forests  for  other  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  uses  —  fivm  camp- 
ing to  hunting  and  fishing. 

There  is  something  deeply  cynical  about 
using  the  deaths  of  firefighters  to  sell  out 
our  national  forests,  shortdiange  taxpayos 
and  abridge  popular  environmental  goals. 
Yet  the  House  recently  passed  an  even 
more  aggressive  law,  so  it  appears  that  only 
a  Clinton  veto  can  prevent  enactment 

Alas,  former  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  was 
unanimously  confirmed  Thursday  as  the 
new  Agriculture  scCTetary,  in  part  because 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  "economic  vi- 
tality" of  the  nation's  forests.  That's  vague 
enough  to  justify  anything  that  politics  may 
demand,  including  willy-nilly  salvage  log- 
ging of  the  nation's  greatest  forests. 
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Mr.  Regula.  We'll  suspend  for  a  minute. 

[Recess.] 


Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

DOUGLAS     SIGLm,     DIRECTOR     OF     CONGRESSIONAL     RELATIONS, 
WORLD  WILDUFE  FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record,  I  would  appreciate  your 
summarizing  it. 

Mr.  SiGLlN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  talk  about  something  per- 
haps a  little  more  fun  than  what  most  folks  are  doing  today,  which 
are  the  international  aspects  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  budg- 
et. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  work  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  which  is 
the  country's  largest  operating  conservation  organization;  that  is  to 
say,  that  since  our  founding  in  1961  we've  done  more  than  2,000 
conservation  projects  in  more  than  100  countries  around  the  world. 
We're  not  primarily  a  lobbying  group.  So  we  don't  come  up  here  all 
that  often,  but  one  thing  that  people  don't  know  is  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  does  a  tremendous  number  of  important  inter- 
national programs — I  want  to  highlight  that — particularly  in  the 
realm  of  African  elephants  and  rhinos  and  tigers. 

You  know,  surely,  that  in  1988  the  African  Elephant  Act  was 
passed  that  set  up  the  fund  to  help  to  provide  U.S.  assistance  to 
conserving  African  elephants.  It's  been  a  tremendously  successful 
program. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  it  generate  local  money  and  interest? 

Mr.  SiGLlN.  Just  about  everything  that  World  Wildlife  Fund  has 
found  works  in  international  conservation,  both  private  and  public, 
necessitates  that,  and,  in  fact,  it  does.  A  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
program  tends  to  slightly  more  scientifically  oriented,  as  behooves 
the  agency;  AID — actually,  I  wish  Mr.  Bunn  was  here;  I  would 
have  liked  to — he  serves  on  Foreign  Operations  as  well.  I'd  like  to 
point  out  that  AID  does  a  lot  of  these  programs  as  well,  and  ex- 
tremely well,  involving  local  resources  and  people. 

The  elephant  population  was  halved,  basically,  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties.  It's  now  stable.  I  think  that  the  Fund  can  take  a  lot 
of  credit  for  that. 

Last  year  in  the  last  day  of  the  103rd  Congress,  Congress  passed 
the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act,  which  sets  up  a  similar 
fund  for  rhinos  and  tigers. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  SiGLlN.  This  subcommittee  included  report  language  last 
year  talking  about  the  importance  of  doing  something.  "Without  ag- 
gressive intervention,"  the  committee  report  said,  "these  endan- 
gered species  are  faced  with  certain  extinction."  The  fund  was  set 
up.  The  initial  capitalization  was  $400,000.  I  want  to  say  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  to  get  it  off  the  ground,  pledged,  before  the  request 
came  down  we  pledged  $50,000  to  the  fund  just  to  get  it  going,  and, 
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obviously,  we  want  to  urge  your  full  support  for  the  rhinos  and 
tiger  fund. 

I  guess  I  should  say  that  90  percent  of  the  population  of  rhinos 
in  the  world  was  poached  in  the  eighties,  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  There's  fewer  than  10,000  animals  left  in  the  world,  a 
really  magnificent  species  on  the  brink. 

And  with  tigers,  we  figure  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  tiger 
population  of  the  world  was  lost  in  the  last  decade;  about  6,000 
animals  left  in  the  world.  One  of  the  real  cases  is  in  Siberia  where 
the  Amir  tiger  or  the  Siberian  tiger  was  poached  after  the  Soviet 
Union  broke  apart.  We  think  that  there's  only  about  200  animals 
left  of  that  subspecies. 

So  those  two  things.  Then  I  also  want  to  say  that  World  Wildlife 
Fund  has  an  extremely  distinguished  scientist,  Dr.  Colborn,  who 
testified  here  two  years  ago — you  may  remember  that — about  the 
problem  of  environmental  contaminants  and  the  possibility  that  en- 
vironmental contaminants  are  doing  long-term  reproductive  and 
developmental  damage  to  wildlife  and  possibly  human  beings.  And 
it  is  really  scary  scientific  stuff  that  is  being  explored,  and  one  of 
the  key  places  where  that  work  is  being  done  is  in  the  environ- 
mental contaminants  budget  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  And 
I  know  the  committee  took  a  whack,  the  subcommittee  took  a 
whack  at  that  budget  last  year,  probably  for  very  good  reason,  but 
it's  very  important,  and  I  really  want  to  commend  to  you  and  the 
staff  Dr.  Colbom's  work  on  this  stuff.  Take  a  look  at  it  and  I  think 
you'll — it  will  really  make  your  eyes  open. 

Finally,  I  want  to  talk  about  Kodiak.  One  of  the  land  acquisition 
requests  is  for  the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  sub- 
committee has  supported  that  for  the  past  two  years,  has  really 
taken  a  leadership  role.  It's  an  extraordinarily  important  refuge. 
The  subcommittee's  leadership  last  year  was  able  to  leverage  funds 
from  the  Exxon  Valdez  Trustee  Council.  So  it's  actually  now  one  of 
the  world's  largest  and  probably  most  successful  wildlife  conserva- 
tion projects.  I  really  urge  you  to  stay  with  your  leadership  in  that 
role. 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  still  money  in  the  fund  up  there,  the  Exxon 
fund? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  some  money. 
I'm  not  an  expert  in  that.  There  are  people  that  can  tell  you  much 
better  than  I. 

And  let  me  just  put  a  word  in  about  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
World  Wildlife  Fund  knows  that  it's  under  a  lot  of  pressure,  knows 
that  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  made  this  year.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  are  extraordinarily  interested  in,  based  on 
our  experience  internationally,  is  looking  for  incentive  programs  for 
people  to  be  able  to  do  voluntary  conservation.  We've  found  that 
conservation  works  extraordinarily  well.  There  are  some  programs 
like  that  in  this  budget,  the  partners  in  wildlife  program,  for  exam- 
ple, but  as  we  move  toward  reauthorizing  that  bill,  we  hope  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  are  going  to  think  about  volunteering  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Siglin  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Douglas  Siglin 

Director  of  Congressional  Relations,  World  Wildlife  Fund 

submitted  to  the 

Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

April  4,  1995 

World  Wildlife  Fund  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  its  views  on  the  FY  1996  budget  request 
for  wildlife  and  habitat  conservation  programs,  particularly  those  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Biological  Service.   WWF  was  founded  in  1961,  and  is  today  the  largest  private  U.S. 
organization  working  in  international  conservation.   Last  year,  the  1 .2  million  Americans  who  support 
WWF  with  their  contributions,  in  partnership  with  our  foundation  and  corporate  supporters,  contributed 
something  more  than  $35  million  in  private  funds  directly  to  our  international  species  and  habitat  conserva- 
tion programs.   In  addition,  WWF  worked  with  the  U.S.  and  other  government  donors  to  effectively 
implement  conservation  programs  totalling  $32  million  more. 

While  WWF  is  well  known  for  its  species  and  habitat-related  conservation  work  around  the  world  - 
the  WWF  giant  panda  logo  is  one  of  the  world's  most  recognizable  trademarks  -  we  are  also  proud  of  our 
excellent  science  and  policy  programs  focussed  on  U.S.  conservation  issues.  One  of  WWF's  unique 
strengths  is  the  cross-fertilization  it  achieves  between  its  international  field  conservation  activities  and  its 
domestic  scientific  research  and  policy  analysis  activities. 

Since  WWF's  primary  mission  is  conservation  of  species  and  critical  habitats,  our  principal  purpose 
as  we  come  before  the  Subcommittee  is  to  encourage  your  enthusiastic  support  of  the  species  and  habitat 
conservation  programs  of  the  U.S.  government.   With  sufficient  time  and  space,  we  would  draw  your 
attention  to  many  of  its  programs.   In  this  short  document,  however,  we  want  to  highlight  just  a  few  of 
those  we  know  best. 

I.  International  activities  and  CITES  enforcement 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  charged  with  upholding  U.S.  treaty  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES),  and  providing 
assistance  to  other  countries  to  enhance  global  conservation.   Two  FWS  programs  bear  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  these  efforts:  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  and  the  International  programs. 

Illegal  international  trade  is  a  critical  component  of  the  threat  to  many  endangered  species,  with  the 
global  black  market  trade  in  wildlife  conservatively  estimated  at  $2  to  3  billion  per  year.   The  U.S.  is  a 
major  wildlife  consuming  nation.   The  FWS  enforcement  program,  which  oversees  our  ports  of  entry  and 
undertakes  investigations  into  criminal  wildlife  activities,  has  been  critical  to  stemming  this  damaging  trade. 
The  enforcement  program  is  woefully  imderstaffed,  particularly  in  light  of  greatly  increasing  trade  activity 
at  the  U.S.-  Mexico  border.   The  Administration's  FY96  request  of  $35.28  million  represents  a  slight 
decrease  from  fiscal  year  1995,  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  avoid  any  further  reductions  to  the  enforce- 
ment budget. 

In  addition  to  these  enforcement  efforts,  U.S.  leadership  and  assistance  has  been  critical  to  global 
efforts  to  save  many  highly  threatened  species  from  extinction.   In  FY95,  FWS  reorganized  its  international 
programs  division  to  better  coordinate  and  focus  efforts  directed  at  the  continued  survival  of  highly 
threatened  species  such  as  rhinos,  tigers,  African  elephants,  migratory  birds,  and  other  wildlife  of 
importance  to  the  American  public.   Needs  in  this  area  are  increasing,  with  mounting  pressures  on  species 
and  habitats  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia.   We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  $3.44  million 
request  for  CITES  implementation,  and  the  $1.86  million  for  International  Conservation  activities. 
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Two  especially  important  international  conservation  programs  target  priority  species  in  need  of 
urgent  protection  to  avert  extinction: 

Rhinos  and  tigers  -  Last  year,  this  Subcommittee  noted  in  its  report  the  dire  situation  facing  the 
world's  rhinos  and  tigers.   The  full  Congress  responded  by  passing  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation 
Act,  P.L.  103-391,  on  its  last  day.   The  new  Act  establishes  a  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  to  save 
these  species  from  the  threats  of  poaching,  illegal  trade,  and  habitat  destruction.   Full  funding  of  the  first- 
year  FY96  request  of  $400,000  is  crucial  to  help  pull  these  species  back  from  the  brink  of  extinction 
through  emergency  conservation  assistance  and  to  encourage  other  nations  to  make  similar  commitments. 

African  elephants  -  Activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  of 
1988  have  proven  that  the  spiral  towards  extinction  can  be  stopped,  in  this  case  by  providing  leverage  to 
end  the  destructive  ivory  trade  and  by  assisting  African  countries  with  long-term  conservation  programs. 
The  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund  has  been  the  only  continuous  source  of  funds  for  African  elephant 
conservation  from  around  the  world,  and  has  been  crucial  to  the  recovery  of  the  species  in  many  countries. 
The  FY96  request  of  $1.17  million  for  conservation  projects  will  restore  the  program  to  its  FY94  base 
operating  level. 

II.         Science  and  research  programs 

WWF  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  both  its  field  conservation  and  its  policy  work  are  firmly  grounded 
in  science.   Few  would  disagree  that  science  and  research  must  be  cornerstones  of  conservation  efforts  by 
the  federal  government  as  well.   In  this  regard,  we  find  two  programs  to  be  of  particular  importance: 

Environmental  contaminants  -  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  request  for  its  Environmental 
Contaminants  program  is  just  over  $9  million,  and  is  about  seven  percent  less  than  the  FY  1995  enacted 
budget.   We  believe  that  this  is  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  Service's  Contaminant  Prevention, 
Identification  and  Assessment,  and  Cleanup  and  Restoration  activities. 

Two  years  ago,  one  of  WWF's  senior  scientists,  Dr.  Theo  Colbom,  testified  to  this  Subcommittee 
that  a  growing  body  of  scientific  evidence  suggests  that  man-made  toxics  in  our  environment  are  causing 
extensive  disruption  of  endocrine  systems,  and  thus  reproductive  and  developmental  damage,  in  fish,  birds, 
and  other  wildlife,  and  perhaps  humans.   Space  considerations  do  not  permit  re-introducing  the  fiill 
scientific  argument  and  evidence  here,  but  we  commend  Dr.  Colbom's  March  24,  1993  testimony  to  you, 
as  well  as  more  recent  scientific  papers  such  as  "The  Wildlife/Human  Connection:  Modernizing  Risk 
Decisions",  published  in  Enviroiunental  Health  Perspectives  102  (Supplement  12),  December  1994. 

The  Environmental  Contaminants  Program  is  a  non-traditional  program  staffed  and  designed  to  deal 
with  the  toxics  problem.   Its  badly-needed  investigations  are  initiated  at  the  field  level  to  defme  known  or 
suspected  contaminant  problems  on  refuge  areas  and  in  areas  where  trust  resources  may  be  impacted.   This 
field  work  is  critical  to  understanding  the  effects  that  endocrine-disrupting  toxics  are  having  and  ultimately 
suggesting  possible  remedies.    Equally  important  are  the  prevention  and  cleanup  aspects  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Contaminants  program. 

National  Biological  Service  -  WWF  notes  the  absolute  importance  of  the  fundamental  scientific 
understanding  and  technological  expertise  that  the  National  Biological  Service  supplies  in  the  management 
and  conservation  of  our  nation's  natural  resources.   The  United  States  urgently  needs  a  systematic  survey  of 
its  biodiversity  for  many  reasons,  including  to  avoid  future  listings  of  species  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.   The  National  Biological  Service's  collection  of  precise  data  on  species  distributions  and  population 
levels  could  result  in  downlisting  of  some  species,  saving  future  expenses.   The  NBS  is  also  actively  seeking 
to  expand  the  scope  of  its  partnerships  with  other  federal  agencies,  state  governments,  and  private 
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institutions  to  enhance  cooperation  and  ensure  resoiu-ce  conservation  at  the  local  level. 

Recognizing  the  leading  scientific  role  that  the  NBS  provides  in  the  stewardship  of  the  natural 
resources  in  this  country,  WWF  is  confident  several  other  organizations  will  make  the  National  Biological 
Service's  accomplishments  and  future  importance  an  integral  part  of  their  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee. 
We  wish  to  note,  however,  that  we  believe  the  National  Biological  Service's  FY  1996  budget  request  of 
$172.7  million  is  deserving  of  the  Subcommittee's  fiill  support. 

m.       Protecting  and  restoring  critical  ecosystems 

Kodiak  land  acquisition  -  For  several  years,  WWF  has  been  involved  with  conservation  efforts  in 
the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.  The  Kodiak  refuge  is  famous  for  having  the 
world's  most  concentrated  population  of  coastal  brown  bears,  but  Kodiak  is  also  a  haven  for  wild  stocks  of 
all  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon.  Alaska's  largest  year-round  population  of  bald  eagles  live  in  this  almost 
2,500  square-mile  refuge.  Two  hundred  species  of  birds  live  in  or  migrate  through  the  refuge  including 
goshawks,  tundra  swans,  marbled  murrelets,  and  seaducks,  and  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the  Kodiak  refuge 
provide  a  habitat  for  Stellar's  sea  lions,  harbor  seals,  sea  otters,  whales,  and  porpoises. 

This  Subcommittee  led  the  way  for  habitat  protection  within  the  Kodiak  refuge  during  the  last  two 
budget  cycles,  and  helped  leverage  one  of  the  largest  wildlife  restoration  projects  in  U.S.  history  when  the 
Exxon  Valdez  Trustee  Council  followed  the  Congress  last  November  with  substantial  funding  to  the  Kodiak 
refuge.   The  Exxon  Valdez  Trustee  Council  agreed  with  you  that  it  is  wiser  to  preserve  intact  salmon  rivers 
at  peak  productivity  than  to  let  the  scenario  of  dwindling  salmon  runs  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  be 
repeated  in  Kodiak.   WWF  urges  you  to  provide  fiill  funding  of  the  $1.5  million  land  acquisition  request, 
within  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  purchase  additional  inholdings  within  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Everglades  ~  WWF  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  its  South  Florida 
Restoration  initiative  which  includes  almost  $62  million  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  FWS,  the 
NBS,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   These 
funds  are  needed  for  research,  monitoring,  land  acquisition  and  management  and  restoration  of  a  nearly 
natural  water  delivery  into  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida  Bay  and  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Restoring  the  South  Florida  Everglades  is  one  of  the  most  important  environmental  priorities  for 
WWF.   We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  continue  the  bipartisan  tradition  of  congressional  backing  for 
re-creating  a  healthy  and  sustainable  South  Florida  ecosystem. 

Private  Sector  Partnerships  -  In  addition  to  these  two  specific  ecosystem  programs,  WWF 
strongly  believes  in  and  urges  fiill  funding  for  programs  that  promote  partnerships  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  voluntary  conservation  efforts  by  private  landowners  to  conserve  ecosystems. 
Partnership-promoting  activities  and  voluntary  conservation  efforts  are  benchmarks  of  successful  WWF 
conservation  programs  in  countries  throughout  the  world.  Two  such  programs  in  the  FWS  budget  are  the 
Partners  for  Wildlife  program  and  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund. 

These  programs  create  a  number  of  important  economic  advantages.   First,  they  leverage  funding 
from  the  private  sector.   The  Partners  for  Wildlife  program  brings  in  roughly  one  private  dollar  for  every 
federal  dollar  spent.   The  North  American  program  raises  roughly  two  dollars  from  non-federal  partners  for 
every  federal  dollar  spent.   Second,  they  provide  a  wide  range  of  benefits  through  the  restoration  of 
wetlands,  prairies,  and  other  important  habitats.  These  benefits  include  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  flood 
damage  reduction,  water  quality  improvement,  groundwater  recharge  and  water  supply,  and  recreational  and 
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educational  opportunities.  Third,  they  help  to  avoid  the  "trainwrecks"  caused  by  ecosystem  decline  and  help 
to  recover  endangered  species  without  imposing  burdensome  regulatory  requirements  on  private  landowners. 

WWF  believes  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  maintain  federal  involvement  in  the  promotion  of 
habitat  restoration  and  conservation  by  the  private  sector.   The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should 
continue  to  implement  these  programs  with  increasing  funding  levels  in  order  to  focus  federal  dollars  on  the 
areas  most  in  need  of  habitat  conservation  for  endangered  species,  migratory  birds,  and  other  species  of 
national  and  international  importance. 

rv.       Endangered  Species  Act  implonentation 

WWF  recognizes  that  the  ESA,  the  cornerstone  law  for  protection  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  in  this  country  and  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  currently  subject  to  unrelenting  attack  by 
often-repeated  anecdotes.   Under  such  pressure,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  and  your  colleagues  to  re- 
examine the  Act  dispassionately  and  to  find  new  ways  to  reconcile  the  Act's  critical  objective  of  ecological 
protection  and  restoration  with  responsible  economic  advancement.   We  look  forward  to  playing  a 
constructive  role  in  your  deliberations,  and  we  have  been  working  for  some  time  to  develop  ideas  to  make  it 
more  effective  while  reducing  unnecessary  adverse  economic  and  social  impacts.   In  the  meantime,  we 
strongly  support  the  Administration's  request  for  FWS  programs  to  protect  and  restore  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  and  note  that  fully  fimding  the  request  will  allow  FWS  to  meet  many  of  the  concerns  of 
Members,  particularly  those  related  to  avoiding  and  resolving  conflicts. 

Species  conservation  and  recovery  programs  developed  under  the  ESA,  many  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  governments,  are  in  fact  achieving  their  objectives.   FWS  recently  reported  that  almost  40% 
of  listed  species  are  stable  or  improving.   Adequate  funding  is  essential  to  build  on  this  success.   To 
significantly  reduce  funding  now  would  waste  resources  that  have  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  future 
conservation  successes  and  lead  to  increased  costs  in  future  years. 

We  particularly  want  to  support  the  requests  for  $4.5  million  for  prelisting  activities  --  aimed  at 
preventing  vulnerable  species  from  declining  to  the  point  where  more  costly  recovery  activities  are 
necessary  -  and  $8.1  million  for  proposed  listings  and  petitions,  which  will  set  recovery  actions  in  motion 
as  soon  as  possible.   As  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  sooner  treatment  begins,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
full  recovery.   We  also  urge  your  support  for  the  $20  million  request  for  consultations  under  ESA  Section  7 
and  Section  10.   WWF  has  researched  and  written  extensively  about  Section  7  consultations,  and  believes 
that  they  are  the  most  powerful  tool  for  species  protection  in  the  Act  and  a  proven  mechanism  for  resolving 
endangered  species  conflicts. 

Finally,  we  note  that  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ESA-related  budget  is  the  proposed  $29 
million  increase  in  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund.   This  increase  will  enhance  efforts  to  help 
states  plan  and  fund  state  and  local  habitat  conservation  planning,  greatly  increasing  capacity  for  heading  off 
costly  biological  "trainwrecks"  and  reconciling  species  conservation  with  economic  development.   WWF 
urges  your  support  for  this  increase,  as  it  will  allow  states  to  take  a  lead  role  in  habitat  conservation 
planning  on  the  state  and  local  level. 

Overall,  WWF  recognizes  that  members  of  this  Conunittee  are  seeking  ways  to  significantly  cut 
budgets  and  reduce  the  federal  deficit.   However,  the  investigatory,  preventative,  and  cooperative  programs 
we  have  highlighted  here,  both  international  and  domestic,  deserve  the  Subcommittee's  full  support.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  federal  government  can  effectively  protect  the  ecological  base  of  the  country  while 
minimizing  unacceptable  social  and  economic  impacts  on  American  citizens. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE:  TIMBER  ISSUES 

WITNESS 

EDWARD    J.    DALY,    PUBUC    POLICY    ANALYST,    TAXPAYER    ASSETS 
PROJECT 

Mr.  Regula.  Taxpayer  Assets  Project. 

We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  Please  summarize. 

Mr.  Daly. 

Mr.  Daly.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Edward  Daly.  I'm  the  public  policy  analyst  for  the 
Taxpayer  Assets  Project.  The  Taxpayer  Assets  Project  is  a  project 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law.  We're  concerned  with 
the  management,  control,  and  sale  of  publicly-owned  assets.  This 
work  includes  dissemination  of  Government  information,  intellec- 
tual property  for  federally-funded  inventions,  broadcast  spectrum, 
and  natural  resources  and  public  lands. 

The  Taxpayer  Assets  Project  is  asking  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  cease  funding  for  road  construction,  incur- 
sions, including  salvage  sales,  into  national  forests  roadless  areas. 
We  are  also  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  timber  sales  salvage 
revolving  fund,  which  encourages  the  Forest  Service  to  unneces- 
sarily spend  taxpayer  dollars. 

Our  third  recommendation  is  to  end  commercial  harvesting  on 
forests  consistently  posting  losses  in  all  three  components  of  the 
timber  sale  program  information  reporting  system.  The  Taxpayer 
Assets  Project  considers  national  forests  roadless  areas  to  be  one 
of  the  crown  jewels  of  our  public  assets.  When  the  ecological  impor- 
tance of  these  areas  is  contrasted  with  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  in  terms  of  resources,  tax  dollars,  and  irreplaceable  wild 
lands,  it  proves  ludicrous  to  sell  off  these  assets  for  below-market 
prices  when  their  value  as  forests  is  steadily  increasing. 

Employment  in  the  extractive  industries  has  been  in  decline 
since  the  late  seventies.  There  is  no  amount  of  Government  sub- 
sidies that  can  turn  this  trend  around.  What  Congress  can  do  as 
stewards  of  Federal  lands  is  to  manage  national  forests  in  a  way 
that  complements  the  growing  sectors  of  rural  economies.  So  as 
current  trends  continue,  workers  can  transition  into  a  healthy  and 
diverse  economy. 

Wild  lands  also  serve  as  natural  amenities,  drawing  people  to 
areas  formerly  dependent  on  the  Federal  Government  for  the  crux 
of  their  job  base.  In  essence,  cutting  roadless  areas  would  create 
greater  dependence  on  Federal  dollars  while  protection  encourages 
independence  and  diversity  in  local  economies. 

On  the  issue  of  salvage,  according  to  the  1994  Forest  Service 
TSPIRS  report,  63  forests,  or  52  percent  of  the  total  forests,  gen- 
erated negative  net  revenues  in  forest  stewardship  or  salvage  com- 
ponent. The  total  negative  net  revenue  on  these  forests  was 
$19,306,000.  This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  taxpayer  loss  since 
the  net  loss  on  these  forests — since  this  is  the  net  loss  on  these  for- 
ests and  that  posted  a  positive  net  revenue  also — those  forests  that 
posted  a  positive  net  revenue  also  had  some  negative  revenue  sales 
in  the  forest  stewardship  component. 
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The  taxpayer  loss  due  to  salvage  sales  has  increased  by  close  to 
$1  million  over  the  1993  figure.  What  is  most  distressing  about  sal- 
vage management  is  that  while  taxpayers  are  losing  money,  the 
Forest  Service  pads  its  budget  through  the  timber  salvage  sales  re- 
volving fund.  So  while  the  taxpayer  loses  money,  the  fund  acts  an 
incentive  for  the  Forest  Service  to  continue  these  unprofitable 
sales.  The  revolving  fund  has  gone  from 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  one  minute  left. 

Mr.  Daly.  The  revolving  fund  has  gone  from  $17  million  in  1987 
to  $212  million  in  1994,  an  increase  of  1,151  percent.  The  Taxpayer 
Assets  Project  recommends  that  the  timber  salvage  sale  revolving 
fund  be  eliminated  and  the  money  returned  from  salvage  sales  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  existing  $212  million  also  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

In  terms  of  below-cost  forests,  in  1994,  there  were  12  forests  re- 
porting negative  net  revenues  in  three  components  of  timber,  stew- 
ardship, and  personal  use,  and  negative  present  values  in  the  eco- 
nomic account.  These  forests  included  region  1:  Beaver  Head,  Bit- 
terroot,  Custer,  Flathead,  and  Gallatin,  all  in  Montana;  Region  3, 
the  Carson  in  New  Mexico;  Region  5,  Mendocino  in  California;  Re- 
gion 8,  Cherokee  in  Tennessee;  Region  9,  Shawnee  in  Illinois,  Hoo- 
sier  in  Indiana,  Wayne  in  Ohio,  and  Region  10,  Tongass  in  Alaska. 
Eight  of  these  forests  were  included  in  a  similar  list  in  1993:  Bea- 
verhead, Bitterroot,  Custer,  Carson,  Mendocino,  Cherokee,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Tongass.  If  these  forests  continue  to  lose  money  through 
1997,  they  should  cease  commercial  harvesting. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Daly  follows:] 
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Taxpayer  Assets  Project 

P.O.  Box  19367,  Washington,  DC   20036;  voice  202/387-8030;  internet:  tap@essential.org 


April  4,  1994 

Testimony  of  Edward  J.  Daly 

Public  Policy  Analyst 

TaxpayCT  Assets  Project 

Before  the  Intoior  Subcommittee  of  the 

Appropriations  Committee 

The  Taxpayer  Ass^s  ftoject  (TAP)  is  asking  the  Interior  Appropriations  Committee 
to  cease  fiinding  for  road  construction  and  incursions,  including  salvage  sales,  into  National 
Forest  roadless  areas.  Since  the  Forest  Service  does  not  keep  records  specifically  relating  to 
roadless  areas,  the  appropriated  money  used  in  the  past  for  such  purposes  is  unknown.  We 
are  also  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  "Timber  Salvage  Sales  revolving  fund"  which 
encourages  the  Forest  SctvIcc  to  unnecessarily  spend  taxpayer  dollars.  Our  third 
recommoidation  is  to  aid  commerdal  harvesting  on  forests  consistently  posting  losses  in  all 
three  components  of  the  Timba  Sale  ftogram  Information  Rqx)rting  System  (TSPIRS). 

The  TaxpayCT  Assets  FYoject  is  a  project  of  the  Cento-  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
We  are  concaned  with  the  management,  control  and  sale  of  publicly  owned  assets.  This 
work  includes  dissemination  of  govemmoit  information,  intellectual  property  for  federally 
funded  invoitions,  broadcast  spectrum,  natural  resources  and  pubUc  lands.  We  would  like 
to  thank  Dr.  Janice  Shields  for  work  on  this  issue,  including  her  lepon  "United  States 
Forest  Savice,  Timber  Sale  Pfogram  Information  Reporting  Syston  (TSPIRS),  Summary  of 
1994  Annual  Rq)ort"  refaenced  in  this  testimony.  I  have  included  this  report  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  as  wdl  as  a  letto"  from  over  200  citizois,  scientists  and  pubUc 
into-est  groups  asking  Congress  to  protect  our  roadless  areas. 

Roadless  Areas 

The  Taxpayer  Assets  Project  considers  national  forest  roadless  areas  to  be  one  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  our  public  assets.  In  many  ways  this  is  unfortunate,  roadless  areas  have 
become  some  of  the  "best"  and  "most  important"  areas  in  our  system  of  public  lands  by 
default;  all  other  lands  not  protected  by  statute  have  beai  fragmoited  and  degraded  by  past 
mismanagonent.  For  this  reason,  the  highest  and  best  use  of  roadless  lands  is  to  leave  these 
areas  intact  and  pristine. 

Whoi  the  ecological  importance  of  these  areas  is  contrasted  with  the  oiormous  cost 
to  the  taxpayCT,  in  terms  of  resources,  tax  dollars  and  irreplaceable  wildlands,  it  proves 
ludicrous  to  sell  off  these  assets  for  below  market  prices  vAien  their  value  as  forests  is 
steadily  increasing  as  Dr.  Thomas  Powct,  Chairman  of  the  Economics  Dq)artment  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  points  out  in  his  report,  "The  Timber  Employment  Impaa  of  the 
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NorthoTi  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Wyoming". 

Not  only  are  roadless  areas  baieficial  to  taxpayers  across  the  nation  as  intaa 
wildlands,  they  also  serve  the  interest  of  local  communities  \\^ien  preserved.  Employment  in 
extractive  industries  has  been  in  decline  since  the  late  1970's  and  no  amount  of  government 
subsidies  can  turn  that  traid  around.  What  Congress  can  do  as  stewards  of  fedo-al  lands  is 
manage  national  forests  in  a  way  that  compliments  the  growing  sectors  of  rural  economies, 
so  as  current  troids  continue,  workers  can  transition  into  a  healthy  and  diverse  economy. 

Wildlands  not  only  support  jobs  in  the  recreation  and  tourism  industries,  they  also 
serve  as  natural  amenities  drawing  people  to  areas  formerly  dependoit  on  the  federal 
govemm^t  for  the  crux  of  their  job  base.  In  essence,  cutting  roadless  areas  would  create 
greater  dq)endaice  on  federal  dollars  wiiile  protection  encourages  indq)endaice  and 
divCTsity  in  local  economies. 

The  clarity  of  these  economic  traids  does  not  make  the  choices  any  easier  to 
implement,  but  to  continue  present  management  of  our  wildlands  is  to  ignore  the  vast 
majority  of  biological  and  economic  data  drawn  from  studying  present  fedo-al  lands 
management.  An  attempt  to  continue  these  policies  is  an  attanpt  at  fending  off  the  future. 

Our  recommendation  for  the  management  of  roadless  areas  would  follow  the 
recommendation  offered  by  Rhodes,  McCullou^  and  Espinosa  in  their  technical  repon  to 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  entitled,  "A  Coarse  Screening  Process  for  Potential 
Application  in  ESA  Consultations,  "Given  existing  habitat  degradation  and  uncertainties,  it 
is  prudait  to  require  that  most  of  the  degraded  habitat  be  unproved  prior  to  taking  risks 
with  the  scarce  areas  having  hi^  quality  habitat.  We  recommend  that  roadless  tracts 
greater  than  1,000  acres  should  not  be  entered,  at  least,  until  monitoring  documents  that 
habitat  conditions  in  >  90%  of  managed  watersheds  either  meet  habitat  standards  or  have 
exhibited  statistically  significant  improvement  over  at  least  five  years." 

Salvage 

According  to  the  1994  Forest  Service  TSPIRS  report,  sixty-three  forests  (52  percent 
of  the  total  forests)  generated  negative  net  revenue  in  the  forest  stewardship  or  salvage 
component.  The  total  negative  net  revenue  on  these  forests  was  $19,306,000.  This  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  taxpayer  loss  since  this  is  the  net  loss  on  these  forests  and  forests  that 
posted  a  positive  net  revenue  also  had  some  negative  revenue  sales  in  the  forest  stewardship 
component.  The  taxpayer  loss  due  to  salvage  sales  has  increased  by  close  to  one  million 
doUars  over  the  1993  figure  of  $18,285,000. 

What  is  most  distressing  about  salvage  management  is  that  while  the  taxpayers  are 
losing  money  the  Forest  Service  pads  its  budget  throu^  the  Timber  Salvage  Sales  revolving 
fund.   The  Timber  Salvage  Sales  revolving  fund  collects  money  from  current  salvage  sales  to 
pay  for  future  salvage  sales.  So  while  the  taxpayer  loses  money,  the  fund  acts  as  an  incentive 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  continue  these  unprofitable  sales.  The  revolving  fund  has  gone 
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from  $17  million  in  1987  to  $212.7  million  in  1994,  an  increase  of  1,151  pCTcait. 

The  present  salvage  logging  program,  as  \well  as  the  recent  rido-s  authorizing 
increased  salvage  cutting  amount  to  nothing  more  than  selling  snake  oil  to  the  American 
people.  The  motivation  for  these  sales  is  strictly  profit  v/h'Ae  ignoring  the  real  threats  to  our 
forest  health.   In  a  December,  1992  memo  obtained  by  the  Associated  Press  from  Barbara' 
Boaz,  presale  manager  on  the  Malhuer  National  Forest  in  Oregon,  the  real  motivation  for 
salvage  comes  to  li^t,  "We  were  told  that  virtually  eva7  sale  should  include  'salvage'  in 
the  name  ...  Even  if  a  sale  is  totally  green,  as  long  as  one  board  comes  off  that  would 
qualify  as  salvage  on  the  Salvage  Sale  Fund  Plan,  it  should  be  called  salvage.  It's  a  political 
thing." 

The  Taxpayer  Assets  Project  recommends  that  the  Timber  Salvage  Sale  revolving 
fiand  be  eUminated  and  that  monq'  be  returned  to  the  treasury  wiien  and  if  legitimate 
salvage  sales  need  to  be  implanented.  The  existing  $212.7  million  should  also  be  returned  to 
the  treasury. 

Below-Cost  Forests 

Along  with  the  salvage  or  forest  stewardship  component,  TSPIRS  looks  at  the 
TimbCT  Commodity  componait  and  the  Personal  Use  component  of  the  Forest  Service's 
timber  sale  program.  The  timber  commodity  component  is  for  those  sales  used,  "primarily  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  dtiasns  for  wood  products"  and  the  pCTSonal  use  component  is 
for  timbCT  sold  to  individuals  for  thdr  personal  use,  usually  in  the  form  of  firewood  and 
Christmas  trees.  Besides  reporting  on  these  three  components,  TSPIRS  also  rqjorts  on  the 
Economic  Account  or  the  present  net  value  of  the  net  boiefits  less  the  costs  incurred. 
Seventeen  forests  rqjorted  negative  present  nrt  values  with  a  total  negative  net  value  for 
those  forests  of  $16,073,000. 

Some  forests,  for  a  myriad  of  reasons,  lose  money  in  all  componraits  and  repon  a 
negative  present  net  revenue.  The  Taxpayer  Assets  Rroject  recommoids  that  any  forest 
posting  a  negative  net  revalue  and  losses  in  all  three  components,  consecutively  for  five 
years,  should  cease  commo-dal  timber  harvesting. 

The  selling  of  timber  for  personal  use  should  continue  on  those  forests,  but  that 
component  needs  to  be  included  in  the  review  of  the  economic  benefits  of  harvesting  timber 
to  ensure  that  component  is  not  loaded  with  costs  to  make  the  othCT  components  profitable. 

In  1994,  twelve  forests  reported  n^ative  net  revalues  in  the  three  components, 
timbCT,  stewardship  and  pCTSonal  use,  and  negative  present  net  values  in  the  Economic 
Account.   These  forests  included:  REGION  1:  BeavCThead  (MT),  Bitterroot  (MT),  Custer 
(MT),  Hathead  (MT),  Gallatin  (MT);  REGION  3:  Carson  (NM);  REGION  5:  Maidocino 
(CA);  REGION  8:  ChCTokee  (TN).  REGION  9:  Shawnee  (IL),  Hoosia  (IN),  Wayne  (OH); 
and,  REGION  10:  Tongass  (AK).  Ei^t  of  these  forests  were  included  in  a  similar  fist  in 
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1993:  Beaverhead,  Bitterroot,  Custer,  Carson,  Mendocino,  Cherokee,  Shawnee  and 
Tongass.  If  these  forests  continue  to  lose  money  throu^  1997  they  should  cease  commercial 
harvesting. 

In  order  for  citi2Ens  to  be  able  to  better  undCTStand  how  their  forests  are  managed 
TAP  would  also  like  to  make  the  following  reccomendations  for  improving  TSPIRS.         i 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  All  three  components,  timba,  stewardship,  and  personal  use,  should  continue  to  be 
rqx)rted  in  the  TimbCT  Sale  Program  Annual  Report. 

2.  Past  salvage  sales  should  be  reviewed  and  reclassified  as  timbo"  component  sales 
wtiere  appropriate.   To  ensure  that  future  sales  are  not  misassigned  to  the 
stewardship  component,  a  more  accurate  and  objective  and  less  manipulable 
classification  system  should  be  developed.  Internal  controls  should  be  established  to 
confirm  that  sales  are  bdng  correctly  categorized. 

3.  Revalue  and  cost  data  should  be  recorded  for  each  sale,  ratha-  than  each  forest  or 
region.  Total  below  cost  sales  should  then  be  reported  for  each  forest,  in  addition 
to  the  net  income  already  disclosed. 

4.  The  cost  allocation  procedure  should  be  improved.    An  aaivity-based  costing  system 
that  assigns  each  cost  using  an  appropriate  base,  such  as  hours  worked,  materials 
used  or  timbo-  harvested,  would  better  match  costs  to  activities  and  thereby  enhance 
the  decision -making  and  evaluation  tools  available  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE:  TIMBER  ROAD-BUILDING  PROGRAM: 
GREEN  SCISSORS  REPORT 

WITNESS 

ANNA  AURILIO,  STAFF  SCIENTIST,  U.S.  PUBLIC  INTEREST  RESEARCH 
GROUP 

Mr.  Regula.  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record. 

Ms.  AURILIO.  Sure. 

Mr.  Regula.  Please  summarize. 

Ms.  AURILIO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Anna  Aurilio.  I'm  a  staff  scientist  with  the  U.S. 
PIRG.  As  you  know,  PIRG  is  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  public  interest 
groups  working  on  environmental,  consumer,  and  good  government 
reforms  in  about  30  States. 

We've  been  working  to  cut  polluter  pork  programs.  And,  with 
your  permission,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  something  beyond  just  the 
Forest  Service.  I  had  requested  to  testify  on  Department  of  Energy 
programs  as  well,  but,  apparently,  that  was  full  up.  So  I'd  like  to 
talk  about  three  polluter  pork  programs  that  we  think  should  be 
cut  that  we  highlighted  in  the  green  scissors  report. 

Okay,  first  is,  as  you  know,  the  green  scissors  report  recommends 
cutting  34  Federal  programs  to  save  taxpayers  $33  billion  from  sea 
to  shining  sea,  from  natural  resources  to  nuclear  power.  These  are 
programs  that  we  believe  hurt  taxpayers  twice,  once  in  their  pay- 
checks and  twice  when  they  damage  the  environment. 

I'll  echo  probably  what  you've  heard  from  many  of  the  other  envi- 
ronmental groups,  that  we  really  have  a  problem  with  the  Forest 
Service  timber  programs.  In  particular,  we  think  the  road-building 
budget  should  be  eliminated.  We  also  oppose  the  salvage  timber 
riders.  We're  very  concerned  that  the  exemption  from  all  applicable 
Federal  laws  will  jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  people  living 
downstream  from  the  logged  areas. 

And  we  also  want  to  point  out  that — and  it's  hard  when  Congress 
is  looking  at  reforming  welfare — why  are  we — why  are  taxpayers 
being  asked  to  build  roads  for  people  like  the  chairman  of  Louisi- 
ana Pacific  who  took  home  $15  million  over  the  last  three  years? 
This  is  corporate  welfare  at  its  most  blatsmt,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  asked  to  be  footing  the  bill  for  these  projects. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  that's  No.  1. 

Ms.  Aurilio.  That's  No.  1. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  No.  2? 

Ms.  Aurilio.  No.  2  is  the  clean  coal  technology  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Clean  Air  Act  provides  a  market  incentive  for  coal 
burners  to  implement  and  develop  technologies  that  will  clean  up 
emissions. 

I'm  an  environmentalist.  I  want  emissions  to  be  cleaned  up,  but 
I  don't  think  taxpayers  should  have  to  pay  for  it  because  the  Clean 
Air  Act  already  has  market  incentives  for  that  to  happen.  So  that's 
the  clean  coal  technology  program.  We're  happy  that  funds  got — 
some  funds  got  rescinded  from  that,  and  we  think  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  phased  out. 
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No.  2,  last,  but  not  least,  is  coal  research  and  development. 
Again,  this  is  a  multi-billion-dollar-a-year  industry.  We  don't  think 
that  taxpayers  ought  to  be  funding  these  projects.  In  particular,  I 
look  through  DOE's  budget  request  on  the  coal  liquidification  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  failed  synfuels  program.  Their 
best  estimates,  their  most  optimistic  estimates  are  that  this  would 
produce  a  fuel  that  would  become  competitive  with  oil  at  $25  a  bar- 
rel over  the  next  decade.  I  checked  on  the  spot  price  of  west  Texas 
crude,  and  it  was  $18  a  barrel.  So  right  now  this  technology  is 
going  to  be  developed  and  it's  not  even  going  to  be  competitive  with 
existing  fuels.  If  we're  worried  about  depending  on  foreign  oil,  we 
ought  to  take  the  single  biggest  step  to  curbing  global  warming, 
which  is  raising  automobile  fuel  economy,  and  I  believe  you  asked 
Christine  Irving  about  that  as  well  during  her  testimony. 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Aurilio  follows:] 
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Board  of  Directors 
Alaska  PIRG 
California  PIRG 
Colorado  PIRG 
Conneclicut  PIRG 
Rorida  PIRG 
Illinois  PIRG 
Maryland  PIRG 
Massachusetts  PIRG 
PIRG  in  Michigan 
Missouri  PIRG 
Montana  PIRG 
New  Jersey  PIRG 
New  Mexico  PIRG 
New  York  PIRG 
Ohio  PIRG 
Oregon  State  PIRG 
Pennsylvania  PIRG 
Vermont  PIRG 
Washington  PIRG 
Wisconsin  PIRG 


Public  Interest  Research  Group 

National  Association  of  State  PIRGs 


TESTIMONY  OF  ANNA  AURIUO,  STAFF  SCIENTIST 

U^.  PUBUC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCXJMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

AiHfl4, 1995 


I  am  Anna  Aurilio,  Staff  Scientist  for  the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (U.S.  PIRG).  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  FY96  budget  request  and  Department  of  Energy's  (DOE) 
FY96  budget  request 

U.S.  PIRG  is  the  national  lobbying  office  of  the  state  Public  Interest 
Research  Groups.  PIRGs  are  non-profit,  non-partisan  and  work  on 
environmental,  consumer  and  good  govenunent  issues  in  more  than  30 
states. 

U.S.  PIRG  is  working  to  cut  polluter  pork  programs  -  federal  spending  or 
subsidies  which  destroy  the  environment  at  taxpayer  expense.   PIRGs 
around  the  country  joined  taxpayer,  free-market  and  other  environmental 
groups  in  releasing  the  Green  Scissors  Report  which  recommends  cutting 
34  wasteful,  environmentally-damaging  programs  to  save  taxpayers  $33 
billion.    My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  three  polluter  pork  programs 
highlighted  in  the  Green  Scissors  Report  -  Forest  Service  timber  road- 
building,  the  Qean  Coal  Technology  Program,  and  coal  research  and 
development.   We  are  disappointed  that  the  President's  FY96  budget 
request  does  little  to  cut  polluter  pork  programs,  and  hope  that  this 
subcommittee  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  cut  these  programs.   We  do 
support  the  Administration's  request  for  energy  efficiency  programs  and 
continuation  of  the  moratorium  on  offishore  drilling. 

U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Forest  Service's  Timber  program  represents  a  prime  example  of 
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polluter  pork.  The  Forest  Service's  flawed  accounting  practices  attempt  to  hide  the 
enormous  taxpayer  ripoff  being  perpetrated  in  our  national  forests.   According  to  Robert 
Wolf,  an  expert  on  Forest  Service  accounting  practices  who  has  worked  for  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  combined  regular  and  salvage  timber  programs  lost  a  staggering  $4.2 
billion  over  twelve  years.   This  figure  does  not  include  the  costs  of  the  environmental 
degradation  which  results  from  logging. 

1.  "SALVAGE"  TIMBER  SALES 

We  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  House  approved  the  so-called  "salvage"  timber 
provision  inserted  into  the  FY95  rescissions  bill  (HR  1158).   Rep.  Yates  estimated  that 
this  provision  would  cost  taxpayers  $375  million  per  year.   The  amendment  specifies  that 
this  'salvage'  logging  program  be  carried  out  without  regard  to  fiscal  impacts.   More 
troubling  is  the  exemption  from  'all  applicable  Federal  laws",  which  would  jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  people  living  downstream  from  the  logged  areas.   We  oppose  this 
blatant  giveaway  which  will  destroy  public  resources. 

2.  FOREST  SERVICE  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICES 

At  a  time  when  the  expenditure  of  every  taxpayer's  dollar  should  be  scrutinized,  the 
Forest  Service's  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting  System  (TSPIRS)  is  a  joke. 
We  recommend  that  the  Forest  Service  accounting  practices  be  brought  into  line  with 
generally-accepted  accounting  practices  that  businesses  use.  That  is,  receipts  would  be 
compared  to  all  relevant  outlays.   Americans  should  be  given  full  and  honest  information 
about  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Timber  Sale  program. 

3.  FOREST  SERVICE  ROADS  PROGRAM 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Forest  Service  Roads  Program  be  eliminated,  saving 
taxpayers  $103  million  for  FY96.  There  are  currently  over  369,000  miles  of  roads 
crisscrossing  our  National  Forests,  which  is  over  eight  times  the  size  of  the  entire  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System.  This  program  exacerbates  the  chronic  losses  in  the  Forest 
Service's  timber  program,  and  should  be  eliminated.   New  road-building  also  causes  soil 
erosion  and  stream  sedimentation,  degrades  water  quality,  and  fragments  wildlife  habitat. 
At  a  time  when  Congress  seeks  to  reform  welfare,  it  should  start  with  corporate  welfare 
programs  such  as  the  Forest  Service  timber  programs.   The  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Louisiana  Pacific  took  home  over  $15  million  from  1991  to  1993  -  why  should  our  tax 
dollars  go  to  him? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  COAL  PROGRAMS 

The  $28  billion-a-year  coal  industry  should  also  be  cut  off  from  the  public  dole.   Coal- 
burning  power  plants  are  a  major  source  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  greenhouse  gas,  and  are 
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the  leading  cause  of  acid  rain.  Coal-buming  power  plants  have  a  Qean  Air  Act  incentive 
to  clean  up  their  act.  Taxpayers  should  not  bie  funding  a  $2.7  billion  Qean  Coal  program 
or  additional  coal  research  and  development  programs. 

1.  CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

The  Qean  Coal  Technology  Program  should  not  be  continued  because  it  is  unnecessary 
given  Qean  Air  Act  market  incentives  for  coal  burners  to  reduce  emissions. 
Furthermore,  a  1991  General  Accounting  Office  study  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  32 
Clean  Coal  Technology  projects  going  back  to  that  time  has  fallen  behind  schedule, 
incurred  cost  overruns  or  scaled  back  their  objectives.   GAO  also  found  that  DOE  was 
funding  some  technologies  which  would  have  been  commercialized  without  federal 
assistance  as  well  as  some  technologies  that  were  more  polluting  than  existing 
alternatives.   The  Clean  Coal  Technology  program  currently  supports  45  projects  in 
various  stages  of  progress.  We  support  the  $200  million  rescission  in  the  three-year 
advance  appropriation  for  this  program.   We  recommend  that  no  further  taxpayer  funds 
be  expended  on  this  program. 

2.  COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

We  recommend  terminating  this  program  for  a  taxpayer  savings  of  $114.8  million  for 
FY96.   Particularly  objectionable  are  the  coal  liquefaiction  and  gasification  programs. 
The  production  of  liquid  fuel  from  coal  is  uneconomical  and  environmentally  unsound. 
A  1991  DOE  report  ranked  coal  liquefaction  next  to  last  in  a  review  of  23  energy 
technologies.  The  FY96  DOE  budget  request  for  this  outgrowth  of  the  failed  "synfuels" 
program  states  that  the  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  liquid  fuels  from  coal  which 
would  be  competitive  with  crude  oil  prices  of  "around  $25  per  barrel  in  tfie  next  decade." 
In  the  last  month,  spot  prices  for  West  Texas  crude  were  quoted  at  $18.19  per  barrel.   If 
we're  worried  about  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  lef  s  take  the  cheap,  environmental  way 
out.   Raise  fuel  economy  standards  to  45  mpg  for  cars  and  34  mpg  for  light  trucks  to 
save  the  average  household  an  estimated  $576  per  year. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  this  subcommittee  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  end 
these  polluter  pork  programs.  Thank  You. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

ERIN  NOEL,  DIRECTOR,  FOREST  ALERT  AND  SAN  JUAN  RIDGE  TAX- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Forest  Alert. 

We'll  put  your  testimony  in  the  record.  We'd  appreciate  your 
summarizing. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Erin  Noel  and  I'm  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain 
range  in  California. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Noel.  And  I'm  representing 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  live  there? 

Ms.  Noel.  I  live  there,  grew  up  there,  raised  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  very  fortunate,  aren't  you? 

Ms.  Noel.  Yes,  it's  a  gorgeous  place. 

And  I'm  here  representing  both  Forest  Alert  and  also  the  San 
Juan  Ridge  Taxpayers  Association,  and  these  two  organizations 
have  come  together  to  address  issues  that  we  feel  are  of 
community-  and  Sierra  Nevada-wide  importance,  ways  in  which 
the  budget  can  be  augmented  and  cut  to  benefit  the  citizenry  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  doing  so,  the  taxpayer  who  owns  public 
lands  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  three  issues  that  I  want  to  bring  up  to  you 

Mr.  Regula.  Wait  a  minute.  Okay,  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay.  The  three  issues  I  wanted  to  bring  up  were.  No. 
1,  cuts  to  the — or  increases  to  the  Forest  Service  budget  for  natural 
fuels  treatment.  Last  year  a  group  of  timber  industry  and  environ- 
mental groups  got  together  to  request  an  increase  in  the  Forest 
Service  budget,  and  that  resulted  eventually  in  an  increase  of  $1.6 
million  to  the  Forest  Service  budget  for  region  5  to  be  used  toward 
fuels  treatment,  like  fitting,  prescribed  burning 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  agree  with  it  or  disagree? 

Ms.  Noel.  I  disagree  with  it.  I  mean,  I  agree  with  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask 

Mr.  Regula.  With  the  fuels  control  program? 

Ms.  Noel.  Yes.  I  think  that  fuels  budget  should  be  increased  fur- 
ther this  year 

Mr,  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Noel  [continuing].  And  I  support  the  increases  last  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  No.  2? 

Ms.  Noel.  Let  me  just  go  on  briefly  about  that.  Essentially,  I 
want  to  emphasize  how  big  of  a  danger  fire  is  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  us 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Noel  [continuing].  And  how  little  salvage  logging  helps. 
Many  new  programs  have  focused  on  salvage  logging,  which  in 
many  cases  has  increased  fire  danger,  and  I  think  it's  important  for 
this  committee  to  recognize  that,  that  there  are  ways  in  which  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  used  to  reduce  fire  danger,  and  salvage  logging 
is  not  one  of  them.  I  live  in  a  local  community  where  that's  very 
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important.  Neighbors  have  had  their  houses  burn  down  due  to  for- 
est fires. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  saying  the  threat's  on  the  floor  of  the  forest 
rather  than  the  trees? 

Ms.  Noel.  That's  correct,  and,  additionally,  the  threat  is  in- 
creased when  the  slash  is  left  after  logging. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay.  Secondly,  I  wanted  to  bring  up  the  issue  of 
roads.  I'd  like  to  ask  that  the  Forest  Service  road  budget  be  cut  by 
at  least  half.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Cali- 
fornia provides — is  a  source  to  60  percent  of  California's  water  sup- 
ply. Increased  roads  compact  soil  and  oftentimes  result  in  major  in- 
creases in  sediment  to  those  watersheds. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Noel.  Third,  members  of  my  community  enjoy  the  north  fork 
of  the  American  River  watershed.  There  is — in  the  Forest  Service 
budget  this  year  there's  a  request  for  $1  million  to  appropriate — 
to  Land  and  Water  Conservation  funding  that  would  allow  private 
lands  within  that  watershed  to  be  acquired.  That  watershed  is  a 
major  source  of  California's  water  as  well,  and  acquisition  of  these 
lands  into  public  ownership  would  benefit  both  people  who  use  it 
for  recreation  as  well  as  water  supply. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Forest  Service  would  acquire  this  land? 

Ms.  Noel.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  How's  it  used  at  the  present  time? 

Ms.  Noel.  It's — there's  actually  a  willing  seller  who  is — it's  tim- 
ber land,  but  it's  not  very  productive  timber  land.  So  due  to — there 
have  been  timber  harvest  plans  filed  on  the  land,  but,  apparently, 
the  landowner  would  prefer  to  sell  it  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  acres  are  we  talking  about? 

Ms.  Noel.  Six  thousand  acres.  Last  year.  Congressman  Wally 
Herger  wrote  a  letter  to  this  committee  asking  that  $1  million  be 
appropriated  to  acquire  that  land.  The  total  amount,  I  believe,  is 
approximately  $5  million,  estimated. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  Wally  wouldn't  agree  with  a  moratorium  on  all 
Federal  land  purchases? 

Ms.  Noel.  Well,  I  would  say  that  I'm  going  to  be  talking  with 
him  about  this  this  week.  Last  year — obviously,  this  year  is  dif- 
ferent than  last  year,  but  he  called  and  talked  to  me  about  how  im- 
portant that  was  to  him.  It's  hard  to  tell  what 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  out  to  spend  one  or  two  days  with 
Wally 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Looking.  I'll  ask  him  my  question  my- 
self. 

Ms.  Noel.  Oh,  really?  Will  this  be  in  the  upcoming  recess? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay,  great. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  we  appreciate  your  coming. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  get  firsthand  information  from  Wally  when 
we're  out  there. 

So  you're  in  California? 
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Ms.  Noel.  Fm  in  California.  I'm  actually  very  near  Chico,  which 
is  Congressman  Herger's  home  office. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  okay. 

Ms.  Noel.  I'm  about  an  hour  and  a  half  away,  which  is 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  will  we  be  staying  out  there?  The  Beaver 
Inn. 

Ms.  Noel.  The  Beaver  Inn.  Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to — I  know— if  this 
isn't  inappropriate,  I'd  be  glad  to  offer  to  accompany  you  on  a  trip, 
if  you  would  like  an  additional  citizen 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  Wally's  got  us  pretty  well  scheduled. 

Ms.  Noel.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Noel  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ERIN  NOEL,  FOREST  ALERT 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APRIL  4,  1995 

The  following  is  the  written  testimony  of  Erin  Noel,  director  of  Forest  Alert, 
submitted  on  behalf  of  Forest  Alert  and  the  San  Juan  Ridge  Taxpayers 
Association.  Both  of  these  organizations  are  located  in  California  s  Sierra  Nevada 
mountain  range.  This  testimony  will  address  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service  Budget  items  for  fiscal  year  1996.  Specifically,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service 
budget  be  augmented  by  $12.56  million  to  provide  for  natural  fuels  treatment; 
we  request  that  the  USDA  Forest  Service  road  construction  budget  be  reduced 
by  at  least  $51.5  million;  and  we  ask  that  $1  million  of  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  funds  be  appropriated  to  acquire  parcels  in  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  River  watershed. 

Forest  Alert  is  a  rural  organization  which  monitors  United  States  Forest  Service 
actions  within  Sierra  Nevada  National  Forest  lands.  Forest  Alert  is  based  in  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest,  and  is  a  member  group  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Alliance. 

The  San  Juan  Ridge  Taxpayers  Association  is  an  association  of  land  owners  who 
reside  on  the  San  Juan  Ridge.    The  eastern  portion  of  the  San  Juan  Ridge  is 
dominated  by  National  Forest  lands;  in  addition  to  the  Association's  concern 
about  vdse  use  of  taxpayers  dollars,  the  Association  is  concerned  about  the 
management  of    local  public  lands. 

Introduction 

The  Uruted  States  Forest  Service  has  undergone  change,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.    The  United  States  Congress  has  also  undergone  change.  While  Americans 
desire  reductions  in  the  federal  budget,  we  also  hope  that  budget  allocations  will 
be  cost-effective.  We  expect  our  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  on  projects  that  benefit 
the  dtizenry,  not  merely  special  interest  groups. 

Forest  Alert  and  the  San  Juan  Ridge  Taxpayers  Association  have  joined  together 
in  support  of  several  recommendahons  for  U.S.  Forest  Service  budget  allocations 
that  we  believe  vdll  benefit  the  people  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  thus,  the  taxpaying  citizens  who  own  these  forests.  We  are 
asking  this  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  decrease  the  risk  of  catastrophic 
/-       •      --"    --       ^'       '  ■         -•      -J-  .1    .  1  -native  impacts 

Is  to  acquire 
private  parcels 


asKing  tnis  *>,ongress  to  appropnate  tunas  to  aecrease  ine  nsK  oi  cat 
fire;  to  reduce  mnding  for  construction  of  roads  that  may  have  nega 
on  California's  water  quality;  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
private  parcels  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  America  River  watershed. 


Each  of  our  recommendations  has  received  bi-partisan  support  in  the  past;  we 
are  hoping  that  this  Congress  will  support  this  history  of  good  work  m  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 
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Sierra  Fire  Danger:  Treating  More  than  the  Symptoms 

This  Congress  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  fire  danger  and  forest  health  in 
recent  months.  Last  year,  California's  timber  industry  leaders  joined 
environmental  leaders  in  supporting  increased  appropriatior\s  for  natural  fuels 
treatment.    As  citizer\s  of  California,  timber  industry  groups  and  environmental 
organizations  share  concern  over  the  threat  that  catastrophic  wildfire  poses  to 
our  homes  and  our  forests.  Traditional  logging  and  salvage  logging  have  not 
substantially  reduced  the  threat  of  catastrophic  fire  in  the  Sierra  Nievada,  though 
in  many  National  Forests  salvage  logging  volume  has  exceeded  green  timber 
volume  since  as  early  as  1988.  Instead,  salvage  logging  has  often  increased  fire 
danger,  by  loading  tne  forest  floor  with  the  fine  fuels  left  after  large  logs  are 
removed  from  the  forest. 

"Natural  Fuels  Treatment"  is  the  Forest  Service's  term  for  fire  prevention  efforts, 
including  prescribed  burning,  thinning,  pruning,  and  other  activities  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire.    The  Forest  Service  analysis  in  support 
of  its  fiscal  year  1996  budget  showed  that  the  requested  level  for  fuels  treatment 
funding  is  cost  effective  when  compared  to  funds  spent  on  fire  suppression. 

Last  year,  the  environmental  community  lead  the  coordination  of  an  initiative 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $1.6  million  to  the  Region  5  Natural 
Fuels  Treatment  program.  This  raised  the  Natural  Fuels  treatment  budget  to  $3.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  '95.    This  successful  effort  drew  broad,  bi-partisan  support 
which  included  local  elected  officials,  the  State  of  California,  timber  industry 
representatives,  environmental  groups,  and  citizen  watchdog  groups. 

Now,  we  request  that  this  committee  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $16 
million  for  Isfatiiral  Fuels  Treatment  for  Region  5(Califorma)  and  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest  in  Region  4  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Forest  Service  budget.     This 
level  would  be  an  increase  of  $12,561  million,  from  the  proposed  $3,439  million 
in  the  Region  5  budget.    An  increase  in  Natural  Fuels  Treatment  dollars 
wiU  help  reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
throughout  California;  will  help  to  protect  forest  ecosystems  and  communities 
from  wildfire  when  it  does  occur;  and  will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  forest 
ecosystems  damaged  by  past  logging  practices. 

The  $16  million  level  was  the  Region's  top  request  for  fuels  management 
funding.     Regional  fire  staff  can  treat  80,000  acres  with  funding  at  this  level  and 
have  the  capacity  to  complete  this  amount  of  fuels  treatment  work.    However, 
only  $3,439  is  allocated  for  NFT  in  FY  '95  in  the  President's  budget,  enough  to 
treat  17,200  acres.    Forest  Service  stciff  conservatively  estimate  that  more  than 
250,000  acres  need  treatment  annually.      Though  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  is 
administered  by  Region  4  of  the  Forest  Service,  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
California's  Sierra  Nevada  ecosystem  and  is  included  in  this  initiative. 

We  need  funding  that  is  specifically  for  natural  fuels  treatment;  not  for  salvage 
logging,  but  for  prescribed  burning  and  thinning.  If  taxpayers  money  is  to  be 
spent,  we  expect  fuels  reduction  efforts  to  be  effective,  and  not  merely  a  name 
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under  which  traditional  logging  is  conducted.  In  the  past,  salvage  logging  has 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  fire  danger  significantly,  especially  adjacent  to 
populated  areas  where  fuels  treatment  is  most  necessary.  For  example,  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  Management  Uruts  Eastshore  Project  resulted  in  extensive  salvage 
logging,  but  fuel  loading  is  sfill  high  (see  attachment  1,  Forest  Supervisor  Robert 
Harris  letter  of  December  5,  1994).  All  parfies  agree  that  an  increase  in  fuels 
treatment  can  reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire. 

In  California,  concern  has  mounted  over  damage  caused  where  urban  or  rural 
development  and  vdldlands  meet.    California's  most  destrucfive  and  costly  fires 
have  been  human-caused;  emergency  fire  fighting  funds  are  often  concentrated 
around  human  developments,  where  real-estate  and  human  lives  are  most  likely 
to  be  threatened.     The  answer  to  reducing  fire  costs  and  fire  danger  is  not  to 
allow  salvage  logging  in  roadless  forests  far  from  human  development,  but  to 
carefully  prioritize  areas  that  need  fuels  treatment. 

Areas  most  likely  to  burn,  and  most  Ukely  to  pose  threats  to  human  settlements 
should  be  first  priority  for  treatment.    In  addition  to  increasing  appropriafions 
for  fuels  reduchon,  we  ask  that  the    extent  of  the  "Urban  WUdlands  Interface" 
be  limited,  by  reducing  funding  for  the  construcfion  of  new  roads  into 
unpopulated  regions  of  California. 

Roads  and  National  Forests 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  source  of  60%  of  California's  water  supply.     The 
origins  of  California's  watersheds  lie  in  the  Nafional  Forest  lands.  These  lands 
have  been  the  site  of  extensive  road  construction;  an  estimated  19,000-25,000 
miles  of  roads  cut  through  Sierra  public  lands,  leaving  little  roadless  land. 

Roads  result  in  the  removal  of  topsoil  and  the  compacdon  of  soils;  the  result  is 
often  an  increase  in  sediment  production,  which  in  turn  fills  up  reservoirs  and 
contaminates  water  supplies.  In  extreme  cases,  such  as  California's  recent  storms, 
this  sediment  can  result  in  contamination  of  metropolitan  drinking  water 
supplies.  High  road  densities  on  National  Forest  lands  also  harm  woldlife 
populations.  Finally,  new  roads  expand  the  portion  of  the  landscape  that  is 
heavily  traversed  by  human  population,  and  increase  the  likelihood  of 
catastrophic  vdldfire.     By  reducing  the  road  construcfion  budget  to  only  that 
amount  needed  for  repair  of  problems  roads,  watersheds  can  be  better  protected, 
and  taxpayer  monies  can  be  saved. 

This  year,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  asked  for  an  appropriafion  of  $103  million 
for  road  construction.  We  request  that  this  amount  be  reduced  by  at  least  half, 
and  that  reduction  of  unnecessary  roads  in  critical  watersheds  be  given  top 
funding  priority. 
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Acquisition  of  Lands  In  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  Watershed 

Finally,  the  conservation  of  some  lands  in  the  Sierra  has  won  bipartisan  support. 
Last  year,  Congressman  Wally  Merger  wrote  a  letter  addressing  triis  Committee, 
asking  that  funds  be  appropnated  to  acquire  6,000  acres  of  private  lands  in  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Amencan  River  watershed.    The  U.S.  Forest  Service  Budget 
for  FY  96  includes  a  request  for  $1  million  for  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
lands. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  American  river  watershed  is  one  of  the  Sierra's 
magnificent  wild  rivers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  support  for  the  acquisition  of 
this  land,  the  U.S.  Congress  appropriated  $1  irdllion  toward  the  acquisition  of 
the  North  Fork  lands.  This  is  only  part  of  the  funding  needed  to  acquire  the 
available  lands.  This  year,  we  ask  tnat  $1  million  of  Land  and  Conservation 
Funds  be  allocated  to  the  acquisition  of  these  lands. 

Conclusion 

The  San  Juan  Ridge  Teixpayers  Association  and  Forest  Alert  have  come  together 
to  recommend  the  above  tnree  priorities  for  Forest  Service  budget  appropnations. 
We  believe  that  these  are  wise  uses  of  taxpayers  money,  and  allow  some  budget 
reductions  as  well  as  requests.  We  hope  that  this  Congress  will  be  able  to  Iook 
not  only  to  partisan  differences,  but  to  common  goals,  and  will  support  these 
budget  prionties. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  this  fourth  day  of  April,  nineteen-hundred  ninety-five, 

by: 

Erin  Noel 

for: 

Forest  Alert 

P.O.  Box  679 

North  San  Juan,  CA.  95960 

(916)  292-9253 

and  The  San  Juan  Ridge  Taxpayers  Association 

P.C.  Box  421 

North  San  Juan,  CA.  95960 

(916)  292-  3235 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
WITNESS 

PAT  RASMUSSEN.  PRESIDENT,  LEAVENWORTH  AUDUBON  ADOPT-A- 
FOREST  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON  AUDUBON 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Klamath  Forest  Alliance,  Mr.  Pace,  the  Direc- 
tor. I  understand  Mr.  Pace  is  delayed. 

Okay,  Leavenworth  Audubon  Adopt-A-Forest. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record  and  appreciate  your 
summarizing. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  I'm  Pat  Rasmussen.  I'm  the  president  of  Leav- 
enworth Audubon  Adopt- A-Forest.  We're  a  forest  watch  group  of 
about  200  people.  I'm  also  representing  the  North  Central  Wash- 
ington Audubon  with  about  700  members,  and  we  work  closely 
with  other  forest  watch  organizations  like  Save  Chelan  Alliance 
and  Methow  Valley.  I'm  also  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Columbia 
River  Bioregion  Campaign,  and  we're  part  of  national  and  Wash- 
ington State  Audubon. 

I  live — 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  tell  me  in  a  nutshell  what  you're  interested 
in. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  I  live  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

We're  an  organization  made  up  entirely  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  For  instance,  I  work  probably  20  to  30  hours  a 
week  as  a  volunteer  for  LEAF.  We  call  ourselves  LEAF. 

We  work  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest 
Service,  particularly  on  the  Leavenworth  and  Lake  Wenatchee 
ranger  districts.  We  monitor  what  they  are  doing  and  we  help 
them. 

I  personally  live  on  40  acres  of  forests  adjacent  to  the  national 
forest,  and  I  live  in  the  forest.  So  when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
I  hear  the  chipmunks  and  the  squirrels  that  are  running  up  and 
down  the  Ponderosa  pine  trees.  I  sit  at  my  picnic  table  and  I  watch 
the  bugs  and  the  birds 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  very  fortunate. 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  And  the  wild  animals.  It's  wonder- 
ful. And,  as  I  sit  there,  what  I've  learned,  what  I've  realized  is  that 
that  forest  is  alive,  and  all  of  those — all  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
and  everything  that  lives  there  is  interconnected. 

Last  summer  we  learned  something  maybe  we  had  forgotten  or 
didn't  know  about  that  we  were  reminded,  that  fire  is  a  natural 
part  of  our  ecosystem  there  in  the  dry  east  side  forests,  and  I  was 
there  during  the  fires.  It  was  an  extraordinary  natural  event.  We 
had  had  a  drought  for  about  12  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Was  your  home  threatened? 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  The  fire  went  through  my  forest.  I  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  next  canyon  over  was — the  wind  was  blowing  very 
hard  and  it  jumped  across  the  road  and  it  totally  fried  the  canyon 
just  across  from  mine,  but  then  the  fingers  of  fire  just  cleaned  out 
my  forest.  Just  the  normal,  natural  kind  of  fire  that  has  always 
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been  there  cleaned  out  the  underbrush  and  my  forest.  So  my  forest 
is  benefitting  from  the  fire. 

Oh,  it  was  an  extraordinary,  as  I  said,  experience  because  of  the 
power  of  it.  It  was  like — well,  we  had  had  a  drought  for  12  years 
and  it  was  very  hot.  It  was  about  100  degrees  for  about  two  weeks 
prior  to  that,  and  then  we  had  an  extraordinary  thunderstorm  that 
started  the  fires 

Mr.  Regula.  What  are  you  interested  in  that  we  do? 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  Well,  okay,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  just  about  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  So  this  fire,  because  I  experienced  it  during 
those  weeks 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  It  was  an  extraordinary  natural  ex- 
perience, like  a  flood,  like  a  flood  that  comes  when  nature  is  out 
of  control,  and  we  were  humbled  by  it  and  we  realized  that  the  For- 
est Service  was  doing  the  best  that  they  could — 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  But  human  beings  could  not  stop 
that  fire- 
Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  Because  we  had  wind. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  We  had  terrible  winds. 

So,  anyway,  now  our  community  is  recovering  from  that,  and  we 
are  working  with  the  Forest  Service,  and  they  have  been  very  good. 
They  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job.  They  have  invited  all  the 
community  to  come  in  and  work  with  them.  In  this  room  working 
with  them  we've  had  loggers  and  environmentalists  and  just  a  lot 
of  local  people  that  are  just  interested,  for  whatever  reason,  work- 
ing together,  and  we  have  come  up — we  are  coming  up  with  plans 
that  are  legal,  that  are  scientifically  sound,  that  recommend  some 
salvage  logging. 

And  we  want  for  the  President's  Forest  Plan  to  be  kept  in — to  be 
followed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  We  don't  want  these  extreme  salvage  amend- 
ments, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  And  we  also  find  that  we're  part  of  this  eco- 
system management  project.  We're  working  with  them,  and  they're 
doing  a  good  job.  I've  been  going  down  to  Walla  Walla  and  partici- 
pating in  their  public  days.  And  we  want  that  to  be  funded  because 
we  think  that  that  will  give  us  a  long-term  lands,  broad  landscape 
project,  and  we  also — our  economy  is  benefitting  from  tourism  and 
recreation,  and  the  logging  is  no  longer  really  a  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  We  also — so  we  also  would  like  for  environ- 
mental pricing,  ecological  pricing,  to  be  done  by  the  Forest  Service, 
so  that  when  you 

Mr.  Regula.  Taking  into  account  the  values? 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  Yes,  in  calculating  the  road  build- 
ing and — 
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Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Rasmussen  [continuing].  The  cost  of  the  Forest  Service  to  do 
their — prepare  the  sale,  and  all  of  those  costs  to  be  included.  We 
don't  want  to  give  away  our  public  land. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  We  value  it.  We  have  a  land  ethic  for  this  place 
that  we  live;  we  love  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  And  the  other  thing  is 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  out  of  time. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  Okay,  one  more. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Rasmussen.  We  also  don't  like  this  concept  of  subsidizing 
logging  and  grazing.  We  want  for  a  fair  market  value  to  be  placed 
on  those.  No  more  welfare  logging,  no  more  welfare  grazing.  It  only 
damages  our  future. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Rasmussen  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
MS.  PAT  RASMUSSEN  ON  BEHALF  OF 
LEAVENWORTH  AUDUBON  ADOPT-A-FOREST 

Before  the 
House  Appropriations  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Concerning  ttie  Budget  of  the  Forest  Service 


Dear  Mr.  Chaiman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

I  am  Pat  Rasmussen,  President  of  Leavenvrorth  Audutx>n  Adopt-a-Forest,  representing  200 
members.  I  am  also  here  on  tiehalf  of  North  Central  Washington  Audubon,  with  700  members, 
Save  Chelan  Alliance.  Methow  Valley  Forest  Watch  and  Kettle  Range  Conservation.  We  are 
actively  a  part  of  the  Columbia  River  Bioregion  Campaign,  a  coalition  of  about  50  forest  watch 
groups  monitoring  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  Eastside  Ecosystem  Management  Project,  now 
called  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  We  are  also  a  part  of 
the  Western  Ancient  Forest  Campaign,  National  Audubon  Society  and  Audubon  of  Washington 
State 

When  we  say  that  we  "adopt  the  forest,"  we  mean  just  that.  Like  good  parents,  we  see  that  all 
goes  well  for  this  forest  that  we  love.  We  watch  over  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest,  particulariy 
the  Leavenworth  and  Lake  Wenatchee  Ranger  Districts  near  our  homes.  We  see  that  the  Forest 
Service  obeys  environmental  laws  and  follows  the  Forest  Plan.  We  produce  a  bimonthly 
newsletter  to  our  membership  providing  education  about  forests  and  infomning  them  of  forest 
issues. 

We  are  all  volunteers.  I  wouM  guess  that  I  spend  20-30  hours  per  week  of  volunteer  time  to 
watch  over  the  forest. 

Leavenworth  was  the  center  of  the  forest  fires  of  1994.  We  are  working  actively  with  the  Forest 
Service  on  recovery  plans  that  follow  the  legal  process  laid  out  in  the  President's  Plan.  There  is 
much  volunteer  local  citizen  input  as  we  wort^  together  to  plan  a  scientifically  sound,  legal, 
reasonable  recovery  plan.  Those  of  us  who  live  here  know  that  the  forests  need  to  be  treated 
gently,  that  they  are  injured  and  stressed  following  the  fires,  that  they  need  time  to  recover.  We 
can  see  that  to  log  them  wouW  add  insult  to  injury. 

We  who  live  here  know  that  the  water  we  drink  comes  from  the  watersheds  in  these  forests.  We 
know  that  the  streams  and  rivers  provide  habitat  for  salmon  and  other  fish.  We  can  see  this.  We 
value  the  salmon.  All  our  lives,  salmon  has  been  an  important  food  for  us,  fishing  has  been  an 
important  recreation  for  some,  a  livelihood  for  others. 


I  live  in  the  forest,  on  40  acres.  There  are  two  giant  Ponderosa  pine  trees  by  my  front  door.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  wake  up,  I  hear  squirrels  scolding  as  they  scamper  up  and  down  the  ponderosa 
pines.  A  myriad  of  bugs  and  butterflies  and  birds  and  animals  live  there,  find  their  food  and 
shelter  there.  Bushes  and  trees  and  wildflowers  and  grasses  grow  there.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
constant  activity.  This  forest  is  alive!!!  I  can  sit  for  hours  watching  comings  and  goings,  the 
search  for  food,  the  preparation  of  shelter.  My  small  watershed  has  produced  a  stream.  I  see  the 

LEAVENWORTH  AUDUBON  ADOPT  -  A  ■  EOREST 

P.O.  BOX  368    LEAVENWORTH.  WA  98826  tel.  and  fax  509-548-7640 
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water  ooze  out  of  the  sandstone,  gather  in  rivulets,  join  with  other  waters  and  trickle  down  the 
riparian  area.  At  the  tx>ttom,  that  water  joins  Peshastin  Creek,  then  flows  to  the  Wenatchee 
River,  into  the  Colunnbia  and  travels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  who  live  here  know  how  our  forests,  our  watersheds  fit  into  a  larger  system.  I  know  that  what 
I  do  here  in  my  little  watershed  affects  others,  affects  the  rivers,  the  land,  the  salmon,  animals 
and  other  people. 

We  who  live  here  feel  a  "land  ethic,"  a  caring  for  this  land  we  call  home  We  feel  a  sense  pf 
place.  We  take  responsibility  to  care  for  this  land  We  also  know  ttiat  the  National  Forest  is  our 
public  land,  a  treasure  of  the  American  people.  We  feel  that  the  American  people,  who  also  love 
these  forests  and  want  them  to  thrive,  count  on  us.  We  are  here.  We  can  see  what  is  happening 
or  not  happening. 

I  came  to  Washington,  DC,  these  3000  miles,  to  talk  to  you  about  these  forests,  our  public 
forests  and  the  adjoining  private  lands  that  on  the  broad  scale  make  up  an  enormous  functioning 
ecosystem.  This  is  a  system  of  mountains  whose  snowy  tops  melt  into  bov^s  where  water  sheds 
into  tiny  streams  that  then  accumulate  into  rivers.  The  trees  on  these  mountains  take  In  cartxin 
dioxkJe  and  release  oxygen,  cleaning  the  air.  They  release  water  vapor  into  the  air  that  forms 
clouds  which  stop  the  sun's  rays  and  cool  the  land  or  become  the  rain  or  snow  that  replenishes 
watersheds.  Their  njots  hold  the  soil  firm.  In  the  spring,  the  trees'  darit  green  color  absort>s  warm 
sunshine,  melting  the  snow  below  them  and  inviting  spring  growth.  These  trees  provide  food  to 
birds,  small  animals,  bugs.  They  provide  homes.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  forest  system. 
Without  them,  none  of  the  rest  can  live. 

The  forest  functions  as  an  intricate  living  sytem.  All  the  components  are  necessary  in  order  for  it 
to  work.  Water  is  necessary  for  growth.  Fire  is  needed  to  clean  it  and  to  thin  it  of  excess  trees 
and  to  stimulate  growth  of  some  species.  Fire  comes  miraculously,  started  by  lightning  stomis. 
This  is  all  a  part  of  nature,  of  a  natural  system.  This  process  has  been  happening  for  millenia  in 
this  dry,  forested  land  Trees,  bushes,  flowers,  animals,  bugs,  all  have  adapted  to  this  natural  fire 
regime  and  seem  to  need  it. 


We  did  not  understand  this.  People  wanted  paper  and  wood.  We  cut  trees  and  cut  trees  until  we 
had  taken  too  many  and  the  forest  system  started  falling  apart.  The  backbone  was  gone.  In  our 
zeal  for  ever  more  trees  to  be  cut,  we  slopped  fires,  further  crippling  the  working  of  the  natural 
system.  Suddenly  the  evidence  was  overwhelming.  We  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  nature. 
We  had  taken  so  much  that  the  systems  could  no  longer  function.  We  realized  that  changes 
needed  to  be  made.  If  we  were  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  forest  for  our  paper  and  our  wood,  then 
we  would  need  to  take  care  of  the  forest  system  Scientists  pointed  out  the  need  to  study  how  the 
system  as  a  whole  wori(S  and  to  make  sure  all  the  necessary  components  were  there.  The  Forest 
siervice  and  BLU  established  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Management  Project  to  gather  scientific 
data,  analyze  their  findings  and  create  a  new  management  method  that  wouM  return  our  forests 
to  a  healthy  state,  thereby  allowing  us  to  take  commodities  as  a  by-product  in  the  future.  The 
PreskJent's  Forest  Plan  also  underscored  the  need  to  look  at  our  forests  systems  in  a  new 
sustainable  way  and  to  provide  standards  which  woukl  foster  the  ability  of  the  natural  systems  to 


Last  summer,  as  predicted  by  the  scientists  who  had  warned  us  that  the  system  was  failing,  fires 
more  intense  than  had  burned  in  the  past  raged  through  our  forests,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
years.  A  long  period  of  drought,  exacertiated  by  an  intense  heat  spell,  followed  t>y  a  spectacular 
lightning  stonn  and  strong  winds  whipped  fires  far  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to  control.  Millions  of 
dollars  and  hundreds  of  firefighters  coukj  not  contain  this  extreme  force  of  nature.  We  who  lived 
through  it  know  that. 
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Now  we  have  learned  much  about  Are.  We  understand  that  It  is  a  natural  part  of  the  functioning 
of  this  ecosystem  and  that  we  need  to  accept  it  as  a  given.  We  are  forced  to  lool(  at  this  forest  in 
a  new  light,  with  new  respect.  We  are  humbled  by  nature's  power. 

There  are  some  who  db  not  understand  this  forest  system.  They  do  not  understand  biological 
processes.  They  look  at  a  tree  and  only  see  dollar  signs.  They  would  cut  every  tree  out  of  the 
forest,  with  no  cohcem  for  the  future,  with  no  awareness  of  the  needs  of  trees  and  forests, 
oblivious  to  the  reality  that  a  forest  system  is  alive  and  has  needs  in  order  to  be  able  to  function. 
They  do  not  value  the  salmon  as  we  do.  They  do  not  live  here,  so  they  do  not  worry  that  we  have 
dean  water  to  drink  and  water  for  our  fields.  They  are  blinded  by  dollars,  by  short-tenm  profit  at 
the  expense  of  long-term  sustalnabiljly. 

We  who  live  here  cannot  allow  our  forests  to  be  abused.  We  want  to  live  here  for  the  next 
hundred  years,  pertiaps  a  thousand  years.  We  understand  that  we  need  to  take  care  of  this  land 
if  it  Is  to  take  care  of  us. 

You,  who  work  In  Washington,  DC,  three  thousand  miles  from  our  forests,  are  making  decisions 
that  affect  our  lives  and  the  ability  of  our  forests  to  provide  for  us  in  the  future.  We  Invite  you  to 
come  to  visit  us,  to  leflm  how  these  forests  function,  as  we  have  learned.  Short  of  that.  I  Invite 
you  to  hear  us  who  live  in  the  forests,  who  do  know  about  these  forests.  We  ask  you  to: 

1.  Allow  the  Forest  Plan,  amended  by  Option  9,  to  determine  future  direction.  The 
process  is  worlung,  is  legal,  Is  scientifically  based,  Invoh/es  the  public,  follows  laws  meant 
to  protect  our  environment  Into  the  long-term  future.  The  fires  of  1994  are  no  reason  to 
allow  our  forests  to  be  abused  beyond  their  ability  to  recover.  The  taxpayers  will  only  pay 
for  abuses  in  the  future  in  the  form  of  restoration  and  lost  water,  salmon  and  species. 

2.  Allow  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  to  complete 
their  process  provWing  a  long-term,  sustainable  ecosystfem  based  plan. 

3.  Cease  funding  projects  harmful  to  Our  environment,  such  as  subsidizing  of  grazing, 
below  cost  timber  sales  and  mining.  (Protect  our  public  lands  and  our  budget  by 
charging  "fair  marliet  price"  to  those  who  use  our  public  lands.  No  more  "welfare 
logging,"  "welfare  ranching,"  or  "welfare  mining." 

4.  Establish  a  principle  of  "ecological  pricing."  If  we  are  to  sell  timber  from  dur  public 
lands,  the  full  range  of  costs  (roadbuilding,  sale  planning,  funds  for  wiWIife  and 
restoration)  must  be  included  in  the  sale  price.  NO  MORE  GIVEAWAYS  of  our  public 
lands!!  I 

I  am  Including  vrith  niy  testimony  Wildfire  gad  Salvage  Logging,  a  March,  199S  paper  written  by 
the  foremost  authorities  on  PaclficTiorthwest  Forests,  frorri  the  University  of  Washington, 
Oregon  Stale  University,  University  of  Montana,  Idaho  State  University  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-tribal  Fish  Commission.  Their  paper  offers  a  scientific  framework  of  principles  and  practices 
that  are  provided  to  gukte  development  of  federal  policy  concerning  wildfire  and  salvage  logging 
and  other  post-fire  treatments.  A  common  thread  throughout  the  recommendations  is  thM  most 
native  species  are  adapted  to  natural  pattern^  and  processes  of  disturbance  and  recovery  in  the 
landscape  and  that  preventing  additional  disturtance  (and  reducing  the  effects  of  past 
disturbance)  generally  will  provkle  the  best  pathway  to  regional  ecological  recovery. 

Thank  you  for  your  oonskleration  of  my  testimony. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
WITNESS 

HON.  MAC  COLLINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

HON.   JOHN   LEWIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS   FROM   THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

ANGELA  GITTENS,  AVIATION  GENERAL  MANAGER,  HARTSFIELD  AT- 
LANTA AIRPORT 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Collins?  Congressman  Collins,  I  understand 
you  are  accompanying  the  general  manager  of  aviation  at  the 
Hartsfield  Airport? 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Congressman  Lewis  and  I  are  pleased 
to  introduce  you  to  Angela  Gittens.  She  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  Hartsfield  Airport.  She  also  is  marketing  that  airport. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  impressed;  you've  got  two  Members  here  to  sup- 
port you. 

John,  how  have  you  been? 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  have  you  been? 

Mr.  Regula.  Good. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  It's  good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  We  have  some  letters  here  of  support 
that  we — delegation  letters  from  last  year:  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  we  have  several  others. 

We  appreciate  your 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  this  is  on  the  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Yes,  port  of  entry.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  need  to  convince  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
They  have  not  been  very  enthused  about  this,  as  you  and  I  talked 
about  this  one  last  year. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Yes,  sir.  And  this  lady  here  is  here  to 
convince  you  if  why  we'd  like  to  do  it  congressionally  and  just  tell 
Fish  and  Wildlife  how  they're  going  to  do  it  and  how  they're 
going 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record  and  if  you'd 
just  summarize. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  [continuing].  That  I'm  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Collins  from  Georgia,  to  be  here  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  aviation  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Angela  Gittens.  I  know 
she's  going  to  prove  to  you  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  pretty  strong.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  [continuing].  I  know  it's  strong,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— a  need  for  Atlanta  Hartsfield  to  be  designated  as  a  Fish  and 
Wildlife  port  of  entry,  and  we  ask  for  your  help  and  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  Just 
tell  us,  me — I  guess  I'm  the  committee  this  morning. 

Ms.  Gittens.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  really  appreciate  your 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  once  again  express  our  very  strong 
need 
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Mr.  Regula.  Why  does  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  drag  their 
feet  on  it?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  Here's,  I  think,  their  problem:  as  you  know,  they 
have  designated  eight  ports  originally. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Gittens.  And  those  are  what  I  would  consider  natural  ports 
of  entry  for  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Over  time,  due  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  get  somewhat  beyond  sort  of  the  naturalness  of 
the  port  designations,  other  ports  have  been  added  that  they  have 
had  to  support.  They  are  at  the  point  now  where  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  the  money  to  stretch 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  a  cost  factor? 

Ms.  Gittens.  It's  a  cost  factor. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Gittens.  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  them  unofficially,  they 
would  say  Atlanta  should  be  designated. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  plus  of  having  this?  What's  the  advan- 
tage to  the  airport? 

Ms.  Gittens.  The  big  advantage  to  the  airport  is  we  now  have 
the  lift;  we  now  have  the  international  cargo.  We  have  the  sixth 
largest  international  cargo  gateway  in  the  U.S.,  as  you  know,  the 
second  busiest  passenger  airport  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Gittens.  So  we  have  the  frequency.  We  can  provide  the  serv- 
ice for  the  customer,  the  customer  being  the  shipper  and  the  ulti- 
mate user  of  the  product. 

Currently,  the  shippers  have  to  do  one  of  two  things.  They  can 
try  using  Atlanta,  and  several  of  them  do  because  we  do  have  an 
acceptance  inspector  on  the  premises.  However,  it's  one  human 
being.  That  person  gets  sick.  That  person  takes  a  vacation.  That 
person  in  1993  was  actually  off-premises  for  11  months. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Gittens.  So  a  shipper  has  no 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  gambling? 

Ms.  Gittens  [continuing].  Is  completely  gambling. 

Mr.  Regula.  I've  got  it. 

Ms.  Gittens.  If  you  have  shipped  something  by  air  in  the  first 
place,  that  means  time  is  an  important  factor  to  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  right. 

Ms.  Gittens.  If  you  then  get  to  Atlanta  and  find  that  you  still 
have  to  ship  it  or  you  have  to  wait,  it  just  is  not  a  service  to  the 
customer,  and  we  have  lost  business  that  way. 

Currently,  for  this  southeastern  region,  they  have  to  rely  on 
Miami,  which,  as  you  probably  know — I'm  sure  the  whole  world 
knows — is  terribly  overloaded.  So  they,  one,  have  to  wait  to  get  into 
Miami  at  times,  but  then  they  have  to  truck  the  shipment  to  its 
ultimate  destination,  which  is  often  Atlanta  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  kind  of  items  would  come  through  a  program 
if  it  were  established?  What  are  we  talking  about  here,  animals? 

Ms.  Gittens.  It's  animals.  It's  laboratory  animals.  North  Caro- 
lina, Emory,  you  know  we  have  the  CDC  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 
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Ms.  GiTTENS.  It  is  consumer  goods.  It's  furs  and  other  goods  of 
that  nature.  The  metro  Atlanta  region,  as  you  know,  is  now  a  bur- 
geoning economic  market. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  So  there's  a  market  right  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  Kentucky  imports  animals,  imports  and  exports 
animals.  We  have  quite  a  few  animal  imports  and  exports  right  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  fact.  So  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it,  as 
presented  to  us  by  the  business  community. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  the  airport  be  in  the  position  to  help  fman- 
cially  if  we  were  to  approve  the  designation? 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that's  interesting.  If  we  were  to  mandate  this, 
would  the  requirement  for  a  matching  fund  to  support  the  cost — 
is  this  a  reasonable  approach? 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  I  think  we  could  arrange  that  because  we  can 
charge — in  fact,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  could  charge — 
the  shippers.  The  shippers  would  be  willing  to  pay  it.  The  expense 
would  actually  be  nominal  to  them  compared  to  the  convenience 
factor  and  the  time  of  being  able  to  utilize 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that  would  be  an  interesting  approach,  and 
we  might  be  able  to  put  it  together  on  that  basis.  I  don't  think  we 
explored  that  idea  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  It's  supported — the  entire  delegation,  I  be- 
lieve, supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  That's  right,  it  is  very  much 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  try  to  work  it  out.  I  think  with  the  user  fee 
concept  or  matching  fund,  this  would  make  it  more  realistic  be- 
cause that's  one  of  the  objections  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
is  the  cost  factor,  and,  as  you  know,  we're  in  a  period  of  shrinking 
budgets.  It's  interesting  that  you're  saying  it's  important  enough 
that  your  airport  community  is  willing  to  support  this  and  help 
with  it. 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  Yes,  the  business  community,  the  airport  commu- 
nity is  totally  in  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  GiTTENS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Gittens  follows:] 
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MS .  ANGELA  GITTENS 

AVIATION  GENERAL  ^4ANAGER 

HARTSFIELD  ATLANTA  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Designation  of  Hartsf  ield  International  Airport  as  Port  of  Entry 


GOOD  MORNING  MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  HARTSFIELD  ATLANTA  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT,  I  WANT  TO 
THANK  YOU  FOR  LETTING  US  ADDRESS  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AN  IMPORTANT  ISSUE 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA:  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  HARTSFIELD  ATLANTA 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  AS  A  PORT  OF  ENTRY  FOR  THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE.  AS  YOU  KNOW,  THE  GOVERNOR,  THE  ENTIRE  GEORGIA  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION,  THE  CITY  OF  ATLANTA,  AND  THE  ATLANTA  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY, 
HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  TO  OBTAIN  THIS  DESIGNATION. 
CHAIRMAN  REGULA,  I  WANT  TO  EXPRESS  OUR  DEEP  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  HELP 
YOU  HAVE  PERSONALLY  GIVEN  US  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS .  I  HOPE  THAT  OUR 
COMBINED  EFFORTS  WILL  FINALLY  BE  SUCCESSFUL  THIS  YEAR,  AITO  THAT  THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  RECOMMEND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
DESIGNATION  AT  HARTSFIELD.  SUCH  A  DESIGNATION  WOULD  STIMULATE  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  SOUTHEAST  THROUGH  THE  ADDITION  OF  JOBS  AND  THE  INCREASE 
IN  FEDERAL  TAX  REVENUE. 

HARTSFIELD' S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  CONCOURSE  IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  OFTEN  REFERRED  TO  AS  THE  ECONOMIC  ENGINE  OF  THE  REGION, 
HARTSFIELD  IS  THE  SECOND  BUSIEST  PASSENGER  AIRPORT  IN  THE  WORLD,  AND 
IS  THE  AVIATION  GATEWAY  TO  THE  ENTIRE  SOUTHEAST.  CARGO  GROWTH  HAS 
BEEN  SIGNIFICANT  AT  HARTSFIELD,  WITH  OUR  UNRESTRICTED  CARGO  TONNAGE 
INCREASING  BY  17.8%  FROM  1993  TO  1994. 
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IN  SPITE  OF  THIS  GROWTH  AT  HARTSFIELD,  THERE  REMAIN  BARRIERS  THAT 
INHIBIT  OUR  ABILITY  TO  REALIZE  OUR  FULL  POTENTIAL  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CARGO  GATEWAY.  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  IS  THE  LACK  OF  DESIGNATION 
AS  A  PORT  OF  ENTRY  BY  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE.  ATLANTA  IS  THE 
ONLY  ONE  OF  THE  SIX  TOP  INTERNATIONAL  CARGO  GATEWAYS  (BEHIND  MIAMI,  NEW 
YORK,  LOS  ANGELES,  CHICAGO,  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO)  THAT  DOES  NOT  HAVE  A 
DESIGNATION.  WE  HAVE  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  ENTRIES, 
PROJECTED  AT  12%  FOR  1995,  YET  WE  CONTINUE  TO  BE  STYMIED  IN  OUR  EFFORTS 
TO  OBTAIN  THE  DESIGNATION. 

WHILE  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  EXCEPTIONS  ARE  ALLOWED  FOR  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  INSPECTION,  THEY  ARE  NOT  RELIABLY  GRANTED  AND  REQUIRE 
ADDITIONAL  FEES  BY  IMPORTERS/EXPORTERS.  AT  PRESENT,  ONLY  ONE  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  INSPECTOR  HAS  BEEN  ASSIGNED  TO  ATLANTA,  AND  SHE  MUST  PROVIDE 
SERVICES  TO  CITIES  IN  ALABAMA,  GEORGIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
AND  TENNESSEE.  IF  THE  INSPECTOR  IS  INDISPOSED,  SHIPMENTS  ARE  DIVERTED 
TO  OTHER  PORTS  (MIAMI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  FORT  WORTH,  NEW  ORLEANS, 
BALTIMORE,  OR  BOSTON)  AT  ADDITIONAL  COST  IN  MONEY,  TIME,  AND  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE  TO  THE  IMPORTER/EXPORTER. 

THE  UNRELIABILITY  AND  ADDITIONAL  CHARGES  INHIBIT  BUSINESS. 
SOME  IMPORTERS  SUCH  AS  AVANTI  FURS  HAVE  ABANDONED  THE  PORT  OF  ATLANTA 
UNTIL  WE  CAN  OFFER  THE  SAME  RELIABILITY  AND  SERVICE  AS  OTHER  MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL  PORTS.  BY  THEIR  OWN  APPRAISAL,  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE  ESTIMATES  THAT  IF  THE  PORT  OF  ATLANTA  WERE  LISTED  AS  A 
DESIGNATED  PORT,  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHIPMENTS  WOULD  TRIPLE  OVER  THE  NEXT 
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THREE  TO  FIVE  YEARS.  BASED  ON  THIS  PROJECTION,  APPROXIMATELY  1800  TO 
2100  WILDLIFE  SHIPMENTS  PER  YEAR  WITH  AN  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  $25  TO  $30 
MILLION  WOULD  BE  HANDLED  BY  THE  PORT  OF  ATLANTA.  THIS  WOULD  CREATE  A 
SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  AND  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OUR  REGION 
AND  REDUCE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  TIME  OF  PERISHABLE  GOODS  TO  THE  REGION'S 
CONSUMERS . 

WITH  THESE  FACTS,  ONE  MUST  WONDER  WHY  IT  HAS  BEEN  SO  DIFFICULT 
TO  OBTAIN  THE  DESIGNATION.   THE  SERVICE  HAS  MADE  ITS  REASON 
CLEAR  -  MONEY. 

IN  THE  CAPABILITY  STUDY  PROVIDED  THIS  COMMITTEE  LAST  YEAR,  THE 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  STATED: 

"...  THIS  (DESIGNATION)  WOULD  REDUCE  MUCH  OF  THE  PAPERWORK  AND 
MANUAL  DATA  ENTRY  NOW  REQUIRED.  ...IF  JUSTIFIED  AND 
ESTABLISHED  AS  A  DESIGNATED  PORT  OF  ENTRY,  IMPORTERS  WHO  NOW 
MUST  ROUTE  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  DESIGNATED  PORTS  SUCH  AS  NEW 
YORK  AND  MIAMI  COULD  ROUTE  THEIR  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  ATLANTA. 
THIS  ESTABLISHMENT  ALSO  WOULD  ENABLE  CLOSER  INSPECTION  BY 
SERVICE  PERSONNEL  TO  ENSURE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WILDLIFE." 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  PRESSURES  ON  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OF  ADDING  A 
NEW  PORT.  WE  ARE  TOLD  THAT  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  IS  MOVING  TO 
A  SYSTEM  WHEREBY  THE  COSTS  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  USERS.  WE  SUPPORT  THIS;  BUT 
THE  DESIGNATION  MUST  COME  FIRST.  THE  SERVICE  ESTIMATES  THE  ADDITIONAL 
ANNUAL  COSTS  TO  BE  APPROXIMATELY  $300,000  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
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I  FULLY  BELIEVE  THAT  OVER  TIME,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  MORE  THAN 
RECOUP  ITS  INVESTMENT  THROUGH  INCREASED  JOBS  AND  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
REVENUE  THAT  COMES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  THROUGH  THOSE  MEANS . 

IN  SUMMARY  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  YOUR  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  EFFORTS  FOR  A 
PERMANENT  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  STATION  WILL  ENHANCE  GEORGIA' S  ABILITY 
TO  COMPETE  GLOBALLY  AND  PROVIDE  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH . 

ONCE  AGAIN,  WE  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  YOU  TODAY, 
AND  HOPE  THAT  THROUGH  YOUR  DIRECTION,  THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  ATLANTA  WILL  BE 
DESIGNATED  A  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PORT  OF  ENTRY. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

FOREST  SERVICE 

PARK  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

JENNIFER  MELVILLE,  DIRECTOR  OF  CONSERVATION,  APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Jennifer  Mel- 
ville. 

Have  you  walked  the  Appalachian  Trail? 

Ms.  Melville.  I  wish  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Regula.  You  haven't? 

Ms.  Melville.  No,  I've  walked  pieces  of  it,  but  I  haven't  started 
at  the  bottom  and  gone  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  you've  been  on  part  of  it? 

Ms.  Melville.  Oh,  you  bet.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  great. 

Ms.  Melville.  I'm  a  New  Englander.  I  live  in  New  England,  and 
it's 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  with  a  title  of  your  group  like  that,  you  have 
to  be  on  part  of  it  anyhow. 

Ms.  Melville.  You  bet.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  Summarize,  please.  We're  running  late. 

Ms.  Melville.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  will  summarize 
my  testimony  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Let  me  just  run  through  what 
the — just  a  list  of  the  programs  that  are  in  here,  so  you  know  what 
they  all  are. 

We're  interested  in  appropriations  for  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  some  specific  programs 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Melville  [continuing].  The  forest  legacy  program 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Melville  [continuing].  Some  specific  northern  forests  eco- 
nomic programs,  the  Conte  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Park 
Service's  rivers,  trails,  and  conservation  assistance  programs.  I'll 
just  touch  on  a  few. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we're  really  pleased  to  be  here,  and  you  may 
know  the  AMC;  we're  the  oldest  conservation  and  recreation  group 
in  the  country.  We've  got  about  65,000  members,  and  we're  very 
pleased  to  be  working  with  you.  We  know  of  your  longstanding 
commitment  to  trails  and  your  love  of  the  AT  and  to  land  conserva- 
tion, and  we're  really  appreciative  of  that.  Your  leadership  and  vi- 
sion I  know  are  particularly  important  now  as  Congress  is  working 
to  find  ways  to  responsibly  reduce  the  debt.  So  it's,  obviously,  it's 
really  needed  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  quite  a  challenge. 

Ms.  Melville.  Quite  a  challenge. 

There  are  a  couple  of  more  extreme — what  I  would  characterize 
as  more  extreme  proposals  that  we  are  concerned  with,  some  of  the 
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rescissions,  the  rescission  of  forest  legacy  funds  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  some  of  those  monies. 

We're  also  quite  dismayed  to  see  some  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations that  were  included  in  the  House  budget.  I  know 
they're  just  recommendations  at  this  stage,  but  one  that  would  halt 
all  trail  construction  in  the  national  forests 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  talking  about  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommendations? 

Ms.  Melville.  Yes,  the  Budget  Committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  well,  I'm  dismayed  with  some  of  that,  too. 

Ms.  Melville.  And  the  five-year  moratorium  on  land  acquisi- 
tion  

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  right. 

Ms.  Melville  [continuing].  I  think  is  really  something  our  mem- 
bers, our  members  in  New  England 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  probably  not  realistic.  Maybe  we  should  reduce 
it,  but  to  eliminate  it  is  tough. 

Ms.  Melville.  Yes,  once  a  piece  of  land  is  gone,  it's  gone;  you 
know  what  that's  like. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Melville.  So  I'm  glad  to  hear  you're  concerned,  too,  because 
we,  clearly,  are. 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  going  to  meet  with  those  folks  on  the  budget. 

Ms.  Melville.  Please.  Thank  you. 

We're  very  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  cut  the  debt,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  programs  that  we've  outlined  here  are  an  investment 
in  our  future,  and  the  funds  are  really  tiny  in  the  context  of  the 
debt.  The  part  of  the  region  that — the  part  of  the  world  that  I'm 
from,  the  economic  and  social  benefits,  as  well  as  the  ecological 
benefits,  really  outweigh  the  short-term  cost  of  these  programs. 

Protecting  our  forests  is  essential  to  the  tourist  economy,  to  the 
recreation  economy,  and  to  the  forestry  industry.  So  I  don't  really 
see  it  as  a  loss.  We  see  it  as  a  gain. 

Some  of  the  specific  requests  that  we're  asking  for  this  year,  in 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
Northeast  really  has  never  really,  as  long  as  I've  been  looking  at 
this,  which  is  only  four  years,  but  even  before  that  has  not  received 
its  fair  share  of  funds.  Just  as  an  example,  if  you  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Year  1996  budget,  which  for  LWCF  is  about  $238  mil- 
lion, only  $15  million  of  that  would  go  to  the  entire  Northeast.  I 
mean,  I'm  defining  the  Northeast  as  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that's  not  a  lot  of  money  con- 
sidering that's  where  most  of  the  people  live.  So  we  think  that's  a 
real  issue. 

We  think  there's  a  real  role  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  in  the  northern  forests,  which  you  may  be  aware  of, 
you'll  hear  about  more  later  from  my  colleague  who  will  be  talking 
in  an  hour  or  so.  But  I'll  just  give  you  some  pretty  pictures  to  look 
at  in  the  northern  forests  in  your  spare  time,  maybe  on  a  ride 
home  or  something.  It's  the  northern  tier  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  New  York.  We  think  there's  a  real  role  for  the 
LWCF  to  figure  out  how  to  perhaps  how  to  refigure  the  State  grant 
program  to  enable  more  funds  to  go  to  the  northern  forests  and  to 
New  England. 
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There  are  four  specific  things  that  we  can  do  in  this  year, 
though,  for  the  northern  forests.  One  is  a  specific  program,  a  spe- 
cific acquisition  in  the  White  Mountains,  which  is  Bretton  Woods. 
You  may  be  famiUar  with  Bretton  Woods.  It's  right  at  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains.  It's  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Washington.  It's  a 
beautiful  piece  of  property,  willing  seller,  good  deal,  great  deal. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  that  be  Forest  Service? 

Ms.  Melville.  Forest  Service,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Melville.  It's  in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Melville.  Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  there's 
a  large  acquisition  there.  They  have  used  up  all  of  their  unobli- 
gated— all  their  funds  are  obligated — excuse  me — all  their  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Melville.  The  Appalachian  Trail,  we  support  continual  ap- 
propriations for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Melville.  And  Acadia  National  Park,  there's  a  very  impor- 
tant in-holding  there  that  is  detailed  in  my  testimony. 

Briefly,  two  other  programs  that  are  very  important  for  the 
northern  forests:  one  is  the  forest  legacy  program  that  I  know 
you're  familiar  with.  It's  very  important  to  the  local  economy  and 
social  fabric  of  the  region,  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  forest. 

The  Northern  Forests  Lands  Council,  which  was  authorized  with 
bipartisan  or  funded  with  bipartisan  support  from  this  committee 
and  the  Senate,  asks  for  $25  million,  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$25  million,  for  the  legacy  program  for  the  northern  forest  States. 
We  think  there's  that  need,  but  that's  a  high  price  this  year.  So 
we're  supporting  the  President's  budget  of  $10  million,  his  rec- 
ommendation  

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Melville  [continuing].  For  the  forest  legacy  program. 

And,  finally,  there  are  several  other  forest  economic  programs 
that  we  believe  are  very  important.  They're  very  small  dollars,  but 
they're  important  for  the  communities  and  they  are  detailed  in  my 
report.  It's  a  way  of  following  up  on  the  investment  in  the  Northern 
Forest  Lands  Council  and  making  sure  that  isn't  just  another  re- 
port that  sits  on  the  shelf,  but  turns  to  action. 

Your  leadership  is  really  appreciated.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Melville.  Thanks. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Melville  follows:] 
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Appalachian  Mountain 


Testimony  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

Jennifer  Melville,  Director  of  Conservation 

before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

and  Related  Agencies 

April  4,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  s^pear  before  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  today  to  urge  your  support  for  FY  1996  appropriations  for  several  essential  and 
cost-effective  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Interior  land,  river  and  trail 
conservation  programs. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  -  the  nation's  oldest  recreation  and  conservation  organization 
-  is  honored  to  work  with  you  to  conserve  places  that  this  nation's  citizens  most  cherish.  Your 
long  standing  commitment  to  trails  -  especially  America's  best-loved  foot  path,  the 
Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  -  and  to  land  conservation,  have  and  can  continue  to  leave  a 
remarkable  legacy.  Your  leadership  and  long-term  vision  are  particularly  valuable  as  Uie 
Congress  works  to  responsibly  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

The  AMC,  with  65,000  members  across  the  Northeast,  is  distressed  by  some  of  the  extreme 
attempts  to  undermine  our  nation's  natural  legacy.  Of  great  concern  are  the  efforts  to  rescind 
Forest  Legacy  Program  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  monies  slated  to 
conserve  threatened  recreational  and  natural  resources.  We  are  also  alarmed  by 
recommendations  included  in  the  House  Budget  Committee's  proposed  budget  (HR  1219)  that 
would  halt  funding  for  trail  construction  in  our  National  Forests  and  impose  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  acquisition  of  conservation  and  recreation  lands. 

The  AMC  is  very  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  but  the  funds  saved 
from  these  proposals  are  minuscule  in  the  context  of  the  federal  debt.  Further,  the  economic, 
social  and  ecological  benefits  that  accrue  from  these  programs  far  outweigh  their  short-term 
costs.  As  an  organization  of  dedicated  outdoor  volunteers,  AMC's  1 19-year  history  is 
testament  to  the  power  of  partnerships  between  the  private  and  public  sectors.  These  extreme 
proposals  threaten  to  unravel  such  partnerships,  sacrificing  the  human  and  financial  power  that 
they  leverage. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  AMC  urges  this  Committee  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  nation's  people 
and  environment  by  providing  support  for  the  following  important  programs. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

As  the  federal  government's  premier  land  acquisition  program,  LWCF  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  many  places  that  American's  treasure.  Although  LWCF  has  a  dedicated  revenue  source, 
LWCF  funding  has  fallen  well  below  authorized  levels.  Further,  in  recent  years,  especially  as 
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the  state  grant  program  has  dwindled  to  a  pittance,  the  Northeastern  United  States  has  not 
received  an  adequate  share  of  these  funds.  The  President's  FY  1996  proposed  budget  for 
LWCF,  which  would  allocate  less  than  $15  million  to  the  Northeast,  exemplifies  this  trend. 
Given  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  citizens  reside  in  the  Northeast,  this  pattern  is 
particularly  disturbing. 

Of  particular  interest  to  AMC  is  the  role  that  LWCF  can  play  in  protecting  the  Northern  Forest 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council 
(NFLC),  which  was  established  through  bipartisan  Congressional  effort,  recommended 
protection  of  key  lands  within  this  26  million-acre  region.  The  NFLC  called  on  Congress  to 
fully  fund  LWCF  and  reconfigure  the  state  grant  program  to  ensure  that  sufficient  federal 
funds  can  reach  the  Northern  Forest. 

As  the  forests  that  provide  jobs,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife  habitat  and  timber  products  are 
steadily  being  lost,  the  need  for  LWCF  funds  in  the  Northern  Forest  -  and  throughout  the 
Northeast  -  has  never  been  greater.   To  further  the  protection  of  the  Northern  Forest  states,  we 
request  the  following  specific  LWCF  appropriations: 

White  Mountain  National  Forest  -  Bretton  Woods  -  $3  million 

Among  the  most  important  inholdings  in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  (WMNF),  the 
600-acre  Bretton  Woods  tract  lies  at  the  base  of  Mount  Washington.  The  WMNF  receives 
over  six  million  visitors  a  year  and  Bretton  Woods,  with  its  existing  network  of  trails  and  its 
unparalleled  scenic  location,  is  a  key  parcel.  The  landowner  needs  to  sell  this  tract  within  a 
short-time  frame  and  has  entered  into  an  option  for  the  property.  We  urge  the  committee  to 
support  an  appropriation  of  $3  million  to  conserve  Bretton  Woods. 

Lake  Umbapop  National  Wildlife  Refuge  -  $3.2  million 

This  relatively  new  National  Wildlife  Refuge  straddles  the  Maine/New  Hampshire  border  and 
encompasses  New  Hampshire's  largest  undeveloped  lake,  productive  forest  land  and  important 
wildlife  habitat.   All  previously  appropriated  acquisition  funds  are  obligated  yet  many  essential 
parcels  remain  unprotected  and  available.  We  urge  the  committee  to  appropriate  $3.2  million 
to  protect  approximately  3400  acres  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  These  funds  will  acquire 
lands  from  three  willing  sellers,  including  one  large  industrial  landowner.  These  lands  include 
miles  of  lake  and  river  shoreline  that  provide  key  wildlife  habitat.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  seek  to  acquire  a  combination  of  land  in  fee  and  conservation  easements,  to  ensure 
that  forest  production  can  continue  on  appropriate  parts  of  the  Refuge. 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  -  $8.4  million 

Protection  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  has  made  tremendous  headway  under  the  leadership  of  this 
committee.  Thanks  to  your  diligent  effort,  only  44  miles  of  the  total  2,158-mile  trail  remain 
unprotected.  The  support  of  Congress,  federal  and  state  agencies,  and  many  Presidents, 
combined  with  the  efforts  of  volunteers  and  non-profit  organizations  have  made  the 
Appalachian  Trail  a  national  treasure.   Last  year,  more  than  4,500  volunteers  contributed  at 
least  147,000  hours  of  hard  work  on  the  trail.  The  total  FY  1996  need  for  the  Appalachian 
Trail  is  $8.2  million,  with  $6.4  million  for  National  Park  Service  acquisitions  and  $2  million 
for  US  Forest  Service  acquisitions. 

Acadia  National  Park  -  $2  million 

Visited  by  more  than  2.5  million  people  each  year,  Maine's  Acadia  National  Park  is  a 
recreational,  historic  and  ecological  gem.  The  Park  Service  is  requesting  funds  to  acquire  a 
relatively  small  (74-  acre)  but  highly  strategic  inholding  from  a  willing  seller.   This  shore  front 
property  transects  Acadia's  popular  Ocean  Drive.  Protection  of  this  property  is  necessary  to 
preclude  inappropriate  use  or  development.  The  current  landowners  have  always  had  the  best 
interests  of  the  park  in  mind  and  wish  to  ensure  that  this  important  property  is  permanently 
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conserved.  The  park's  existing  unobligated  land  acquisition  funds  -  which  are  threatened  with 
rescission  -  are  insufficient  to  acquire  this  key  tract.   We  request  $  2  million  to  acquire  this 
property. 

Forest  Legacy  -  $10  million 

The  local  economies  and  social  fabric  of  the  Northern  Forest  depend  on  the  health  and  stability 
of  their  forests.  The  Forest  Legacy  Program,  designed  originally  for  the  Northern  Forest 
states,  protects  forests  from  inappropriate  development  while  allowing  forest  management  to 
continue.   A  voluntary  partnership  among  eligible  states,  the  US  Forest  Service  and  forest  land 
owners,  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  is  now  working  with  eighteen  states  and  one  territory. 

The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  recommended  that  the  Northern  Forest  states  receive  an 
annual  Forest  Legacy  Appropriation  of  $25  million.  AMC  believes  that  this  figure  reflects  the 
true  need  within  the  Northern  Forest.   However,  aware  of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  this 
year,  we  support  the  President's  $10  million  request  for  Forest  Legacy. 

Working  with  willing  landowners,  the  states  have  identified  many  more  viable  projects  than 
can  be  met  with  existing  funds  and  the  $10  million  FY  '96  request  combined.   Negotiations 
with  eligible  and  willing  landowners  are  underway  on  more  than  forty  Forest  Legacy  projects, 
encompassing  more  than  72,000  acres  of  significant  and  threatened  forest  land. 

Northern  Forest  Economic  Enhancement  Programs 

The  Northern  Forest  Land  Council  recommended  several  initiatives  to  enhance  Northern 
Forest  communities  and  economies  in  ways  that  conserve  the  forest  environment.  Members 
from  the  Northern  Forest  states  have  a  strong  interest  in  furthering  the  recommendations  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels.  We  urge  funding  for  the  following  three  initiatives  to  initiate 
this  effort  at  the  federal  level: 

Rural  Development  Through  Forestry  $  500.000 

The  recommended  appropriation  to  the  USDA  Rural  Development  Through  Forestry  (RDTF) 
program  will  enable  a  demonstration  project  in  forest-dependent  communities  in  the  Noithem 
Forest.  This  cost-share  program  works  collaboratively  with  rural  communities  and  state 
governments  to  diversify  and  strengthen  local,  natural-resource  based  economies.   For  a  small 
investment,  RDTF  programs  have  produced  significant  results;  a  small  Vermont  RDTF  project 
resulted  in  80  new  jobs  and  three  new  businesses.  The  AMC  is  eager  to  see  such  opportunities 
made  available  to  eligible  communities  across  the  Northern  Forest. 

Northgm  Forg?t  Rggipn^l  R<?undtat>lg  $  200.000 

The  Northern  Forest  Regional  Roundtable  will  facilitate  continued  regional  cooperation  among 
the  four  Northern  Forest  states.  Such  cooperation  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  Northern  Forest. 

Nprtfigm  Forest  Ewsystgm  ?n?titvtg  $  gOO.OOO 

The  Northern  Forest  Ecosystem  Institute  will  conduct  research  relating  to  the  health  and 
stability  of  the  region's  forest  ecosystems  and  sound  forest  management  practices.  This 
research  will  help  ensure  that  the  Northern  Forest's  private  and  public  landowners  have  the 
best  available  ecological  and  silvicultural  information  to  guide  the  management  of  their  lands. 
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Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  -  $7.5  million 

The  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  (RTCA)  provides  technical  assistance 
to  interested  communities  and  local  organizations  on  river,  trail  and  conservation  projects.   For 
FY  1996,  RTCA  has  received  requests  for  464  new  and  continuing  projects.   Although  we 
would  prefer  to  see  all  of  these  deserving  projects  funded,  given  budget  constraints  we  urge 
the  committee  to  support  a  FY  1996  appropriation  of  $  7.5  million.   This  appropriation  will 
fund  approximately  180  outstanding  projects.  The  enormous  interest  in  RTCA  from  local 
officials  and  citizens  illustrates  that  RTCA  is  a  government  at  its  best  -  efficient,  cost-effective, 
responsive  and  practical. 

Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  WUdlife  Refuge  -  $750,000 

The  Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  spans  the  length  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  is  a  model  for  a  new  federal  approach  to  watershed  conservation.   This  refuge  -  the 
legacy  of  your  visionary  colleague  the  late  Silvio  Conte  -  works  actively  with  local 
communiues,  businesses  and  organizations  to  develop  an  array  of  conservation  tools  - 
including  educational  programs  and  private  habitat  protection  initiatives.   Unlike  traditional 
refuges,  large-scale  federal  land  acquisition  will  not  likely  play  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  the  refuge.  The  AMC  urges  you  to  support  $  750,000  for  operation  of  the 
Refuge  in  FY  1996. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 

RICHARD  MOE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  fflSTORIC  PRES- 
ERVATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

I'm  sorry  we  missed  you  yesterday,  but 

Mr.  MoE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  It  didn't  work  out. 

Mr.  MOE.  I  know  how  busy  you  are. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear.  I  gath- 
er I'm  the  only  thing  standing  between  you  and  lunch.  So  I'll  to  try 
to  be  brief.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Unless  the  Forest  Alliance  has  shown  up  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  MoE.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  particularly  appreciate  the  support  that  this  subcommittee  has 
given  us  to  our  preservation  over  the  years.  We  realize  that  these 
are  different  times,  and  everything's  undergoing  very  close  scru- 
tiny, and  we  welcome  that,  frankly. 

Our  request  for  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  this  year  is  es- 
sentially $43  million,  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Seven  of  that 
would  come  to  the  national  trust.  We  simply  ask  that  our  request 
be  judged  on  the  merits  of  how  effectively  we  have  performed  the 
mission  that  Congress  has  given  us  to  do.  As  you  know,  Congress 
has  several  times  stated  that  historic  preservation  is  an  important 
national  priority.  We  were  chartered  first  in  1949  to  preserve  his- 
toric sites  and  to  promote  public  participation  in  preservation.  We 
think  we've  done  that  well. 

In  1966 

Mr.  Regula.  You  do  excellent  work. 

Mr.  MOE.  Thank  you. 

In  1966,  you  gave  us  an  expanded  role,  and  I  hope  we  can  also 
be  judged  on  how  effectively  we  leveraged  the  very  limited  Federal 
dollars  that  we  receive.  We  are  required  under  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund  Act  to  leverage  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to  match — in 
fact,  we  match  better  than  three  to  one.  And  some  of  our  programs, 
Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  our  main  street  program,  leverages  on 
a  ratio  up  to  25  to  1.  So  that's  really 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  know. 

Mr.  MOE  [continuing].  What  we're  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excellent  leverage. 

Mr.  Moe.  Thank  you. 

We  currently  have  270,000  members.  We  operate  18  house  muse- 
ums that  are  open  to  the  public.  We  have  seven  regional  offices 
which  deliver  technical  and  programmatic  support  all  over  the 
country.  We  have  three  grant  and  loan  programs  which  leverage 
private  dollars,  which  act  as  a  catalyst  for  all  kinds  of  preservation 
work.  We  have  a  small  legal  and  public  policy  efficacy  program, 
and  we  sponsor  a  wide  range  of  publications,  conferences,  and  edu- 
cational programs. 
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We  are  always  seeking  new  strategies  to  try  to  promote  the  work 
of  preservation,  and  let  me  just  mention  one  that's  currently  prov- 
ing to  be  very  effective.  We  are  trying  to  use  preservation  not  just 
to  preserve  the  wonderful  heritage  that  we  have,  but  also  as  a  tool 
for  community  revitalization.  For  example,  in  our  main  street  pro- 
gram we  have  been  in  over  a  thousand  towns  working  with  the 
business  community  to  revitalize  the  core  business  districts  which 
have  deteriorated.  Now  we're  doing  the  same  things  in  residential 
areas  and  working  through  State  and  local  preservation  organiza- 
tions. 

Similarly,  with  heritage  tourism,  that  is  proving  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fective economic  tool.  We're  trying  to  teach  each  community  to  real- 
ize what  is  unique  about  that  community,  to  preserve  it,  and  to 
market  it  for  tourism  purposes.  And,  as  you  know,  tourism  is  a 
$300  billion  industry,  and  the  heritage  tourism  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing part  of  that  industry  currently.  So  it's — we're  trying  to  use  mar- 
ket forces  wherever  we  can  to  promote  preservation,  and  it's  really 
proving  to  be  quite  effective. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  that  I  think  it's  important  to  see 
the  trust  as  part  of  a  larger  whole  which  I  think  the  Congress  has 
created  over  the  years.  At  the  national  level,  you  have  put  in  place 
preservation  programs  through  the  Park  Service  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  States,  as  you  know,  are  funded  through  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund.  We  in  the  private  sector  work  very  closely  with 
the  State  and  local  organizations,  and  all  of  us  work  closely  to- 
gether and  reinforce  each  other's  mission.  In  my  view,  this  is  fed- 
eralism at  its  best.  We  all  have  separate  missions,  but  we're  all  to- 
gether accomplishing  a  larger  mission. 

And,  in  fact,  I  think  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  is  a  funded  mandate.  There's  a  shared  mission  and 
there's  shared  funding.  Federal,  State,  and  private,  and  it  really 
generates  an  awful  lot  of  activity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Moe  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  on  behalf  of  Fiscal  Year  1996  funding  for  historic 
preservation.  The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
appreciates  your  past  support  for  historic  preservation,  and  the 
working  relationship  we  have  had  with  the  subcommittee. 

In  chartering  the  National  Trust  in  1949,  Congress  created  and 
charged  a  private  organization  with  leading  the  public/private 
effort  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  heritage.  Congress 
believed  that  a  private  organization  would  best  fulfill  this  public 
purpose,  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  "the  many  local 
organizations  to  be  coordinated  and  encouraged  on  a  national 
scale."  The  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  have  expanded  and  diversified  this  mandate.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  tell  you  about  what  the  Trust  has 
accomplished  in  the  intervening  forty-six  years  to  fulfill  its 
charge. 

Today,  the  National  Trust  has  over  265,000  members  nationwide, 
seven  regional  offices,  and  eighteen  historic  house  museums  which 
receive  over  650,000  visitors  annually.  We  produce  four 
periodicals  and  other  publications  which  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  annually,  and  hold  national  and  regional 
conferences  to  educate  the  citizenry  about  how  to  use  the  tools  of 
preservation  to  achieve  results  in  their  own  communities.  Every 
day,  we  are  working  with  people  whose  goal  is  not  simply  to  honor 
their  past,  but  to  build  a  better  future. 

The  growth  in  membership  of  the  Trust,  the  over-subscription 
of  our  conferences,  and  the  broad  circulation  of  Trust  publications 
are  testament  to  the  deep  desire  of  Americans  to  promote  and  honor 
our  heritage.  They  also  reflect  a  growing  recognition  that 
historic  preservation  is  a  powerful  economic  engine.  Dollar  for 
dollar,  preservation  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  community  can 
make.    The  expenditure  of  $1  million  on  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
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historic  structure  in  Ohio  creates  38  jobs;  18  in  the  construction 
industry  and  20  elsewhere  in  the  community.  It  adds  $855,000  to 
Ohio  household  incomes,  and  ultimately  results  in  an  additional 
$1.4  million  in  economic  output  beyond  the  $1  million  invested  in 
the  building  itself.  Finally,  $15,000-$20,000  in  local  government 
revenues  will  be  generated  through  property  taxes,  and  thousands 
more  in  sales  tax  collections. 

Visitors  to  historic  sites  stay  an  average  of  a  half-day 
longer  and  spend  an  average  of  $62  more  than  other  travelers. 
Reinvestment  in  historic  buildings  reinforces  the  value  of  existing 
real  estate  assets,  reduces  the  need  for  investment  in  new 
infrastructure,  and  stabilizes  local  tax  bases. 

The  creation  of  a  historic  district  can  be  a  significant 
catalyst  for  private  investment.  When  historic  neighborhoods  are 
preserved  and  rehabilitated,  property  values  go  up  and  community 
stability  and  safety  is  enhanced.  Compared  to  new  construction, 
rehabilitation  provides  ten  to  twenty  percent  more  jobs — and  the 
labor,  contractors,  and  suppliers  for  rehabilitation  are  almost 
always  hired  locally.  Consequently,  preservation  is  one  of  the 
highest  job-generating  economic  development  options  available. 

The  National  Trust  makes  grants  and  loans  that  can  mean  the 
difference  in  communities'  ability  to  revitalize  their 
neighborhoods,  instilling  the  pride  and  hope  so  essential  to 
community  stability  and  civic  responsibility.  Through  our  Main 
street  program,  we  help  governments,  businesses,  and  civic 
organizations  keep  alive  small  town  downtowns — the  heart  of  their 
communities.  We  provide  expertise  on  a  diverse  range  of  issues, 
from  preservation  of  rural  areas  to  restoration  of  historic  homes; 
from  establishment  of  neighborhood  revolving  funds  to  development 
of  a  tourist  industry  around  historic  resources. 

The  Trust's  work  is  enhanced  by  a  partnership  for  historic 
preservation  consisting  of  federal,  state,  local,  and  private 
entities  working  together  to  save  our  national  heritage.  This 
well-crafted  framework,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  unique,  is 
driven  by  the  efforts  of  local  communities  working  to  preserve 
their  definitive  heritage.  As  befits  a  grassroots  movement, 
virtually  all  regulation  of  historic  properties  is  formulated  at 
the  local  and  state  levels.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
responsible  for  the  designation  of  nationally  important  sites, 
which  are  nominated  by  local  communities,  property  owners,  and 
states,  as  well  as  certification  of  eligibility  for  the  historic 
rehabilitation  tax  credit.  The  Advisory  Council  for  Historic 
Preservation  consults  with  other  federal  agencies  to  ensure  that 
impacts  on  historic  resources  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
state  historic  preservation  offices,  together  with  the  Trust, 
provide  technical,  programmatic,  policy,  and  financial  support  to 
the  thousands  of  local  preservation  commissions,  local  governments, 
and  citizen  preservation  organizations  across  the  country  that  are 
the  heart  of  America's  preservation  movement. 
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This  partnership  is  federalism  at  its  best.  The  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  is  rooted  in  the  notion  that  communities  and 
states  are  best  equipped  to  carry  out  the  important  work  of 
historic  preservation.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
current  model  of  devolution  of  power  and  decisionmaking  to  the 
state  and  local  levels  in  conjunction  with  private  partners. 
Thus,  the  federal,  state,  and  private  partners  share  both  a  mission 
and  the  means  to  accomplish  that  mission.  Indeed,  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  funded  mandate. 

Through  its  Statewides  Initiative,  the  Trust  is  doing  its  part 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  private  state-wide  organizations 
working  in  historic  preservation.  The  National  Trust  has  launched 
a  program  of  challenge  grants  and  technical  and  organizational 
assistance  to  state-wide  preservation  organizations  striving  to 
expand  from  a  volunteer  to  a  professional  basis.  For  example,  over 
the  last  year,  we  have  helped  emerging  state-wide  organizations  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  provided  technical  assistance  and 
challenge  grants  of  up  to  $35,000  per  state,  over  three  years,  to 
strengthen  organizations  in  Oregon,  Colorado,  Michigan,  and 
Mississippi. 

With  a  modest  investment  of  federal  money — $41  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995 — the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  accomplishes  great 
results.  The  Trust's  share — just  under  $7  million — contributes 
funding  to  our  core  activities:  technical,  financial,  educational, 
and  programmatic  assistance  to  hundreds  of  communities, 
preservation  organizations,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals 
nationwide,  and  management  of  our  eighteen  historic  house  museums. 

The  National  Trust  provides  grant  and  loan  services  through 
its  Inner  City  Ventures  Fund,  National  Preservation  Loan  Fund,  and 
Preservation  Services  Fund.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  National 
Trust  provided  over  $1.6  million  in  financial  assistance  to  204 
projects  in  46  states — attracting  investment  of  $17.9  million. 
Some  examples  from  this  and  previous  years  include:  a  $2,500  grant 
to  Butler  County,  Ohio  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  county  courthouse;  a  $1,200  grant  to  produce 
a  fundraising  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  C.S.  Woolworth 
Mansion  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  for  use  by  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
Counseling  Services;  a  $150,000  loan  to  the  Historic  Seattle 
Preservation  and  Development  Authority  for  the  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  six  historic  residential  buildings  as  apartments 
for  low  income  residents;  a  $150,000  loan  to  rehabilitate  the 
historic  Palace  Hotel  in  Silver  City,  New  Mexico;  and  a  $1,500 
grant  to  Wells,  Nevada  to  research  the  feasibility  of  a  historic 
district. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  Trust's  National  Main  Street 
Center,  which  helps  revive  neglected  and  abandoned  downtown 
commercial  districts  with  organization,  design,  economic 
restructuring,  and  marketing  assistance.  Since  1980,  the  Trust  has 
helped  over  1000  communities  in  40  states,  from  Covington, 
Louisiana  to  Bisbee,  Arizona,  and  from  Port  Townsend,  Washington, 
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to  Clarks  Summit,  Pennsylvania;  creating  over  23,000  new 
businesses,  over  85,000  new  jobs,  and  $3.6  billion  in  new 
investment. 

We  don't  know  of  any  other  recipient  of  federal  funding — 
including  federal  agencies — that  can  leverage  taxpayer  dollars  as 
well  as  the  National  Trust.  Although  we  do  match  every  dollar  we 
receive  through  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  more  significantly, 
we  leverage  those  dollars  on  3 : 1  basis.  For  every  dollar  invested 
through  a  Trust  loan,  $10  of  economic  activity  is  generated.  Our 
Main  Street  program  generates  a  25:1  leverage  rate.  For  every 
dollar  invested  in  a  local  Main  Street  program,  $25  of  economic 
activity — through  new  or  expanded  businesses,  broadened  tax  bases, 
and  other  means — is  generated. 

Moreover,  I  want  to  point  out  that  not  only  do  we  successfully 
leverage  our  federal  funding,  and  that  National  Trust  programs 
leverage  private  investment,  but  that  National  Trust  funding  has  a 
catalytic  effect.  Many  of  the  projects  the  Trust  puts  money  into 
would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place.  National  Trust  funding  draws 
private  investment. 

That  this  investment  is  necessary  is  abundantly  clear  through 
the  risks  facing  our  American  heritage.  Vandalism  and  theft  of 
archaeological  resources  on  the  Colorado  plateau,  abandonment  and 
neglect  of  buildings  in  the  Farish  Historic  District  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  sprawl  and  superstore  saturation  in  the  Amish  country 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
threats  facing  our  historic  environments.  In  communities  all  over 
America,  buildings,  sites,  and  neighborhoods  that  have  special 
meaning  are  deteriorating — to  the  detriment  of  social  fabric, 
cultural  identity,  and  local  economies.  The  legacy  of  our  history, 
our  forebears,  and  the  American  experience  is  extraordinary.  All 
of  us  have  a  civic  duty  to  protect  that  legacy  and  what  evidence  of 
it  remains.   Our  future  depends  on  it. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  requests  funding  for  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  at 
a  level  of  $43  million:  $32  million  for  the  states,  $7  million  for 
the  National  Trust,  and  $4  million  for  grants-in-aid  to 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Native  American, 
Native  Hawaiian,  and  tribal  organizations.  The  National  Trust  also 
supports  $3,063  million  in  funding  for  the  Advisory  Council  on 
History  Preservation,  $1.9  million  for  the  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology  in  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and  $100,000 
for  the  U.S.-  International  Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites. 
These  figures  reflect  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget 
request. 

With  the  support  of  this  Committee  and  the  Congress,  the 
National  Trust,  in  concert  with  its  partners,  will  continue  to  work 
to  fulfill  its  Congressional  mandate  to  lead  the  effort  to  protect 
America's  historic  places. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
FELICE  PACE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  KLAMATH  FOREST  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Klamath  Forest  Alliance  is  here.  You  are  late, 
but  I'll  give  you  about  two  minutes.  Otherwise,  I  won't  get  any 
lunch. 

Mr.  Pace.  Great.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Pace.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  summarize  quickly  for  us. 

Mr.  Pace.  Well,  let  me  just — there  were  three  things  that  I  can 
summarize  very  quickly  in  about  one  minute  each,  and  one  was  op- 
tion nine.  We've  been  involved  in  that — I've  lived  for  20  years  up 
in  northern  California  with  the  northern  spotted  owl.  And  I  was  to 
say  that  since  the  President  went  out  to  Portland,  the  gridlock  that 
we  had  been  experienced  is  starting  to  thaw.  We're  in  a  thaw  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Pace.  We're  working  together  in  our  community  with  people 
from  the  timber  industry  that  would  never  work  with  us  environ- 
mentalists before  that.  And  it  was  disheartening,  and  it's  very  dis- 
ruptive, to  have  riders  and  appropriations  bills  and  other  things 
that  are  creating  again,  or  threatening  to  create,  this  gridlock.  And 
I  just  wanted  you,  as  the  chairman,  to  be  aware  of  that,  that  this 
is  creating  tension  in  something  where  we're  making  progress,  and 
we  are  making 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  very  aware  of  it,  but,  of  course,  I  don't  control 
all  the  legislative 

Mr.  Pace.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Policies  voted  by  this  committee  or  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Pace.  Right.  The  thing  is  that  already  this  year  we've  got 
18  timber  sales  that  have  come  out  on  the  Klamath  National  For- 
est, which  is  the  prime  forest  that  I  work  on.  They  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  different  interests,  and  when  somebody  wants  to  get 
in 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  No.  1.  What's  No.  2? 

Mr.  Pace.  No.  2  is  this  fire  issue  and  the  whole  issue  of  fire  sal- 
vage, and  we've  worked  on  that  for  a  long  time.  We've  had  mem- 
bers that  have  been  burned  out  in  wild  land  fires,  one  of  them 
twice.  What  we've  seen  a  lot,  and  what  we  see  not  being  dealt  with 
in  the  budgets,  is  the  slash  problem,  the  logging  slash  problem. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  didn't  hear  the  previous  witness  that  said 
slash  is  a  more  serious  problem  than  the  trees. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  is  because  it's  down  on  the  ground 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pace  [continuing].  And  it  creates  very  intense  fires 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Pace  [continuing].  And  then  they  can  create  a  lot  of  damage. 

And  I  was  very  distressed  that  in — and  I've  told  American  For- 
ests this  and  Neal  Sampson — that  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
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on  Wild  Fire  Disasters  that  that  was  not  dealt  with,  and  we  need 
to  deal  with  it.  And  the  way  the  Forest  Service  presently  tries  to 
deal  with  it  is  through  brush  disposal  deposits,  and  those  have  50 
to  60  percent,  40  to  60  percent  administrative  costs.  If  we  can  get 
those  costs  into  the 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  going  out  to  California.  I'll  take  a  look  at 
that  issue. 

Mr.  Pace.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  No.  3? 

Mr.  Pace.  Well,  forest  health,  as  you  know,  the  administration 
has  a  forest  health  initiative. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Pace.  Congress  is  looking  at  that  issue  very  strongly.  There 
are  bills.  My  Congressman,  Mr.  Herger,  has  bills. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  grassroots  people  all  over  the  forests  of 
the  West  are  putting  together  a  citizens'  forest  health  initiative  and 
we're  going  to  get  that  to  Congress,  to  Mr.  Herger,  to  your  commit- 
tee, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Regula.  Get  it  to  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  Pace.  Okay,  we  will  as  well. 

But,  you  know,  people  are  working  at  these  things  on  the  local 
level,  and  we  hope  Congress  will  allow  that  work  to  continue 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  going  to  visit  Mr.  Herger's  district.  I  don't 
know  which  forests  we'll  be  in. 

Mr.  Pace.  Well,  great.  I'd  love  to 

Mr.  Regula.  Trinity. 

Mr.  Pace.  In  the  Trinity?  The  Klamath  is  where  I  live.  So  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  come  along  on  that,  and  I  will 

Mr.  Regula.  They're  handling  the  trip. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Herger. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  Forest  Service  out  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Pace.  Okay,  well,  I'll  contact 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  take  a  firsthand  look  at  problems  of  slash 
and,  of  course,  salvage. 

Mr.  Pace.  Well,  I  hope  that  we'll  have  both  the  timber  industry 
folks  from  up  there  and  the  environmental  community  represented 
when  you  come  up  there,  so  we  can  all  go  out  together. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pace  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  HEARING  RECORD 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTERIOR  &  RELATED  AGENCIES 

PRESENTED  BY  FELICE  PACE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  KLAMATH  FOREST  ALLLiNCE 

APRIL  4, 1995 

The  Klamath  Forest  Alliance  (KFA)  is  a  community-based  environmental  organization.  Our 
mission  is  promoting  sustainable  ecosystems  and  sustainable  communities  within  the  Klamath 
Mountains  &  the  Klamath  River  Basin  (Southern  Oregon  and  far  Northern  California.  The  three 
topics  we  will  address  are:  The  President's  Forest  Plan  for  the  Northwest  &  Northern  California 
(Option  9),  Forest  Health  Programs  for  western  forests,  and  the  issue  of  Wildfire  in  the  West. 

OPTION  9:     As  an  organization  which  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  Ancient  Forest  and 
Option  9  debates,  we  continue  to  have  serious  reservations  about  Option  9.  We  believe  the  best 
way  to  protect  forest  ecosystems  is  to  place  all  ecologically  significant  older  forests  vwthin 
permanent  reserves  connected  by  biological  corridors.  We  do,  however,  acknowledge  the  major 
efforts  the  Clinton  Administration  has  made  to  resolve  conflicts  over  public  forest  management. 
These  efforts,  while  widely  criticized,  remain  nonetheless  far  more  effective,  both  ecologically 
and  economically,  than  anything  done  in  this  regard  during  the  Reagan  or  Bush  Administrations. 
The  economic  progress  is  clearly  evident  in  the  economic  data  for  6  Northern  California  forest 
counties  attached  to  this  testimony.  Unemployment  is  on  the  way  down.  While  still  high,  it  is 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  early  1980s  and  significantly  lower  as  a  percentage  of  state 
unemployment  than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  1980s.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  large  reductions 
in  public  logging,  timber  cutting  has  stayed  roughly  constant  as  higher  log  prices  have  provided 
incentives  to  private  timber  owners.  In  short,  our  economies  are  diversifying  while  we  retain  a 
leaner,  more  competitive  timber  industry. 

As  Judge  Dwyer  noted  in  his  decision  finding  Option  9  legal,  the  Plan  relies  on  a  large  number  of 
discetionary  decisions  at  levels  ranging  from  local  district  rangers  to  this  Committee  and 
Congress.  Judge  Dwyer  specifically  noted  that  the  legality  (and  presumably  effectiveness)  of  the 
Plan  depended  in  part  on  funding.  Most  critically,  watershed  rehabilitation  must  proceed 
effectively  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  salmon  stocks  which  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
Region  economicUy,  culturally  and  spiritually.  Furthermore,  the  Clinton  Administration's  Jobs- 
in-the- Woods  program  is  putting  displaced  timber  workers  to  work  rehabilitating  the  damage 
done  by  past  logging  and  road  building  while  learning  new  skills  which  will  make  them 
competative  in  tomorrow's  job  market.  Jobs-in-the- Woods  fimding  should  be  expanded  and 
targetted,  as  it  was  in  the  FY  1994  budet,  for  road  decommissioning  in  key  salmon  watersheds. 

We  believe  mandatory  logging  levels,  abolishment  of  citizens'  right  to  administrative  appeals, 
and  insulation  of  agency  decisions  from  provisions  of  law  are  a  direct  threat  to  the  success  of 
Option  9.  In  our  community,  we  have  been  responding  to  the  President's  admonission  at  the 
Forest  Conference  that  we  environmentalists  and  timber  industry  folks  should  work  together. 
Already  in  FY  1995  this  has  resulted  in  sale  of  18  timber  sales  totalling  more  than  4.5  million 
board  feet.  Nine  of  those  are  salvage  timber  sales  and  there  are  more  sales  in  the  pipeline.  The 
approach  taken  in  the  Taylor-Dix  Amendment,  however,  threatens  to  return  our  communities  and 
our  public  forests  to  gridlock,  destroying  the  progress  w've  made  toward  compromise  and 
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consensus.  Furthermore,  subsidizing  the  western  timber  companies  with  mandated  below-cost 
salvage  sales  hurts  private  timberland  owners  and  other  small  businesses  which  must  compete  in 
the  marketplace  without  the  benefit  of  subsidies.  In  this  regard  please  refer  to  the  letter  from  a 
small  Northern  Califonia  businessman  attached  to  this  testimony.  Finally,  uncontrolled  salvage 
sales  will  be  devastating  to  salmon  stocks,  once  again  subsidizing  timber  industry  profits  at  the 
expense  of  commercial  and  sports  fishermen  and  the  communities  they  support.  We  urge  this 
Committee  to  reject  the  self-defeating  strategy  of  mandated,  subsidized  timber  sales  insulated 
from  compliance  with  the  law.  The  FY  1996  Appropriations  Bill  should  specifically  recind  the 
Taylor -Dix  Amendment. 

FOREST  HEALTH:      We  concur  with  most  forest  experts  that  there  are  health  problems  in 
our  western  forests.  However,  we  reject  the  notion,  prevalent  in  the  Forest  Service,  that  the 
measure  of  forest  health  is  the  vigor  of  trees  seen  as  a  crop.  This  mechanistic  view  is  rejected  by 
most  scientists  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  policy  of  managing  ecosystems  rather  than  single 
resources.  Modem  ecosystem  science  teaches  us,  rather,  that  "Forest  Health"  should  be 
understood  as  the  health  of  the  soil,  water  and  climate  within  forest  ecosystems.  Only  if  we 
protect  and  restore  the  soil,  water  and  microclimate  in  western  forests  will  they  be  able  to 
sustainably  produce  the  commodities,  recreation  and  ecosystem  services  which  we  have  come  to 
expect  and  on  which  we  relie  in  so  many  unseen  ways. 

Because  we  recognize  the  critical  importance  of  forest  health  and  because  the  approaches 
suggested  to  date  by  the  timber  industry,  American  Forests,  and  the  Administration  are  flawed, 
grassroots  forest  activists  from  throughout  the  West  are  working  with  scientists  on  a  Citizens ' 
Forest  Health  Initiative.  This  initiative  will  chart  a  course  away  from  the  cynical  policy  of 
attempting  to  solve  every  forest  problem  by  simply  giving  the  timber  industry  more  subsidized 
timber,  and  toward  a  long-term  restoration  strategy.  An  effective  Forest  Health  strategy  must 
include  the  following: 

Protection  of  existing  healthy  areas,  especially  roadless  backcountry,  from 

development.  Our  few  remaining  undeveloped  forests  are  by  far  the  most  healthy 

forests  remaining  in  the  West. 

Protection  of  all  riparian  areas  -  especially  from  logging  and  grazing. 

Decommissioning  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  forest  roads  for  which  there  is  no 

maintenance  money  budgetted. 

Thirming  younger  forest  stands  in  developed  portions  of  the  forest  in  order  to 

reduce  risk  of  fire  and  disease. 

Restructuring  fire  programs  and  budgets  to  integrate  prevention  and  suppression 

and  to  deal  with  the  backlog  of  logging  slash  which  is  a  major  fire  risk  in  our 

forests. 

Requiring  that  appropriate  logging  slash  reduction  is  included  in  all  timber  sale 

contracts. 

We  must  not  allow  the  legitimate  issue  of  Forest  Health  to  be  cynically  used  to  pad  the  profits  of 
the  few  at  taxpayer  expense.  Both  our  public  forests  and  the  communities  they  support  deserve  a 
more  enlightened,  long-term  approach  which  restores  water,  soil,  and  forest  microclimacel  as  the 
means  to  long-term  sustainability. 
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FIRE:      Because  we  live  in  the  forest,  we  have  long  experience  with  wildfire.  KFA  activists 
have  fought  fire  and  two  of  our  members  lost  homes  to  wilfires  which  started  on  public  lands. 
We  have  fought  some  fire  salvage  sales  and  supported  others.  Based  on  this  extensive  experience 
we  thoroughly  deplore  the  manipulation  of  the  wildfire  issue  to  justify  a  giveaway  of  federal 
timber  to  the  timber  industry.  More  importantly,  the  salvage  at  any  price  program  being 
promoted  by  some  members  of  Congress,  could  actually  increase  the  risk  to  life  and  property 
from  wildlife.  That's  because  quick-and-dirty  salvage  sales  typically  are  sold  at  prices 
significantly  below  prevailing  rates.  Such  sales  often  do  not  generate  sufficient  receipts  to  pay 
for  logging  slash  reduction  -  especially  when  these  sales  are  in  backcountry  areas  requiring 
helicopter  removal  and  high  cost  to  transport  logs  to  mills.  Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service 
usually  does  not  require  logging  slash  reduction  in  the  timber  sale  contract.  Instead  they  collect 
"Brush  Disposal"  deposits  from  the  timber  purchaser.  Theoretically,  these  funds  are  then  used  to 
pay  for  slash  and  small  tree  removal.  However,  because  the  Forest  Service  takes  40-60%  of  the 
funds  for  administrative  overhead  and  because  salvage  sales  sell  low,  little  slash  and  fuel  work  is 
actually  accomplished. 

Our  experience  in  1977  and  again  in  1987  is  that  large  salvage  programs  typically  result  in 
excessive  build-up  of  logging  slash  in  the  forest.  This  was  confirmed  recently  by  the  supervisor 
of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Management  Unit  of  the  national  forest  system.  In  a  letter  to  Richard  Wilson, 
California's  director  of  Forestry  and  Fire  protection,  dated  December  4,  1994,,  the  Lake  Tahoe 
supervisor  said: 

"What  is  apparent  to  me  now  is  large  salvage  sale  contracts  are  NOT  a  major  part  of 
addresing  the  large  acreage  and  urban  inter-mix  needs.  Planning  and  attempting  to  market  severl 
salvage  sales,  ranging  fi-om  100  acres  to  7,000  acres,  has  shown  (since  1989)  the  value  of 
salvagable  material  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  an  adequate  treatment  for  fuels  reduction  and  long- 
term  forest  health Where  salvge  sales  reach  break  even,  we  see  a  submerchantable  stand 

remaining  that  is  over-stocked  and  unacceptable  fiiel  loading". 

Most  Forest  Serrvice  officials  are  in  full  denial  about  the  threat  which  decades  of  untreated 
logging  slash  poses  for  life,  property  and  habitat  in  and  adjascent  to  our  national  forests.  When  a 
wildfire  hits  these  logging  slash  accumulations  it  can  "blow  up"  becoming  a  fire  storm  that  will 
destroy  even  Old  Growth  which  is  typically  fire  resistent.  We  must  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
build-up  of  logging  slash  in  our  public  forests.  That's  why  the  Calfiomia  "Natural  Fuels 
Treatment"  initiative  is  a  priority  for  the  Klamath  Forest  Alliance.  This  program  has  the  support 
of  the  entire  environmemtal  community  and  most  of  the  timber  industry,  including  the  California 
Forestry  Association.  A  good  start  was  made  in  this  appropriations  process  last  year.  We  urge  the 
Committee  to  continue  and  extend  the  program  for  FY  1996. 

Laudable  though  it  is,  however,  the  Natural  Fuels  Treatment  Program  will  not  alone  be  able  to 
significantly  reduce  the  threat  to  life  and  property  in  forest/residential  interface  areas.  This  will 
require  more  comprehensive  measures,  including  integrating  fire  suppression  and  fire  prevention 
systems,  staffs  and  budgets.  Congress,  through  the  appropriations  process,  should  begin 
encouraging  the  Forest  Service  to  establish  pilot  programs  that  test  such  integration.  There  is  a 
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simple  action,  liowever,  which  can  be  taken  in  Appropriations  to  significantly  reduce  the  risk  to 
life  and  property  from  wildfire.  If  Congress  requires  that  logging  slash  treatment  (to  acceptable 
standards  established  in  Forest  Plans)  is  included  in  timber  sale  contracts,  only  sales  which 
adequately  reduce  logging  slash  will  move  forward.  Congress  can  impose  on  the  Forest  Service 
the  discipline  to  get  the  whole  job  done.  Furthermore,  by  eliminasting  administrative  charges 
which  remove  40-60%  of  these  deposits  for  "administrative  overhead",  twice  as  much  slash  and 
non-merchantble  natural  fuels  reduction  would  take  placde.  We  urge  this  Committee  to  take  this 
simple  but  effective  step  to  reduce  fire  risks  to  live  and  property. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  why  the  Administration's  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  and  The 
Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Wildfire  Disasters  have  not  acknowledged  the  threat 
posed  by  the  serious  backlog  of  logging  slash  in  our  national  forests?  Why  is  the  continuing 
problem  with  logging  slash  reduction  in  current  timber  sales  not  present  in  the  debate  over  Forest 
Health?  This  Committee  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  answers  to  these  questions  but  it  can  begin 
the  process  of  bringing  the  logging  slash  situation  to  the  light  of  day.  Language  should  be 
included  in  the  Appropriations  Bill  which  directs  the  research  branch  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
investigate  logging  slash  conditions  on  our  national  forests  and  performance  of  logging  slash 
provisions  in  current  timber  sales.  The  language  should  include  reporting  to  this  Committee. 

Forest  Health  is  an  issue  which  can  and  should  bring  together  all  those  with  interest  in  our 
national  forests.  Instead  it  has  become  another  of  a  long  history  of  rationals  for  subsidized  and 
inappropriate  logging.  Actions  taken  to  date  by  this  Committee  and  Congress  will  not  improve 
the  condition  of  soil,  water  and  forest  microclimate.  Unfortunately,  these  actions  will  result  in 
additional  build-up  of  logging  slash  in  the  forest  increasing  the  risk  that  wildfire  will  clain  lives 
and  property.  This  Committee  can  and  should  take  appropriate  steps  as  outlined  above  to  reduce 
fire  risks  and  to  improve  the  health  of  our  public  forests. 

Submitted  By:  Felice  Pace 

Klamath  Forest  Alliance 
P.O.  Box  820  Etna,  California  96027 
916-467-5405,   916-467-3130  (fax) 
E-Mail:     Klamath@snowcrest.net 
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Mr.  Regula.  The  committee  is  recessed  until  one  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  LEGACY 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
JAMES  SHALLOW,  NORTHERN  FOREST  ALLLVNCE 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  get  started  here. 

First  is  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance  with  Jim  Shallow. 

We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record.  We'd  appreciate  your 
summarizing  it. 

Mr.  Shallow.  Thanks  for  having  me  today.  It's  nice  to  come 
down  from  Richmond,  Vermont,  where  it's  still  very  much  winter. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  snowing  out  in  Ohio.  I  just  talked  to  my 
wife. 

Mr.  Shallow.  I'm  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  Forest 
Alliance.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the  sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 

I'm  the  program  director  for  the  Vermont  Natural  Resources 
Council,  and  we  are  a  member  of  an  alliance  of  25  organizations 
that  are  State,  regional,  and  national  groups  that  are  concerned 
about  protecting  and  conserving  the  largest  continuing  forest  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  that's  the  northern  forest. 

I'm  here  to  begin  a  dialog  between  our  alliance  and  this  Congress 
about  the  Federal  rule  for  implementing  the  recently  completed  re- 
port of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance  Council.  The  Council  was  set 
up  with  funds  from  this  committee  several  years  ago  to  look  into 
changing  ownership  patterns  in  the  region  and  look  at  trying  to  set 
up  a  sustainable  future  for  the  region.  One  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
Vermont  Natural  Resources  Council,  Glen  Enrico,  was  a  member  of 
that  Council. 

The  Council  had  a  mission  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
people  in  communities  of  the  area  through  maintenance  of  large 
forest  areas,  encouraging  the  production  of  sustainability  unit  of 
forest  products,  protecting  recreational,  wildlife,  and  scenic  and 
wild  land  resources. 

They  issued  a  report  last — I  guess  it  was  last  fall,  and  there  were 
37  recommendations  which  looked  at  both  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral action  for  protecting  forests.  They  found  it  was  a  very  complex 
issue  and  needed  multiple  layers  of  action. 

What  they  did — I  just  wanted  to  read  a  quote  from  their  rec- 
ommendations. It  says,  "It  will  take  governments  at  all  levels, 
local,  regional.  State,  and  Federal,  to  put  aside  the  longstanding 
views  and  to  understand  the  greater  good.  We  believe  urgent  sus- 
tained action  is  necessary  to  enact  these  recommendations  for  long- 
term  integrity,  character,  and  productivity  of  the  northern  forests." 

And  we're  here  to  support  those  recommendations,  and  we 
strongly  believe  there's  an  important  role  for  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  in  this  effort.  The  top  priority  is  to  protect  10  wild  land  areas 
across  the  northern  forests  that  we  have  identified  as  being  among 
the  lands  of  greatest  ecological  and  recreational  value  in  the  region. 
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Two  of  those  areas  are  in  my  State,  the  Mohegan  River  Basin, 
which  is  up  in  northern  Essex  County,  and  the  Northern  Green 
Mountains  which  the  long  trail  runs  through.  These  are  great 
places  and  they  represent  some  of  the  finest  unprotected  wild  lands 
in  the  United  States.  And  we  have  a  picture  book  of  the  10  great 
areas,  and  it  can  be  provided  to  this  committee. 

We  think  there  are  two  existing  Federal  programs  that  can  help 
us  meet  our  goals  of  protecting  these  areas.  First  of  all  is  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  I  know  you  have  been  very 
good  at  supporting,  and  we  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  re- 
scission of  these  funds  from  the  forest  legacy  program  and  what  the 
availability  of  these  funds  for  this  other  program  will  mean  for  pro- 
tecting the  northern  forests. 

I  don't  need  to  go  into  a  whole  lot  of  detail  about  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund 

Mr.  Regula.  No. 

Mr.  Shallow  [continuing].  Since  Jen  Melville  was  up  here  be- 
fore, but  we  do  believe  that  we  need  to  have  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  help  protect  the  forests.  The  Council  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  more  money  put  into  the  State  side  share 
of  that.  They  recommended  60  percent  of  that  LWCF  money  go  into 
the  State  side  program. 

The  forest  legacy  program,  which  I'm  also  here  to  talk  about 
today,  was  set  up  in  the  1990  farm  bill.  I  helped  put  together  one 
of  the  projects  for  forest  legacy  in  my  State.  It's  a  2,000-acre  parcel. 
It's  owned  by  a  private  owner.  It  has  an  undeveloped  pond  on  it, 
a  lot  of  recreational  use.  Through  this  program,  it  now  has  a  con- 
servation easement  on  it.  It's  protected  forever  now,  and  they  can 
still  continue  to  use  that  for  forest  products,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  this  local  community  where  it  was  protected. 

The  Council  recommended  that  $25  million  be  put  into  a  forest 
legacy  program,  and  we're  here  to  support  the — we  recognize  that 
that's  a  large  number  in  these  days  of  fiscal  restraint,  and  we'd  like 
to  support  the  $10  million  requested  by  the  administration  for  for- 
est legacy. 

We're  very  concerned  about  the  rescission  that  happened  and 
hope  that  in  future  years  we  can  project  through  this  program  a 
little  quicker  and  have  a  larger  appropriation. 

And,  lastly,  I'd  like  to  just  put  in  a  word  for — there  is  money  in 
the  budget  for  the — $500,000  for  the  Forest  Service's  rural  develop- 
ment for  forestry  program.  We  strongly  support  that  program. 

We'd  also  like  to  see  additional  money  put  into  the  budget  for 
creation  of  a  Northern  Forest  Regional  Roundtable,  which  was  one 
of  the  recommendations  that  the  Council  said  is  to  carry  through 
their  actions,  for  each  State  to  set  up  roundtables  and  keep  the  dia- 
log going,  which  has  been  very  successful  in  our  State. 

And,  lastly,  $500,000  for  a  Northern  Forest  Ecosystem  Institute 
to  do  the  continual  scientific  studies  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Shallow.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Shallow  follows:] 
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58  State  Street  •  Montpelier,  Vermont  05602  •  Phone:  (802)  223-5256  •  Fax: 


TESTIMONY  BY  JAMES  SHALLOW 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NORTHERN  FOREST  ALLIANCE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 

APRIL  4,  1995 


On  behalf  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Chairman  Regula  and  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  I  am  James  Shallow,  Forest 
Program  Director  for  the  Vermont  Natural  Resources  Council  (VNRC) , 
and  I  am  speaking  for  the  more  than  25  state,  regional  and  national 
organizations  that  are  part  of  the  Alliance  concerning  the  need  to 
protect  the  most  extensive  forests  in  eastern  America. 

I  am  here  today  to  begin  a  dialogue  between  our  Alliance  and 
this  Congress  about  the  federal  role  in  implementing  the  recently 
completed  report  of  the  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council.  More  than 
four  years  ago  this  Subcommittee  provided  the  initial  funding  to 
the  Council  to  continue  previous  work  begun  in  1988  with  the 
Northern  Forest  Lands  Study  and  the  Governors  Task  Force  on 
Northern  Forest  Lands .  The  Council  was  composed  of  four 
representatives  per  state  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Brendan  Whittaker,  who  currently  represents  VNRC  as  a 
field  representative  in  Vermont's  Northern  Forest,  was  privileged 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  Council  members  from  Vermont. 

The  mission  of  the  Council  was  to  reinforce  the  traditional 
patterns  of  land  ownership  and  uses  of  large  forest  areas  in  the 
Northern  Forest  by  (1)  promotion  of  economic  stability  for  the 
people  and  communities  of  the  area  through  the  maintenance  of  large 
forest  areas; 

(2)  encouraging  the  production  of  a  sustainable  yield  of  forest 
products,  and 

(3)  protecting   recreational,   wildlife,   scenic   and   wildland 
resources . 

The  Council  developed  ideas  and  strategies  for  how  to  best 
accomplish  those  goals  in  the  26  million  acre  Northern  Forest.  It 
represented  state  agencies,  landowners,  the  forest  products 
industry,  affected  communities  and  environmental  organizations.  The 
report,  titled  "Finding  Common  Ground:  Conserving  the  Northern 
Forest,"  contains  37  specific  recommendations  for  state,  regional 
and  federal  action  for  the  Northern  Forest.  As  the  report  states. 


Working  to  protect  natural  and  human  communities  in  the  Northern  Forest. 
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"It  will  take  governments  at  all  levels-  local,  regional,  state, 
and  federal-  to  put  aside  long-standing  views  and  understand  a 
greater  good. . .  We  believe  urgent  and  sustained  action  is  necessary 
to  enact  these  recommendations  for  the  long-term  integrity, 
character  and  productivity  of  the  Northern  Forest." 

The  Alliance  is  promoting  the  implementation  of  the  Council's 
recommendations  which  call  for  protecting  exceptional  resources, 
fostering  stewardship  of  private  lands,  strengthening  economies  of 
rural  communities,   and  promoting  more  informed  decisions.  We 

strongly  believe there is an  important role for  the federal 

government  in  this  effort. 

Our  top  priority  is  to  find  creative  ways  to  facilitate  a 
state/regional/federal  partnership  to  protect  10  wildland  areas 
across  the  Northern  Forest  which  we  have  identified  as  being  among 
the  lands  of  greatest  ecological  and  recreational  value  in  the 
region.  While  these  specific  areas  were  not  mentioned  by  the 
Council,  it  did  recognize  "the  importance  and  appropriateness  of 
public  land  acquisition  and  easements  to  conserve  public  values  on 
exceptional  or  important  lands."  Four  of  these  areas  are  entirely 
within  the  state  of  Maine,  one  is  partly  in  both  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  another  is  in  New  Hampshire,  two  are  in  Vermont  and  the 
remaining  two  are  in  New  York.  These  great  places  represent  some  of 
the  finest  unprotected  wildlands  in  the  entire  United  States.  I 
will  provide  for  the  Subcommittee  several  copies  of  "The  Great 
Northern  Forest",  a  book  of  photographs  and  text  about  these  10 
wildland  areas  published  by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  The 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

As  we  testified  last  year,  two  existing  federal  programs,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Forest  Legacy  Program,  are 
vital  to  the  future  protection  of  the  Northern  Forest.  We  are  very 
concerned  about  the  proposed  rescission  of  these  funds  and  what  it 
may  mean  regarding  the  availability  of  these  programs  in  the  future 
for  the  Northern  Forest  and  other  lands  in  this  country  which  must 
be  preserved. 

Land  eind  Water  Conservation  Fund-  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  recite  to  you  the  achievements  of  this  great 
program  during  the  past  three  decades .  I  know  you  are  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Land  and  Water  Fund,  and  we  very  much  appreciate 
the  funding  made  available  for  LWCF  by  this  Subcommittee  over  the 
years.  While  we  recognize  the  need  and  desire  to  reduce  federal 
spending  and  the  deficit,  we  also  know  that  LWCF  has  been 
shortchanged  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  the  unappropriated 
backlog  of  funds  continues  to  increase  every  year. 

It  is  understandable  that  most  of  the  federal  share  of  LWCF 
has  traditionally  been  spent  in  the  west  to  acquire  inholdings  in 
our  great  national  parks,  national  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
BLM  lands.  Those  lands  are  important  to  all  Americans  and  the 
citizens  of  the  world.  But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  we  must  have 
LWCF  to  help  us  protect  the  Northern  Forest .  And,  if  I  may  speak 
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just  a  bit  parochially,  we  in  New  England  do  not  believe  our  region 
has  received  its  fair  share  from  the  LWCF  over  the  years . 

The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  agreed  there  was  a  clear 
need  and  an  obvious  role  for  the  Land  and  Water  Fund  to  be  applied 
in  the  Northern  Forest.  In  fact,  it  recommended  that  "Congress 
should  fund  the  overall  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program  at 
the  currently  authorized  level,  with  at  least  60%'  of  the  funds 
going  to  the  states.  .  .  Along  with  adequate  funding.  Congress  should 
revise  the  law  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  the  states." 

There  are  several  specific  ways  LWCF  can  be  applied  to  protect 
the  Northern  Forest.  First,  money  from  the  federal  share  should 
continue  to  be  available  to  purchase  lands  within  existing  federal 
areas  within  the  region.  For  example,  the  Conservationist 
Alternative  for  LWCF  for  FY  ' 96  proposes  new  funding  for  the  Lake 
Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  This 
refuge  is  entirely  within  one  of  the  10  Wildland  Areas  we  have 
identified  as  deserving  special  protection,  and  is  the  only  large 
block  of  land  within  that  area  now  set  aside  for  conservation 
purposes.  We  want  to  see  land  acquisition  continue  on  a  willing 
seller  basis  at  Lake  Umbagog. 

Secondly,  we  have  identified  several  large  tracts  of  land 
within  the  10  areas  which  are  obvious  candidates  for  state  LWCF 
funding.  Those  are  listed  and  described  in  the  Conservationist 
Alternative  in  the  section  on  the  state  share  of  LWCF.  We  believe 
there  is  significant  interest  in  and  support  for  protecting  these 
places  in  the  four  states,  and  that  a  state/federal  cost  sharing 
approach  makes  sense.  Given  that  the  states  would  be  responsible 
for  management  of  areas  acquired  in  this  fashion,  this  would 
relieve  the  federal  government  of  that  long-term  burden. 

While  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  use  the  state  share  of 
LWCF  in  its  current  form  for  this  purpose,  the  low  level  of  funding 
it  has  received  in  recent  years  and  the  existing  allocation  formula 
makes  it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  tap  into  state  LWCF 
money  for  the  Northern  Forest.  We  are  recommending  to  the  Congress 
that  it  consider  changes  in  the  state  LWCF  program  that  would 
facilitate  spending  state  share  money  for  critical  acquisitions  in 
the  10  proposed  Wildlands  Areas.  We  are  discussing  comprehensive 
Northern  Forest  legislation  with  House  and  Senate  members  from  the 
region  designed  to  implement  and  build  on  the  Council's 
recommendations  and  which  would  include  specific  language 
authorizing  the  use  of  LWCF  funds  in  the  Northern  Forest. 

Forest  Lagacy- -  The  Forest  Legacy  program  was  authorized  in 
the  1990  Farm  Bill  specifically  as  an  innovative  way  to  work  with 
private  forest  landowners  in  the  Northern  Forest  to  protect  large 
forest  areas  threatened  by  subdivision  and  development.  Through  the 
purchase  of  easements  or,  in  limited  cases,  by  fee  acquisition. 
Forest  Legacy  provides  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  states  and  private  landowners  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  protection  of  forests  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
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region's  timber  economy. 

As  we  testified  last  year  before  this  Subcommittee,  in  the 
Northern  Forest  therei  is  great  landowner  and  conservation  interest 
in  Forest  Legacy.  Indeed,  the  Council's  recommendation  is  to  fund 
Forest  Legacy  at  an  annual  level  of  $25  million  for  the  Northern 
Forest  states.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York  there 
are  numerous  large  contiguous  tracts  of  productive  forests, 
significant  wildlife  habitat  and  critical  mountains,  lakeshores  and 
rivers  and  streams  that  also  provide  public  recreation 
opportunities  which  could  be  protected  by  Forest  Legacy.  These 
states  have  identified  a  list  of  reasons  for  participating  in 
Forest  Legacy,  including  "protection  of  undeveloped  shorelines  of 
forested  mountains,  lakes,  ponds  and  streams",  "maintenance  of 
recreational  opportunities",  protection  of  an  area  unequalled  in 
scenic  quality",  and  "maintenance  of  traditional  forest  uses  for 
high  quality  timber." 

Frankly,  we  were  very  disappointed  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  full  House  have  voted  to  rescind 
$12.5  million  in  existing  Legacy  Funds.  There  are  a  growing  number 
of  states  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  and  from  Washington  to  Illinois  to 
New  Jersey  that  are  now  participating  in  Legacy.  We  are  aware  there 
is  appropriated  but  unspent  Legacy  money,  and  that  the  obligation 
rate  has.  been  slow  to  date.  However,  several  Legacy  projects  have 
been  completed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  have  enjoyed 
strong  support  from  landowners  and  the  environmental  community. 
Since  it  clearly  takes  much  more  time  and  effort  to  negotiate 
easements  than  it  does  to  complete  a  fee  acquisition  purchase,  we 
would  hope  this  Subcommittee  would  be  understanding  of  the 
relatively  slow  expenditure  of  Legacy  funds  to  date. 

We  urge  you  to  approve  the  full  $10  million  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  Forest  Legacy  for  FY  '96.  We  also  oppose  any 
rescission  of  Legacy  funds  already  appropriated. 

The  Council  also  recommended  several  initiatives  to  benefit 
forest -dependent  communities  in  the  region.  We  urge  funding  for 
these  initiatives  at  the  following  levels:  $500.000  for  the  Forest 
Service's  Rural  Development  Through  Forestry  program  to  fund 
collaborative  efforts  across  the  four  states  with  rural  communities 
and  state  governments  to  diversify  and  strengthen  local  natural 
resource -based  economies;  $200.000  to  create  a  Northern  Forest 
Regional  Roundtable  to  facilitate  continued  regional  cooperation  by 
the  four  states  and  the  Forest  Service;  and  $500.000  for  a  Northern 
Forest  Ecosystem  Institute  to  conduct  research  and  provide 
information  relating  to  the  health  and  stability  of  the  region's 
forest  ecosystems  and  the  best  forest  management  practices  to 
realize  the  objectives  identified  by  the  Council.  We'd  be  happy  to 
provide  more  details  on  these  proposals. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  Chairman  Regula,  Mr.  Yates  and 
the  rest  of  this  Subcommittee  during  the  coming  years  to  protect 
our  magnificent  Northern  Forest  lands. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

CONRAD  MOTYKA,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  FORESTERS 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Association  of  State  Foresters. 

We'll  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  We'd  appreciate  your 
summarizing  it. 

Mr.  MOTYKA.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Conrad  Motyka.  I'm  the  State  Forester  of  Vermont 
and  chair  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Foresters.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity. 

A  couple  of  items  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  written  testimony 
or  to  emphasize  that,  it's  important,  I  think,  that  we  understand 
that  the  forest  lands  owned  and  managed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment constitute  only  about  34  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  base 
of  this  Nation.  The  majority  of  our  forests,  the  remainder,  fall  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  foresters  and  the  States,  and  it's 
their  responsibility  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  USDA  Forest 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  providing  goods  and  services 
from  those  lands. 

In  recent  times,  the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  the  pressures 
on  these  State  and  private  forest  Isuids  has  grown  immensely,  and 
we  are  here  to  support  the  budget  numbers,  as  presented  in  the 
written  testimony,  and  that  we  are  finding  the  complexity  of  these 
issues  on  State  and  private  land  becoming  very  more  important. 

The  Federal  investment  that  is  made  in  State  and  private  for- 
estry programs  leverages  significant  additional  funding  from  both 
the  States  and  from  private  interests  in  this  country.  A  recent  ex- 
ample, taken  last  year,  because  of  the  training  and  foundation  that 
was  provided  through  the  cooperative  fire  protection  program,  the 
States  provided  over  30  percent  of  the  management  efforts  that 
were  used  to  combat  last  year's  catastrophic  western  fires. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  defer  for  a  minute?  I  have  a  call. 

[Off  the  record.] 

Mr.  Regula.  A  lot  of  calls  here  today. 

Mr.  MOTYKA.  Thank  you.  I'll  be  brief,  knowing  your  schedule. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  has  four  major  prior- 
ities in  support  of  the  President's  budget  request,  and  those  deal 
with  fire  protection  and  control,  forest  health  protection,  forest 
stewardship,  and  urban  and  community  forestry.  These  programs, 
in  particular,  are  addressed  by  us  at  the  State  forestry  agencies  to 
help  complement  and  meet  national  goals. 

Finally,  I  close  with — the  written  testimony  also  includes  our 
support  for  the  research  budget  portion  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  It's  fundamental  to  us  to  have  good  information  in  making 
decisions  that  we  need  to  reach  in  management  of  our  Nation's  pri- 
vate forest  land. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  your  situation  very  well  and  we'll  do 
all  we  can. 

Mr.  MOTYKA.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Motyka  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  FORESTERS 

II    444  North  Capitol  Street,  NVV  Suite  540  Washington,  D.C.  20001  202/624-541: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

USDA  Forest  Service  State  &  Private  Forestry  Programs 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Recommendations 

Testimony  by  Conrad  Motyka,  Vermont  State  Forester 

National  Association  of  State  Foresters 

April  4, 1995 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Conrad  Motyka;  I  am  the  State  Forester  of  Vermont  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters'  Legislative  Committee.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Foresters  represents  the  directors  of  the  State  forestry  agencies  of  the  fifty  States,  four  U.S. 
Territories  (American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands),  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  forest  lands  owned  and  managed  by  the  federal  government  are  only  33  percent  of  the 
total  forest  land  base  in  this  country.  The  majority  of  our  forests  are  non-federal  lands  in  various 
state,  private,  or  other  ownerships.  State  Foresters  have  principle  responsibility  for  the  management 
and  protection  of  these  forest  lands  which  are  subject  to  the  very  same  demands  for  commodity  and 
non-commodity  resources  (timber,  recreation,  clean  water,  wildlife  habitat,  etc.)  as  are  Federal  lands. 
In  fact,  Federal  land  issues  and  other  factors  are  shifting  demand  for  forest  resources  from  Federal 
lands  to  State  and  private  lands  at  an  alarming  rate  that  we  do  not  believe  is  going  to  be  reversed. 
This  shift  brings  with  it  increasing  pressures  and  complex  issues  for  private  lands  that  are  often 
complicated  because  of  the  diverse  forest  types,  ownership  patterns  and  objectives,  state  and  local 
governments  and  increasing  federal  regulations  (i.e..  Endangered  Species  Act,  Clean  Water  Act, 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  Clean  Air  Act). 

We  have  and  continue  to  support  a  national  role  for  the  USDA  Forest  Service  as  steward  to  all  the 
Nation's  forest  lands.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  Forest  Service's  State  and  Private  Forestry 
Program  which  has  provided  forest  resource  protection  and  management  for  all  lands  for  over  70 
years  through  the  State  Forester  delivery  system.  The  system  has  been  a  model  of  cost-eff'ectiveness 
and  efficiency.  The  Federal  investment  in  the  State  and  Private  forestry  programs  leverages  signifi- 
cant additional  funding  and  cooperation  from  the  States  for  national  programs  and  goals  (eg  -  wood 
products,  clean  air  and  water,  wildlife  habitat  and  recreational  opportunities)  on  non-federal  lands 
It  also  provides  a  mechanism  for  collatwrative  responses  to  major  problems  such  as  wildfire,  major 
pest  outbreaks  and  reforestation.  For  example,  because  of  the  training  and  foundation  laid  by  the 
Cooperative  Fire  Protection  Program,  the  States  provided  over  30  percent  of  the  "overhead"  or  man- 
agement in  the  efforts  to  combat  last  summers  catastrophic  Western  wildfires.  Personnel  and 
equipment  were  provided  by  almost  every  State  in  the  lower  48. 

FY  1996  Recommendations 

NASFs  comments  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  for  State  and  Private  Forestry  and  Research 
Programs  reflect  the  recommendations  of  our  standing  committees  as  approved  by  our  Executive 
Committee.  Our  major  priorities  continue  to  be  Rural  Fire  Protection  and  Control,  Forest  Health 
Protection,  the  Forest  Stewardship  and  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  programs.  NASF  strongly 
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supports  the  Administration's  budget  recommendations  for  State  &  Private  Forestry  programs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1996.  These  balanced,  realistic  recommendations  meet  immediate  needs  on  State  and 
private  lands  and  allow  the  States  to  provide  continued  fire  protection  and  insect  and  disease  control 
on  all  forest  lands,  including  Federal  ownerships.  NASFs  recommendations  for  the  Forest  Service's 
Research  programs  are  also  included  in  this  statement. 

FIRE  PKOTECTION:  Cooperative  Fire  Protection  Program 

Last  year,  56,000  fires  burned  over  1.3  million  acres  of  State  and  private  lands;  14,000  fires  burned 
1.5  million  acres  of  Federal  lands.  Wildfire  is  not  only  a  tremendous  threat  to  citizens  and  property, 
it  has  far-reaching  negative  impacts  on  the  health  and  productivity  of  forest  resource  and  water- 
sheds. The  Cooperative  Fire  Protection  Program  provides  vital  assistance  for  the  protection  of 
non-federal  lands,  and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Administration  s  budget  request  that  re- 
stores the  program  to  a  $17.3  million  level.  This  program  is  vital  to  the  ability  of  States  and  localities 
to  protect  lives  and  property,  as  well  as  to  assist  Federal  land  management  agencies  in  their  fire  con- 
trol efforts.  The  Cooperative  Fire  program  is  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  strong  initial  attack 
programs,  strengthen  local  fire  protection  efforts,  particularly  for  the  new  challenges  presented  in 
wildland/urban  interface  areas  and  to  facilitate  joint  training  and  planning  concepts  for  local,  re- 
gional and  national  mobilization. 

FOREST  HEALTH  PROTECTION: 

The  Cooperative  Forest  Health  Management  program  provides  funding  for  cooperative  efforts  on 
all  forest  land  ownerships  to  monitor  and  control  major  forest  insects  and  diseases.  We  support  the 
Administration's  recommendation  which  includes  funding  suppression,  surveys  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  States.  In  addition,  the  President's  budget  will  allow  the  expansion  of  the  Forest 
Health  Monitoring  Program  to  18  States.  This  program,  currently  underway  in  14  States,  collects, 
analyzes  and  reports  information  on  the  health  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  forest  lands.  As  data  is 
accumulated,  the  program  will  serve  as  an  early  warning  system  for  new  forest  health  problems  and 
allow  better  response.  The  long-term  goal  for  this  program  is  to  include  every  State  as  an  active 
participant. 

Three  years  ago.  Congress  created  a  $27  million  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  Fund  as  part  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1993  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Service.  This  fund  makes  money  available  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  major  unanticipated  pest  outbreaks.  NASF  supports  con- 
tinued authorization  for  this  fund  at  the  $27  million  level,  and  urges  the  committee  to  provide  direc- 
tion that  will  expedite  the  release  of  funds  from  this  account.  Direction  should  also  be  provided  to  the 
Forest  Service  that  will  enable  them  to  do  rapid  research  on  the  problem  of  exotic  pests,  an  issue  that 
has  emerged  explosively  in  many  regions  over  the  past  several  years,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Asian  gypsy  moth  in  several  regions  of  the  country  being  just  one  example. 


RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Forest  Stewardship:  With  the  consolidation  of  budget-line  items  within  the  Forest  Service  budget, 
the  Forest  Stewardship  budget  line  item  now  include  three  programs:  the  Forest  Stewardship, 
Seedlings  and  Nurseries,  and  Forest  Resource  Management  programs.  We  support  the 
Administration's  budget  request  which  provides  continuing  levels  for  the  latter  two  programs  and  an 
increase  for  the  Forest  Stewardship  Program.  State  Forestry  agencies  continue  to  make  strong 
efforts  to  assist  non-industrial  private  forest  landowners  in  managing  their  lands  for  multiple  re- 
sources under  this  program.  State  agency  and  private  sector  foresters  help  prepare  multi-resource, 
written  management  plans  according  to  landowner  objectives.  More  than  87,000  Stewardship  man- 
agement plans,  covering  approximately  10  million  acres,  have  been  developed  to  date.  The  budget  in- 
crease will  result  in  7,000  more  landowners  developing  Stewardship  plans  on  1.2  million  acres  of 
non-industrial  private  forest  lands.  Federal  Stewardship  dollars,  which  are  matched  by  the  States, 
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have  been  shared  with  many  cooperators  and  partners  (including  State  wildlife  and  water  quality 
agencies,  cooperative  extension  services)  to  meet  landowner  objectives  and  accomplish  multiple  re- 
source management  practices.  The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  has  also  supported  agroforestry  re- 
search and  information  transfer  by  the  National  Agroforestry  Center  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Agroforesty  integrates  agriculture  and  forestry  production  and  conservation  practices  to  attain  more 
diversified  and  sustainable  agroecosystems.  NASF  recommends  $500,000  to  ensure  the  application  of 
this  research  through  technology  transfer  to  professional  and  State  forestry  demonstration  projects. 

Stewardship  Incentives:  Sign-ups  for  the  Stewardship  Incentives  Program  (SIP)  have  been  un- 
derway for  four  years  now.  SIP  practices  that  are  cost-shared  with  non-industrial  private  landowners 
include  tree  planting,  timber  stand  improvement,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  establishment  and  man- 
agement, soil  and  water  conservation  and  improvement  of  recreational  opportunities.  NASF  strongly 
supports  the  President's  budget  request  of  $28  million  for  the  program. 

Urban  and  Community  Forestry:  NASF  strongly  supports  the  administration's  request  for  the 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Program  which  nearly  matches  the  authorized  level  of  $30  million. 
This  program  has  proven  effective  in  involving  community  groups  in  the  planting  and  maintenance 
of  their  community  trees.  Long-term  viability  and  management  of  these  trees  is  being  ensured. 
Urban  forestry  councils  and  state  coordinator  positions  have  been  established  in  every  state;  a 
majority  of  the  states  have  established  volunteer  coordinator  positions  to  involve  more  citizens  in 
tree  planting  projects.  Trees  in  our  cities  and  communities  are  a  major  capital  asset  that  improves 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  Studies  have  shown  that  trees  can  substantially  reduce  energy  costs 
for  both  heating  and  cooling  and  also  provide  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  air  pollution  control  and 
abatement. 

Natural  Resource  Conservation  Education 

NASF  strongly  supports  the  President's  budget  request  of  $1.5  million  for  this  program.  NASF  and 
the  Forest  Service  have  jointly  developed  this  program  to  raise  public  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  complexities  of  natural  resource  issues  and  to  foster  individual  responsibility  for  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Forest  Legacy 

The  Forest  Legacy  Program  meets  specific  regional  and  State  needs  that  have  arisen  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  changing  land  use  patterns  and  populat-on  pressures.  The  States  and  the  public  have 
expressed  increasing  interest  in  and  support  for  this  program.  NASF  supports  the  Administration's 
budget  recommendation  of  $10  million  for  continued  expansion  of  the  Forest  Legacy  Program. 

FOREST  SERVICE  RESEARCH: 

The  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  appreciates  the  recognition  and  support  that  the 
Congress  has  shown  for  forestry  research  over  the  past  several  years.  NASF,  along  with  many  others 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  forestry  community,  believes  that  a  sound  and  credible  scientific  foun- 
dation is  necessary  if  increasing  demands  for  forest  resources  are  to  be  met  in  the  future.  NASF  also 
recognizes  that  productive,  healthy  forest  ecosystems  are  essential  for  long-term  economic  growth, 
just  as  a  healthy  economy  provides  the  resources  to  focus  attention  on  managing  and  caring  for  the 
Nation's  forested  ecosystems. 

NASF's  budget  recommendations  for  Forest  Service  Research  programs  will  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  key  research  and  monitoring  programs,  including  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (i.e.  re-estab- 
lishing a  national  10-year  average  cycle  for  FIA)  and  Forest  Health  Monitoring  programs.  NASF  also 
supports  focused  research  on  sustainable  forest  management  which  will  include  more  intensive  pro- 
duction forestry,  as  well  as  short  rotation  wood  crops  for  biomass  energy  production.  An  investment 
in  these  research  programs  is  essential  if  we  are  to  provide  the  science  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
source needs  of  tomorrow. 
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FY  1996  USDA  Forest  Service 

State  &  Private  Forestry  Budget 

($  in  thousands) 


Final 

NASF 

Admin. 

NASF 

FY  95 

FY  95 

FY9« 

FY  96 

Forest  Health  Protection 

Fed.Lands  For.Health  Mgt. 

27,124 

33,200 

29,631 

29,631 

Coop.  Lands  For.Health  Mgt 

7,806 

11,800 

8,777 

8,777 

Coop,  lands  fire  mgt. 

13,694 

23,500 

17,621 

17,621 

48.624 

88.500 

5B.029 

56.029 

Cooperative  Forestry 

Forest  Stewardship 

25,920 

27,300 

37,000 

37,000 

Stewardship  Incentive 

18,283 

22,350 

28,000 

28,000 

Forest  Legacy 

6,688 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Natural  Resource  Con.  Ed. 

0 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Urban  &  Community  For. 

28,315 

30,000 

28,930 

28,930 

Economic  Action  programs 

16,059 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Pacific  NW  Assistance 

17.067 

14.900 

13.000 

13.000 

Suhtotal 


112.222 119.050 


131.430 


131.430 


Total,  S&PF 


160356 


187,550  187,459 


187,459 


Research  Budget  FY  96 

[$  in  thousands] 


Final 
FY  95 

Admin. 
FY  96 

NASF 
FY  96 

Research  Foundation  Program: 
Forest  Resources  &  Management: 

113,819 

77,615 

8.314 

115,796 
78,000 
10.000 

117,796 

85,000 

12.500 

Totak 


199,748 


203,796 


2154296 


International  Forestry  Budget  FY  96 

($  in  thousands) 


Final 
FY  95 


Admin. 
FY  96 


NASF 
FY  96 


International 


6,987 


10,000 


10,000 
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FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  FOREST  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERV- 
ICE, NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

GARY  J.  TAYLOR,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Regula.  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name's  Gary — I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  That's  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Peterson  sends  his  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  here.  He 
came  down  ill  Sunday  night,  plus  he's  in  the  middle  of  moving.  So 
he  asked  me  to  share  his  regrets 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  If  you  can  summarize,  we'd  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

As  you're  aware,  all  50  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  are  mem- 
bers of  our  association. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  restraint,  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
modest  increases  to  natural  resources  budgets  and  we  sincerely  ap- 
preciate this  committee's  support  for  vital  natural  resources  pro- 
grams. Since  you  have  our  testimony  on  all  six  agencies,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I'd  like  to  summarize  quickly,  just  beginning  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

We  recognize  that  in  our  current  environment  of  deficit  reduction 
that  Congress  will  take  steps  to  reduce  appropriations  for  some 
agencies.  We  have  suggested  in  our  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  set 
of  tests  which  we  believe  offer  standards  against  which  programs 
should  be  measured  because  they  meet  basic  missions  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  also  provide  benefits  for  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  and  the  American  public. 

Those  are:  No.  1,  establishing  true  State/Federal  partnerships 
where  decisionmaking  is  truly  co-shared.  As  you're  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  States  possess  broad  trustee  authority  for  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  borders,  even  on  public.  Federal  public  lands. 
We  share  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  agencies  for 
threatening  endangered  species  and  anadramous  fish  and  migra- 
tory birds. 

Second,  we  believe  programs  that  offer  a  significant  leverage  of 
non-Federal  funds  through  cooperative  ventures,  such  as  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  and  the  Partnerships  for 
Wildlife  Act  are  very  vital  programs  which  leverage  non-Federal 
funds  with  Federal  appropriated  money.  We  believe  that  programs 
that  support  efforts  to  prevent  species  and  their  habitats  from  be- 
coming endangered  or  threatened  are  very  vital  because  they  ad- 
dress species  and  habitat  needs  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  im- 
pose the  rigors  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  So  we  would  suggest 
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that  programs  that  focus  on  those  species  before  they're  Usted  are 
truly  worthy  of  support. 

Programs  that  provide  fish  and  wildHfe-associated  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities,  programs  that  provide  important  economic  and 
environmental  benefits  to  large  segments  of  the  American  pubHc 
through  improvements  in  quality  of  life,  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  fish  and  wildlife-dependent  activities  are  also  vital  programs,  in 
our  opinion. 

We  appreciate  and  urge  Congress  to  continue  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  user-pay/user-benefit  programs  founded  in  the  Wal- 
lop-Breaux  and  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  We  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  and  productivity  of  programs  and  func- 
tions that  were  transferred  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
the  National  Biological  Service,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  suggest 
that  in  the  event  there  is  congressional  action  that  would  alter  the 
present  makeup  of  the  National  Biological  Service,  that  those  vital 
fish  and  wildlife  research  and  support  functions,  such  as  the  fish 
and  wildlife  co-op  units,  the  National  Wildlife  Health  Lab,  and 
other  facilities,  be  returned  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with 
their  funding,  staff,  and  congressional  authorization  intact. 

We  continue  to  advocate  for  adequate  funding  for  those  species 
that  neither  hunted  nor  fished  nor  listed  as  threatened  or  endan- 
gered, the  so-called  nongame  species,  and  you  are  aware  of  our  in- 
terest and  our  stewardship  in  efforts  in  that  arena,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreciate  the  increase  of  $28  million  for  the  section  6  Coop- 
erative Endangered  Species  Fund,  but  we  believe  that  these  funds 
should  not  be  solely  restricted  to  land  acquisition  under  approved 
habitat  conservation  plans.  We  believe  that  States  should  decide 
what  the  best  mix  of  information,  incentives,  and  other  programs 
are  in  working  cooperatively  with  private  landowners,  and  would 
suggest  that  conservation  easements,  purchases  of  development 
rights,  and  other — development  of  other  conservation  agreements 
would  also  be  helpful  in  working  with  private  landowners. 

We  recommend  that  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Act  be  funded  at  the  full  authorized  level  of  $20  million.  As  you  are 
aware,  this  is  a  nonregulatory  program  which  encourages  the  con- 
servation of  wetland  habitats  for  all  wildlife  species. 

Under  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recognize  and  support  high-priority  land  acquisition  for  wildlife  ref- 
uges. However,  in  years  of  continued  budget  shortfall  and 
underfunding  of  operation  and  maintenance  on  existing  refuges,  we 
would  question  the  wisdom  of  continued  land  acquisition  without 
providing  adequate  funding  for  operations  and  maintenance.  There- 
fore, we  would  advocate  that  funding  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance should  be  given  high  priority. 

You're  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Service's  at  least  stated  in- 
tent to  close  or  transfer  to  the  States  several  fish  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Regula.  One  minute. 

Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  Okay.  We're  concerned  about  this  planned  di- 
vestiture of  the  fish  hatchery  program  and  would  suggest  that  the 
Service  should  work  cooperatively  with  the  States  to  determine 
which  hatcheries  should  be  closed,  which  could  be  transferred  to 
the  States,  and  other  planned  disposal  of  those  activities. 
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The  rest  of  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  find  in  the 
written  statement. 
Mr.  Regula.  It  will  be  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Gary  Taylor.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  statement  of  R.  Max  Peterson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

by  R.  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice  President 

International  As.tociation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

APRIL  4.  1995 

The  International  As.sociation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  founded  in  1902,  is  a  quasi-governmental  organization 
of  public  agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of  North  Amenca's  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The 
Association's  governmental  members  include  the  tish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states,  provinces,  and  federal  governments 
of  the  VS.,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  All  50  states  are  members. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint,  the  Associahon  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  modest  increases  to  some  of  the 
natural  resource  agencies'  budgets.  Accordingly,  we  have  made  thoughtful  deliberahons  over  our  recommendations  and 
have  been  careful  to  support  only  prudent  and  modest  increases  where  it  is  necessary. 

The  Association  generally  supports  the  Administration's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  L'.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  funds  requested  demonstrate  a  strong  commitment  to  the  nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Presented 
below  are  the  specific  Association  recommendations  for  the  FY  1996  L'SFWS  budget. 

General  Comments  --  We  recognize  that  in  our  current  environment  of  deficit  reduction.  Congress  will  take 
steps  to  reduce  appropriations  for  some  agencies.  Programs  will  be  controlled,  reduced  or  eliminated.  A  senous  test 
for  any  program  will  be  whether  or  not  it  fits  the  basic  mission  of  the  Service  and  provides  substantial  public  benefits. 
The  Association  believes  the  programs  that  offer  the  following  characteristics  are  consistent  with  the  basic  mission  of 
the  Service  and  afford  the  highest  benefit  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  cooperating  state  agencies: 

establish  true  slate/federal  partnerships 

offer  significant  leverage  of  non-federal  funds  through  cooperative  programs 

support  efforts  to  prevent  species  and  their  habitats  from  becoming  threatened  or  endangered 

provide  fish  and  wildlife  associated  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  including  hunting  and  fishing 

provide  important  economic  and  environmental  benefits  to  large  segments  of  the  American  people 

reinvest  and  enhance  existing  public  land  holdings/refuges 

empower  states  to  best  determine  pnonty  management  action  at  the  state  level 

provide  adequate  flexibility  for  local  program  adjustment. 

We  encourage  Congress  to  measure  programs  against  these  criteria  and  to  ensure  that  programs  that  measure 
up  are  funded. 

Wallop-Breaux  and  Pittman- Robertson  --  The  Association  urges  Congress  to  continue  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  Wallop-Breaux  and  Pittman-Robertson  user  pay/user  benefit  programs  from  diversion  from  their  intended 
purpose.   Public  support  of  user  fee  programs  will  continue  if  the  funds  provided  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  Service  appropriation  request  apparently  would  shift  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Funds  to 
the  Boating  Safety  Fund.  That  would  require  legislation.   Last  year  the  American  League  of  Anglers  and  Boaters 
developed  a  consensus  proposal  to  provide  permanent  funding  for  the  Boating  Safety  Account  without  adversely 
impacting  the  apportionment  to  fne  states  for  sport  fish  restoration.  Any  legislative  fix  to  the  Boating  Safety  Account 
should  not  negatively  effect  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  program.  The  Association  remains  committed  to  the  ALAB 
consensus  proposal  and  is  concerned  that  the  Service  is  basing  an  appropriations  request  on  proposed  legislation  that 
does  not  reflect  the  ALAB  consensus. 

National  Biolo.gical  Service  --  The  Association  continues  to  be  concerned  about  the  stability  and  productivity  of 
programs  and  functions  that  were  transferred  from  the  FWS  to  the  NBS.  More  than  80%  of  the  funds  and  90%  of  the 
personnel  that  initially  made  up  the  National  Biological  Service,  such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Cooperative  Units,  the 
Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study,  the  data  collection  and  analysis  for  waterfowl  management  and 
regulation,  and  substantial  other  necessary  research  is  vital  to  the  ongoing  mission  and  operation  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  provide  vital  support  to  state  fish  and  wildlife  management.  In  the  event  there  is  subsequent 
congressional  action  that  would  alter  the  present  make-up  of  the  NBS.  the  Association  urges  that  those  vital  fish  and 
wildlife  research  and  support  functions  be  returned  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  their  funding,  staff,  and 
congressional  authorization  intact. 

Wildlife  Nongame  Grants  to  States  --  The  Association  strongly  advocates  Congressional  support  through 
appropnation  of  the  full  authorized  funding  level  for  both  the  1980  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  (Nongame)  Act 
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(authorized  at  $5  million)  and  the  1992  Partnerships  for  Wildlife  Act  (aulhonzed  at  $6.25  million).  This  i 
high  funding  priority  for  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  FY  1996;  the  Association  has  supported  federal-state 
nongame  funding  for  many  years.  Without  a  prevention  strategy  for  these  species,  we  will  continue  to  see  species 
move  into  the  threatened  or  endangered  species  category  with  all  the  expenses  and  disruption  that  entails. 

The  Association  greatly  appreciates  the  Administrations  request  of  SI  million  for  the  Partnerships  for  Wildlife 
Act,  which  is  matched  by  the  states  and  by  private  organizations.  That  amount  is  clearly  inadequate  and  the  need  for 
this  program  is  exemplified  by  its  success  in  its  two-year  history.  For  example,  in  FY  95,  the  FWS  received  over  100 
grant  proposals  from  35  states.  We  expect  these  cooperative  proposals  to  increase  dramatically  in  the  years  ahead. 
Because  increases  in  federal  funds  are  matched  equally  by  both  state  and  pnvate  monies,  this  is  a  very  effective 
program. 

The  Association  continues  to  strongly  advocate  the  expansion  of  the  Pittman- Robertson  user  benefit-user  pay 
program  begun  in  1937  to  additional  recreation  equipment  to  support  an  adequate  non-game  program.  There  is 
broad  based  support  for  this  program.  This  extension  of  the  successful  user-pay/user-benefit  model  to  all  outdoor 
users  and  all  fish  and  wildlife  species  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Association.  We  are  actively  building  support  from 
outdoor  recreationisis,  conseryationists,  and  outdoor  recreation  industries  to  broaden  the  existing  user  fees  to 
additional  sources. 

Through  the  cooperative  partnerships  between  the  stale  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  and  the  pnvate  sector 
created  by  these  programs,  we  can  begin  to  address  preventive,  comprehensive,  and  broad  scale  management  to  ensure 
the  vitality  of  fish,  wildlife  and  plant  species  and  their  habitats.  Taking  prudent  actions  to  prevent  endangerment 
simply  makes  good  ecological  and  economic  sense. 

These  efforts  will  also  provide  expanded  recreational  and  educational  opportunities  for  Americans  to  enjoy 
wildlife  in  natural  settings  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  life  needs  and  habitat 
requirements.  Public  demands  for  these  activities  continue  to  increase  and  are  unmet  under  existing  programs. 

Endangered  Species   -  The  increase  of  $28  million  for  Endangered  Species,  Section  6  Grants,  to  slates  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  proposed  budget.  These  funds  would  help  resolve  contentious  issues  surrounding  endangered 
species  and  should  be  encouraged.  We  highly  recommend,  however.  Ihat  these  funds  be  made  available  to  the  slates 
through  the  Section  6  Cooperative  Agreement  process  and  not  be  restricted  only  to  land  acqui.silion  for  approved 
Habitat  Conservation  Plans.  Individual  states  should  decide  the  best  mix  of  information,  incentives  and  acquisition  lo 
achieve  habitat  conservation  and  recovery  objectives.  States  that  received  these  grants  would  develop  and  implement 
plans  in  cooperation  wilh  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  would  allow  incidental  take  permits  to  be  issued 
without  necessarily  going  through  the  HCP  process.  This  administrative  flexibility  will  encourage  states  and  pnvate 
property  owners  to  develop  broader  recovery  activities  that  will  meet  the  conservation  goals  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  while  building  stronger  partnerships  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  HCPs,  where  appropnate,  other  incentives  to 
encourage  good  stewardship  by  non-federal  landowners  such  as  conservation  easements,  purchase  of  development 
nghts  and  development  of  conservation  agreements  should  be  used. 

North  Amencan  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  Activities   -  The  Association  recommends  that  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act  be  funded  at  the  full  authonzation  level  of  $20  million.  This  cooperative  program  Ihat 
requires  at  least  a  1:1  non- federal  match  is  a  highly  successful  non- regulatory  incentive  based  program  that  has  shown 
substantial  results  in  restonng  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  bird  populations.  While  the  $12  million  requested  in  the 
budget  restores  the  program  to  its  1994  base  level  it  remains  well  below  the  reauthonzed  level  of  $20  million.  The 
tremendous  success  of  this  program  in  generating  in  excess  of  a  2:1  match  from  non-federal  sources  plus  the  acreage 
secured  or  enhanced  warrants  its  full  appropnation. 

The  Association  is  pleased  with  the  $60,000  increase  to  implement  the  North  Amencan  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan,  but  recognizes  that  an  additional  $1 .2  million  is  needed  for  the  Service  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
joint  ventures.  Joint  Ventures  are  the  "engine"  of  plan  implementation,  and  these  partnerships  need  to  be  supported. 
The  Association  continues  to  recommend  that  Congress  appropnate  an  additional  $5  million  to  collect  data  and 
monitor  16  pnontv  goose  and  brant  populations  across  North  America  as  part  of  the  Arctic  Goose  loinl  Venture. 
Currently  there  are  no  operational  breeding  population  surveys  or  pre-harvesi  banding  programs  on  populations  ol 
Arctic  geese.  This  information  is  needed  for  management  of  these  migratory,  international  resources. 

The  Association  believes  that  evaluation  of  on -I  he -ground  wetland  habitat  enhancement  activities  under  the 
North  Amencan  Plan,  Farm  Bill  and  other  programs  is  extremely  important  to  be  sure  which  activities  are  most 
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effective  and  to  guide  long-term  efforts.  We  recommend  thai  a  minimum  of  jSO.OCO  per  year  be  .illocated  for  a  10 
year  period  to  conduct  essential  evaluation  work. 

Migratory  Bird  Management    -  The  Association  remains  concerned  that  the  base  budget  for  the  management 
of  migratory  birds  has  not  been  increased  for  many  years.  Inflation  and  increased  operating  costs  have  escalated  and 
any  enhanced  funding  in  recent  years  has  been  provided  with  its  use  already  earmarked.  Additional  funding  is  needed 
to  facilitate  meeting  program  objectives  for  migratorv'  bird  conservation.  The  Association  recommends  an  increase  of 
$2  million  to  address  this  need. 

In  addition,  the  Association  supports  the  Services  commitment  to  Adaptive  Resources  Management  but  stresses 
that  strengthening  data  bases  is  necessary.  Adaptive  Resource  Management  offers  excellent  potential  for  strengthening 
federal/state  relations. 

The  Association  is  supportive  of  efforts  to  amend  the  I  '.S./Canada  Migratory  Bird  Convention.  As  negotiations 
progress  we  are  optimistic  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  and  an  amendment  successfully  completed. 
Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  agreement  will  focus  on  the  need  for  proper  monitoring.  The  Association  feels  strongly  that 
funds  must  be  available  to  properly  monitor  subsistence  harvest  in  Alaska. 

The  Service  obtained  $4.1 18  million  in  FY  1095  to  carry  out  responsibilities  defined  in  the  i;>88  amendments 
to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con.servation  Act  of  1980  for  Nongame  Birds.  These  funds  are  spent  on  a  diversity  of  nongame 
birds  including  songbirds,  wading  birds,  raptors,  etc.  A  modest  increase  of  $621.000  is  requested  for  1996  which  the 
Association  strongly  supports.  Many  of  these  efforts  are  conducted  in  partnership  with  slate  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
particularly  through  the  Partners  in  Flight  program  for  the  conservation  of  .songbirds  and  raptors  that  migrate  between 
our  temperate  forests  and  grasslands  to  the  tropical  regions  in  Latin  Amenca.  This  is  a  classic  example  of  acting  now 
to  conserve  many  of  these  declining  species  thereby  preventing  them  from  becoming  endangered.  This  is  a  cost 
efficient  way  to  conduct  our  conservation  efforts. 

Since  the  early  I980's,  there  has  been  little  ctfort  devoted  to  correcting  data  deficiencies  related  to  the 
management  of  webless  migratory  game  birds.  There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  better  population  and  harvest  survey 
information  for  species  such  as  woodcock,  mourning  doves,  sandhill  cranes  and  rails.  The  Association  wishes  to  stress 
the  importance  of  webless  migratory  game  bird  management  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Services'  programs  and 
responsibilities,  and  as  this  program  evolves,  necessary  bud^^ets  must  as  well. 

The  Association  is  plea.sed  to  see  $1 13,000  made  available  to  qualifying  states  for  implementation  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information  Program.   However,  this  funding  falls  well  short  of  the  resources  necessary  to 
implement  the  program.  The  Association  is  particularly  concerned  that  insufficient  funds  are  available  to  assist  all 
states  in  coming  on  line.  The  A.s.sociation  urges  Congress  to  provide  full  funding. 

Refuges  and  Wildlife  --  The  A.ssociation  recognizes  and  supports  high  priority  land  acquisition  for  Wildlife 
Refuges  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  nationally  important  wetlands,  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  (including  threatened 
and  endangered  species)  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.   However,  in  years  of  continued  budget  shortfall  and 
underfundingof  the  operation  and  management  of  existing  Refuges,  we  senously  question  the  wisdom  of  continued 
iand  acquisition  without  providing  adequate  funding  for  refuge  operation  and  maintenance. 

Traditionally  the  Association  has  supported  an  increase  m  the  funding  requested  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  I'pkeep  activities  addressing  the  critical  needs  of  the  refuge 
system  are  vitally  important.  High  priority  should  be  given  to  maintaining  refuge  maintenance  and  operations  at  a 
level  that  adequately  protects  wildlife  refuges  and  provides  for  wildlife  dependent  recreational  uses.  The  Association 
encourages  Congress  to  consider  the  appropriate  changes  in  legislation  to  permit  funding  ci  operaiion  and 
maintenance  requirements  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Fund.  The  Association  further  recommends  that  the 
disbursement  ratio  from  recreation/entrance  fees  charged  on  refuges  be  reversed.  Seventy  percent  of  the  fees  collected 
would  therefore  be  available  for  refuge  operations  and  maintenance. 

The  As.sociation  recommends  full  funding  lor  the  Reluge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund;  the  FY  96  budget  request  is 
only  70%  of  the  full  funding  level.  These  funds  are  used  to  offset  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  .stale  and  local 
governments.   Full  funding  will  ease  financial  burdens  lo  counties  containing  refuges,  thus  fulfilling  the  government's 
obligations  pursuant  to  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Acl. 

Pnvale  Lands  Program  --  The  Association  recognizes  Ihal  partnerships  with  pnvale  landowners  are  essential  in 
advancing  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  supports  the  $1 .4.''  million  increase  in  the  Trust  Species  Habitats  targeted 
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to  specific  areas  of  pnmarv  federal  concern  such  as  miyratorv  birds,  wetlands,  and  threatened  and  endanjtered  species. 
The  Association  urges  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  cooperate  with  and  be  responsive  to  the  needs  identified  by  state 
fish  and  wildlife  ajtencies  in  implementing  these  programs.  In  the  past  the  Association  has  voiced  concerns  about 
adequate  coordination  of  the  Partnerships  for  Wildlife  Projiram  with  ongoing  efforts  of  the  states  to  provide  assistance 
to  pnvate  landowners.  The  Association  believes  that  planned  expenditures  in  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  program 
involving  pnvate  land  should  be  tai;geted  for  enhancement  of  habitat  such  as  wetlands  that  pnmarily  benefits 
migratory  birds.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  wetland  enhancement  projects  that  would  benefit  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds. 

fisheries  -  -  The  Service  proposes  to  close  or  transfer  to  the  slates  eleven  fish  hatchenes,  eight  of  which  are 
located  in  the  Southeast.  The  Association  is  very  concerned  about  the  Service's  planned  divestiture  of  a  major  portion 
of  the  National  Fish  Hatchery  program,  and  opposes  its  retreat  from  sport  fisheries  partnerships  with  state  agencies 
needing  federal  hatchery  support.  Major  hatchery  closures  will  seriously  disrupt  ongoing  Federal-State  cooperative 
fishery  management  programs,  and  must  be  seen  as  a  disruption  of  long-standing  partnerships  between  state  and 
federal  agencies.  If  divestiture  of  hatchenes  is  required  due  to  budget  redirection  or  transfer  of  funds  to  other  Service 
programs,  these  reasons  must  be  openly  discussed  and  defended.  If  closure  is  unavoidable,  strong  transitional  support 
must  be  offered  to  states  which  must  accept  these  hatchenes  or  they  will  be  closed.  The  Association  urges  the  Service 
to  reexamine  the  hatchery  closure  plans  that  are  unequally  applied  between  regions.  The  Association  also  wants  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  opposes  the  use  of  Federal  Aid  Administrative  funds  to  support  hatchery  transfers.  Administrative 
funds  are  clearly  provided  for  administration  of  the  W-B  program,  and  the  use  of  such  funds  for  financing  operations 
and  maintenance  of  fish  hatchenes  transferred  to  the  States  is  certainly  not  a  part  of  administenng  an  ongoing 
program,  and  therefore  we  believe  inappropriate,  and  maybe  illegal.  We  believe  that  the  Federal-State-pnvate 
partnership  that  is  the  foundation  of  this  user  benefit-user  pay  program  needs  some  time  to  work  out  the  best  way  to 
transition  certain  hatchenes  to  the  States.  We  ask  that  funding  be  provided  through  FY  1996  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  such  a  cooperative  review  by  the  USFWS,  States  and  user  groups. 

Other  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Budget  Items    -  Recognizing  the  essential  and  important  research  and  field 
work  that  the  Service  has  conducted  concerning  contaminants  through  the  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment 
Program,  the  Association  is  concerned  by  the  drastic  cuts  which  are  requested  for  the  program  in  1 906.  Because  of  the 
reliance  by  States  and  tribes  on  Information  from  this  program,  reductions  will  not  only  affect  the  Service  program,  but 
those  of  Its  partner  States  and  tnbes.  Given  that  the  program  is  the  backbone  for  all  federal  damage  assessment 
programs,  the  Association  suggests  level  funding  for  this  program. 

The  Washington  Slate  Ccosystem  Project,  which  is  entenng  its  fifth  year,  is  designed  to  evaluate  innovative 
approaches  to  reverse  the  decline  in  farmland  wildlife,  wetlands  and  npanan  areas  in  the  slate  of  Washington.  It 
shows  promise  of  substantial  benefits  to  a  wide  vanety  of  fish  and  wildlife  by  providing  habitat  diversity  on  pnvate 
lands.  The  Association  supports  the  continuation  of  this  proiect  at  51.483  million  for  FY  1996. 

The  Association  supports  the  Administrations  request  of  55  million  to  support  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation.  Each  dollar  Congress  provides  to  the  Foundation  is  matched  by  state  and  pnvate  sources  for  programs 
such  as  neotropical  migratory  birds  and  inland  and  manne  fishenes. 


The  Association  supports  FWS"  continued  production  of  the  "Wildlife  Review"  and  "Fishery  Review"  publications 
vital  to  research  and  management  of  natural  resources. 

The  Association  appreciates  the  increased  request  of  51.8  million  for  hydropower  licensing  and  mitigation 
studies  to  a  total  of  53.3  million.  This  reflects  the  huge  burden  placed  on  the  Service  by  the  many  FERC  relicensing 
studies  required  as  a  large  number  of  licenses  expire  and  must  be  relicensed.  The  Association  strongly  urges  Congress 
to  provide  this  additional  funding  to  allow  the  Service  to  adequately  review  and  propose  hydropower 
licensing/relicensing  requirements.  Adequate  information  is  essential  before  long-term  licenses  are  granted. 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  Bears  Bluff  Field  Station  be  rehabilitated  as  the  Bears  Bluff  Fisheries 
Coordination  Office  to  serve  as  a  focus  point  for  Service  operations  in  the  restoration  and  recovery  of  endangered  and 
depleted  anadromous  fish  species.  The  Association  recommends  the  addition  of  52.0  million  for  site  rehabilitation  and 
construction  and  5500.000  for  additional  operating  funds. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE:  fflSTORIC  PRESERVATION 
FUND 

WITNESS 

RAY  LUCE,  OHIO  STATE  fflSTORIC  PRESERVATION  OFFICER  AND 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  HISTORIC  PRESER- 
VATION OFFICERS 

Mr.  Regula.  Next,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers. 

We're  glad  to  welcome  a  fellow  Buckeye. 

Mr.  Luce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  still  only  get  five  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Luce.  Rats. 

My  name  is  Ray  Luce.  I'm  the  State  historic  preservation  officer 
for  Ohio  and  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers. 

The  written  testimony  is  available  and  will  give  more  detail 

Mr.  Regula.  It  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Luce  [continuing].  Of  what  we're  looking  for. 

I  wanted  to  highlight  a  few  parts  of  that.  The  first  of  those  is 
that  the  historic  preservation  program  which  was  set  out  by  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  is  very  much  a  governmental  re- 
sponsibility which  benefits  all  segments  of  the  Nation.  The  purpose 
of  that  is  in  the  testimony,  which  I  think  is  excellent  when  it  talks 
about  the  reasons  and  the  benefits  of  preserving  our  heritage  and 
why  that's  important  to  us. 

While  the  Government  has  a  real  interest  in  preserving  that  her- 
itage, the  Government  certainly  should  not  own  and  should  not 
manage  all  historic  sites  or  all  areas  that  are  important  to  us.  And 
that's  why  for  me  this  system  is  so  beneficial,  because  it  provides 
all  levels  in  terms  of  that.  In  fact,  I  think  it's  a  model  in  partner- 
ship at  the  Federal  level.  The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Advi- 
sory Council  provide  national  standards,  mediation,  advice.  It 
means  that  the  whole  process,  there's  a  common  starting  point,  so 
that  Federal  agencies  that  are  working  in  any  part  of  the  country 
or  developers  that  are  working  anywhere  will  have  a  common  set 
of  beginning  points.  It  also  develops  standard  technical  material 
that's  very  useful,  has  a  resolution  process  which,  again,  is  a  model 
one  in  terms  of  allowing  the  agency  the  final  say. 

On  the  State  level,  the  States  actually  implement  the  program 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  pay  half  the  cost,  as  well  as  imple- 
menting it,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  great  bargains  that  we  have. 
As  part  of  that,  National  Register  nominations.  Advisory  Council, 
Tax  Act  projects — on  the  Advisory  Council,  for  example,  there  are 
70,000  projects  a  year  that  the  States  review,  and  the  Council  only 
sees  about  2  percent  of  those.  So  most  of  the  work  really  is  done 
in  the  States.  The  Tax  Act,  last  year  there  were  500  projects,  $486 
million,  that  are  providing  revitalization  for  communities. 

At  the  local  level,  there's  a  10  percent  passthrough,  so  that 
there's  some  limited  $3  million  for  the  Nation,  which  is  very  lim- 
ited funding,  but  really  does  help  provide  them  with  some  of  the 
capabilities  to  do  it,  and  they're  assuming  an  increasing  amount  of 
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that  responsibility,  as  they  should,  in  terms  of  looking  after  the 
historic  resources  that  are  in  their  community. 

On  the  private  level,  much  coordinated  through  the  National 
Trust,  with  the  main  street  program,  innercity  ventures,  informa- 
tion— again,  a  partnership  involving  all  of  these  plus  other  groups. 

It's  also,  in  my  mind,  a  model  of  leveraging.  Not  only  is  there  a 
match  requirement,  which  provided  $22  million  in  direct  match  last 
year,  but  a  direct  in  terms  of  the  tax  benefits,  which  last  year  were 
15  times  the  amount,  leveraging  the  amount  that  was  appropriated 
to  the  States,  and  we've  just  look  at  it  from  the  start.  It's  about 
30  to  1  in  terms  of  leveraging  those  funds.  The  other  ones  in  terms 
of  amenities  in  communities,  tourism,  all  of  those. 

Also  a  model  group  log  grant  program,  where  the  way  we're  mov- 
ing, it's  given  to  the  States,  allow  States  some  ability  to  look  at  pri- 
orities, and  a  model  funding  source,  and,  as  you  know,  it's  offshore 
oil  revenues,  not  general  tax  revenues  in  terms  of  that.  In  sum- 
mary, I  think  it's  a  program  which  is  working  very  well,  leveraging 
additional  funds,  focusing  on  the  congressional  purpose.  There  is, 
as  you  know,  dire  need  for  additional  funds.  I'd,  frankly,  like  to  be 
able  to  request  far  more  than  the  $32  million  which  we're  able  to, 
but 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  don't. 

Mr.  Luce  [continuing].  We  didn't.  [Laughter.] 

We  didn't.  We  think  it's  a  great  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  is  the  State  treating  you,  the  State  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  Luce.  We  are  looking,  trying  to  get  additional  funding  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  get  now  from  the  State? 

Mr.  Luce.  From  the  State  in  terms  of  direct  cash,  it's  about 
$200,000  plus  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  given  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  much  Federal? 

Mr.  Luce.  Federal  is  about  $800,000. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  budget  is  about  a  million? 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  use  volunteers? 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  do  you  get  any  private  contributions? 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  use  some  of  this  to  leverage  those  probably? 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  huge  unmet  needs,  obviously,  but  we'll 
have  to  make  the  suit  fit  the  cloth,  and  you  understand. 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  your  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you've  been  listening  to  the  news,  you  know 
there's  some  interest  in  reducing  the  deficit.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Luce.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  nice  to  see  you,  Ray. 

Mr.  Luce.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Luce  follows:] 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

Testimony  on  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 

Fiscal  Year  1996 

W.  Ray  Luce,  PhD.,  Ohio  SHPO 

President 

National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  in 
support  of  an  appropriation  of  $  32  for  the  States  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.' 

The  National  Conference  represents  the  gubematorially  appointed  officials  that  carry  out 
the  national  historic  preservation  program  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  provides  half  the  cost  of 
administering  the  federal  preservation  program — the  States  and  other  non-federal  sources 
contribute  the  rest. 

Historic  Preservation  Is  a  National  Purpose 

"The  spirit  and  direction  of  the  Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  in  its  historic 
heritage;  ...  the  preservation  of  this  irreplaceable  heritage  is  in  the  public  interest  so  that  its  vital 
legacy  of  cultural,  educational,  esthetic,  inspirational,  economic,  and  energy  benefits  will  be 
maintained  and  enriched  for  future  generations  of  Americans."^ 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations  and 
in  partnership  with  the  States,  local  governments,  Indian  tribes,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  to  .  .  .foster  conditions  under  which  our  modem  society  and  our  prehistoric  and 
historic  resources  can  exist  in  productive  harmony  and  fulfill  the  social  ,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  present  and  future  generations"  ' 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  clearly  states  the  governmental  purpose  of  the 
historic  preservation  program.  Under  the  act,  historic  preservation  in  America  is  not  mere 
reverence  for  the  past:  it  is  a  tool  for  coordinating  new  development  with  our  past.  Historic 
preservation  allows  Americans  to  decide,  collectively  and  carefully,  which  of  our  older  places 
are  important  and  which  ones  are  not.  Historic  preservation  means  making  a  thoughtful  effort  to 

'The  National  Conference  supports  a)  an  appropriation  of  $7  million  for  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  $2  raillion  for  Tribal  Grants,  and  $2  million  for  restoration  grants  for  historically  black  colleges, 
b)  a  FY  96  appropriation  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  of  $3,063  million,  and  c)  we  strongly 
support  the  maintenance  of  level  funding  and  FTEs  for  the  cultural  programs  in  the  National  Park  Service,  NRP 


National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  Section  1,  16  USC  470- 
^16  USC  470(1). 
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meet  today's  needs  in  ways  that  also  retain  and  use  our  important  historic  resources. 

Historic  preservation  is  a  contract  with  our  past  and  an  investment  in  our  future.  Of  those 
historic  places  handed  over  to  us  from  our  past,  which  ones  will  we,  in  turn,  hand  over  to  our 
children?  The  national  historic  preservation  program  sets  up  an  operating  system  to  include 
government  in  making  those  decisions. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund  Leverages  Investment 

Historic  Preservation  Fund  ^propriations  leverage  non-federal  investment  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  requires  every  federal  dollar  to  be  matched 
before  grantees  are  reimbursed.  State  govenmients,  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
provided  $22  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  as  direct  match.^ 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  also  directly  leverages  rehabilitation  activity  through  the 
rehab  tax  credit.  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  approved  over  SOO  rehabilitation  projects  for 
investment  tax  credits  which  has  a  total  construction  impact  of  $486  million' — an  amount  over 
ten  times  greater  than  the  federal  appropriation.  Most  of  this  construction  activity  focused  on 
housing — a  total  of  6,800  units,  2,200  of  which  were  for  low/moderate  income  tenants. 

In  terms  of  secondary  leverage,  the  impaa  stretches  widely  across  America.  Heritage 
tourism,  a  multi-billion  dollar  industry,  relies  on  historic  places.  HPF  supported  surveys  and 
inventories  provide  background  information  for  interpretation  and  tourist  promotion. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  has  made  a  dramatic  impaa  on  small  town  retail  through 
the  Main  Street  program,  started  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  "Main  Street" 
has  joined  the  American  lexicon,  meaning  the  combination  of  historic  preservation  and  marketing 
techniques  for  downtown  economic  development. 

Historic  preservation,  by  documenting  the  significance  of  neighborhoods  and  highlighting 
their  architectural  character  and  local  history  stimulates  neighborhood  pride  and  attracts  rehab- 
minded  home  buyers.  Historic  designations,  such  as  National  Register  listing,  have  been  a  first 
step  in  community  revitalization  across  the  country.  These  revitalized  neighborhoods  have  been 
a  key  element  for  many  communities  in  attracting  new  businesses. 

Inter-governmental  Historic  Preservation  Team 

In  one  sense.  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  differ  fundamentally  from  the  other 
public  witnesses.  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  do  Federal  work  on  the  interagency  part- 
nership set  up  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  USC  470).  The  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  are  indispensable  members  of  the  intergovernmental  operating  system  that 
carries  out  the  historic  preservation  program.  This  Federal-state  compact  dates  fi-om  the  very 
begiiming  of  the  program.   One  of  the  Secretary's  first  actions  was  to  contact  each  governor  and 

*While  the  Act  requires  a  40%  non-federal  match,  actual  State  appropriations  for  historic  preservation 
activities  axe  much  higher  as  many  States  fund  restoration  grant  programs  (eg.  PA  $2.4  million,  MD  Si  million) 
and  provide  rehabilitation  lax  incentives  (eg,  MM,  RI,  WI). 

'nPS  figures  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
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ask  him  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  Federal  government,  under  federal  law,  set  the 
standards,  administrative  structure  and  asked  the  States  to  do  the  work  and  provide  half  the  cost. 
The  national  historic  preservation  program  was  ahead  of  its  time  by  establishing  a  block  grant 
to  the  States  to  accomplish  a  federal  objective.  State  decisions  are  made  within  federal  standards. 

State  Historic  Preservation  OfTicer  Activities 

What  do  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  do  as  part  of  this  national  historic 
preservation  team? 

1.  identify  buildings,  sites,  structures  and  districts  of  historical  importance 

2.  maintain  information  about  historical  places  (presence  and  absence)  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies,  local  government  planners,  and  the  general  public 

3.  administer  the  National  Register  nomination  process  working  with  property  owners, 
organizations,  and  local  and  state  governments 

4.  work  with  Federal  agencies  to  resolve  any  differences  between  agency  activities  and 
historic  preservation  values  (SHPOs  review  and  resolves  preservation  issues  on  roughly 
70,000  federal  projects  annually.  While  the  Council  staff  sees  only  2%  of  them.) 

5.  assist  local  governments  who  wish  to  adopt  historic  preservation  programs 

6.  establish  formal  relationships  with  "certified"  local  governments  including  pass  through 
grants 

7.  assist  private  owners,  developers,  and  architects  in  planning  rehabilitation  of  National 
Register  buildings  using  the  20%  investment  tax  credit 

8.  conduct  limited  educational  programs:  for  govenmient  agencies,  certified  local 
governments,  preservationists,  and  the  general  public 

What  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  do  not  do.  The  50%  cut  in  1981  to  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  appropriations  reduced  the  national  preservation  program  to  a  bare  bones,  core 
program. 

For  the  first  decade  of  the  operation  of  this  historic  preservation  team.  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  were  able  to  offer  financial  incentives  to  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  restore  National  Register  listed  properties.  At  a  funding  level  of  $45  million  (in  1979), 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  re-granted  over  half  of  their  allocations.  In  1981,  however, 
the  appropriations  to  the  state  part  of  the  historic  preservation  team  were  cut  in  half  for  deficit 
reduction.  As  a  result,  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  have  made  the  hard  decisions  required 
to  prune  the  historic  preservation  program  to  its  absolute  minimum. 

The  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  are  asking  for  $32  million  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  the  federal  historic  preservation 
program.  The  Governors  and  State  legislatures  have  passed  measures  to  match  the  fiscal  year 
1995  Congressional  appropriation.  States  stand  ready  to  contribute  their  share  for  fiscal  year 
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1996. 

Local  Government  Partners 

The  historic  preservation  team  also  includes  partners  from  local  government.  In  1980, 
Congress  gave  cities  and  counties  the  option  of  participating  as  certified  local  governments.  Once 
a  government  is  "certified,"  the  local  government  has  a  statutory  role  in  the  National  Register 
nomination  process  as  well  as  the  ability  to  apply  for  Historic  Preservation  Funds.  States  must 
re-grant  10%  of  their  federal  allocation  to  local  governments. 

In  the  subsequent  15  years,  many  SHPOs  and  local  governments  have  decided  to 
strengthen  that  partnership.  In  Georgia,  for  example  many  localities  undertake  most  of  the 
SHPO's  role  in  working  with  federal  agencies  to  reduce  adverse  impacts  on  historic  properties. 
Federal  and  State  members  of  the  preservation  team  are  currently  exploring  other  ways  to  extend 
authorities  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  local  governments. 

Conclusion 

Preserving  significant  historic  resources  is  an  important  object  of  public  policy  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Historic  Preservation  is  critical  to  maintaining  the  public  welfare.  The 
community  as  a  whole  has  an  interest  in  historic  resources,  as  the  community  has  a  stake  in  our 
history,  regardless  of  individual  ownership.  The  American  historic  preservation  program  helps 
protea  that  heritage  in  a  partnership  which  involves  Federal,  state,  local  and  private  groups.  The 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  program  leverages  substantial  matching  funds.  It  provides  block  grants 
to  the  states  from  a  dedicated  funding  source — offshore  oil  revenues. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

KARL  HESS,  FREE  WEST 

Mr.  Regula.  Free  West,  Karl  Hess. 

Are  you  going  to  free  the  West? 

Mr.  Hess.  Whatever  you  want. 

Mr.  Regula.  Then  there  won't  be  any  more  sagebrush  rebellion, 
if  we  free  the  West? 

Mr.  Hess.  Well,  actually,  sort  of,  that's  the  general  topic.  I  come 
here  primarily,  however,  wearing  another  hat,  I  guess.  My  com- 
ments are  related  to  public  land  grazing,  and,  in  fact,  I'm  a  senior 
environmental  fellow  at  the  Cato  Institute  and  we'll  be  releasing  a 
policy  analysis  that  will  in  great  detail  go  through  these  comments. 

But,  briefly,  yes,  I  am  from  the  sagebrush  area.  And  where  I'm 
from  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  the  sagebrush  rebellion,  I  guess 
you  might  say,  is  burning  along  quite  rapidly.  In  places  like  Catron 
County,  New  Mexico  people  are,  unfortunately,  I  think,  close  to  ex- 
changing more  than  words. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  what  I  read  in  the  news,  it's  getting  pretty 
tense. 

Mr.  Hess.  It  is.  They're  really — ^the  environmentalists  and  the 
ranchers  have  lived  together  quite  well  until  recent  years,  and 
right  now  people  are  starting  to  carry  guns,  and  much  of  it  is  relat- 
ed to  the  public  land  grazing  system,  and  the  reform  that's  been 
offered  so  far  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Regula.  Give  me  in  a  nutshell  what  you  think  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hess.  Okay.  Effective  range  reform  should  be  based  on  three 
things.  One,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  fiscal  soundness.  The 
fact  is  the  grazing  program  is  deeply  in  the  red.  We  can  debate  how 
much,  but  it  is  in  the  red.  Taxpayers  have  to  assume  the  cost.  So 
the  question  is,  how  do  we  deal  with  it?  Do  we  raise  grazing  fees? 
No.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  that's  not  the  way 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  we  do? 

Mr.  Hess.  We  have  to  look  at  the  cost  data.  We  have  to  look  at 
ending  all  of  the  subsidies  to  public  land  ranchers.  We  have  to  look 
at  ways  that  we  can  actually  shift  the  cost  out  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice/BLM  budgets  to  ranchers  in  terms  of  monitoring  and  mitiga- 
tion. And,  more  importantly,  we  need  to  look  at  ways  in  which  we 
can  beg^n  to  effectively  reduce  planning  costs  and  ways  we  can  ef- 
fectively reduce  other  elements  in  the  Forest  Service  budget 
through  two  ways. 

One  is  marketization.  I  think  it's  very  important,  for  a  number 
of  reasons  that  are  in  my  statement,  that  we  look  at  totally 
marketizing  public  land  grazing;  we  take  the  grazing  permits, 
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make  them  marketable  for  people  other  than  ranchers  and  for  uses 
other  than  simply  ranching 

Mr.  Regula.  Put  them  up  for  bid? 

Mr.  Hess.  No.  Right  now,  ranchers  can  sell  their  grazing  permit 
to  another  rancher. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hess.  And  the  point  is,  this  excludes  environmentalists  for 
all  practical  purposes.  They  should  be  able  to  buy  those  permits, 
but,  more  than  that,  we  should  expand  the  economic  usage  you  can 
put  grass  to. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  if  we  did  that,  we'd  have  a  real  revolution. 

Mr.  Hess.  Well,  no,  because  I  think  what  we're  talking  about  is 
a  willing  buyer/willing  seller  arrangement. 

And  then,  secondly,  I  think  we  have  to  be  able  to  look  at  ways 
in  which  ranchers  and  nonranchers  can  be  entrepreneurs.  Why 
should  you  only  be  able  to  use  your  grass  for  cattle?  Why  can't  you 
use  it  for  what  people  want  to  demand:  more  recreation  and  wild- 
life? 

And,  secondly,  the  issue  of  decentralization — well,  let  me  just — 
the  question  of  user  fees,  I  think  it's  important,  if  we're  talking 
about  markets 

Mr.  Regula.  Take  about  a  minute  because  I'm  going  to  have  to 
go  vote.  We'll  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Hess.  You  are?  Okay. 

The  last  point  is  decentralization.  I  think  it's  important  to  look 
at  modes  of  decentralizing  in  which  we  can  shift  authority  over 
management  on  an  experimental  basis  within  grazing  districts  or 
watersheds  and  look  at  ways  in  which  local  areas  can  collect  fees 
and  actually  reduce  the  grazing  budgets  of  these 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  think  of  leasing  some  of  these  lands 
to  the  State  for  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Hess.  I  don't  think  that's  the  best  idea  for  two  reasons.  One, 
there's  a  lot  more  money  the  Federal  Government  can  make  by  as- 
sessing fees  itself.  And,  secondly,  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  solve 
the  underlying  problems  of  public  land  grazing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hess.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  wish  we  had  more  time.  It's  a  subject  that  needs 
discussion. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hess  follows:] 
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Reforming  Public  Grazing  Lands 

by 
Karl  Hess,  Jr  ,  Ph  D 

IntrodMCtion 

Public  grazing  lands  have  been  a  source  of  conflict  and  divisiveness  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century    Time  and  again,  reformers  have  sought  change  on  the  range  but  failed.  They  have 
been  unable  to  untangle  the  Gordian  Knot  of  issues  that  hold  public  grazing  lands  captive  to  a 
century  of  fiscal  and  environmental  mismanagement. 

•  Fiscal  Soundness  of  the  Federal  Grazing  Program.    Federal  grazing  does  not  pay  its 
way.  Since  the  end  of  Worid  War  II,  tajqjayers  have  had  to  shoulder  an  increasing  share 
of  the  costs  of  private  grazing  on  public  lands.  Today,  the  annual  combined  deficit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service's  grazing  programs  is  $75  million.  When 
related  appropriations  are  counted  for,  the  annual  deficit  approaches  $200  million. 

•  Natural  Resource  Equity.  Roughly  1/lOOth  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  or  2 
percent  of  the  nation's  cattle  produce?,  enjoy  special  privileges  on  the  nation's  264 
million  acres  of  federal  grazing  lands.  Private-land  ranchers,  environmentalists  and  the 
non-ranching  public  question  the  equity  of  limiting  private  use  of  public  forage  to  livestock 
production.  They  see  it  as  a  government-mandated,  land-use  monopoly. 

•  Rangeland  Health.  Ecological  conditions  on  public  grazing  lands  have  improved  since  the 
closing  of  the  open  range  in  1934.  Yet,  many  Americans  remain  dissatisfied.  They  feel 
that  grazing  lands  are  not  healing  &st  enough  and  that  they  are  not  meeting  public  needs. 
The  dispute  over  rangeland  heahh  is  ultimately  a  conflict  over  land-use  values. 
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Babbitt's  Rangeland  Reform 

Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt's  response  to  public-land  grazing  issues  is  "Rangeland 
Reform  '94  "  Today,  elements  of  "Rangeland  Reform  '94"  are  in  the  final  stage  of  the  rule- 
making process    Mr.  Babbitt's  reform  package,  however,  is  deeply  flawed 

•  Grazing  Fee  Bugaboo    Although  not  included  in  the  final  rule-making,  higher  fees  remain 
a  range  reform  priority— a  priority  that  will  not  end  the  fiscal  crisis  of  federal  grazing. 
First,  revenues  generated  by  new  fees  will  not  cover  costs  added  by  Mr  Babbitt's  range 
reform    Second,  higher  fees  are  unfair    Like  it  or  not,  below-cost  grazing  is  capitalized 
into  the  value  of  grazing  permits    Third,  many  ranchers  receive  more  in  federal  subsidies 
than  they  pay  in  grazing  fees   Fourth,  the  fee  issue  is  a  stumbling  block  to  real  reform 

•  False  Empowerment    As  a  major  step  toward  decentralizing  decision-making  and 
expanding  the  voice  of  the  public  in  federal  grazing  management,  Mr.  Babbitt  plans  to 
create  citizen-based.  Resource  Advisory  Councils    Good  intentions  aside,  the  councils 
would  be  largely  cosmetic    They  would  be  nothing  more  than  rubber  stamps  for  a 
decision-making  process  that  is  hemmed-in  by  mountains  of  laws  and  regulations. 

•  Commanding  and  Controlling  Nature.  The  heart  of  Mr  Babbitt's  reform  is  ecosystem 
management—through  standards  and  guidelines-to  improve  rangeland  health 
Although  ecosystem  management  is  sound  in  principle,  Mr.  Babbitt's  version  of  it  means 
more  regulations  for  a  grazing  program  that  is  already  over-regulated.  Yet,  more 
regulations  will  not  correct  the  institutional  and  policy  flaws  that  encourage  overgrazing, 
reward  bad  management,  and  punish  the  best  of  public-land  ranchers    New  rules  will  not 
fix  the  disincentives  of  the  grazing  system  or  stop  the  bad  management  practices  sustained 
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by  a  litany  of  range  improvement,  protection,  reclamation  and  emergency-feed  subsidies. 
Putting  Range  Reform  Back  on  Track 

Range  reform  that  works  must  fiscally  overhaul  the  deficit-ridden,  federal  grazing  program 
by  streamlining  the  operations  of  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service.  Second,  it  must  reverse  a 
century  of  failed  multiple-use  management  by  trading  command-control  practices  for  fi-ee  market 
processes  and  mechanisms    Third,  it  must  seek  ways  to  decentralize  and  diversify  public-land 
management  so  as  to  truly  shift  power  fi-om  distant  bureaucrats  to  local  people. 

•  Get  Federal  Grazing  Out  of  the  Red.  Raising  grazing  fees  will  only  promote  war  on  the 
federal  range.  To  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  the  grazing  program,  the  costs  and  responsibilities 
of  land  management  should  be  shifted  fi-om  the  agencies  to  pubUc-land  ranchers    First, 
private  grazing  on  pubUc  lands  should  be  paid  for  by  private  dollars.  All  range  subsidies, 
including  range  betterment  funds,  should  be  stopped.  Second,  private  ownership  of  range 
improvements  and  water  rights  on  federal  lands  should  be  national  policy  to  foster  private 
investment.  Third,  ranchers  should  assume  range  monitoring  and  mitigation  costs. 
Fourth,  allotment  goals  should  be  set  in  cooperation  with  agencies,  but  the  mechanics  of 
how  to  reach  those  goals—the  kinds  and  numbers  of  livestock  and  the  seasons  and  timing 
of  grazing-should  be  left  to  stockmen.  Fifth,  agency  planning  and  operational  budgets 
should  be  trimmed  by  marketizing  resource  uses  and  decentralizing  federal  control. 

•  Marketize  Public  Land  Use.  Grazing  permits  should  be  made  marketable  to  people  other 
than  ranchers  and  for  uses  other  that  ranching.  Commercial  uses  of  range  forage  should 
be  expanded  fi-om  livestock  feed  to  fee-recreation,  fee-hunting,  and  fee-fishing.    In 
addition,  across-the-board  user  fees  for  general  recreation  should  be  assessed  and  retained 
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by  the  agencies.  Base-property  requirements  and  subleasing  restrictions  should  be  lifted. 
Permit  tenure  should  be  extended    Lastly,  economically  and  ecologically  inefficient  small 
and  community  allotments  should  be  subject  to  restructuring  by  market  forces. 
•  Decentralize  Public-Land  Control   Experimental,  self-governing  resource  councils  should 

be  established  for  trial  periods  in  grazing  districts  and  other  appropriate  divisions  of  public 
lands.  In  areas  where  a  mix  of  ranchers  and  non-ranchers  hold  permits,  membership  and 
voting  in  the  councils  could  be  based  on  permit  ownership    Elsewhere,  it  could  be  based 
on  residence  within  the  council  area  and  use  of  council  lands  irrespective  of  residence.  In 
either  case,  funding  and  control  over  federal  rangelands  would  revert  to  the  local  level. 
Keys  to  success  might  be  how  well  the  councils  weaned  themselves  of  federal  funding, 
how  well  they  stewarded  their  public  trusts,  and  how  well  they  served  the  public's  demand 
for  wildland  resources    The  agencies  would  monitor  the  councils  and  report  to  Congress. 
Taking  Range  Reform  to  Its  Limits 

Fiscal,  market  and  decentralist  reforms  that  eliminate  subsidies,  open  rangelands  to  all 
Americans  and  return  power  to  local  citizens  will  prepare  public  grazing  lands  for  more  far- 
reaching  changes.  Self-governing  councils  could  be  established  West  wide,  replacing  the  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service  as  the  focal  point  for  public-land  management    The  councils  could  also 
become  launching  points  for  partial  or  complete  divestiture  of  federal  lands    Either  way,  they 
would  lift  the  federal  estate  out  of  the  abyss  of  centralized,  command-control  management  and 
put  them  squarely  in  the  American  tradition  of  self-rule,  individual  responsibility  and  free  markets. 


Statement  is  based  on  a  Policy  Analysis  study  authored  by  Karl  Hess,  Jr  and  Jerry  L.  Holechek 
and  published  by  the  Cato  Institute,  1000  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC,  20001. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE:  TREATY  INDIAN  CATCH 
MONITORING 

WITNESSES 

BILLY  FRANK,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FISHERIES  COM- 
MISSION 

JAMES  R.  ANDERSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NORTHWEST  INDIAN 
FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Frank.  My  name  is  Bill  Frank,  chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  with 
me  today  I  have  the  executive  director  of  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

We're  here  today  in  support  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
budget  to  implement  the  Pacific  Salmon  Interception  Treaty,  and 
a  lot  of  our  funding  comes  out  of  that  fund  in  the  Northwest  on 
salmon  management.  We're  here  to  support  Fish  and  Wildlife's 
budget  on  implementing  the  President's  Forest  Plan.  Again,  a  lot 
of  our  money  comes  out  of  that.  And  support  of  tribal  funding  to 
implement  wild  salmon  restoration  and  forest  planning  responsibil- 
ities, and  the  fourth  is  clarifying  and  directing  language  to  Federal 
agencies  regarding  tribal  management  and  community  assistance. 

I  have  Jim  here  to  fill  in  some  of  the  blanks,  and  we'll  be  out 
of  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of  changing  the  "1992"  to 
"1993"  on  your  statement. 

Mr.  Taylor  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  here,  as  Billy  said — my  name  is  Jim  An- 
derson. I'm  the  executive  director  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission,  and  we  are  here  to  let  you  know  how  very  im- 
portant the  Interior  budget  is  to  the  tribes  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  have  significant  portions  of  our  responsibilities  covered 
from  Interior,  most  of  which  is  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
portion  of  the  budget,  but  some  of  which  comes  from  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  as  well  as  other  agencies  funded  by  this  commit- 
tee, such  as  the  Forest  Service. 

We  are  here,  in  particular,  trying  to  seek  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Forest  Plan  budget  and  the  portion  that's  covered  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  have  significant  needs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  have  been  funded  to  some  extent  by  this  committee 
and  Congress,  and  those  are  very  much  appreciated.  However,  the 
amount  of  money  that's  gone  to  the  tribes  has  been  virtually  nil  for 
this  task.  We  were  told  that  in  the  need  to  get  a  budget  out  the 
first  year  that  was  the  way  it  had  to  go,  but  that  it  would  be  cor- 
rected in  the  future.  We  have  not  seen  that.  So  we're  making  our 
first  changes. 

We  look  for  co-management  relationships  between  the  tribes,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is  a  true  partner- 
ship, how  we  work  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It's  a  very  proactive 
approach,  and  we're  trying  to  continue,  and  I  think  it's  efficient 
and  cost-effective,  and  we  appreciate  the  committee's  attention  to 
this. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr:  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  follows:] 
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Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission 

6730  Manin  Way  E,,  Olympia,  Washington  98506 
Phone  (206)  438-1 180  Phone  (206)  753-9010 

HOUSE  INTE^l&'K^^i^H'feELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTeI^^*"^'^''''* 

HEARING  ON  THE  FY-96  BUDGET  FOR  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

TESTIMONY  OF 

BILL  FRANK,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 

NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

APRIL  4.  1995 

SUMMARY  OF  TRIBAL  REQUEST 

o  General  Support  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlrfe  Service  Budget  to  Implement  the  Pacific  Salmon 

Interception  Treaty 
o  General  Support  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Budget  to  Implement  The  President's  Forest  Plan 

o  Support  for  Tribal  Funding  to  Implement  Wild  Salmonjd  Restoration  and  Forest  Planning 

Responsibilities 
o  Clarifying  and  Directing  Language  to  Federal  Agencies  Regarding  Tribal  Management  and 

Community  Assistance 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  to  present  testimony  from  the 
member  tribes  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission.   On  behalf  of  our  members,  the  Jamestown 
S'Klallam,  Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam,  Lummi,  Makah,  Muckleshoot,  Nisqually,  Nooksack,  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam, 
Puyallup,  Quileute,  Quinault,  Sauk-Suiattle,  Skokomish,  Squaxin  Island,  Stiliaguamish,  Suquamish,  Swinomish, 
Tulalip,  and  Upper  Skagit  tribes,  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  Comminee's  consideration  and  support  for  several 
key  initiatives  and  issues  which  greatly  affect  our  Northwest  tribal  "community',"  and  encourage  you  to  look 
.avorably  to  the  needs  we  present  to  you  today. 

PACIFIC  SALMON  INTERCEPTION  TREATY 

We  suppon  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  implement  the  Pacific  Salmon  Interception 
Treaty.   The  Service's  budget  is  based  on  the  need  to  collect  and  analyze  a  wide  range  of  information  required  to 
implement  the  terms  of  this  treaty.   A  significant  portion  of  state,  federal  and  tribal  projects  involve  coded  wire 
tagging  of  salmon  stocks,  and  their  recovery  and  analysis  of  these  tags  are  essential  for  cooperative,  co- 
management  to  continue  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    In  addition,  this  funding  supports  projects  that  collect  critical 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  salmon  stocks  that  needs  to  continue  in  order  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
information  requirements  as  we  manage  these  fisheries  resources. 

Necessary  information  on  ocean  distribution  and  harvest  rates  for  additional  stocks  of  concern  is  also  needed. 
Obligations  under  the  treaty  have  seen  little  increase  in  funding  over  the  past  ten  years,  forcing  the  tribes  and 
states  to  reprioritize  and  reduce  the  scope  of  their  work,  often  at  the  detriment  of  timely  catch  and  effort 
information.    These  programs  are  essential  to  our  member  tribes,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  committee. 

PRESIDENT'S  FOREST  PLAN 

On  April  2,  199i,iPresident  Clinton,  Vice  President  Gore,  a  number  of  cabinet  members  and  other  officials  actively 
participated  in  the  Forest  Conference  in  Portland,  Oregon.   Their  purpose  was  clear;  to  break  the  gridlock  that 
existed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  over  the  harvest  of  timber  that  has  impacted  the  Northern  Sported  Owl.   Implicit 
in  their  objective  was  to  find  a  consensus  resolution  path  among  the  various  constituencies  that  allowed  timber 
harvest  to  continue  while  still  protecting  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  area.    In  total,  the  objective  was 
broad  in  nature,  and  generally  successful.   While  the  final  results  are  still  not  known,  and  implementation  is 
painstakingly  slow,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.   Tribes  have  supported  this  effort  from  the  beginning  as  a  way  for 
the  region  to  once  again  find  a  balance  and  equilibrium. 

Tribes  have  a  lot  at  stake  with  the  Forest  Plan.   Every  issue  being  discussed  impacts  the  tribes  and  their  treaty 
rights,  yet  linle  anention  is  actually  placed  to  supporting  the  tribes  in  this  sensitive  area.   Tribes  need  to  be 
supported  in  this  process,  and  the  federal  agencies  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  tribes  so  that  the  trust 
responsibility  is  achieved.   To  this  end,  the  FWS  has  sought  a  budget  that  helps  them  fulfill  this  task.   We  believe 
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that  their  programs,  if  properly  structured  and  organized,  can  go  a  long  way  to  meeting  the  federal  trust 
responsibility  to  the  tribes.   We  encourage  the  committee  to  suppon  the  Service  and  direct  that  it  pay  particular 
anention  to  the  needs  of  the  tribes  in  their  use  of  federal  funds  as  they  work  to  begin  implementation  of  the  Forest 
Plan. 

TRIBES  HAVE  TREATY  RESERVED  RIGHTS  TO  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

As  you  know,  our  member  tribes  have  treaty  and  other  reserved  rights  to  natural  resources  found  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.    These  tribal  rights,  and  their  concomminant  responsibilities,  were  enunciated  in  the  landmark  fishing 
case  US  V.  Washington,  which  upheld  the  promises  of  the  Steven's  Treaties  of  the  1850's.    This  federal  ruling, 
upheld  twice  by  the  Supreme  Court,  required  each  of  our  tribes  to  co-manage  the  entire  scope  and  range  of  natural 
resources  in  their  spheres  of  influence  in  conjunction  and  in  collaboration  with  many  agencies  of  both  the  federal 
and  state  governments.    This  system  of  co-management,  while  outwardly  appearing  complicated,  recognizes  and 
respects  the  inherent  sovereignty  and  governmental  status  of  each  tribe  to  manage  and  control  the  very  resources 
essential  to  our  spiritual,  cultural,  and  social-economic  way  of  life.   This  management  process  has  been  refined 
significantly  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  is  now  recognized  by  many  observers  as  a  successful  national  and 
international  model  for  resource  management.    In  many  ways,  this  collaborative  approach  Is  the  essential  systems 
integration  element  of  the  often  spoken,  but  ill  defined,  term  "ecosystem  management." 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  TRIBES 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  responsibilities,  each  federal  agency  has  an  obligatory  trust  responsibility  to  each  tribe  to 
ensure  that  all  the  resources  reserved  under  these  treaties  are  maintained  in  perpetuity  for  their  use.   Treaty 
language  and  related  court  findings  in  US  v.  Washington  are  clear -tribes  are  entitled  to  half  of  the  harvestable  fish 
in  their  usual  and  accustomed  waters.  It  is  the  trust  responsibility  of  the  federal  government  to  ensure  the  tribes 
have  adequate  resources  to  implement   their  treaty  reserved  resource  management  responsibilities.   Any 
diminishment  by  the  non-Indian  society  to  tribal  use  of  these  resources  or  to  the  resources  themselves  due  to 
habitat  degradation  is  also  a  violation  of  this  federal  trust  obligation  and  an  abrogation  of  tribal  rights.     Stated 
another  way,  tribes  do  not  accept  any  diminishment  of  the  resource  as  being  either  legally  or  morally  acceptable. 

COMMITTEE  IS  URGED  TO  PROVIDE  GUIDANCE  TO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  SUPPORT  TRIBAL  ECONOMIES 
•VND  EFFORTS  TO  CO-MANAGE  THE  RESOURCE 

A  number  of  federal  agencies  having  such  trust  responsibilities  must  come  before  this  Committee  to  secure  their 
funding  to  fulfill  their  mission.    Therefore,  the  tribes  wish  to  stress  to  the  Committee  that  each  agency's  actions 
must  suppon  these  tribal  rights  consistent  with  the  federal  responsibilities  discussed  above.   We  encourage  the 
Committee  to  both  enhance  the  government's  obligation  by  supporting  these  federal  agencies  in  their  management 
functions,  and  by  directing  that  these  agencies  utilize  their  budgets  to  ensure  their  management  actions  are 
consistent  with  the  federal  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribes.    Further,  the  Committee  should  urge  the  federal 
agencies  to  include  tribes  into  the  various  economic  stability  initiatives  contained  in  the  President's  Forest  Plan. 
Tribes  have  historically  had  extremely  high  unemployment  rates  and  efforts  to  reduce  rural  unemployment  with 
watershed  restoration  funds  must  include  tribal  communities  as  one  of  the  targeted  populations,  for  far  too  often, 
Indian  tribes  are  excluded   from  federal  initiatives  due  to  the  ignorance  of  policymakers  or  inappropriately  and 
inadequately  included  as  an  afterthought. 

ECOSYSTEM  APPROACH  TO  ADDRESS  PACIFIC  SALMON  WHICH  TRIBES  DEPEND  UPON 

President  Clinton's  Forest  Conference-originally  conceived  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  logging  community 
and  the  endangered  spotted  owl -focused  new  and  deserved  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  region's  salmon 
resources  and  the  need  to  address  resource  management  in  an  ecosystem/landscape  approach.    In  taking  an 
ecosystem  approach  to  natural  resource  management,  society  must  recognize  that  fish,  water  or  wildlife  are  not 
defined  by  land  ownership  patterns,  jurisdictional  boundaries  or  politics.    Natural  resource  management  is 
extremely  complex  requiring  integration  and  coordination  between  governmental  authorities,  landowners,  and  the 
general  public.   This  new  attention  provides  an  important  opportunity  to  address  an  issue  of  great  economic, 
cultural,  and  environmental  importance  to  not  only  the  people  of  the  Northwest  but  of  the  nation-the  Pacific 
salmon. 

SALMON  POPULATIONS  ARE  IN  SERIOUS  TROUBLE 

Many  natural  salmon  stocks  are  in  serious  trouble;  several  were  recently  listed  for  protection  under  the  federal 
.ndangered  Species  Act  lESA),  and  others  are  undergoing  federal  petition  review.    Emergency  actions  required  to 
protect  the  dwindling  salmon  resource  place  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fabric  of  the  entire  region  in 
jeopardy. 
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TRIBAL  CULTURES  AND  ECONOMIES  HARDEST  HIT  BY  DECLINING  SALMON  POPULATIONS 

The  regions'  Indian  tribes,  whose  cultures  and  economies  are  so  heavily  dependent  upon  health  salmon  runs  and 
fisheries,  have  been  especially  hard  hit.    Unemployment  rates  for  tribal  communities  range  from  35  to  85  percent, 
a  standard  several  times  greater  than  the  hardest  hit  non-Indian  community.    For  generations,  we  have  spoken  out 
about  the  damage  being  inflicted  on  the  salmon  resource  in  the  name  of  "progress."   Now,  in  a  cruel  twist  of  fate, 
our  treaty-protected  fisheries  are  once  again  threatened,  this  time  not  by  non-Indian  overharvesting,  but  by  the 
ESA,  and  we  are  once  again  being  pressured  to  shoulder  more  than  our  share  of  the  burden  of  restoring  the 
resource. 

Saving  the  threatened  salmon  runs  and  the  fisheries  that  depend  on  them  will  be  very  difficult  due  to  the  salmon's 
highly  migratory  nature,  their  vulnerability  to  a  wide  range  of  harmful  human  activities,  and  the  great  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  importance  of  this  significant  anadromous  fisheries.   Additionally,  an  almost  bewildering  array 
of  political  jurisdictions,  agencies,  and  institutions  have  control  or  influence  over  the  salmon  or  some  part  of  its 
habitat.   Relying  on  the  ESA's  typical  species-by-species,  reactionary  approach  to  these  problems  will  inevitably 
overwhelm  the  natural  resource  agencies  that  are  charged  with  administering  the  ESA.   Worst  of  all,  it  will 
probably  be  ineffective  at  restoring  the  depressed  salmon  runs.  We  must  do  better,  beginning  now. 

HABITAT  RESTORATION  AND  PROTECTION  THE  CORNERSTONE  TO  REGIONAL  APPROACH 

Because  habitat  degradation  accounts  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  decline  in  salmon  production,  protecting  and 
restonng  habitat  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  recovery  effort.   A  well-coordinated,  regional  approach-backed  by 
strong  leadership,  public  support,  and  adequate  funding-is  absolutely  required.   All  major  economic  activities- 
forestry,  agriculture,  hydro-development,  urban  growth-that  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water  in  the 
salmon's  streams  must  be  made  more  compatible  with  the  biological  requirements  of  the  fish. 

To  be  successful,  the  approach  must  be  comprehensive  and  address  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  salmon  in  a 
"gravel-to-gravel"  management  framework.   We  propose  the  basis  for  such  an  opportunity  exists  with  the 
President's  Forest  Plan.    Financial  support  and  direction  by  this  Committee  to  the  affected  agencies  and  tribes  will 
enable  the  resource  managers  and  other  stakeholders  to  shape  an  approach  that  achieves  the  following  goals: 

o   Reverse  decline  of  natural  stocks  of  Pacific  salmon 

o   Restore  health  of  commercial,  recreational  and  treaty  Indian  fisheries 

o   Strengthen  tribal  role  in  resource  management 

WILD  SALMONID  RESTORATION  INTEGRATED  INTO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREST  PLAN 

We  believe  that  the  key  to  successful  watershed  restoration  lies  in  strong  federal  support  for  the  tribal  co- 
management  role.    Combining  the  Presidents  Forest  Plan  implementation  efforts  and  following  up  the  obligations 
from  the  state/tribal  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Stock  Inventory  (SASSII,  the  tribes  propose  that  additional  funds  be 
made  available  from  the  federal  government  to  the  tribes  to  support  the  next  logical  steps  of  an  overall  wild 
salmonid  restoration  effort.  Such  efforts  are  consistent  with  the  long  term  view  tribes  have  pioneered  in  natural 
resource  management,  and  dovetail  effectively  with  the  philosophies  of  tribal  ecosystem  management  and  the  new 
resource  perspectives  being  advanced  in  the  President's  Forest  Plan. 

TRIBAL  PROGRAM  PROPOSAL 

This  proposal  reflects  the  tribal  need  for  personnel  infrastructure,  regional  and  subregional  coordination,  research 
and  monitoring,  data  collection,  information  sharing,  and  a  sharing  of  necessary  watershed  analysis  and  restoration 
program  activities.    Tribes  are  already  taking  aggressive  steps  to  manage  and  restore  wild  salmonid  populations 
and  are  seeking  to  logically  integrate  this  effort  with  various  aspects  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan.   Unfortunately, 
tribes  have  yet  to  receive  any  additional  funds  for  this  work.    It  is  the  tribal  position  that  if  monies  are  provided 
from  the  federal  government  for  these  tasks,  tribes  are  the  appropriate  entity  to  perform  a  majority  of  the  work. 
Tribes  live  on  the  watersheds  and  have  a  proven  capability  to  effectively  address  problems.   Implementing  this 
plan  must  respect  the  tribes  role  as  sovereigns  and  co-managers  of  the  resource,  not  as  bystanders,  or 
contractors,  or  even  subcontractors.    Providing  such  monies  to  only  federal  agencies,  removed  from  the  watershed 
and  local  efforts  failed  in  the  past  and  will  fail  again. 

The  tribal  program  has  proven  overtime  to  be  efficient  and  cost  effective.    Tribal  fisheries  programs  form  the 
foundation  for  tribal  resource  management  programs.   A  number  of  tribes  have  also  organized  their  efforts  through 
ntertribal  consortiums  to  achieve  local  and  regional  efficiencies  and  coordinated  services.    In  addition,  the  NWIFC 
also  supports  regional  coordination  efforts  for  our  member  tribes,  as  well  as  serving  to  integrate  tribal  efforts  with 
state  and  federal  activities  and  initiatives.  These  tribal  programs,  their  intertribal  organizations,  and  the  NWIFC 
taken  together  comprise  the  fisheries  management  approach  of  the  tribes  party  to  US  v.  Washington  in  western 
Washington  State. 
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The  following  tribal  management  structure  and  roles  are  critical  in  the  effort  to  manage  and  restore  wild  salmon, 
address  "gravel-to-gravel"  protection  and  restoration  requirements,  and  integrate  this  initiative  Into  the  President's 
Forest  Plan. 

LONG  TERM  (INCLUSION  INTO  TRIBAL  BASE  FUNDING) 

Local  Participation  $1,200,000 

Support  costs  for  technical  representatives  to  participate  on  interagency  teams  to  develop  salmon  recovery 

plans  consistent  with  tribal-state  wild  salmonid  restoration  efforts.  Provide  funding  for  representatives  to 

integrate  the  wild  salmon  interest  in  Provincial  Interagency  Executive  Committee  (PIEC)  products. 

Monitoring  Programs  $500,000 

Monitoring  programs  are  needed  to  establish  baseline  conditions  for  watershed  analysis,  track  restoration 

projects,  and  determine  watershed  recovery  trends,  as  adaptive  management  depends  on  such  information. 

Intertribal  Coordination  $500,000 

Depending  upon  tribal  prerogatives,  intertribal  consortiums  may  be  used  to  assist  tribes  in  each  of  the 

above  initiatives  through  policy  coordination,  technical  assistance,  research,  education,  and  project 

management. 

INTERMEDIATE  (10  YEAR  PROJECT/PROCESS  FUNDING) 

Watershed  Analysis  $2,500,000 

Regional  Watershed  Analysis  Teams  staffed  by  tribal  technical  experts  in  fish,  wildlife,and  cultural 

resources  will  panicipate  on  Washington  State  or  USPS  or  USFWS  sponsored  watershed  analysis. 

Watershed  Restoration  $3,000,000 

Restoration  funds  should  be  made  available  directly  to  tribes  for  both  on-reservation  and  off-reservation 

restoration  activities.    Restoration  crews  from  tribal  communities  would  provide  badly  needed  employment 

opportunities  to  tribal  members 

Forest  Plan  Process  $192,000 

Support  for  one  tribal  participant  on  the  RIEC,  one  tribal  representative  on  the  Regional  Ecosystem  Office 

and  one  tribal  representative  on  the  Regional  Watershed  Analysis  Team  is  needed  to  ensure  tribal  interests 

are  considered  into  the  federal  process. 

SPECIAL  SUPPORT       (3  YEAR  FUNDING) 

Systems  Ecologist  $95,000 

A  systems  ecologist  is  needed  to  provide  technical  analysis  and  coordination  for  developing  terrestrial 

landscape  approach  for  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restoration.   This  landscape  approach  will  be 

integrated  into  the  current  aquatic  module  of  the  State  of  Washington  Watershed  Analysis  rules  and  the 

President's  Forest  Plan. 

Research  Coordinator  $95,000 

A  tribal  research  coordinator  is  needed  to  coordinate  research  and  monitoring  activities  consistent  with 

TFW  Cooperative  Evaluation,  Monitoring  and  Research    Program  and  Forest  Plan  obligations. 

Research  Funding  $1,000,000 

Funding  for  the  tribes  to  conduct  the  necessary  baseline  research  os  essential  if  the  adaptive  management 

provisions  in  the  Forest  Plan  and  TFW  are  to  succeed. 

Education  Coordinator  $95,000 

One  major  element  to  successfully  achieving  watershed  restoration  is  to  incorporate  stakeholders  into  the 

work  effon.  A  targeted  public  outreach  and  education  effort  will  prove  to  be  essential.    It  is  not  enough  to 

rely  on  public  notices  and  standard  bureaucratic  communications-targeted  outreach  is  essential. 

CONCLUSION 

This  program  budget  represents  necessary  tribal  elements  to  ensure  a  comprehensive  watershed  restoration  effort 
which  both  restores  and  protects  terrestrial  and  aquatic  ecosystems  and  their  dependent  resources.  Unfortunately, 
the  tribes  did  not  receive  a  base  budget  to  implement  the  President's  Forest  Plan  in  FY- 1995,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  Administration's  budget  for  FY-1996.    I  am  willing  to  discuss  this  proposal  with  you  and  your  staff  to  ensure 
that  our  needs  are  being  addressed.  Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
WITNESS 

ELIZABETH  PEASE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL  HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  HARDWOOD  FOREST  FOUN- 
DATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  Eliza- 
beth Pease. 

How  are  you? 

Ms.  Pease.  Petrified.  How  are  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We're  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Ms.  Pease.  Thank  you. 

Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Pease.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Pease.  I'm  the  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  1,400  member  firms  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association.  I'm  here  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  affiliate,  the  Hardwood  Forest  Foundation. 

The  timber  sale  program  in  1996  is  of  concern  to  us.  We  believe 
that  the  administration's  plan  to  harvest  only  3.6  billion  board  feet 
in  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  much  too  low.  Given  current  staffmg  levels, 
6.47  billion  board  feet,  including  salvage  and  green  sales,  is  cer- 
tainly achievable,  and  we  recommend  that  this  sales  level  for — we 
recommend  this  sales  level  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

We  also  believe  that  Forest  Service  research  is  essential  to  the 
public,  particularly  in  the  hardwood  industry.  Hardwood  forest 
management  and  hardwood  forest  products  processing  is  extremely 
complicated.  The  hardwood  industry  is  made  up  of  small  companies 
and  private  landowners  with  small  holdings  that  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  the  facilities  to  conduct  their  own  research.  The  me- 
dium size  of  our  corporations  is  43  employees. 

When  you  combine  the  complexity  of  hardwood  forest  manage- 
ment and  processing  with  the  small  size  of  hardwood  companies 
and  owners,  the  increased  amount  on  Eastern  hardwood  forests,  as 
a  result  of  the  lockups  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it's  obvious  that 
Forest  Service  research  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  hardwood 
products  manufacturers,  their  customers,  and  the  general  public. 

Forest  inventory  analysis  is  also  of  very  high  importance  to  my 
members.  Today,  Federal,  State,  and  private  land  managers  de- 
pend on  timely  and  accurate  forest  inventory  analysis  information 
for  their  land  management  decisions,  but  the  current  inventory  cy- 
cles are  much  too  long.  Managers  are  forced  to  make  critical  land 
management  decisions  with  inventory  data  that  is  often  13  years 
old.  No  business  person  in  his  right  mind  would  make  an  invest- 
ment decision  based  on  market  data  from  1982. 

The  importance  of  the  forest  inventory  analysis  demands  suffi- 
cient increase  in  funding  to  immediately  bring  all  inventory  cycles 
under  10  years.  Subsequent  budget  increases  should  be  allocated 
until  we  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  maintaining  a  five-year  forest 
inventory  and  analysis  cycle  nationwide.  Offsets  in  Federal  spend- 
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ing  can  be  made  by  cutting  funds  from  the  National  Biological 
Service. 

We  also  believe  that  Forest  Service  management  and  research  is 
losing  ground  to  ecosystems  research.  Ecosystems  research  cannot 
come  at  the  expense  of  applied  forest  research  and  management  re- 
search. Growing  more  fiber  more  efficiently  on  fewer  private  for- 
ested acres  is  a  priority,  given  the  major  reductions  in  commodity 
production  on  the  national  forest  system  lands.  In  total,  the  Forest 
Service  is  redirectly  $6.2  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  funds  from 
productive  forest  research  in  order  to  fund  what  has  been  labeled, 
what  it  has  labeled  high  priority  research  needed  for  implementing 
ecosystem  management.  If  ecosystems  research  needs  additional 
funding,  it  should  come  from  truly  low  priority  programs  such  as 
global  climate  change,  international  and  tropical  forestry,  urban 
forestry,  and  public  involvement  in  management. 

Ecosystem  management  and  harvesting  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, but  the  wood  products  should  not  be  relegated  to  merely  a  by- 
product of  the  ecosystem  management.  Cooperative  research  is  not 
the  first  place  to  look  for  cuts.  We  strongly  oppose  the  elimination 
or  reduction  in  cooperation  research.  These  partnerships  are  often 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  use  of  limited  Federal  research 
dollars.  Facility  consolidation  and  reduction  of  administrative  over- 
head are  better  ways  to  cut  costs  without  hurting  important  re- 
search programs,  as  long  as  support  for  the  consolidated  research 
programs  themselves  remain  strong  and  the  savings  are  rolled 
back  into  research  programs.  If  the  committee  is  looking  for  cuts 
in  the  Forest  Service  research  budget,  then  the  Washington  office 
is  the  place  to  look,  and  I  have  specific  examples  of  essential  re- 
search listed  in  my  testimony,  in  my  written  testimony. 

In  summary,  we  recommend  that  the  budget  for  the  forest  inven- 
tory and  analysis  be  increased  to  bring  inventory  cycles  to  10  years, 
to  under  10  years;  that  ecosystems  research  not  take  precedent 
over  forest  resources  and  management  research,  nor  take  from  its 
budget;  that  cooperative  research  agreements  be  maintained  at  cur- 
rent levels;  that  hardwood  management  and  utilization  research 
programs  be  maintained  at  current  levels.  Their  importance  to 
small  forest  landowners  and  to  medium-sized  wood  products  com- 
panies and  to  the  general  public  is  irrefutable. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Pease. 

Without  objection,  we'll  enter  your  full  statement  in  the  record 
any  changes  you'd  like  to  make. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Pease  follows:! 
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Good  Monung.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Pease.  I  am  the  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  1,400 
members  of  the  Nationcil  Hardwood  Lumber  Association.  I  am  here  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  its  affiliate,  the  Hardwood  Forest  Foundation.  I  appreciate  the  opportuiuty  to  present 
the  subcommittee  with  our  recommendations  for  the  FY  1996  budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Timber  Sale  Program  FY  1996 

In  the  United  States  we  use  approximately  50  billion  board  feet  (BBF)  of  timber  every  year 
building  homes,  remodeling,  making  furniture  and  cabinets,  and  many  other  wood  products.  We  also 
need  another  30  BBF  of  wood  for  the  paper  products  we  use.  The  national  forests  grow  more  than  22  BBF 
each  year,  net  after  mortality,  yet  the  harvest  in  the  Administration's  budget  for  FY  19%  is  only  3.6 
BBF.    Why? 

What  happens  to  trees  that  are  not  harvested  after  reaching  maturity?  They  come  under  attack  by 
insects  and  forest  diseases,  weaken,  die,  and  become  fuel  for  catastrophic  wildfire.  Each  year  over  6 
BBF  of  federal  timber  dies. 

The  Administration's  plan  to  harvest  orJy  3.6  BBF  in  FY  1996  is  much  too  low.  Given  current 
staffing  levels,  6.47  BBF,  including  salvage  and  green  sales  is  certainly  achievable  and  we  recommend 
this  sales  level  for  FY  1996,  even  though  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  net  growth  of  22  BBF. 
sales  would  be: 

Northern 

Rocky  Mountain 

Southwest 

Intennountain 

Califoinia 

Pacific  Northwest 

Southon 

Easteni 

Alaska 


Region  1 

675  million  bf 

Region  2 

326  million  bf 

Region  3 

227  million  bf 

Region  4 

518  million  bf 

Region  5 

870  million  bf 

Region  6 

1800  million  bf 

Regions 

905  million  bf 

Region  9 

700  million  bf 

Region  10 

450  million  bf 

TOTAL 

6,471  million  bf 

USPA  Forest  Service  Research  EssentJal  tp  the  Public 

Forest  Service  Research  Program  users  include  the  National  Forest  system,  state  and  federal 
land  management  agencies,  wood  products  manufactuirers,  environmental  interest  groups  and,  most 
importantly,  non-industrial  private  forest  landowners  (NlPFs). 

To  the  hardwood  community.  Forest  Service  research  is  especially  crucial.  Hardwood  forest 
management  and  hardwood  forest  products  processing,  by  aU  accoimts,  are  extremely  complicated. 
Compared  to  pine  management,  very  little  is  known  about  the  growth  and  culture  of  hardwoods.  In 
addition,  the  hardwood  industry  is  made  up  of  small  companies  and  private  landowners  with  small 
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managers  will  need  moie  and  better  management  information  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  timber  growth 
in  a  sustainable  and  environmentally  healthy  manner. 

When  you  combine  i  .  complexity  of  hardwood  management  and  processing  with  the  small  size 
of  hardwood  companies  and  ovifners,  and  include  the  increased  demand  on  Eastern  hirdwoods,  it  is 
obvious  that  Forest  Service  research  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  hardwood  product  manufacturers 
and  their  customers,  the  general  public. 

Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  is  of  Highest  Importance 

Since  Congress  passed  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest  Research  Act  of  1928,  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  taking  regular  inventory  of  U.S.  forests.  Today,  federal,  state  and  private  land  managers 
depend  on  timely  and  accurate  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  information  for  their  land 
management  decisions.  The  current  inventory  cycles,  however,  are  too  long.  Managers  are  forced  to 
make  critical  land-management  decisions  with  inventory  data  that  is  often  13-years-old.  No  business 
person  in  his/her  right  mind  woxild  make  investment  decisions  based  on  market  information  from  1982! 
Yet,  land  managers  are  asked  to  do  this  everyday. 

The  annual  hmding  for  all  sue  FIA  units  is  $15.2  million  in  the  FY  1996  budget.  With  it,  the 
Forest  Service  has  long  tried  to  maintain  10-year  inventory  cycles  in  the  north  and  8-year  cycles  in  the 
south.  However,  FIA  cycles  in  both  the  North  Central  and  Northeast  regions  currently  average  13 
years.  Cycles  in  the  South  Central  region  have  been  averaging  7-8  years,  but  are  now  pushing  10. 
Southeastern  inventory  cycles  are  now  10-11  years — up  from  6-1/2  just  a  few  years  ago.  Recent  talk  of 
adding  additional  ecological  data  collection  and  analyses  to  the  FIA  inventories  would  lengthen 
inventory  cycles  even  further  and  cannot  be  done  within  the  present  budget.^ 

The  immense  importance  of  FIA  demands  a  sufficient  increase  in  funding  to  immediately  bring 
aU  inventory  cycles  imder  10  years.  Subsequent  budget  increases  should  be  allocated  until  we  reach  the 
ultimate  goal  of  maintaining  a  5-year  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  cycle  nationwide.  Offsets  in 
federal  spending  can  be  made  by  cutting  hmds  from  the  National  Biological  Service,  which  has  a  FY 
1995  budget  of  $167.2  million. 

Forest  Resources  &  Management  Research  Losing  Ground  to  Ecosystems  Research 

The  proposed  $203.7  million  Research  Budget  is  divided  between  three  areas:  the  research 
foundation  program,  forest  resources  and  management  research,  and  ecosystems  research.  The  research 
foundation  program  is  the  central  core  of  the  Forest  Service  research  program  and  provides  the 
scientific  infrastructure  that  enables  us  to  respond  to  current  and  future  problems  as  they  emerge.  Forest 
Resources  and  Management  Research,  or  "national  problems,"  provides  basic  and  appUed  research 
focused  on  specific  problems  of  current  and  critical  importance  to  the  nation  or  a  region.  For  FY  1996, 
there  are  six  national  problems.  Ecosystems  Research  fimds  large-scale  ecosystem  studies  which  focus 
on  understanding  the  functions  of  ecosystems.  While  the  research  foundation  program  and  national 
problems  received  proposed  FY  1996  fimding  increases  of  1.7%  and  0.5%  over  FY  1995  allocated, 
respectively,  ecosystems  research  received  a  20.3%  increase.  Additionally,  as  explained  in  the 
President's  budget,  the  ecosystems  research  budget  does  not  encompass  the  entire  budget  of  ecosystem 
management  research. 

Throughout  the  budgets  of  the  research  foundation  program  and  national  problems,  are  millions  of 
additional  dollars  earmarked  for  ecosystems  research.  Within  the  research  foundation  program 
budget,  one  of  the  six  major  program  areas  is  forest  environment  research,  a  program  which  "supports 
fundamental  research  to  improve  understanding  of  orgaiusms,  ecosystems,  and  ecological  processes." 
The  forest  products  and  operations  program,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  also  within  the  research 
foundation  program,  has  been  identified  as  "low  priority"  by  the  Administration  and  some  of  its 
research  funding  will  be  redirected  to  put  more  emphasis  on  support  of  ecosystem  management.  For 


^Personal  communication  with  the  members  and  project  leaders  of  the  four  eastern  FIA  units:  Neal  P.  Kingsley, 
North  Central;  William  McWilliams  (Supervisory  Research  Forester),  Northeastern;  John  F.  Kelly,  South  Central; 
and  Noel  D.  Cost,  Southeastern. 
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example,  research  to  implement  the  President's  plan  for  the  national  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  $7.6  million  in  the  FY  1996  budget,  up  $800,000  from  FY  1995. 

Within  the  national  problems  budget,  at  least  three  of  the  six  national  problems  have  strong 
elements  of  ecosystems  research:  Global  Change;  Threatened,  Endangered  and  Sensitive  Plant  and 
Animal  Species;  and  the  President's  Forest  Plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  President's  Forest  Plan 
is  called  an  "ecosystem  management  strategy"  and  has  received  a  12%  budget  increase.^ 

Ecosystems  research  cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  applied  forest  resource  and  management 
research.  The  Forest  Service  must  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  American  people  and  their  growing 
needs  for  wood  products.  Growing  more  fiber  more  efficiently  on  fewer  private  forested  acres  is  a 
priority  given  the  major  reductions  in  commodity  production  on  National  Forest  System  lands.  In  total. 
Forest  Research  is  redirecting  $6.2  million  in  FY  1996  from  productive  forestry  research  in  order  to  fund 
what  it  has  labeled  high  priority  research  needed  for  implementing  ecosystem  management.  If 
ecosystems  research  needs  additional  funding,  it  should  come  from  truly  low  priority  programs  such  as 
Global  Climate  Change,  International  and  Tropical  Forest  Research,  Urban  Forestry  Research,  and 
Public  Involvement  in  Management.  Ecosystem  management  and  harvesting  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  wood  products  should  not  be  relegated  to  merely  a  byproduct  of  ecosystem  management. 

Cooperative  Research  Not  the  First  Place  to  Look  for  Cuts 

Flat  or  slowly  rising  research  budgets  have  been  taking  money  away  from  Forest  Service 
research  programs.  Salary  increases  and  inflation  do  not  slow  dovm  when  budget  allocations  do,  and 
research  dollars  are  made  to  pay  for  these  rising  costs.  The  Forest  Service  has  suggested  it  will  absorb 
FY  1995  rescissions  by  eliminating  cooperative  research  agreements  with  universities,  state  agencies 
and  the  private  sector.  We  strongly  oppose  elimination  or  reduction  in  cooperative  research.  These 
partnerships  are  often  the  most  efficient  and  productive  use  of  federal  research  dollars.  The  Forest 
Service  enjoys  the  expertise  of  outside  scientists  without  adding  additional  salaries  and  accompanying 
overhead. 

Facility  consolidation  and  reduction  of  administrative  overhead  are  better  ways  to  cut  costs 
without  hurting  important  research  progTcuns,  as  long  as  support  for  the  consolidated  research  programs 
themselves  remains  strong  and  the  savings  are  rolled  back  into  the  research  programs. 

If  the  Committee  is  looking  for  cuts  to  the  Forest  Service  Research  budget,  then  the  Washington 
office  is  the  place  to  look.  Almost  10%,  or  $18.8  million,  is  spent  on  admirustration  and  oversight  of  the 
experiment  stations  and  research  work  units. 

Specific  Examples  of  Important  Ongoing  Research  the  Should  Be  Accelerated 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Blacksburg,  VA 

•  Automation  and  scanning  research  aimed  at  improving  product  utilization  and  quality,  and 
modernizing  the  processing  industry. 

•  Pallet  repair  and  recycling  research  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  pallets  discarded  to  landfills. 
— Both  projects  will  reduce  the  demand  on  the  timber  resource. 

Stoneville,  MS 

•  Southern  Hardwoods  Lab 

— Insect  and  disease  research  on  the  South's  bottomland  hardwood  forest 

— Bottomland  hardwood  forest  ecosystem  research,  which  is  helping  land  managers  to 

better  understand  the  regeneration  and  management  of  the  nation's  most  productive  forest 

land. 
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Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Princeton,  WV 

•  Improved  processing  technology  for  hardwoods  research,  which  focuses  on  improving  yields 
and  reducing  waste  in  the  secondary  processing  of  wood  products. 

•  Domestic  eind  international  hardwood  product  markets  research,  which  is  working  to 
develop  new  markets  for  underutilized  hardwood  products. 

•  Research  conducted  to  ei\hancing  the  performeince  cind  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.... 
hardwood  industry. 

North  Central  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Carbondale,  IL 

•  Research  into  hardwood  quality,  which  is  working  to  understand  how  forest  management 
practices,  including  ecosystem  management,  influence  raw  material  quality. 

Houghton,  MI 

•  Research  into  new  light-on-the-land  harvesting  techniques 

Forest  Products  Lab 
Madison,  Wl 

•  "^io-deterioration  of  wood  and  wood  preservation  research,  which  seeks  to  lengthen  the 
service  life  of  wood  products  and  thereby  reduce  the  demand  on  the  timber  resource. 

•  Research  on  the  engineering  properties  and  design  criteria  of  wood,  which  extends  the 
resource  through  more  efficient  use  of  wood  in  structures. 

•  Wood  processing  and  drying  research,  which  will  enhance  the  value  and  yield  of  wood 
products. 


In  summary,  we  recommend: 

•  The  budget  for  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  be  increased  to  bring  inventory  cycles  under 
10  years. 

•  That  ecosystems  research  not  take  precedence  over  forest  resources  and  mjinagement  research, 
nor  take  from  its  budget. 

•  That  cooperative  research  agreements  be  maintained  at  current  levels.  These  are  the  most 
productive  research  dollctrs  the  Forest  Service  spends. 

•  That  hardwood  management  and  utilization  research  programs  be  maintained  at  current  levels. 
Their  importance  to  small  forest  landowners,  small  to  medium  sized  wood  products  companies, 
and  to  the  general  public  is  irrefutable. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

RANDAL  OTOOLE,  THOREAU  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Thoreau  Institute,  Randal  OToole. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  Randal  OToole  and  I'm  with  the  Thoreau  Institute,  and  I'm 
a  subsidized  public  land  user.  Over  the  past  few  years,  we've  had 
lots  of  fingerpointing,  people  saying  they're  subsidized,  the  timber 
industry's  subsidized,  the  miners  are  subsidized,  other  people  are 
subsidized,  but,  frankly,  everybody  who  uses  public  lands  is  sub- 
sidized, and  the  subsidies  are  tremendous. 

And  the  larger  subsidies  probably  go  to  people  like  myself, 
recreationists.  I  recreate  on  national  forests,  national  parks,  BLM 
lands — occasionally,  I  visit  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuges — all  over  the 
country.  And  the  subsidies,  according  to  Forest  Service  economic 
data,  amount  to  about  $11  billion  a  year.  That's  in  terms  of  what 
recreationists  would  like  to  pay  for  recreation  on  public  lands,  but 
they  are  not  being  asked  to  pay. 

Now  I've  talked  in  the  past  10  years  with  timber  people,  with 
miners,  with  ranchers,  with  recreationists,  with  other  subsidized 
public  land  users,  and  they  all  have  two  things  in  common.  First 
of  all,  they're  all  subsidized  and,  second  of  all,  they  are  all  unhappy 
with  land  management.  I  think  there's  a  connection  between  those 
two.  I  think  the  reason  why  we're  all  unhappy  with  the  land  man- 
agement and  why  we're  all  pointing  fingers  at  each  other  is  be- 
cause we're  all  subsidized.  And  those  subsidies  lead  to  perverse  in- 
centives in  the  system  that  encourage  us  to,  rather  than  work  to- 
gether, to  not  work  together. 

When  I  go  down  to  a  supermarket,  I  see  vegetarians  buying  food 
side  by  side  with  people  who  want  kosher  food  and  people  who  eat 
meat  and  people  who  eat  all  kinds  of  other  things,  and  you  never 
see  somebody  picketing  the  dairy  case  because  there's  too  much  ice 
cream  and  not  enough  yogurt.  People  cooperate  in  a  marketplace 
and  they  don't  cooperate  in  a  political  place  when  there  are  sub- 
sidies and  when  there  is  central  control. 

So  what  I  propose — and  it's  detailed  in  a  report  called  "Run 
Them  Like  Businesses,"  "them"  referring  to  public  lands,  which  I've 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  have  more  copies  here, 
if  you'd  like  them.  What  I  propose  is  four  steps.  First,  public  land 
managers  should  be  allowed  to  charge  fair  market  value  for  all  the 
resources  at  their  disposal.  That  includes  recreation,  timber,  graz- 
ing, mining,  and  so  on.  Right  now.  Congress  regulates  the  price  of 
all  resources  except  timber  and  oil  and  gas  to  be  well  below  fair 
market  value. 
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Second,  fund  the  agencies,  funding  the  national  forests,  national 
parks,  and  so  on,  out  of  the  net  income  they  earn.  We  often  hear 
a  proposal  that  we  should  start  more  recreation  fees  and  then  give 
the  national  parks  or  the  national  forests  all  of  the  fees,  but  if  you 
give  them  all  of  the  fees,  you're  just  giving  them  an  incentive  to 
lose  money.  We  need  to  fund  them  out  of  their  net  income  because 
that  will  give  them  an  incentive  to  make  money,  and  it  will  also 
give  them  an  incentive  to  emphasis  the  most  valuable  uses  on  the 
pubHc  lands. 

Now  I'm  an  environmentalist  for  more  than  two  decades,  and  I 
admit  there  are  a  few  resources  that  can't  be  managed  through 
marketplaces  and  user  fees,  and  those  include  some  historic  re- 
sources, as  well  as  biodiversity  and  endangered  species.  So  I  also 
propose  two  additional  features. 

First,  change  the  use-it-or-lose-it  provisions  that  are  in  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  and  other  public  land  contracts.  If  I  have  a  per- 
mit to  cut  trees,  I  have  to  cut  them  down.  If  I  have  a  permit  to 
graze  cattle,  I  have  to  have  the  cattle  out  there.  Change  that  to  use 
it  or  conserve  it.  That  will  allow  people  to  buy  a  permit  and  not 
use  it  if  that's  what  they  choose  to  do.  And,  second,  take  a  share 
of  public  land  user  fees  and  dedicate  that  share  to  trust  funds  that 
will  be  dedicated  to  protecting  historic  and  biodiversity  resources. 

Under  the  formula  that  I  have  proposed,  based  on  projections, 
very  conservative  projections  of  receipts,  I  project  that  if  we  make 
the  changes  I  propose,  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  save  taxpayers 
more  than  $20  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  an  average  of  almost 
$5  billion  a  year — this  is  on  national  forest,  national  park,  and 
BLM  lands — that  there  will  be  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
biodiversity  trust  funds  that  can  be  used  to  give  private  and  public 
land  managers  incentives  to  protect  endangered  species  without 
having  to  go  through  all  the  political  turmoil  we  go  through  today. 
There  will  be  more  money  for  counties.  The  Treasury  will  collect 
$600  million  a  year  instead  of  spending  money  each  year,  and, 
overall,  nearly  all  the  public  land  users  will  end  up  much  more 
happy  with  the  management.  About  the  only  losers  will  be  the  bu- 
reaucracy because  the  bureaucracy  will  essentially  evaporate,  if  it 
isn't  funded  out  of  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  OToole. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  should  put  that  down  as  the  Diogenes  Institute. 
[Laughter.] 

Answer  me  one  question. 

Mr.  OToole.  Sure. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  a  timber  sale  is  put  forward  and  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals come  in  and  bid  on  it,  and  the  highest  bid  gets  it,  is  that 
sale  subsidized,  and  how? 

Mr.  O'ToOLE.  Well,  you  know,  the  timber  subsidies  are  really  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  just  go  into — I'd  love  to  go  into  more,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  that's  subsidized. 

Mr.  O'ToOLE.  It's  subsidized— if  the  Forest  Service  spends  $100 
per  thousand  board  feet  to  arrange  the  sale  and  then  the  sale  sells 
for  $50  a  thousand,  there's  a  subsidy  in  there  somewhere.  The  tax- 
payers lost  $50.  But  who  got  the  subsidy?  Not  the  timber  people. 
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Who  got  the  subsidy?  The  Forest  Service  got  the  subsidy.  Most  of 
the  subsidies  are  earned  by  the  bureaucracy,  not  by  any  of  the  pub- 
he  land  users.  That's  why  I  say  the  pubHc  land  users  should  all 
enjoy  ending  the  subsidies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  OToole  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Randal  OToole 

before  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  House  Appropriations  Committee 

on  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

My  name  is  Randal  OToole,  and  as  a  forester  and  economist  I  have  studied  the  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  other  federal  resource  agencies  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  that  time,  I  have  seen  clearcut  forests  that  did  not  grow  back,  expensive 
roads  built  to  reach  worthless  timber,  overgrazed  grasslands  in  declining  condition,  and 
many  other  types  of  environmental  damage. 

I  am  also  a  public  land  user,  and  like  nearly  all  public  land  users,  my  use  of  these  lands  is 
subsidized.  In  recent  years,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  subsidies  I  receive  and  the 
environmental  damage  I  see  are  related. 

When  I  look  at  the  public  lands,  I  no  longer  see  them  in  terms  of  the  timber  industry  vs. 
wildlife,  livestock  ranchers  vs.  water  quality,  or  miners  vs.  scenic  beauty.  Instead,  what  I 
see  are  lands  that  are  fundamentally  mismanaged  because  the  incentives  for  everyone — 
land  managers  as  well  as  land  users — are  warped  and  perverted. 

For  nearly  100  years,  the  federal  government  has  managed  national  forests,  national 
parks,  and  other  public  lands  in  the  same  way  that  the  Soviet  Union  managed  its  entire 
economy:  with  central  planning,  targets,  and  top-heavy  bureaucracies.  The  resulting 
shortages,  economic  losses,  and  conflicts  between  users  have  proven  that  soviet-style 
management  works  no  better  in  the  U.S.  than  it  did  in  Russia. 

The  United  States  owns  nearly  500  million  acres  of  national  forests,  national  parks,  and 
BLM  lands.  The  assets  on  these  lands  are  worth  well  over  $100  billion  dollars.  Yet  the 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lose  more  than 
$4  bilhon  per  year  managing  these  acres. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  proposed  budgets  for  each  of  these  agencies  as  well  as  their 
historic  budgets  for  many  years  in  the  past.  The  agencies,  especially  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  earn  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  receipts  each 
year.  As  1  reviewed  the  explanatory  notes  provided  to  the  appropriations  committees,  it 
struck  me  that  the  agencies  were  not  very  forthcoming  about  where  those  receipts  went. 

Casual  readers  are  left  with  the  impression  that  most  or  all  of  the  receipts  go  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  offset  expenses  paid  out  of  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  many  of  the  receipts — in  the 
cases  of  some  national  forests  and  BLM  districts,  nearly  all  of  them — are  retained  by  the 
agencies  that  collected  them.  Some  of  the  receipts  are  transferred  to  other  agencies  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Another  large  share  is  paid  to  counties,  either  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenues  or  as  part  of  the  per-acre  PILT  payments. 
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After  the  agencies  and  counties  take  their  shares,  the  receipts  retained  by  the  Treasury 
are  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total.  This  amount,  about  $2CX)  million  in  1995,  does  not 
come  close  to  offsetting  the  $4-4  billion  that  taxpayers  spent  to  manage  these  lands. 

Whether  intended  or  not,  every  budgeting  process  creates  incentives  for  the  people  who 
receive  the  funds.  Unless  the  process  is  carefully  designed,  those  incentives  will  usually 
be  bad.  When  resource  agencies  are  funded  out  of  tax  dollars  plus  a  share  of  the  gross 
income  they  collect,  they  have  incentives  to  lose  as  much  money  as  they  can  get  away 
with  on  resource  marugement.  The  Forest  Service,  Park  Service,  and  BLM  have  proven 
very  responsive  to  these  incentives. 

The  environmental  problems  I've  seen  and  the  financial  losses  I've  documented  all  stem 
from  these  budgetary  incentives.  I've  met  hundreds  of  Forest  Service,  Park  Service,  and 
BLM  employees,  and  all  are  hard-working,  well-educated  individuals  who  sincerely  want 
to  do  what's  best  for  the  bnd  and  the  people  who  use  it.  Yet  these  people  are  victimized 
by  incentives  that  reward  them  for  doing  things  that  go  against  their  best  judgments. 

The  system  also  creates  perverse  incentives  for  public  land  users  and  interest  groups  to 
fight  among  one  another  for  land,  dollars,  and  resources.  Since  most  of  them  are  not 
asked  to  pay  the  full  market  value  for  the  resources  they  use,  they  have  an  incentive  to 
try  to  capture  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Over  the  years  I  have  worked  closely  with  environmentalists  and  have  known  many 
ranchers,  timber  industry  leaders,  and  representatives  of  other  interest  groups.  All  of 
them  are  good  people  who  sincerely  want  to  manage  the  land  for  today's  needs  and 
future  generations.  Yet  they  are  driven  by  their  incentives  to  bicker  with  one  another 
rather  than  work  together  for  their  common  goals. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  we  in  America  have  a  system  for  allocating  resources  without 
polarization  and  for  promoting  sustainable  management  rather  than  environmental 
destruction.  Most  Americans  use  this  system  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  so  much  so 
that  they  take  it  completely  for  granted.  It  is  called  the  market. 

When  I  go  to  a  supermarket,  I  shop  alongside  people  who  are  vegetarians  and  people 
who  eat  meat;  people  who  are  lactose  intolerant  and  people  who  drink  milk;  people  who 
eat  ham  and  people  who  eat  kosher.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  picket  the  dairy  counter 
for  selling  too  much  yogurt  and  not  enough  ice  cream,  nor  have  I  heard  of  anyone  suing 
the  dairy  for  producing  too  much  butter  and  not  enough  whipping  cream.  (I  know  dairies 
and  other  farmers  receive  subsidies,  but  that's  another  story  in  itself  that  doesn't  change 
the  point  that  markets  are  good  at  allocating  and  distributing  resources.) 

How  is  it  that  supermarkets  can  serve  people  so  well  and  public  lands  can  serve  them  so 
poorly?  The  answer  is,  in  a  word,  incentives.  Markets  give  people  incentives  to  cooperate 
and  produce  more  at  lower  costs.  Funding  out  of  tax  dollars  gives  people  incentives  to 
polarize  and  to  produce  less  at  higher  costs. 

How  do  we  give  federal  land  managers  and  public  land  users  better  incentives? 
Privatizing  federal  lands  is  politically  unpalatable  and,  I  would  argue,  both  undesirable 
and  unnecessary.  Instead,  Congress  must  run  federal  resource  agencies  like  businesses, 
with  due  care  for  those  resources  that  cannot  be  protected  in  a  firee  market  place. 
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This  means  four  basic  steps: 

1.  Charge  fair  market  value  for  all  public  land  resources,  including  recreation. 

2.  Fund  national  forests,  parks,  and  BLM  districts  exclusively  out  of  their  net  income. 

3.  Change  "use-it-or-lose-it"  rules  in  public  land  permits  to  "use  it  or  conserve  it." 

4.  Dedicate  a  fixed  share  of  public  land  user  fees  to  trust  funds  for  protecting 
biological  diversity,  historic  resources,  and  wilderness. 

Fair  Market  Value 

Market  value  user  fees,  like  market  value  grocery  prices,  will  give  various  interest  groups 
incentives  to  use  their  fair  share — and  no  more  than  their  fair  share — of  the  nation's 
public  resources.  Such  fees  will  also  give  users  more  incentives  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  as  well  as  with  public  land  managers. 

Currently,  the  fees  charged  for  many  resources,  including  recreation,  grazing,  and  many 
minerals,  are  fixed  by  Congress  well  below  market  value.  Agency  procedures  for  pricing 
timber  often  result  in  sales  below  market  value  as  well. 

I  estimate  that  market  value  fees  will  nearly  triple  total  revenues  to  national  forests, 
parks,  and  BLM  districts.  Most  of  the  increase  would  come  from  recreation  fees,  and  my 
projections  are  conservatively  derived  from  dividing  Forest  Service  estimates  of 
recreation  values  by  three. 

How  do  you  economically  charge  recreation  fees  over  500  million  acres  of  land?  1  expect 
that  the  agencies  would  sell  annual  or  short-term  permits  and  require  users  to 
prominently  display  the  permits,  as  bumper  stickers  on  cars  or  as  ski-lift  like  tags  on  their 
coats  or  backpacks.  Visible  permits  would  be  easy  to  monitor  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
would  even  be  self-monitoring. 

Fund  Out  of  Net  Income 

Funding  national  forests,  parks,  and  BLM  districts  exclusively  out  of  their  net  income 
would  give  managers  incentives  to  emphasize  the  most  valuable  land  users  and  would 
discourage  them  from  cross-subsidizing  uses.  1  suggest  that  the  forests,  parks,  and  districts 
be  allowed  to  keep  100  percent  of  their  net  income,  but  the  formula  could  allow  them  to 
keep  something  less  than  that  or  even  up  to  200  percent.  Agencies  would  be  allowed  to 
carry  over  unspent  funds  to  later  years. 

One  effect  of  this  system  is  that  the  top-heavy  bureaucracies  that  now  characterize  these 
agencies  will  disappear.  Only  40  percent  of  the  Park  Service's  budget  is  spent  by  the 
parks,  and  less  than  a  third  of  die  Forest  Service  budget  makes  it  to  the  ranger  districts. 
Much  of  the  remainder  is  bureaucratic  overhead  needed  only  for  futile  attempts  to 
micromanage  local  offices. 

To  implement  this.  Congress  will  have  to  fund  the  agencies  for  one  last  transition  year.  1 
suggest  that  individual  forests,  parks,  and  BLM  districts  be  given  somewhere  around  their 
previous  year's  budgets.  Since  the  bureaucracy  will  not  need  funding  during  this  last  year, 
I  estimate  that  the  costs  during  the  transition  year  will  be  about  half  of  the  budgets 
proposed  by  the  administration. 
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Use  It  or  Conserve  It 

Someone  obtaining  a  timber  sale,  grazing  permit,  or  mineral  right  on  federal  land  is 
obligated  to  cut  the  trees,  graze  the  livestock  or  dig  for  the  minerals.  This  warps  the 
marketplace  and  encourages  environmental  degradation. 

Substituting  a  use-it-or-conserve-it  rule  would  allow  conservationists  to  buy  timber, 
grazing,  mineral,  or  other  rights  and  reserve  them  for  future  generations  or  simply  not  use 
them  so  as  to  protect  other  resources.  Such  conservation  easements  would  give 
environmental  groups  new  opportunities  to  protect  resources  without  political  turmoil. 

Trust  Funds  for  Nonmarket  Resources 

Endangered  species,  biological  diversity,  certain  historic  and  prehistoric  sites,  and  some 
aspects  of  wilderness  are  not  marketable  and  cannot  be  protected  through  user  fees.  To 
protect  such  resources  without  spending  tax  dollars,  I  propose  that  Congress  dedicate  a 
fixed  share  of  public  land  user  fees  to  trust  funds  that  would  be  managed  by  appropriate 
experts. 

Specifically: 

•  A  historic  preservation  trust  fund  would  collect  20  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the 
204  units  of  the  National  Park  System  established  primarily  to  preserve  historic  or 
prehistoric  resources.  A  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  archeologists  and  other 
experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  use  the  funds — roughly, 
$40  million  per  year — to  give  public  and  private  land  managers  incentives  to 
protect  cultural  resources. 

•  A  biodiversity  trust  fund  would  collect  20  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the 
remaining  parks,  forests,  and  BLM  districts.  A  board  of  trustees  consisting  of 
conservation  biologists  and  other  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  use  the  funds — roughly,  $800  million  per  year — to  give  public  and  private 
land  managers  incentives  to  protect  endangered  species  and  biological  diversity. 

•  State  or  regional  wilderness  trust  funds  would  collect  all  of  the  fees  from  users  of 
wilderness  and  wild  &  scenic  rivers.  Boards  of  trustees  elected  by  wilderness  and 
river  permit  holders  would  use  the  funds — roughly,  $100  million  per  year — to 
expand  the  National  Wilderness  System  by  buying  conservation  easements. 

Conclusions 

I  estimate  that  these  four  proposals  would  save  taxpayers  $4.8  billion  per  year  after  the 
first  year,  or  more  than  $21  billion  over  the  first  five  years.  I  also  propose  to  standardize 
payments  to  counties  at  15  percent  of  receipts,  which  with  the  other  proposals  would 
increase  county  revenues  from  federal  lands  by  more  than  40  percent.  These  and  other 
details  and  effects  are  described  in  my  report.  Running  Them  Like  Businesses,  which  I  have 
made  available  to  every  member  of  this  subcommittee. 

In  short,  as  a  public  land  user  I  am  willing  to  give  up  the  subsidies  I  receive  and  pay  my 
fair  share — provided  all  other  public  land  users  pay  their  share  as  well.  These  proposals 
accomplish  this  and  produce  the  closest  thing  to  a  win-win  situation  for  the  public  lands. 
I  hope  that  you  will  consider  them  carefully. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

SOUTH  FLORTOA  EVERGLADES  RESTORATION 
INITIATIVE 

WITNESS 

RONALD  J.  TIPTON,  NATIONAL  EVERGLADES  COALITION 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  the  Everglades  Coalition  now. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Yates,  good  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you.  Glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Tipton.  I'm  Ronald  Tipton.  I'm  here  on  behalf  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  where  I'm  the  director  of  their  south  Florida  ever- 
glades project,  but  I'm  actually  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
National  Everglades  Coalition,  which  is  more  than  30  national  and 
Florida  environmental  organizations  that  have  been  working  to- 
gether since  1985  to  support  efforts  to  restore  the  everglades  and 
the  south  Florida  ecosystem. 

This  is,  as  I'm  sure  both  of  you  know,  a  remarkable  place,  one 
of  the  most  unique  ecosystems  in  the  world,  but  it's  in  trouble,  and 
I  won't  recount  the  problems  facing  the  everglades,  they're  well 
known,  but  the  national  flow  of  water  through  the  system  has  been 
disrupted  through  a  well-  intentioned  activities  by  man  over  this 
century.  But  I  think  we  have  the  opportunity  now  to  restore  this 
magnificent  place,  and  I  want  to  talk  just  very  specifically  about 
the  administration's  budget  request  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  you  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
sugar  growers,  who  were  the  ones  who  were  in  the  way  of  restoring 
the  everglades,  and  I  thought  that  had  been  an  agreement.  Is  that 
not  yet  achieved? 

Mr.  TiPTON.  There  was  an  agreement  which  we — which  is,  in  our 
view,  a  partial  solution  to  one  piece  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Tipton.  But  the  fundamental  problem — that  was  about  pol- 
lution— the  fundamental  problem  is  restoration  of  the  natural  flow 
of  water  through  the  everglades  system  and  down  in  the  Florida 
Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  sports  fisheries 
in  the  world. 

The  good  news  is  there's  still  time  to  protect  and  restore  this 
area.  The  better  news  is,  for  the  first  time  I  think  in  history,  we 
have  a  really  strong  partnership  between  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Federal  Government.  This  has  never  been  a  partisan  issue.  We 
have  had  bipartisan  support  going  back  to  Governor  Claude  Kirk 
of  Florida,  and  today  if  you  asked  me  to  name  the  six  people  in 
Congress  who  are  most  supportive  of  this,  I  would  probably  start 
with  Porter  Goss  and  Clay  Shaw,  and  I  would  talk  about  Peter 
Deutsch  and  Bob  Graham  and  Connie  Mack.  I  mean,  we're  talking 
about  a  really  strong,  bipartisan  State/Federal  effort. 

And  one  of  the  things  I  know  Mr.  Yates  is  aware  of  is  the  State 
of  Florida  has  put  a  lot  of  its  own  money  up  for  things  like  land 
acquisition  and  land  management  and  monitoring  and  research, 
and  I  think  that  underscores  the  nature  of  the  State/Federal  alli- 
ance here  to  restore  this  system. 
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We're  here  to  support  the  full  request  within  the  Department  of 
Interior  for  the  south  Florida  ecosystem  restoration  budget,  which 
is  approximately  $62  million  this  year.  Now  that  money  will  go  for 
a  number  of  interrelated  things:  continued  biological  modeling  and 
research,  creation  of  an  ecosystemwide  approach  for  recovery  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species,  and  there's  a  lot  of,  I  think,  un- 
like some  parts  of  the  country,  a  great  deal  of  consensus  that  it's 
important  to  restore  these  species  and  protect  them;  for 
hydrological  models  that  make  it  possible  to  facilitate  the  recre- 
ation of  a  nearly  natural  flow  of  water  through  the  system;  a  con- 
tinuation of  acquisition  for  in-holdings  and  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges  in  the  region;  and  changes  in  water  delivery — that's 
the  most  important — to  benefit  Everglades  National  Park  and  Flor- 
ida Bay. 

We're  not  here  to  support  this  just  because  of  the  environmental 
values.  In  fact,  a  healthy  south  Florida  everglades  will  have  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  regional  tourism.  The  everglades  recently  was 
put  on  a  list  of  bummer  vacations,  if  you  can  believe  that,  because 
of  the  loss  of  wildlife,  the  loss  of  natural  values.  We  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  perceive  that  the  everglades  is  not  a  place  that  you  should 
want  to  visit,  because  it  still  is  that  kind  of  place.  That's  important 
to  the  regional  economy. 

Certainly,  if  you  talk  to  a  recreational  or  commercial  or  sports 
fisherman,  Florida  Bay  is  a  mecca.  We  want  to  protect  the  fish,  the 
lobsters,  the  shrimp  that  are  there,  some  of  which  are  in  decline. 

Again,  though,  the  final  point  I  want  to  underscore  is  the  nature 
of  the  bipartisan  support  that  cuts  across  party  lines  and  across, 
I  think,  political  philosophies,  backing  the  everglades.  And  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  continue  that  support,  continue  this  integrated  Fed- 
eral and  State  effort  on  behalf  of  the  everglades,  we  can  do  the  job 
over  a  period  of  years. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee,  particularly,  for  its  past  support  for 
funding  for  south  Florida  and  the  everglades. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tipton. 

Mr.  Yates.  May  I  ask  a  question,  please? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  testifjdng  in  support  of  the  $62  million  ap- 
propriation this  year.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  much  the 
State  of  Florida  is  putting  into  that  effort? 

Mr.  Tipton.  It's — I'd  be  happy  to  get  that  number  for  the  record. 
I  can  mention  a  couple  of  specific  things.  I  know  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida is  probably  putting  at  least  that  much  into  this  effort.  All  the 
major 

Mr.  Yates.  Put  that  into  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  Yes,  we  can. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  the  total  cost  of  making  Florida — or  transforming  the  ever- 
glades area  into  the  kind  of  pristine  area  you  want — how  much  will 
that  cost? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  partial  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Yates.  Projects  already  identified,  that  are  already  in  the  pipe- 
line— and  this  goes  beyond  this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Tipton  [continuing].  Much  of  this  money  will  be  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  budget  over  a  period  of  years.  Over  the  next,  say,  five 
or  six  years — and  that's  a  ball  park  estimate — there  is  roughly  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  that's  been  identified  as  the  Federal  share,  but 
that  includes  everything  from  continued  management  of  the  na- 
tional parks  over  to  the  Corps'  existing  feasibility  study  for  how  to 
actually  restore  water  deliveries.  And  all  of  the  Corps  stuff  will  be 
done  on  a  50/50  cost-sharing  basis. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  assumes  cooperation  by  all  the  interests? 

Mr.  Tipton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  And  are  the  farm  interests  cooperative  in  this? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Many  of  them  are.  We  still  have  some  argument 
with  the  sugar  growers,  and  we  probably  hope  to  partially  address 
that  through  this  year's  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tipton. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Tipton  follows:] 

[The  information  follows:] 
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REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  EVERGLADES  COALITION 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APRIL  4,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  to 
testify  concerning  the  FY  ' 96  appropriations  request  for  the 
Administration's  South  Florida/Everglades  restoration  initiative. 
I  am  Ronald  J.  Tipton,  Director  of  the  South  Florida/Everglades 
campaign  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  and  I  am  here  representing 
the  national  Everglades  Coalition. 

Our  coalition,  which  I  helped  found  in  1985,  represents  more 
than  30  national  and  Florida  environmental  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  natural  values,  wildlife  and  adequate  water 
supply  and  delivery  for  the  entire  South  Florida  system,  including 
the  Kissimmee  River,  Lake  Okeechobee,  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve,  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida  Bay  and  the  Florida 
Keys.  Groups  which  are  part  of  the  Coalition  include  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  The  Wilderness  Society,  Sierra  Club,  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Florida  Audubon  Society,  Florida 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Everglades  Trust  and  Save  Our  Everglades. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  broadly  representative  coalitions  I  have  ever 
worked  with. 

The  South  Florida  Everglades  is  indeed  a  remarkable  place,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unique  ecosystems  in  the  world. 
However,  as  a  result  of  decades  of  construction  and  operation  of 
flood  control  and  water  delivery  structures  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  its  local  partner  the  South  Florida  Water 
Management  District,  the  natural  flow  of  water  through  this  system 
has  been  gradually  and  inexorably  compromised  to  the  point  that  a 
recent  magazine  article  ranked  the  Everglades  as  one  of  the  ten 
U.S.  "bummer  vacations." 

There  are  now  some  55  federally  listed  endangered  or 
threatened  species  of  plants  and  animals  in  this  ecosystem.  Only 
half  of  the  original  Everglades  is  still  intact,  the  rest 
sacrificed  to  intensive  farming  and  urbanization.  Agricultural 
runoff  spreads  pollutants  throughout  the  system;  canals,  levees  and 
water  pumping  facilities  have  completely  altered  the  region's 
hydrology;  the  renowned  wading  bird  population  of  the  Everglades 
has  shrunk  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  it  was  a  half-century  ago; 
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and  seagrass  die-offs  and  massive  algal  blooms  have   turned 
extensive  portions  of  Florida  Bay  into  a  murky  green  soup  that 
threatens  the  health  and  vitality  of  important  fisheries  and  coral 
reefs. 

That  is  the  bad  news.  The  goods  news  is  there  is  still  time  to 
protect  and  restore  much  of  this  magnificent  ecosystem  to  a 
condition  similar  to  what  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
before  the  devastating  impact  of  human  activities  occurred.  And  we 
now  are  really  beginning  to  understand  the  root  causes  of  the 
collapse  of  this  ecosystem,  and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
reverse  this  decline. 

It  is  possible  to  restore  the  Everglades,  bring  Florida  Bay 
back  to  a  condition  of  environmental  health  and  stability,  prevent 
the  degradation  of  our  coral  reefs,  and  make  the  entire  South 
Florida/Everglades  ecosystem  an  integral  part  of  the  future 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  region.  For  this  to  happen 
will  require  the  political  will  and  commitment  of  both  the  state  of 
Florida  and  the  federal  government  working  closely  together  towards 
common  objectives. 

To  a  large  extent  this  partnership  already  exists.  Florida 
Governor  Lawton  Chiles  and  key  agencies  in  state  government, 
especially  the  .South  Florida  Water  Management  District,  want  to 
help  restore  this  ecosystem,  and  are  willing  to  make  this  a  top 
priority  for  the  state  and  commit  the  funding  necessary  to  make  it 
happen.  In  fact,  the  state  of  Florida  has  for  the  last  decade 
contributed  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  science  and  research,  land 
acquisition  and  management,  changes  in  flood  control,  water  supply 
and  delivery  which  must  occur  for  the  benefit  of  the  South 
Florida/Everglades.  This  commitment  by  the  state  should  be  an 
incentive  for  the  Congress  to  continue  to  support  restoring  the 
Everglades . 

At  the  same  time  over  the  past  several  years  the  federal 
government  has  pulled  together  a  substantial  interagency  effort  to 
focus  on  the  challenge  of  restoring  the  South  Florida/Everglades 
system.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  EPA,  NOAA,  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Biological  Service,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  all  working 
together  towards  the  goal  of  making  as  much  of  the  Everglades 
system  as  possible  be  like  it  was  before  human  impacts  began  to 
degrade  the  system. 

We  strongly  support  the  full  recmest  in  the  FY  '96  budget 
proposal  for  the  Department  of  Interior  for  South  Florida  ecosystem 
restoration.  This  amount  totals  almost  $62  million,  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  requested  money  in  the  Park  Service  budget.  Some -of 
the  principal  activities  planned  for  next  fiscal  year  with  these 
funds  include  continued  biologic  modeling  and  research;  creation  of 
an  ecosystem- wide  approach  for  recovery  of  the  5  5  endangered  and 
threatened   species   in   the   region;   development   of   the   best 
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hydrologic  model  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recreation  of 
a  nearly  natural  flow  of  fresh  water  through  the  system;  a 
continuation  of  acquisition  of  inholdings  in  existing  national  park 
and  national  wildlife  refuges  in  South  Florida  with  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  money;  and  changes  in  water  delivery  to  benefit 
Everglades  National  Park  and  Florida  Bay. 

The  key  to  success  in  restoration  of  the  South  Florida/ 
Everglades  is  an  integrated,  federal-state  partnership  which  is 
adequately  funded  by  both  governmental  partners  and  enjoys  broad 
public  support.  For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  in  that 
situation.  The  Everglades  Coalition  is  excited  by  the  prospects  for 
comprehensive  restoration,  but  success  is  dependent  on  sufficient 
funding  for  science,  research  and  monitoring;  land  acquisition  and 
management;  wildlife  and  endangered  species  protection;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  necessary  timing  and  delivery  of  water  to  the 
system. 

Let  me  speak  specifically  about  the  importance  of  science  and 
research  to  this  effort.  Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  understand 
enough  about  the  South  Florida/Everglades  system  to  be  able  to 
develop  an  informed  plan  of  action  for  restoration.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  federal  government  continues  to  fund 
research  that  addresses  key  questions  such  as  what  conditions  and 
benefits  will  result  from  specific  changes  in  the  delivery  of  fresh 
water  to  the  system;  what  is  the  natural  state  of  Florida  Bay  that 
once  existed  which  we  would  like  to  re-create;  how  will  alterations 
in  water  flow  in  a  particular  place  in  the  ecosystem  affect 
conditions  elsewhere  in  the  system;  and  what  will  happen  to 
important  individual  species  as  the  federal  government  attempts 
integrated  endangered  species  management  for  the  first  time. 

Restoring  the  Everglades  is  much  more  than  simply  reviving  a 
dying  ecosystem.  A  healthy  South  Florida/Everglades  will  have 
tremendous  benefits  to  regional  tourism  in  that  it  will  attract 
U.S.  and  foreign  visitors  by  presenting  a  more  positive  sense  of 
the  natural  beauty,  biodiversity  and  ecology  of  the  region  than  now 
exists.  Improving  water  quality  and  the  delivery  of  fresh  water  to 
Florida  Bay  will  result  in  better  commercial  and  sport  fishing  in 
the  Bay,  and  will  also  help  prevent  further  damage  to  coral  reefs 
in  the  Keys  which  are  a  major  attraction  to  scuba  divers  and 
snorkelers.  Restoration  of  the  ecosystem  can  be  done  in  a  way  that 
improves  water  supplies  to  the  cities  along  both  coasts  of  south 
Florida.  In  essence,  the  revival  of  the  South  Florida/Everglades  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  sustainable  economy  and  the  future  quality  of 
life  of  the  region. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point  which  is  central  to  this 
debate :  the  fate  of  the  South  Florida  Everglades  is  dependent  on 
the  continuation  of  bipartisan  political  support  for  restoration. 
The  Everglades  has  never  been  a  partisan  issue.  Governors  and 
Administrations  of  both  parties  have  made  important  decisions  to 
benefit  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  surrounding  ecosystem. 
In  Congress  we  have  been  fortunate  in  recent  years  to  have  both 
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Republicans  and  Democrats  take  an  active  interest  in  restoring  the 
environmental  integrity  of  this  system.  Dante  Fascell,  Porter  Goss, 
Peter  Deutsch,  Clay  Shaw,  Carrie  Meek,  John  Mica,  Harry  Johnston, 
Dan  Miller,  Bob  Graham  and  Connie  Mack  have  all  made  important 
contributions  to  the  South  Florida/Everglades,  and  all  are 
committed  to  its  restoration.  We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  continue 
in  this  tradition,  and  to  approve  the  full  FY  '96  request  for  the 
South  Florida  Restoration  Initiative. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I'm  glad 
to  answer  any  questions,  or  provide  any  additional  information  to 
the  Subcommitee. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

ELIZABETH  NORCROSS,  AMERICAN  RIVERS,  INC. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  American  Rivers,  Beth  Norcross.  Ms.  Norcross? 

Ms.  Norcross.  Mr.  Chairman — thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I'll  be  concentrating  today 
just  on  one  small,  but  important  aspect  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996 
budget,  and  that  is  the  Park  Service  rivers,  trails,  and  Conserva- 
tion program. 

Let  me  add  this,  if  I  could,  to  the  record.  My  testimony  refers  to 
a  table  which  you  do  not  have,  which  is  right  here.  I  apologize.  I 
just  had  that  faxed  in. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  very  supportive  of  rivers,  trails,  and 
conservation  assistance  programs  in  the  past,  and  we  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  subcommittee  continue  to  be  supportive.  It  has 
enjoyed  bipartisan  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  because, 
very  simply  put,  it  is  good  government. 

The  program  was  established  to  give  technical  assistance  to  local 
citizens  and  entities  who  wanted  to  conserve  rivers  and  make 
trails,  but  didn't  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  so.  This  program  gives 
only  technical  assistance  and  does  not  give  any  financial  assist- 
ance. It  is  completely  outside  of  the  usual  national  park  system 
goals  and  objectives  and  is,  clearly,  an  outreach  program — very, 
very  different  from  much  of  the  mandate  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

It's  a  very,  very  popular  program.  This  year  alone,  there  have 
been  over  400  requests  for  support.  With  the  current  funding  level, 
the  Park  Service  will  be  able  to  do  about  150  projects  and  have  ap- 
proximately 40  or  50  new  starts  for  next  year.  So,  at  current  fund- 
ing levels,  that  would  leave  some  350  project  requests  unresponded 
to. 

Not  only  do  these  projects  reap  many  conservation  benefits,  but 
they  also  provide  economic  incentives  and  economic  investments 
from  the  local  communities.  For  example,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal 
Project  in  Ohio,  with  which  the  Park  Service  have  been  very,  very 
involved,  has  leveraged  over  $10  million  of  input  from  banks  and 
foundations  and  community  projects  within  the  Ohio  area — so, 
again,  providing  conservation  benefits,  but  also  benefits  in  the  form 
of  economic  assistance  to  these  projects  from  the  local  community. 

The  administration  has  requested  approximately  $6.9  million  for 
the  program.  We  recognize  the  budget  realities  with  which  you  are 
dealing  this  year.  We  are  asking,  however,  for  a  very  small  and 
modest  increase  to  the  $7.5  million,  given  the  large  popularity  of 
this  program.  The  additional  $.5  million,  $.6  million  will  allow 
them  to  do  approximately  another  10  or  20  projects,  which  we 
think  is  very  important  in  light  of  the  huge  demand  for  this  pro- 
gram. 
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And  I'd  just  like  to  leave  by  saying  that  we  think  that  the  Park 
Service  rivers  and  trails  program,  representing  the  20  diverse  orga- 
nizations, represents  government  at  its  best.  It's  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  the  public  is  asking  for  and  is  clamoring  for.  It's  as- 
sistance to  do  what  they  want  to  do  in  their  area.  It  doesn't  take 
property.  It  doesn't  take  any  use  away  from  them.  It  allows  them 
to  have  the  technical  assistance  to  conserve  the  properties  and  pro- 
grams that  they  feel  are  important  to  them.  This  is  good  govern- 
ment, and  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  support  these  efforts. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Norcross. 

Ms.  Norcross.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Norcross  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  FY  1996  Budget.   My  name  is  Elizabeth  Norcross,  and  I 
represent  American  Rivers,  a  national  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  nation's  rivers. 

I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  one  small,  but  significant  aspect  of  the  FY 
1996  Budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  —  the  National  Park  Service 
Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program.   American  Rivers  leads 
a  large  diverse  coalition  of  over  20  organizations  who  have  joined  together 
to  support  this  very  important  program. 

This  program  was  established  to  give  technical  assistance  to  individuals 
and  local  entities  as  they  conserve  rivers  and  establish  trails  on  lands 
outside  our  national  parks  and  forests.   These  cost-effective  projects  are 
the  result  of  partnerships  between  private  and  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  and  provide  a  low-cost  alternative  to 
federal  intervention.   Projects  include  open  space  planning,  restoring 
nearside  riverine  areas,  converting  rails  to  trails,  and  planning  greenways 
for  both  conservation  and  recreation. 

The  demand  for  this  very  popular  program  continues  to  grow  and  greatly 
exceeds  the  agency's  ability  to  provide  assistance.   The  public  interest  is 
significant  despite  the  fact  that  the  non-federal  partners  receive  only 
technical  assistance  and  not  financial  assistance.   Approximately  150 
projects  are  currently  underway,  and  almost  400  project  requests  have  come 
in  already  for  FY  1996.   Since  many  projects  carry  over  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  of  the  400  project  requests,  the  Park  Service  will  be  able  to 
provide  assistance  for  only  40  to  50  at  current  funding  levels.   Enclosed 
is  a  graph  which  displays  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  program  over  the 
last  few  years. 

The  benefits  reaped  from  these  projects  come  not  only  in  the  form  of 
conservation,  but  also  often  leverage  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
benefit  the  local  community.   For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  work  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  doing  over  the  last  three  years  with  four 
Ohio  counties,  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Corridor  Coalition,  and  the 
North  Cuyahoga  Valley  Corridor,  Inc.  to  determine  the  suitability  and 
feasibility  of  designating  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  as  a  National  Heritage 
Corridor,  over  $10  million  of  funding  from  banks,  foundations,  realtors  and 
agencies  has  been  committed  to  the  project.   Other  projects  show  similar 
ability  to  turn  assistance  into  dollars  for  the  communities  —  $8.5  million 
along  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  almost  $3.0  million  in  Chattanooga 
Tennessee  and  $1.2  million  for  the  Historic  Union  Pacific  Rail-Trail  in 
Park  City,  Utah. 

The  Administration  has  requested  approximately  $6.9  million  for  funding  for 
this  important  program  for  FY  1996.   This  level  of  funding  would  allow 
approximately  150  projects  to  go  forward,  and  would  not  respond  to 


approximately  350  project  requests.   Aroerican  Rivers  joins  other  members 
of  the  Rivers  and  Trails  Coalition  in  requesting  a  very  modest  increase  to 
S7.5  million  for  FY  1996.   This  increase  would  allow  an  additional  10  to  15 
projects  to  be  undertaken. 

The  Coalition  is  quite  aware  of  the  budget  realities  with  which  this 
Subcommittee  has  to  deal.   For  this  reason,  our  budget  request  is  intended 
to  be  realistic.   Simply  put,  the  National  Park  Service  Rivers,  Trails  and 
Conservation  Assistance  Program  is  government  at  its  best.   The  projects 
are  locally  defined  and  driven;  they  leverage  high  amounts  of  local 
funding;  they  do  not  impede  on  traditional  uses  of  property;  they  assist 
local  governments  and  entities  to  develop  win/win  conservation  strategies. 
This  is  the  kind  of  government  that  the  public  is  clamoring  for.   The 
Rivers  and  Trails  Coalition  respectfully  recommends  that  you  honor  the 
public's  wishes  and  give  them  more  good  government. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
WITNESSES 

CHRISTINE  STEVENS,   SECRETARY,  SOCIETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTEC- 
TIVE LEGISLATION 

STEVEN  GALSTER,  THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  PROJECT  INVESTIGA- 
TIVE NETWORK 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation, 
Christine  Stevens  and  also  Steven  Calster,  the  Endangered  Species 
Project  Investigative  Network. 

These  statements  are  in  the  record.  So  you  may  summarize 
them,  if  you  care  to,  since  they  will  be  entered  completely  in  the 
record. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  introduce  Steve  Galster.  He  has  been  under  cover  for 
four  years  now  and  has  come  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  world's 
biggest  wildlife  dealers.  He  has — "Crime  against  Nature"  is  his  re- 
port, which  I  think  you  have — is  being  distributed.  It  was  written 
up  in  November  Time  magazine,  which  there  is  also  a  copy.  So  that 
will  introduce  Mr.  Galster  to  you.  I'm  very  glad  he's  here  to  answer 
any  questions. 

And  I'd  like  to  very  briefly  read  a  few  parts  of  my  testimony  and 
submit  the  rest  for  the  record. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  suffered  from  chronic  underfunding.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  has  failed  to  inspect  the  large  majority  of  wildlife  shipment 
entering  at  ports  designated  to  receive  them.  We  urge  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  to  provide  a  minimum  of  $13,850,000  for  en- 
forcement of  laws  protecting  wildlife  from  criminal  exploitation. 

In  1994,  Interpol  estimates  that  the  international  illegal  trade  in 
wildlife  exceeded  $6  billion,  second  only  to  the  drug  trade  in  profit 
margins  for  black  market  commerce.  In  fact,  wildlife  trading  is  in- 
creasingly linked  with  drug  trading  and  other  forms  of  organized 
crime.  The  reason  is  simple:  profits  are  very  high  and  wildlife  en- 
forcement is  very  weak.  The  mark-up  price  of  a  rare  bird  caught 
in  the  wild  of  South  America,  for  example,  rivals  the  retail  price 
of  cocaine  by  the  time  both  make  their  way  to  the  streets  of  Miami. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  not  the  DEA,  handled  157  drug 
cases  in  1993  alone,  and  in  1994  discovered  new  cocaine  smuggling 
operations  from  South  America  to  the  United  States  using  wildlife 
as  a  cover.  Illegal  firearms  mixed  in  with  the  shipments  of  rhino 
horns  and  walrus  ivory,  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  have 
also  been  discovered  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agents. 

Just  to  skip,  the  magnitude  of  the  estimated  80,000  to  90,000 
shipments  of  wildlife,  whose  estimated  value  is  $700  million  to 
$900  million  a  year,  approximately  30  percent  of  these  don't  clear 
inspection.  So  what  is  the  quantity  of  drugs  and  other  contraband 
that  is  actually  crossing  U.S.  borders  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  illegal  wildlife  that's  being  imported  and  exported  each 
year?  We're  losing  a  lot  of  money  in  income  tax  also  because  these 
folks  don't,  naturally,  tell  what  they're  making. 
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We  need  agents,  more  agents,  in  the  field,  at  least  50  or  60,  as 
the  Service  has  requested,  at  least  a  dozen  more  inspectors  at  ports 
of  entry,  and  more  resources  for  our  specialized  forensics  laboratory 
for  the  wildlife  forensics.  The  laboratory  has  experienced  an  over- 
whelming increase  in  caseload  since  its  inception  and  can  no  longer 
respond  to  all  the  requests  for  service. 

So  I  will  just  skip  down  and  read  the  funds  that  we  believe  are 
just  minimal,  that  is,  that  are  absolutely  required,  unless  we're  just 
going  to  let  the  criminals  run  free.  The  total  law  enforcement  needs 
are:  for  special  agents,  $5,750,000  with  60  full-time  employees; 
$600,000  for  wildlife  inspectors,  12  employees;  laboratory  construc- 
tion, $6  million;  laboratory  increased  workload,  $1,500,000,  which 
adds  up  to  $13,850,000,  as  I  asked  you  for. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  applaud  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
its  fine  work  and  its  tireless  efforts.  It's  amazing  that  they've  been 
able  to  do  what  they  have  done  at  the  small  amount  of  money  that 
they  have  been  getting. 

And  now  may  I 

Mr.  Taylor.  It's  about  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Galster.  I'll  try  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

My  background  is  actually  in  national  security,  having  focused 
on  drug  and  arms  trade  in  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia.  For  the 
last  four  years,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  wildlife  trade  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  and  the  Americas,  and  Russia. 

What  is  happening  in  the  United  States  today  is  part  of  a  grow- 
ing international  trend.  Professional  criminal  groups  are  taking 
over  the  most  lucrative  sectors  of  the  wildlife  trade,  having  woken 
up  to  the  profits  involved  as  well  as  the  weakly-enforced  channels 
this  trade  offers  for  the  smuggling  of  other  contraband.  This  crime 
problem  stretches  around  the  globe  and  right  into  the  United 
States,  since  we  are  still  the  biggest  consumer  of  wildlife  in  the 
world. 

And  what  we've  discovered  is  really  kind  of  bizarre.  In  the  Rus- 
sian Far  East,  for  example,  the  mafia  of  Vladivostock  is  no  longer 
only  involved  in  drug,  gun,  and  prostitution  running;  they're  also 
now  trading  tiger  skins,  whale  meat,  and  timber.  For  years  now, 
as  you've  probably  heard,  cashless  transfers  of  ivory  for  AK-47s 
have  occurred  throughout  the  southern  and  central  part  of  Africa, 
in  some  cases  coming  right  back  here  at  home  to  Connecticut  and 
New  York. 

In  southern  China,  we  discovered  a  business  that  had  smuggled 
9  metric  tons  of  poached  rhino  horn  into  Gwandon  Province  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  That's  more  horn  than  is  left  on  the  heads  of  all 
live  black  rhinos  in  Africa  today,  and  some  of  that  rhino  horn 
makes  its  way  to  illegal  wholesalers  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  South  America,  some  drug  dealers  are  now  peddling  rare  birds 
and  reptiles  to  other  countries,  especially  the  United  States.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agents  have  made  multiple  seizures  of  co- 
caine concealed  in  wildlife  shipments,  particularly  in  Miami. 

The  list  goes  on.  The  point  is  that  we're  talking  about  a  growing 
crime  problem  which  transcends  borders  and  various  other  forms 
of  illegal  commerce  like  never  before.  It  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
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Service  that  is  our  only  police  agency  that's  equipped  with  this  spe- 
cific and  bizarre  blend  of  crime. 

My  last  point,  the  other  relevant  observation  I've  made  during 
my  travels  is  the  leadership  role  the  United  States  is  playing  in  the 
international  field  of  wildlife  enforcement.  From  Zambia  to  Russia, 
environment  ministers  and  park  rangers  are  increasingly  familiar 
with  and  respect  of  the  Pletsy  Training  Center  in  Georgia,  the 
Clark  Beavon  Lab  in  Oregon,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Divi- 
sion in  general  really,  for  the  contribution  they're  making  and  co- 
operation they're  lending  for  combatting  transnational  wildlife 
crimes.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  helped  set  up  the  Interpol 
Wildlife  Crimes  Division. 

And  I  think,  just  to  finish,  this  buys  goodwill  internationally, 
helps  staunch  markets  which  are  depleting  our  own  wildlife,  as 
well  as  many  natural  resources  around  the  world  that  we  depend 
on  for  our  daily  living. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Galster.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  only  have  one  question.  You  mentioned  that 
Vladivostock — 

Mr.  Galster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Tiger  skins,  whale  meat,  and  timber.  How  does  tim- 
ber become  a  rarity 

Mr.  Galster.  Illegal  logging  is  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  does  that  become  a  rarity?  Russia  exports  a  lot 
of  timber. 

Mr.  Galster.  Exports  a  lot  of  timber.  There's  a  lot  of  illegal  log- 
ging going  on.  There's  a  lot  of  companies  set  up  as  subsidiaries  of 
multinational  companies,  and  they're  going  into  areas  that  they 
don't  have  a  concession  for,  but  there's  very  little  enforcement  left 
in  the  national  parks  or  the  zakosniks  out  in  the  Russian  Far  East 
now.  So  it's  very  easy  to  haul  out  lots  of  logs,  stick  them  on  ships 
with  false  certificates  or  no  certificates  for  export. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  a  companion 
agency  either  in  the  FBI  or  in  some  other — in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  enforce  the  laws  against  smuggling? 

Ms.  Stevens.  It's  really  just  the  Justice  Department  that  takes 
Fish  and  Wildlife  cases,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Galster.  They've  set  up  some  interagency  task  force  like  in 
Florida  with  the  DEA  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  how  does  this  work?  Fish  and  Wildlife  finds  the 
crime  or  the  criminal  and  then  transfers  this  to  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  Galster.  They're  usually  the  first  line  of  defense.  The  stuff 
they  pick  up  on,  theyil  contact  the  relevant  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  call  on  the  FBI? 

Mr.  Galster.  They'll  call  on  the  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  and  they'll  work  together. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  how  much  of  this  crime  wave  is  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  able  to  detect? 

Mr.  Galster.  Very  little,  according  to  their  selves. 
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Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  "very  little?"  Ten  percent,  20 
percent? 

Mr.  Galster.  They're  only  able  to  inspect  5  to  20  percent  of  the 
shipments  that  go  in  and  out  of  this  country.  And,  of  those,  30  per- 
cent don't  meet  regulations.  And,  of  those,  an  increasing  amount 
have  other  forms  of  contraband  in  them,  like  the  cocaine,  heroin 
even,  and  some  art.  So  the  question  is:  how  much  is  really  getting 
through? 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  know  Mrs.  Stevens  has  been  crusading  for 
more  enforcement  and  more  inspectors  at  the  ports  of  entry  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  years  and  years,  and  we  have  been  adding 
almost  every  two  years,  but,  apparently,  we  haven't  been  adding 
enough. 

But  I  came  across  something  recently  that  made  me  think  there 
ought  to  be  more  people  like  you  that  do  this.  I  just  read  the  Hot 
Zone.  Did  you  ever  read  that,  by  any  chance?  The  Hot  Zone  is  the 
story  of  a  disease  transmitted  by  monkeys  which  is  more  epidemic 
than  AIDS  and  more  deadly  than  AIDS,  if  one  can  imagine  that  to 
be  possible,  and  it  was  being  transmitted  out  of  certain  forests  in 
Africa,  and  it's  supposed  to  be  a  true  story. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  the  ebola  virus  is  such  a  virus. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  right.  These  are  transmitted  by  monkeys.  And 
it  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  called  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta  in  order  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  control 
being  established  for  this,  and  I  was  told  that  they  isolate  monkeys 
for  30  days  or  quarantine  them  for  30  days,  at  which  time  after 
that  they  allow  them  to  come  into  the  country. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  there  was  just  a  case  in  which  sniffer  dogs 
stopped  an  unmarked  truck  going  along  in  Florida  and  it  was  full 
of  monkeys,  and  they  didn't  have  the  proper  identification  or  cer- 
tification. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  would  those  monkeys  have  come  through  a  port 
of  entry?  How  do  you  control 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  they  did.  They  came  through  Miami.  Yes,  they 
did. 

Mr,  Yates.  They  came  through  Miami? 

Ms.  Stevens.  And,  also — I  mean,  Massie  Bloch  has  had  100  per- 
cent of  the  monkeys  die  when  they  came  in.  There's  all  kinds  of, 
dare  I  say,  monkey  business  going  on  in  the  port  of  Miami.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And  I  think  it's  extremely  dangerous.  You're  absolutely  right  to 
question  this.  But,  luckily,  we  do  have  a  forensics  laboratory  to 
catch  up  with  this,  if  they  can't,  but  what's  needed  is  to  have  more 
special  agents  and  more  inspectors,  so  these  things  can't  actually 
get  in. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you  know  about  and  I  know  about  the  ebola 
strain.  I  wonder,  are  other  species  capable  of  transmitting  dis- 
eases? 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  don't  know  that  yet.  We'll  have  to  wait  for  a  book 
like  the  Hot  Zone,  I  think. 

But,  at  any  rate,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  act  to  provide  ad- 
ditional inspectors. 
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Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  thank  you  because  criminal  activity  is  so 
enormously  increasing. 

And  can  I  ask  you,  have  you  read  Thief s  World  by  Perry  Ster- 
ling? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  haven't  yet. 

Ms.  Stevens.  That  will  give  you  a  terrif3dng  view  of  what's  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will  read  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you  very  much.  Glad  to  see  you  again.  I'm 
glad  to  see  Roger. 

That  disease  came  in  and  was  conquered  in  an  hour-and-a-half 
movie  that  they  made  from  the  book.  So  it  was  fast.  [Laughter.] 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Stevens  and  two  articles  submitted  by  Mr. 
Galster  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY    IN    SUPPORT  OF   AN    INCREASE  OF    $13,850,000   FOR 
THE   LAW    ENFORCEMENT   DIVISION   OF   THE   FISH  AND  WILDLIFE    SERVICE 

Before  the   Interior   and   Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
of   the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

by   Christine  Stevens,    Secretary 

April   4,   1995 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  The  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  has  suffered  from  chronic  underf unding. 
As  a  result,  it  has  failed  to  inspect  the  large  majority  of 
wildlife  shipments  entering  at  the  ports  designated  to  receive 
such  shipments.   We  urge  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  $13,850,000  for  enforcement  of  laws 
protecting  wildlife  from  criminal  exploitation. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  FWS  has  accomplished  critical 
breakthroughs  in  the  past  year  by  filing  charges  against  major 
dealers  who  have  smuggled  exotic  birds,  reptiles,  bear 
gallbladders,  tiger  bones  and  skins,  and  other  rare  animals, 
alive  or  dead,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  into  and  out  of  the 
United  States.   This  work  must  continue  unabated  if  our  country 
is  to  continue  to  live  by  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Division  is  faced  with  ever  increasing  violation  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  Lacey  Act,  often  by  people  who  are 
familiar  with  international  drug  smuggling  routes.   Attached  to 
this  testimony  are  a  few  reports  from  the  Federal  Wildlife  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association  and  a  report  on  the  growing 
connections  between  wildlife  trading  and  organized  crime  from  the 
Endangered  Species  Project. 

In  1994,  Interpol  estimates  that  the  international  illegal  trade 
in  wildlife  exceeded  $6  billion,  second  only  to  the  drug  trade  in 
profit  margins  for  black  market  commerce.   In  fact,  wildlife 
trading  is  increasingly  linked  with  drug  trading  and  other  forms 
of  organized  crime.   The  reason  is  simple:   Profits  are  very  high 
and  wildlife  enforcement  is  very  weak.   The  mark-up  price  of  a 
rare  bird  caught  in  the  wild  of  South  America,  for  example, 
rivals  the  retail  price  of  cocaine  by  the  time  both  make  their 
way  to  the  streets  of  Miami.   This  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
criminal  syndicates  who  are  looking  for  new  ways  to  make  money  as 
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well  as  new  channels  to  smuggle  their  other  contraband  in  and  out 
of  the  Dnited  States.   The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — not  the 
DEk — handled  157  drug  cases  in  1993  alone  and  in  1994  discovered 
new  cocaine  smuggling  operations  from  South  America  to  the  United 
States  using  wildlife  as  a  cover.   Illegal  firearms  mixed  in  with 
shipments  of  rhino  horns  and  walrus  ivory  worth  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  also  been  discovered  by  FWS  agents,  not  to 
mention  cocaine  in  polar  bear  hides  and  heroin  in  tiger  skin 
rugs.   It  is  no  wonder  that  gun  and  drug  dealers  have  entered  the 
wildlife  trade  in  America,  since  the  small  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  inspection  team  can  only  manage  to  look  at  5-20%  of  the 
estimated  80,000-90,000  shipments  of  wildlife,  whose  estimated 
value  has  been  $700,000,000  to  $900,000,000  a  year. 
Approximately  30%  of  these  do  not  "clear"  inspection.   What 
quantity  of  drugs  and  other  contraband  is  actually  crossing  0.  S. 
borders  with  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  illegal  wildlife 
that  is  being  imported/exported  each  year? 

Wildlife  Inspectors  spend  100%  of  their  time  working  in  the  area 
of  import/export  control.   Their  specific  duties  include  the 
examination  of  document  packages  that  accompany  shipments,  the 
physical  inspection  of  the  contents  of  shipments,  the  proper 
handling  of  seized  property,  and  the  administrative  duties 
associated  with  the  inspection  and  clearance  of  wildlife  imports 
and  exports. 

Our  FWS  agents  and  inspectors  are  overworked,  under  staffed,  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  they  are  increasingly  challenged  by 
professional  criminals.  Whether  they  are  Columbian  drug  deeders 
smuggling  cocaine  inside  boa  constrictors  to  their  clients  in 
Miami,  or  South  Korean  businesses  smuggling  American  bear 
gallbladders  and  Russian  tiger  bones  through  California,  or  gun 
and  drug  dealers  in  Connecticut  peddling  rhino  horns  and  cat 
skins  on  the  side,  the  perpetrators  are  often  professional  black 
marketeers  who  will  exploit  any  weak  points  in  our  nation's 
enforcement  structure  just  to  make  a  fast  buck.   These  criminal 
groups  and  individuals  are  contributing  to  the  rapid  decline  of 
America's  natural  beauty  and  resources,  as  well  as  the  ecology  of 
other  countries,  since  we  as  a  nation  are  still  a  major  consumer 
of  and  transit  point  for  endangered  and  threatened  species  in 
trade.  We  have  a  bear  poaching  problem  in  our  country.  Agents 
are  finding  dead  bears  with  only  their  galls  torn  out.   Rare 
birds  continue  to  transit  the  states  of  Illinois,  Florida  and  New 
York.   Liquid  cocaine  concealed  in  tropical  fish  shipments  is 
being  discovered  in  Miami.   Millions  of  dollars  of  reptiles 
are  being  smuggled  between  Mexico  and  Texas.   Bear  gall,  rhino 
horn,  tiger  bone  and  a  variety  of  other  endangered  animal  parts 
are  being  sold  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  having  been 
smuggled  in  from  Hong  Kong  and  China  and  sometimes  across  state 
lines.   We  must  strengthen  our  line  of  defense — the  FWS  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement — not  weaken  it.  • 
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Mindful  that  wildlife  trade  regulations  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
paper  without  adequate  enforcement,  delegates  to  the  1994  CITES 
meeting  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  passed  an  enforcement 
resolution,  encouraging  Interpol  to  enter  the  wildlife  crime 
arena.   Interpol  responded  by  launching  its  new  Wildlife  Crimes 
Division  and  held  its  first  international  meeting  and  workshop  in 
February,  which  the  United  States  attended.   In  fact,  the  Dnited 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  played  an  inportant  role  in 
making  Interpol's  new  division  a  reality  and  is  increasingly 
looked  to  by  other  nations  for  support  and  international 
leadership  in  wildlife  enforcement. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  facility  in  Georgia 
has  been  used  in  1994  and  1995  to  train  enforcement  officers  from 
all  over  the  world.   The  Clark  R.  Bavin  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Forensics  Laboratory  in  Oregon  is  the  only  such 
laboratory  in  the  world  and  is  extremely  busy  these  days 
conducting  very  sophisticated  DNA  tests  and  other  scientific 
inquiries  for  the  U.  S.  government  and  other  governments  around 
the  world.   The  White  House  and  the  State  Department  have 
coordinated  efforts  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  help 
prevent  the  world's  tigers  and  rhinos  from  going  extinct,  and  the 
results  so  far  look  promising.  Political  pressure  on  Taiwan  and 
China — in  the  form  of  the  Pelly  Amendment — has  encouraged  these 
two  consumer  countries  to  restrict  their  trade  in  endangered 
species.   At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  has  provided  a  very  modest 
amount  of  financing  to  Russian  field  rangers  to  halt  commercial 
poaching  in  the  Russian  Far  East.   Poaching  of  the  critically 
endangered  Siberian  tiger  is  suddenly  down. 

This  type  of  cooperation  not  only  creates  goodwill,  it  has  wider 
ramifications  for  biodiversity  and  resource  preservation  for  the 
world.   Part  of  the  Russians'  efforts  to  save  the  tiger  involves 
halting  the  rapid  decline  of  the  forest  they  live  in,  which 
happens  to  constitute  the  largest  remaining  carbon  pocket  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  an  enormous  reservoir  of  timber,  fish,  bears, 
deer,  and  other  wildlife.   The  same  countries  targeted  by  Pelly 
for  rhinos  and  tigers  consume  a  lot  of  illegal  bear  gallbladders. 
By  addressing  their  weak  enforcement  on  tigers  and  rhinos  now,  we 
are  getting  ahead  of  our  commercial  bear  poaching  problem  at 
home. 

CITES,  on  the  international  level,  did  not  succumb  to  the 
damaging  force  of  unregulated  trade  in  wildlife.   It  chose  to 
tackle  it,  and  the  United  States  helped  CITES  make  that  wise 
choice.  The  United  States  should  not  now  turn  its  back  on  a  new 
and  growing  crime  problem  at  home,  the  ecological  damage  it  is 
causing  in  America  and  abroad,  and  the  calls  for  help  from  our 
allies  to  cooperatively  pursue  wildlife  criminals  who  operate 
across  our  borders.  We  need  more  agents  in  the  field — at  least 
50  more  as  the  Service  has  requested;  at  least  a  dozen  more  * 
inspectors  at  ports  of  entry;  and  more  resources  for  our 
specialized  Clark  R.  Bavin  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics 
Laboratory. 
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The  availability  of  a  professional  wildlife  crime  laboratory   to 
provide   unbiased  expertise  in  the  identification  of  wildlife 
evidence,   and  in  the  reconstruction  of  wildlife-related  events, 
can  be  of   considerable  use   in  helping  to  resolve  highly  emotional 
(and  political)    conflicts  between  the  government  and  other 
non-government  entities.      In  a   recent  example,   members  of   the 
Clark   R.   Bavin  National   Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics  Laboratory 
were  able  to   use  crime  scene  investigation  techniques  to 
demonstrate   that  a  wolf   released  in   Idaho   did  not  kill  a 
rancher's  calf    (as  was   suspected)   because   the  calf  had  been 
still-born. 

The  Laboratory   has  experienced  an  overwhelming   increase   in 
caseload  since   its   inception  and  can  no  longer   respond  to  all 
requests  for   service.      In  order   to  address   this   increased  demand 
for    services,    the  Laboratory  will  need  to  double   its  current 
staff.      In  FY  1992   and  FY   1993,    the  Laboratory   established  a 
limited   toxicology  and  necropsy   capability   and  an  enhanced  mammal 
identification  capability.      Wildlife  officers  have   identified  a 
growing  need  for    rapid  necropsy   and  toxicology   support  and 
associated  expert  courtroom  testimony. 

FY  1996    funding   requirements  for   the  Laboratory   are: 
$1,500,000/30  FTEs  in    support  of    increased  workload  and 
$6,000,000    for   construction. 

Total    Law   Enforcement  needs  are: 

Special  Agents  $5,750 ,000/60FTEs 

Wildlife   Inspectors  600,000/12FTEs 

Laboratory    Construction  6,000,000 

Laboratory   Increased  Workload  It5PDi.QQfly3.QFTiS 

$13,850,000/102FTEs 

Congress   should  applaud  the  Fish   and  Wildlife  Service  Law 
Enforcement   Division  for    its  fine  work  and   tireless  efforts  at 
home  and  for   positioning   the  United  States   to  become   the  world 
leader    in   the  evolving  and  very    iirportant   field  of   environmental 
security. 
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Indictment  for  Animal  Part  Smuoolinq 

Here's  the  Associated  Press  report  on  a  good  case  made  by  SA  George 
Phocas.   George's  note  to  us  refers  to  the  case  as  "a  classic  example  of 
the  famed  aphrodisiac  defense": 

"A  Chinese  businessman  has  been  indicted  for  allegedly  trying  to  smjggle 
into  the  United  States  boxes  of  exotic  animal  parts  worth  more  than 
SEOCOOC.  .  . 

"A  federal  grand  jury  on  Tuesday  (October  18th)  xndicted  C.-.ang  Kac  An,  39, 
on  charges  of  smuggling  wildlife  specimens  into  the  country,  trading  in 
endangered  or  other  protected  species,  and  making  false  statements  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service. 

"Chang,  who  is  from  China's  Jilin  province,  has  been  held  without  bail  at 
the  Metropolitan  Detention  Center  since  his  arrest  September  14th  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport. 

"He  allegedly  had  arrived  from  Beijing  with  boxes  filled  with  the  full 
skeleton  of  a  tiger,  bear  gall  bladders  and  substances  made  from  other 
ar.imal  parts,  said  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Patricia  A.  Beaman. 

"The  indictment  also  accused  Chang  of  violating  an  \3ternational  treaty 
known  as  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  and 

Wild  Fauna  and  Flora.   The  treaty  protects  species  of  wildlife  that  are 
presently  threatened  with  extinction  and  which  are  or  may  be  affected  by 
trade,  Beaman  said.   If  convicted,  Chang  faces  11  years  imprisonment  and  a 
$600,000  fine. 

"His  public  defender,  Jerry  Salseda,  defended  Chang  against  the  charges, 
saying  the  Chinese  use  the  animal  parts  as  aphrodisiacs  and  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

"'This  is  a  big  cultural  misunderstanding  to  some  extent,'  Salseda  said. 

'They  have  bear  farms  in  China  and  what  they  do  is  they  extract  with  a 

syringe  from  the  bear  gall  and  they  use  that  as  medicine.   They  also  grind 
up  different  types  of  animal  horns." 

"He  said  Chang  had  bought  the  tiger  from  a  zoo  in  Russia  after  the  animal 
had  died. 

"'He  has  a  death  certificate  for  the  tiger,'  Salseda  said.   'It's  not  like 
he's  going  out  in  the  wild  and  killing  a  Bengal  tiger.' 

"The  indictment  also  charges  Chang  with  falsely  stating  on  a  U.S.  Customs 
declaration  that  he  was  bringing  into  the  United  States  goods  valued  at 
SSC,  Beaman  said. 

• "Aside  from  the  tiger  and  bear  gall  bladders,  Chang  was  carrying  60  boxes 
of  substance  labeled  as  containing  rhinoceros  horn,  musk  deer  and  Saiga 
antalope;  60  lumps  of  a  substance  labeled  as  containing  musk  deer;  and  200 
bottles  of  dried  bear  bile,  Beaman  said. 

"The  case  remains  under  investigation  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service..." 
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The  investigation  was  conducted  by  FWS  and  Customs  agents  and  resulted  in 
15  individuals  receiving  a  total  of  206  months  in  prisons,  $31,000  in 
fines,  27  years  of  probation,  and  700  hours  of  community  service. 

Elk  Poaching  Indictment 

Last  September,  Chad  Beus,  24,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  on  three  counts  associated  with  the  killing  of  a  large 
elk  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  on  the  night  of  September  18,  1993, 

The  poaching  incident  was  highly  publicized  by  regional  and  national  news 
media,  in  part  because  the  large  bull  elk  had  been  readily  visible  from 
the  road  during  rut  and  had  been  the  center  of  attention  for  numerous 
wildlife  photographers  and  cinematographers.   The  elk  was  shot  during  the 
night  and  its  antlers  were  removed. 

The  indictment  followed  a  year-long  cooperative  investigation  involving 
Yellowstone  rangers,  FWS  agents,  the  Wyoming  State  Crime  Lab,  the  FBI  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

Eagle  Case 

Here's  one  from  a  National  Park  Service  area  in  Montana  that  you  might 
find  interesting. 

On  May  13,  1994,  William  and  Frank  Hugs,  both  employees  at  Big  Horn 
National  Recreation  Area  and  members  of  the  Crow  tribe,  whose  lands  adjoin 
the  park,  were  sentenced,  respectively,  to  18  and  15  months  in  prison 
after  being  convicted  of  nine  Lacey  Act  violations  for  killing  bald  and 
golden  eagles  in  1992  and  1993. 

The  case  began  in  May,  1992,  when  William  Hugs  and  a  non-tribal  friend 
shot  a  sow  black  bear  from  a  boat  on  Bighorn  Lake  and  retrieved  three  live 
bear  cubs.   One  cub  was  eventually  seized  in  Billings,  Montana;  a  second 
was  sold  by  William  Hugs  to  a  Montana  Fish  and  Game  operative;  the  third 
died. 

Montana  wildlife  officers  then  began  a  12-month-long  undercover  operation 
which  led  to  all  of  the  felony  and  most  of  the  misdemeanor  charges  against 
the  Hugs  brothers,  another  member  of  the  tribe,  and  two  non-tribal 
associates.   The  brothers  were  snaring  and  shooting  eagles,  primarily  for 
the  sale  or  trade  of  the  feathers,  and  would  shoot  elk,  bear  and  deer  for 
bait  for  their  snares,  which  were  set  out  on  reservation  land  around  the 
park. 

Among  the  items  found  during  warrant  service  on  William  Hugs'  residence 
was  a  videotape  showing  him  shooting  eagles  trapped  in  snares.   The  video 
was  filmed  by  his  wife  a  year  before  the  state  and  federal  investigations 
were  begun,  and  therefore  demonstrated  a  predisposition  to  these  illegal 
activities. 

Additional  state  charges  were  filed  for  felony  livestock  violations, 
misdemeanor  illegal  possession  of  bears,  drug  possession,  and  violations 
of  probation.   The  assistant  U.S.  attorney  successfully  disputed  the 
religious  freedom  contentions  of  the  defendants. 

Operation  Rockcut 

Another  investigation  from  the  Park  Service  -  this  time  from  Big  Bend 
National  Park  on  the  Texas  border  with  Mexico. 

Early  last  year,  rangers  at  Big  Bend  initiated  Operation  Rockcut,  a 
lengthy  undercover  investigation  into  illegal  reptile  poaching  in  the 
park.   The  operation  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of  poaching 
activities  in  which  many  protected  species  were  being  illegally  collected 
in  Big  Bend,  Chiricahua,  Organ  Pipe,  Coronado,  Fort  Davis  and  on  other 
non-NPS  public  lands. 
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Parrot  Cartel  Broken 

On  August  17th,  the  last  members  of  a  south  Texas  smuggling  ring  that 
smuggled  endangered  parrots  from  Mexico  and  Latin  America  into  the  United 
States  were  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  federal  court  in  Corpus  Christi. 

The  convictions  culminated  a  three-and-a-half  year  investigation  ir.tc 
illegal  smuggling  of  Am.azon  parrots  which  centered  on  Jesus  Maidcr.ii:  and 
his  Sandia,  Texas,  organization.   The  investigation  showed  that  y.alccr.aao 
was  possibly  the  largest  ;by  voIutc}  A.T,acon  parrct  s.T.uggler  m  tr.e  V-.i-ed 
States  from  19£9  to  1993,  acccunti.-.g  for  several  thcusanc  baz;y  anc  i::_:t 
c-ris  a  year  for  the  pet  and  ccllertcrs  trade  m  tnis  country. 


On  the  morning  of  July  20th,  Big  Bend  rangers.  Southwest  Region  special 
agents  and  Texas  parks  and  wildlife  officers  executed  federal  and" state 
search  and  arrest  warrants  in  Lajitas,  a  com."nunity  just  outside  pari: 
trundaries.   At  the  sa.T.e  time,  rangers  from  Organ  Pipe,  Montezuma's 
Castle,  Saguarc,  .Hot  Springs,  Everglades,  Independence,  A.tistad  ar.z  sar. 
.-.r.tcnio  Missions,  together  with  Park  Police  officers  from.  New  Yorn, 
exetuted  federal  search  warrants  and  interviewed  suspects  in  .-.rizcna, 
.-.r-:i-.scs,  "Icrida,  New  Yzr'K,    ::ew  Jersey,  and  Texas.   Arizona,  Flcr.ia  i-.z 
.•.■=^.  i'ork  tars  and  ccnservsticr.  officers  were  also  instru.mer.tal  in  t.-..5 
ctrrdmatec  interagency  effort. 

.'a-es  Ch-s.::T,,  lance  Bentcn,  and  Wayne  Matthews,  all  of  laj.tas,  Texas, 
were  arrested  on  num.erous  state  charges  ste.Tjr.mg  from  the  mvestigat-tn 
into  federal  Lacey  Act  violations.   Evidence  se.zed  in  la;itas  incl_oed 
apcrcximately  50  reptiles,  articles  for  hunting  and  transporting  reptiles,^-; 
dccu.-nents,  ohctcs,  cacti,  and  a  firearm.   A  cuantitv  of  illegal  drucs  was-t;. 
also  seized.  '      '  '      ^■ 

T.-e  investigation  mtc  larev  Act  and  resturc; 
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Animal  Genocide,  Mob  Style 

A  new  report  says  organized  crime  is  muscling  in  on  the  illegal  wildlife  trade 


lb 


YEARS  OF  UNDERCOVER  WORK, 

I  Steven  Galster  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  from  the  black  markets  of  Zim- 
babwe to  the  back  alleys  of  Moscow. 
Most  of  the  time,  he  has  felt  reasonably 
safe-but  not  always.  "I  had  one  meeting 
with  a  Russian  gang  that  had  been  burned 
before,"  he  says,  "and  I  had  a  funny  feeling 
about  it.  I  was  wired  up  and  wearing  a  hid- 
den camera,  but  I  decided  to  take  off  the 
recorder  and  hide  it  in  my  gym  bag.  They 
frisked  me,  but  it  was  O.K."  It  might  have 
easily  gone  otherwise:  the  people  he 
hung    out    with    were    frequenUy 
armed  and  very  dangerous,  as  hoods 
involved  in  weapons  deahng,  gam- 
bling, drug  smuggling,  money  laun- 
dering and  prostitution  usually  are. 
Galster,  however,  wasn't  espe- 
cially interested  in  any  of  those  un- 
savory activities.  As  a  co-director  of 
the  San   Francisco— based   Endan- 
gered Species  Project,  he  goes  after 
the  ilhcit  trade  in  wildlife.  And  there 
is  no  shortage  of  work.   Unsanc- 
tioned traffic  in  animals  and  animal 
parts— birds  of  prey,  tiger  skins,  tiger 
bones  and  bear  gallbladders  out 
Russia;  rhino  horns  and  elephant 
ivory  from  Africa;  whale  meat  into 
Japan;  rare  birds  and  snakes  from 
South  America-has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  value  since  1989,  generating 
an  estimated  $6  billion  in  annual 
revenues.  According  to  Interpol,  the 
international  police  agency,  wildlife 
trafficking  is  now  the  second  largest 
form  of  black-market  commerce,  be- 
hind drug  smuggUng  and  ahead  of 
arms  dealing. 

Plenty  of  laws  and  international 
agreements  forbid  such  trade,  but 
enforcement  ranges  from  spotty  to 
nonexistent.  That's  why  delegates  to 
this  week's  126-nation  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  on  International  Ttade  in 
Endangered  Species  (cites)  in  Fort  Laud- 
erdale will  be  considering  a  proposal  for  a 
worldwide  enforcement  agency  that 
pool  information  from  member  countries 
and  coordinate  prosecution  efforts. 

But  as  a  report  being  issued  this  week 
by  Galster's  group  makes  disturbingly 
clear,  such  an  agency  could  find  itself  over- 
whelmed as  soon  as  it  is  created.  The  rea- 
son: not  only  have  small-time  wildlife 
smugglers  become  increasingly  organized 


and  professional,  but- more  ominously- 
traditional  organized-cnme  operations 
have  finally  awakened  to  the  huge  profit 
potential  of  wildlife  smuggling. 

In  Japan,  for  example,  the  300  or  so 
minke  whales  killed  legally  each  year  can't 
begin  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  whale 
meat,  a  delicacy  that  commands  about 
$100  a  plate.  Customs  officials  frequendy 
seize  illegal  shipments  on  the  way  into  the 
country.  But  plenty  slips  through,  and  a  re- 
cent study  published  in  Science  suggests 
that  some  of  it  comes  from  whales  that  can't 
be  hunted  legally.   Investigators  bought 
whale  meat  in  retail  markets  all  over 
»  Japan.  Using  dna  tests,  researchers 
Z  found  that  some  of  it  came  from  fin 
;  whales,  humpbacks  and  other  pro- 
5  tected  species.  "We  were  stunned  to 
;  find  humpback  being  sold  in  a  Hi- 
I  roshima    supermarket,"    says    Don 
;  White,  president  of  Earthtrust  the 
S  Hawaii-based  group  that  sponsored 
;  the  study.  "They've  been  protected 
;  since  1966." 

I  Less  than  a  week  after  the 
t  Japanese  government  first  learned 
"  of  the  study  last  May,  police  busted  a 
whale-meat  smuggling  operation  in 
Nagasaki,  arresting  three  men  and 
seizing  a  Korean  fishmg  vessel  with 
11  tons  of  undocumented  whale 
meat  aboard.  It  turned  out  to  be  run 
by  the  yakuza,  Japan's  organized- 
crime  syndicate.  Last  week  one  of 
the  gangsters  involved  was  sen- 
tenced to  18  months  in  prison. 

In  South  America  drug  cartels 
have  long  been  involved  in  the  ani- 
mal trade,  but  until  lately  it  was 
mostly  a  way  to  move  their  primary 
product.  Agents  have  found  cocaine 
in  polar-bear  skins  and  Uve  boa  con- 
stiictors,  and  heroin  packed  into  a 
tiger  rug's  skull.  "A  few  years  ago,  it 
was  cement  utihty  poles  stuffed  with 
says  Jorge  Picon,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildhfe  Service's  senior  enforcement 
agent  in  Miami.  "Now  it's  wildlife." 

Picon  and  others  say  that  the  cartels 
are  now  getting  into  the  wildlife  trade  for  its 
own  sake— not  surprising,  considering  that 
a  single  South  American  parrot,  bought 
from  a  poacher  for  just  a  few  dollars,  can 
fetch  a  street  price  of  as  much  as  $40,000 
in  the  U.S.  or  Europe.  Ammals  are  useful 
for  money  laundering  as  well.  Accortiing  to 
Picon's  agency,  smu^ers  h^juently  trade 
illegal  drugs  for  endangered  species,  re- 
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n.8.  FISH  AMD  VIZJJLIFE  SERVICE  -  DBUG  REUITED  INCIDENTS; 


"Operation  Cocaine  Constrictors" 

In  the  early  morninq  hours  of  6/29/93,  at  Miami  International 
Airport,  an  alert  inspector  opened  a  shipment  of  live  Boa 
Constrictors  and  observed  large  lumps  near  the  anal  area  of  the 
snakes.  Physical  inspection  of  the  snakes  revealed  the  lumps  were 
rock  hard.  The  41  box  shipment  of  live  sneUcea  originatad  in 
Columbia.  O.S.Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  officers  X-Rayed  one 
animal  and  concluded  the  animal  definitely  contained  something 
foreign.  The  USFWS  officers  then  squeezed  our  two  pellets  of  a 
substance  later  testing  out  to  be  cocaine.  The  shipment  was 
resealed  and  DEA  and  USCS  agents  were  notified.  The  shipment  was 
later  abandoned  and  no  arrest  was  made.  Federal  Agents  have  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  prime  suspect  following  a  detailed 
investigation.  A  total  of  305  Boa  Constrictors  containing  80  pounds 
of  cocaine  were  seized. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
AMOS  ENO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  Mr. 
Amos  Eno  is  next. 

Mr.  Eno.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  you  have  my  testimony  for 
the  record 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eno  [continuing].  And  our  annual  report.  My  oral  remarks, 
if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  Foundation  through  the  perspec- 
tive or  prism  of  another  organization. 

The  Competitive  Enterprise  Institute  did  a  briefing  book  for  this 
Congress,  and  it  say  the  environmental  vision  that  CEI  advocates 
is  one  that  empowers  individuals  and  communities,  not  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats.  I  think  I'd  agree  with  that  statement,  as  would 
many  of  our  partners:  Georgia  Pacific,  Dow,  Chevrolet,  Exxon, 
Rancher  Bill  McDonald  of  the  Malpie  Group,  Mississippi  Delta 
farmer  Clark  Reed,  California  developer  Angelo  Tsakopoulos,  if  I 
can  pronounce  that  right,  who  is  struggling  with  ferry  shrimp. 

CEI  continues  that,  "Wherever  there's  an  environmental  prob- 
lem, environmental  lobbyists  call  for  increased  Government  regula- 
tion. Wherever  there's  a  valuable  ecological  resource  that  needs 
protection,  they  call  on  the  Government  to  do  the  job.  This  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  Government  action  doesn't  serve  the  environ- 
ment well.  It's  distorted  environmental  priorities  and  discouraged 
more  creative  means  of  addressing  environmental  concerns." 

The  better  response  to  this  situation  is  to  find  ways  of  generating 
the  same  kind  of  care  for  public  resources  as  we  do  for  public  ones. 
This  requires  individuals  to  have  a  direct  interest  in  protecting  en- 
vironmental resources  and  the  ability  to  see  that  interest  realized. 
The  Foundation  today  is  the  premiere  vehicle  for  this  realization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew  you  were  a  forester.  We've  done  18  grants 
with  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  total- 
ing over  $2  million,  to  address  priority  natural  resource  concerns. 

CEI  continues,  "Rather  than  'bureaucratize'  the  environment,  we 
should  prioritize  our  efforts  to  protect  it.  Trees  don't  have  legal 
standing,  but  behind  every  tree,  every  beach,  every  stream,  every 
spotted  owl,  there  could  stand  a  private  steward,  a  private  owner 
or  association  empowered  to  protect  that  resource.  By  creatively 
drawing  on  the  energies  of  America's  private  sector,  we  can  reinvig- 
orate  the  protection  of  environmental  resources." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Foundation  has  accomplished,  what 
we're  trying  to  do  in  terms  of  matching  up  private  stewards  with 
priority  natural  resources.  For  trees,  we've  given  grants  to  the 
Maine  Tree  Foundation  and  the  Turnstone  Ecological  Research 
Station  in  Idaho,  American  Chestnut  Foundation  in  Vermont;  for 
beaches,  the  Compact  for  Cape  Code  Conservation  Trust,  the  North 
Carolina  Coastal  Land  Trust,  the  People  for  Puget  Sound;  in 
streams,  Hemings  Work  Foundation  in  Idaho,  the  Beaver  Kill 
Landowners  Association  in  New  York;  for  spotted  owl,  we  done  re- 
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cent  grants  with  the  Douglas  County  Land  Exchange  and  the 
Northwest  Renewable  Resources  Center  in  Washington. 

The  gist  of  CEFs  argument  is  the  need  to  energize  the  private 
sector's  involvement  in  conservation.  Today,  the  Foundation  is  the 
principal  vehicle  for  accomplishing  this  task,  providing  large  envi- 
ronmental gains  at  reasonable  cost.  In  the  back  of  our  annual  re- 
port you'll  see  the  new  logos  for  the  marine  sanctuary  system  of 
NOAA  and  have  produced  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Other  examples  of  large  gains  at  small  costs  include  the 
buyout  of  the  West  Greenland  Salmon  Fishery  for  $250,000,  where 
we  accomplished  more  than  $100  million  in  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  past  decade.  Our  partnering  with  Georgia  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion developed  a  habitat  conservation  plan  for  the  Carter  blue  but- 
terfly in  Wisconsin;  establishing  sustainable  fishing  in  New  Eng- 
land for  13  local  communities;  a  grant  to  the  Malpie  Group  to  as- 
semble ranchers  on  the  borders  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  de- 
velop ecosystem  management;  a  grant  with  Potash,  Champion, 
Scott,  Bowater,  Weyerhauser,  Westveco,  Alberta  Pacific,  and  Boise 
Cascade  to  develop  forest  management  programs  for  neotropical 
birds,  and  grants  to  the  Rice  Foundation  and  DU's  Valley  Care  to 
harness  15,000  private  farmers  controlling  3  million  acres  to  water- 
fowl conservation. 

It's  comparative  easy  to  write  philosophy  and  policy  directives 
from  a  Washington  office  armchair.  It's  another  dimension  of  dif- 
ficulty altogether  to  implement  effective  change  for  privatization. 
That's  exactly  what  the  Foundation  is  doing.  We've  done  115 
grants,  totaling  $8  million  in  Federal  money,  for  a  total  of  $24  mil- 
lion to  instigate  private  conservation  activities.  Most  Members  of 
Congress  have  never  heard  of  the  Foundation,  nor  are  they  knowl- 
edgeable of  our  1,168  grants,  totaling  $152  million  with  $45  million 
of  Federal  monies. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  where  I  differ  with  CEI.  In  their 
briefing  book,  they  oppose  ecosystem  management,  stating  the  goal 
of  preserving  ecosystems  in  their  entirety  is  a  license  to  regulate 
nearly  anything.  I  think  this  is  armchair  prophecy.  It's  important 
to  realize  while  Congress  is  considering  broad-scale  modifications  of 
environmental  regulations  that  you  shouldn't  remove  all  the  statu- 
tory foundations  that  hold  our  house  together.  We've  made  progress 
on  the  environment  because  of  some  of  the  laws  and  programs  we 
have  in  place.  Today,  corporations  and  private  landowners  act  ac- 
cording to  that  legal  framework.  The  world's  not  black  and  white. 
Private  incentive  flows  from  the  statutory  framework  as  much  as 
it  does  from  a  good  heart  and  stewardship  in  folks. 

If  ecosystem  management  was  driven  simply  by  bureaucrats,  it 
would  obviously  fail,  but  it's  not.  The  concept  provides  a  framework 
for  public/private  cooperation.  It  delineates  a  landscape  of  possibil- 
ity— of  responsibilities,  some  public,  mostly  private.  Like  the  mar- 
ket division  between  Ma  Bell  and  Baby  Bells,  ecosystem  manage- 
ment provides  a  potential  information  superhighway  for  all  users 
and  a  franchise  framework  for  on-the-ground  coordination  in  dis- 
crete locales.  It's  not  something  to  fear  and  we're  presently  coordi- 
nating dozens  of  ecosystem  management  projects. 

Thanks. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 
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Did  we  give  you  $158  million? 

Mr.  Eno.  No,  sir.  We  have  done  a  total  of  $152  million  in  grants. 
You  have  given  us  $44.9  million  in  Federal  money.  We've  aver- 
aged— we've  leveraged  that  almost  two  and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  started  out 

Mr.  Eno.  Since  1986,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That 

Mr.  Eno.  That's  a  nine-year  record  of  program  accomplishment. 
Last  year  Congress  provided  us  $1  million,  and  we  did  over  $30 
million  in  grants. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Your  opening  remarks  started  out  almost  sensible. 
I  thought  that  when  you  were  talking  about  Gk)vernment  creating 
and  messing  up,  it  sounded  refreshing,  and  then  you  ended  sort  of 
we  need  more  Government  to  mess  up. 

Mr.  Eno.  No.  What  I'm  pointing  out  is  we  don't  need  more  Gov- 
ernment to  mess  up,  but  there  are — there  is  a  road  map  that's  in 
place.  We  can't  erase  the  entire  road  map. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Have  you  studied  the  Endangered  Species  Act? 

Mr.  Eno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  studied  the  North  Carolina  ABC  law,  they're 
very  similar.  Neither  of  them  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  Eno.  I  don't  know  the  North  Carolina  ABC  law. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It's 

Mr.  Eno.  We  have  done  a  number  of  grants  on  endangered  spe- 
cies. I  mentioned  one  with  Angelo — I  can't  pronounce  his  name. 
He's  a  Greek  developer  in  California.  And  we — a  lot  of  the  grants 
for  the  forest  products  industry  are  related  with  the  endangered 
species.  We're  able  to  harness  the  private  sector — for  example, 
Georgia  Pacific  is  doing  a  habitat  conservation  plan.  We  got  their 
personnel  on  the  recovery  team  for  the  first  time  in  history.  We 
provided  the  ingress  of  corporate  America  to  work  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I'd  love  to  spend  more  time  with  you,  but  we  have 
folks  backed  up  from  here  to  the  Capitol  by  now.  Maybe  we  can 
talk  privately. 

Mr.  Eno.  At  your  office,  I'm  at  your  disposal. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Eno  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMOS  S  ENO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FOUNDATION 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

REGARDING  THE  FY  1996  BUDGET  FOR  THE  FISH  ANT)  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  ANT)  BUREAU 

OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  AND  THE  US  FOREST 

SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

APRIL  4,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Amos  S.  Eno.    I  am  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  today  on  appropriations  requested  for  the  Foundation  in  the  President's 
budget  by  various  agencies  funded  within  the  Interior  bill.    The  President's  budget  includes  $8 
million  for  the  Foundation  within  the  request  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  $1  million  each 
m  the  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service.    The  requested  funding 
for  the  Foundation  in  the  budgets  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Forest  Service  is  at  the  same 
level  which  the  Congress  appropriated  in  FY  1995.    For  ELM,  the  1996  budget  represents  the  first 
expressly  requested  funding  for  the  Foundation,  although  under  existing  authorities  the  Bureau  is 
making  roughly  $500,000  of  its  FY  1995  appropriations  available  to  the  Foundation  this  year  for 
projects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  (NFWF)  is  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization  created  by 
Congress  in  1984,  and  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  namral  resources  --  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants.  Among  its  goals  are  species  habitat  protection,  environmental  education,  namral  resource 
management,  habitat  and  ecosystem  rehabilitation  and  restoration,  and  leadership  training  for 
conservation  professionals.  It  meets  these  goals  by  forging  partnerships  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  and  by  supponing  conservation  activities  that  pinpoint  and  solve  the  root  causes  of 
environmental  problems.    Increasingly,  the  Foundation  is  pioneering  programs  designed  to  solve 
natural  resource  problems  that  involve  significant  private  sector,  and  particularly  corporate 
America's,  participation. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee  is  under  pressure  to  reduce  spending.   We  respectfully 
suggest  that  by  funding  the  Foundation  at  the  level  requested  in  the  President's  budget,  the 
Subcommittee  will  be  able  to  achieve  results  that  are  three  limes  greater  than  what  one  would 
normally  achieve  from  a  relatively  small  investment  in  Federal  funds.    Furthermore,  by  investing  in 
the  Foundation  now,  the  Subcommittee  may  avoid  fish  and  wildlife  conflicts  that  might  otherwise 
lead  to  far  larger  expenditures. 

Bottom  Line:  Shrinking  Potential  Federal  liabilities  and  Unfunded  Mandates 

What  can  NFWF  do  for  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Forest  Service''  We  can  help  these  agencies 
learn  how  to  engage  in  cooperative  resource  management  partnerships  with  the  private  sector,  and  we 
can  help  the  private  sector  enlist  the  cooperation  of  government  to  address  natural  resource  issues  in 
a  manner  that  eliminates  unnecessary  and  expensive  regulatory  burdens.    We  have  the  ability  to  put 
together  partnerships  that  bridge  traditional  interests. 

We  can  head  off  potential  endangered  species  problems,  which  ultimately  might  pose  expensive 
problems  for  this  Subcommittee  and  the  private  sector,  by  working  up-front  with  local  communities  and 
the  agencies  to  improve  fish  and  wildlife  populations  that  might  otherwise  deteriorate  to  the  point  of 
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being  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)    The  Foundation  can  help  the  agencies  take 
practical  steps  to  lessen  or  avoid  these  problems,  establish  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  rather  than 
antagonism  between  the  agencies  and  the  local  community,  and  provide  a  series  of  positive  examples 
that  can  be  emulated  throughout  the  country 

It  is  axiomatic  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  wonh  a  pound  of  cure    With  the  leveraging  resources  of 
the  Foundation,  this  Subcommittee  is  only  being  asked  to  make  a  third  of  an  ounce  of  investment  in 
prevention    We  will  better  than  triple  your  money  and  solve  real-world  problems  far  more  amicably, 
cost-efficiently,  and  quickly  than  would  be  the  case  if  fish  and  wildhfe  problems  were  addressed  solely 
by  the  Federal  government     As  you  know  only  too  well,  agency  appropriations  are  subject  to  small,  or 
not  so  small,  nicks  for  overhead  at  various  levels  of  the  organization  chart.  In  contrast,  all  the  money 
you  provide  the  Foundation  goes  straight  to  on-the-ground  work    We  can  also  act  quickly  and 
responsively,  not  being  hampered  by  an  agency's  far-flung  bureaucratic  organization  and  procedures, 
which  often  requires  multiple  signatures  on  many  pieces  of  paper  before  anything  meaningful  can 
happen 

The  Foundation  actively  seeks  on-the-ground  partners  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  as  well  as 
entertaining  unsolicited  grant  applications  from  individuals  or  groups.  All  potential  grants  are  subject 
to  a  peer  review  process,  involving  state  and  federal  agency  staff,  academics,  commodity  and 
environmental  interests,  and  other  recognized  experts.    The  review  process  examines  the  project's 
technical  merit,  the  degree  of  interest  in  the  local  community,  the  variety  of  partners  who  are  willing  to 
participate,  and  the  amount  of  non-Federal  cost-share  that  is  proposed     If  the  proponent  of  an  otherwise 
highly  meritorious  project  is  unable  to  provide  the  minimum  necessary  cost-share,  the  Foundation  will 
work  with  the  project  proponent  to  identify  and  solicit  corporate  or  other  sponsors  for  the  project  in 
question    If  necessary,  we  work  with  potential  grantees  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  grant  proposal. 

Projects  recommended  for  funding  by  Foundation  staff  are  fully  reviewed  by  agency  staff  before 
being  presented  to  our  Board  for  approval.     The  Foundation  requires  strict  financial  reporting  by 
grantees,  and  we  ourselves  are  subject  to  an  annual  audit.    In  addition  to  our  own  audits,  NFWF  is 
also  routinely  audited  by  our  Federal  partners.    In  1993,  the  Foundation  underwent  an  audit  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Interior  Department  which  we  passed  with  flying  colors. 

To  adequately  address  the  resource  challenges  facing  fish  and  wildlife.  Federal  agencies  need 
creative  solutions  and  the  development  of  new  partnerships  with  state  agencies  and  the  private 
sector.    This  is  exactly  what  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  can  deliver.    I  would  like  to 
briefly  describe  a  tiny  sample  of  the  many  hundreds  of  projects  supported  by  the  Foundation  that 
illustrate  how  we  work  and  what  this  Subcommittee  can  expect  from  us  in  the  future: 

On  the  Crooked  River  in  central  Oregon,  for  example,  a  Foundation  "Bring  Back  the  Natives"  grant 
has  united  diverse  interests  into  the  Crooked  River  Ecosystem  Education  Council,  which  is  using  an 
imaginative  and  effective  blend  of  restoration,  habitat  protection,  private  landowner  involvement, 
facility  development,  and  public  education  to  restore  the  river's  aquatic  health. 

In  Nevada,  the  Foundation  is  working  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  to  develop  a  voluntary  drought- 
leasing  program  that  will  allow  farmers  to  enter  into  arrangements  to  provide  water  to  protect  the 
Lahontan  Valley  Wetlands,  without  jeopardizing  the  farmer's  water  rights. 

In  Illinois,  the  Foundation  is  helping  to  restore  36  acres  of  wetlands  and  enhance  240  acres  of 
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wildlife  habitat  on  land  owned  by  the  Illinois  Depanment  of  Corrections. 

In  Alabama,  the  Foundation  is  working  with  the  Army  to  use  obsolete  tanks  to  enhance  aquatic 
habitat  to  benefit  fisheries  and  fishermen. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  are  working  with  the  FWS,  the  State,  conservation  interests,  and  a  utility  to 
remove  an  unnecessary  dam  to  restore  shad  and  herring  runs  on  the  Neuse  River. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  are  funding  a  management  strategy  to  conserve  the  biologically  diverse  Middle 
Rio  Grande  River  and  Bosque,  and  a  new  strategy  for  public/private  ranch  lands  in  the  Malpais 
borderlands. 

In  Arizona,  we  are  funding  a  habitat  smdy  for  native  fishes  and  associated  GIS  on  the  Gila  River, 
and  just  presented  an  award  to  a  BLM  employee  for  his  work  in  neotropical  migratory  bird 
conservation  in  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area. 

In  Washington  State,  we  are  actively  funding  a  wide  variety  of  grants,  ranging  from  salmon  habitat 
restoration  projects,  to  a  program  working  with  owners  of  small  woodlots  to  protect  wildlife  habitat 
and  prevent  conversion  of  forest  lands  to  other  uses. 

Basic  Facts  About  the  Foundation 

The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  receive  Federal  appropriated  funds,  and  last  year  this  funding 
authorization  was  extended  through  FY  1998.    The  authorized  funding  level  for  FY  1996  is  $25 
million.   We  are  in  the  President's  budget  for  $13.2  million,  of  which  $10  million  is  in  the 
President's  request  for  agencies  funded  within  the  Interior  appropriations  bill.   The  Foundation 
invests  in  the  best  possible  solutions  to  conservation  problems  by  awarding  challenge  grants  using  its 
federally  appropriated  funds  to  match  private  sector  funds.  We  have  a  statutory  requirement  to 
match  Federal  funds  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  non-Federal  funds,  but  we  have  consistently 
exceeded  a  2;1  overall  matching  ratio.    These  combined  Federal/non- Federal  resources  fuel  effective 
conservation  projects.    No  Federal  appropriations  are  used  to  meet  NFWF's  administrative 
expenses:  these  administrative  costs  are  covered  solely  through  private  fundraising  activities  that  are 
distinct  from  our  matching  grant  fundraising.    All  appropriations  made  available  for  NFWF  by  this 
Subcommittee  will  support  on-the-ground  projects,  at  the  rate  of  roughly  $3  of  activity  for  every 
Federal  dollar  appropriated. 

The  Foundation  is  governed  by  a  fifteen-member  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  At  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Board  operates  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  and  currently 
has  a  roughly  equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Directors  do  not  receive  any  financial 
compensation  for  service  on  the  Board;  in  fact  all  of  our  Directors  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  Foundation.  It  is  a  diverse  Board  representing  corporate  America,  the  philanthropic,  and 
conservation  communities;  their  only  common  characteristic  is  a  tenacious  commitment  to  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  NFWF  has  awarded  1,171  grants,  leveraging  approximately  $43  million  in 
Federal  funds  into  $152  million  for  on-the-ground  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  funds  we 
dispense  cannot  be  used  for  lobbying,  litigation  or  other  advocacy  activities. 
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The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  works  by: 

•  Forging  innovative  partnerships  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector; 

•  Supponing  projects  that  examine  and  provide  workable  solutions  for  root  causes  of 
environmental  problems; 

•  Minimizing  administrative  costs  --  less  than  four  percent  of  our  total  budget; 

•  Distributing  grants  widely  -  our  1,171  grants  have  gone  to  448  grantees  in  all  fifty  states, 
including  federal,  state  and  provincial  agencies,  colleges,  universities,  private  corporations 
and  both  domestic  and  international  conservation  organizations;  and 

•  Obtaining  the  maximum  leverage  possible  from  our  Federal  funds. 

The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  has  six  priority  program  areas: 

•  The  Fisheries  Initiative  addresses  both  marine  and  continental  fish  resource  and  habitat  depletion 
issues  by  funding  projects  that  address  high  priority  conservation  challenges  and  improve  Federal 
and  state  policy,  administrative,  and  management  practices.    Nearly  200  projects  totalling  $26.5 
million  have  been  undertaken,  driven  by  $7.8  million  in  NFWF  Federal  funds. 

•  The  Wildlife  and  Habitat  initiative  encompasses  NFWF's  broad  interests  in  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  conservation,  including  threatened  and  endangered  species  recovery,  habitat  conservation, 
and  big  game  management.    A  principal  current  focus  of  this  initiative  has  been  instigating 
cooperative  private  sector  habitat  restoration  projects.    Some  270  projects  totalling  $26.6  million 
have  been  undertaken,  driven  by  $6.6  million  in  NFWF  Federal  funds. 

•  The  Neotropical  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Program  brings  public  and  private  partners 
together  in  efforts  to  conserve  migratory  songbirds.    Nearly  230  projects  totalling  $20  million 
have  been  undertaken,  driven  by  $5.2  million  in  NFWF  Federal  funds. 

•  Wetland  Conservation,  through  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  and  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Partnership,  cooperative  undertakings  between  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  protects  and  restores  wetland  habitat  both  in  public  and  private  ownership.    Some 
260  projects  totalling  $59.5  million  have  been  undertaken,  driven  by  $18.6  million  in  NFWF 
federal  funds,  again  a  major  focus  for  private  sector  grants. 

•  Conservation  Education  catalyzes  programs  for  the  public  and  Leadership  Training  for  natural 
resource  professionals,  corporate  leaders,  and  other  key  decision  makers,  in  fish  and  wildlife 
stewardship  and  management  policies.    More  than  200  projects  totalling  $18  million  have  been 
undertaken,  driven  by  $4.8  million  in  NFWF  Federal  fiinds. 

•  Totally  funded  with  non- Federal  resources,  the  annual  series  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Assessment  studies  are  the  major  analytical  product  of  NFWF.    The  Assessments  are  distributed 
to  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  others  interested  in  conservation  programs.    These 
documents  provide  the  only  independent,  comprehensive,  line-by-line  budget  analysis  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  have  significant  fish  and  wildlife  resource  management  responsibility. 

NFWF  is  the  most  cost-effective  conservation  program  funded  in  part  by  the  Federal  government  By 
implementing  real-world  solutions  cooperatively  with  the  private  sector,  while  avoiding  regulatory  or 
advocacy  activity,  our  approach  is  more  consistent  with  Congress's  philosophy  than  ever  before 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
FUNDING,  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND, 
ARCHIE  CARR  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

WITNESS 
ROBERT  IRVm,  CENTER  FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  David 
Dickson. 

Mr.  Irvin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Actually,  I'm  Robert  Irvin,  deputy  vice  president  with  the  Center 
for  Marine  Conservation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Irvin. 

Mr.  Irvin.  I'm  here  on  behalf  of  the  Center  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  the  administration's  request  for  endangered  species 
funding  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  believe  that  many  of 
the  current  controversies  under  the  act  could  be  solved  by  doing  a 
better  job  of  implementation  of  the  act,  and  that  requires  sufficient 
funding. 

But  what  I  want  to  focus  my  brief  time  before  you  on  is  one  par- 
ticular endangered  species  conservation  effort,  and  that  is  acquisi- 
tion of  habitat  in  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Flor- 
ida. The  Archie  Carr  Refuge  is  home  to  the  largest  nesting  popu- 
lation of  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtles  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  also  home  to  the  largest  nesting  population  of  endan- 
gered green  sea  turtles  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  unique 
habitat  not  only  for  sea  turtles,  but  for  other  endangered  species, 
as  well  as  abundant  recreational  opportunities  for  both  residents 
and  visitors  to  Florida. 

And  acquisition  of  habitat  in  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  has  been  a  unique  and  effective  cooperative  effort  among 
the  State  of  Florida,  Brevard  County,  a  private  land  trust,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  More  than  $63  million  has  been  spent  by 
these  parties  on  acquisition  of  habitat.  Of  that,  about  $8.89  million 
is  Federal  Government  expenditure. 

Development  pressures  within  the  area  slated  for  acquisition  for 
the  refuge,  however,  continue  to  drive  the  price  of  land  up,  and 
those  development  pressures  make  acquisition  more  difficult.  They 
create  a  severe  risk  that  many  of  the  parcels  slated  for  acquisition 
will  no  longer  be  useful  as  nesting  habitat  by  the  time  they  are  ac- 
quired, and  they  create  a  risk  that  will  waste  the  investment  that 
has  already  been  made  because  development  of  adjacent  properties 
could  render  property  already  acquired  useless  as  nesting  habitat. 

So  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  urges  you  to  approve  the 
administration's  request  of  $2.5  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  And 
on  the  theory  that  a  person's  reach  should  always  exceed  the  grasp, 
we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  increasing  that  to  get  the  job 
done,  to  $7  million  to  acquire  35  acres  within  the  Archie  Carr  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  your  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Seven  million  dollars  for  35  acres? 

Mr.  Irvin.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  on  the  35  acres  now? 
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Mr.  Irvin.  Well,  it's  largely  undeveloped  coastal  barrier  habitat, 
but  it's  extremely  expensive  land  and  the  price  keeps  going  up.  For 
example,  the  Disney  Corporation  is  building  a  major  resort  just 
south  of  the  refuge.  Development  pressure  like  that  is  causing  the 
price  of  acquisition  to  increase.  So  the  longer  we  wait,  the  steeper 
the  price  becomes  and  the  more  likely  we  are  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  a  unique  resource  for  the  State  of  Florida  and  for 
the  Ainerican  people. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Has  Florida  shown  any  interest  in  purchasing  this 
themselves? 

Mr.  Irvin.  They  have  made  a  substantial  financial  commitment. 
The  State  of  Florida,  Brevard  County,  a  private  land  trust,  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment  have  already  spent  more  than  $63  million  on 
acquisition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Irvin  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon.  Mister  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Wm. 
Robert  Irvin,  Deputy  Vice  President  for  Marine  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Conservation.  On  behalf 
of  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  support 
for  funding  of  endangered  species  conservation  programs  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
In  particular,  the  Center  urges  you  to  approve  the  Administration's  request  for  $2.5  million  for 
habitat  acquisition  within  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  and  to  increase 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  to  $7  million. 

With  more- than  120,000  members  and  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Virginia,  Florida, 
CaUfomia,  and  Washington  State,  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  works  to  conserve  the 
oceans  and  living  marine  resources.  The  Center  works  closely  with  the  dedicated  personnel  of 
both  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Department  of  Commerce's  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  to  enhance  the  conservation  of  endangered  marine  species.  In  particular,  the 
Center  is  the  leading  national  environmental  organization  working  for  the  conservation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  sea  turtles. 

The  Archie  Can  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located  on  Florida's  East  Coast,  provides 
essential  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  sea  turtles.  The  refuge  supports  the  largest 
nesting  concentration  of  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtles  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
representing  25  percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  nesting  population  of  loggerhead  sea  turtles.  The 
concentration  of  loggerhead  sea  turtles  nesting  on  the  refuge  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world. 
The  refuge  also  supports  the  largest  nesting  concentration  of  endangered  green  sea  turtles  in  the 
U.S.,  representing  35  percent  of  the  U.S.  green  sea  turtle  nesting  population.  The  recovery  plans 
for  each  of  these  species  rank  completion  of  land  acquisition  for  the  refuge  as  a  top  priority  for 
preventing  extinction  or  irreversible  declines  of  the  species  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  providing  sea  turtle  nesting  habitat,  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  provides  habitat  for  six  other  threatened  or  endangered  species,  including  the  West  Indian 
manatee.  The  refuge  also  provides  abundant  opportunities  for  compatible  recreational  use  by 
residents  and  visitors. 
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Acquiring  land  for  the  refuge  has  been  a  model  cooperative  effort  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  private  interests.  The  State  of  Florida,  Brevard  County,  a 
private  land  trust,  and  the  Federal  government  have  contributed  more  than  $63  million  toward 
acquisition  of  lands  necessary  to  complete  the  refuge.  Thus  far,  the  Federal  government  has 
contributed  $8.89  million  to  this  effort. 

Although  there  have  been  significant  expenditures  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Archie  Carr 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  already,  the  need  for  further  appropriations  is  urgent.  The  refiige  is 
located  along  13  miles  of  mostly  undeveloped  barrier  island  coastline  50  miles  south  of  Cape 
Canaveral.  Development  pressures  on  beachfront  property  in  this  area  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  refuge  in  1990,  several  tracts  have  been  subdivided  and  lots 
auctioned  off.  The  Disney  Corporation  is  currently  developing  a  major  beachfront  resort  just  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  refuge  in  Indian  River  County.  Consequendy,  increased  development 
pressiu-e  has  caused  the  cost  of  acquiring  beachfront  nesting  habitat  to  rise  dramaticaUy.  If 
acquisition  to  complete  the  refuge  does  not  occur  in  the  near  future,  a  number  of  the  parcels 
proposed  for  acquisition  will  be  developed,  rendering  them  unsuitable  as  sea  turtle  nesting 
habitat.  Moreover,  such  development  could  reduce  the  habitat  value  of  adjacent  parcels 
previously  acquired  for  the  refuge,  essentially  wasting  the  investment  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  Administration  has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $2.5  million  for  FY  1996  for  the 
acquisition  of  13  acres  of  prime  beachfront  property.  The  Center  suppons  this  request,  but  also 
urges  the  Subcommittee  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $7  million,  in  order  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  35  acres  of  essential  sea  turtle  nesting  habitat.  Preserving  this  land  now  represents 
an  investment  for  the  future  of  threatened  and  endangered  sea  turtles  and  the  American  people. 

The  Center  also  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  requests  for  increased  funding  for 
endangered  species  conservation  programs  generally.  Historically,  implementation  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  has  been  underfunded.  The  Center  believes  that  much  of  the  current 
controversy  surrounding  the  Endangered  Species  Act  could  be  alleviated  by  adequately  funding 
its  implementation. 

For  example,  approximately  400  National  Wildlife  Refuges  provide  habitat  for  endangered 
species;  portions  of  51  refuges  are  designated  as  critical  habitat  for  endangered  species. 
Providing  adequate  funding  for  resource  management  on  these  public  lands  will  enhance  the 
conservation  and  recovery  of  endangered  species  and  help  reduce  the  impact  of  endangered 
species  conservation  on  adjacent  private  lands.  Accordingly,  the  Center  supports  the 
Administration's  request  for  increased  funding  for  Resource  Management. 

Similarly,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  its  present  form  has  a  number  of  mechanisms 
for  balancing  the  conservation  needs  of  endangered  species  with  the  Nation's  other  demands. 
For  instance.  Section  7  of  the  Act  provides  for  interagency  consultation  to  determine  whether  a 
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development  project  is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  an  endangered  species  and, 
if  so,  whether  there  are  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  for  completing  the  project. 
Reviewing  this  process  in  1992,  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  that  "almost  90  percent 
of  FWS"/NMFS'  biological  opinions  concluding  that  a  proposed  action  would  likely  place  a  listed 
species  in  jeopardy  provided  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  that  would  allow  the  action  to 
proceed."  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Endangered  Species  Act:  Types  and  Numbers  of 
Implementing  Actions,  pp.  31-32  (GAO/RCED-92-131BR,  May  1992).  The  Administration  has 
requested  increased  funding  for  Section  7  consultation  activities  within  Ecological  Services.  The 
Center  supports  this  request. 

The  Act  also  provides,  in  Section  10,  for  the  development  of  habitat  conservation  plans 
(HCP's)  which  allow  the  taking  of  endangered  species  provided  that  other  approved  measures 
to  conserve  the  species  are  in  place.  These  plans  are  often  developed  by  State  and  local 
authorities,  in  cooperation  with  the  private  landowners  in  an  area.  A  major  impediment  to 
realizing  the  benefits  of  HCP's,  however,  has  been  the  expense  of  developing  the  plans.  The 
Administration  is  seeking  an  increase  of  $28  million  in  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund 
to  help  States  plan  and  fund  land  acquisition  projections  to  suppon  HCP's.  The  Center  urges  the 
Subcommittee  to  approve  this  request. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  safety  net  for  species,  when  all 
other  conservation  measures  have  proven  inadequate.  In  the  long  run,  preventing  species  from 
becoming  endangered  in  the  first  place,  as  well  as  recovering  species  as  quickly  as  possible  once 
they  are  endangered,  are  the  best  strategies  for  avoiding  conflict.  The  Administration  has 
recognized  this  by  requesting  increases  for  prelisting  activities,  designed  to  avoid  the  need  to  list 
species,  and  for  recovery  activities,  designed  to  bring  species  back  so  that  the  Act's  protections 
are  no  longer  necessary.  The  Center  endorses  this  approach  and  supports  the  Administration's 
request  for  increased  funding  for  these  activities  within  Ecological  Services. 

In  conclusion.  Mister  Chairman,  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  urges  the 
Subcommittee  to  approve  the  Administration's  request  for  increased  appropriations  for 
endangered  species  conservation.  In  panicular,  the  Center  urges  you  to  approve  the 
Administration's  request  of  $2.5  million  for  land  acquisition  within  the  Archie  Carr  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  encourages  you  to  increase  that  appropriation  to  S7  million  in  order  to 
preserve  critically  important  nesting  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  sea  turtles. 

On  behalf  of  the  Center,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
SARA  FOLGER,  INLAND  EMPIRE  PUBUC  LANDS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Inland  Empire  Public  Lands  Council,  Sara 
Folger. 

Ms.  FOLGER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I'll  be  extremely  brief. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wonderful. 

Ms.  FoLGER.  I  am  here  primarily  to  ask  that  the  committee  and 
the  appropriations  process  spend  some  time  focusing  on  the  exist- 
ence of,  and  the  need  to,  rehabilitate  and,  hopefully,  obliterate 
some  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  road  miles  that  exist  on  our  pub- 
lic lands  here  in  the  United  States.  There  are  approaching  400,000 
miles  all  together  in  designated/undesignated,  unmarked,  and  gen- 
erally unknown  roads  in  the  national  forest  system  and  BLM 
lands,  and  they  are  causing  a  great  deal  of  problems  for  habitat, 
for  fish,  and  for  wildlife. 

The  conservation  community  supports  the  research  and  monitor- 
ing, road  obliteration,  and  watershed  restoration  projects  that  are 
already  underway  that  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  damages  are  from  the  road  densities  that  exist,  and  in  order 
to  bring  back  to  stable  condition  many  of  the  destabilized  water- 
sheds, particularly,  in  the  interior  West. 

It  would  seem  that  if,  after  last  week's  vote  on  the  salvage  and 
forest  health  lobbying  measures  that  are  being  considered,  that  we 
are  willing  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  extract  timber  that 
will  benefit  industry,  we  should  be  willing  to  spend  additional  dol- 
lars to  undo  some  of  the  damages  that  those  short-term  projects 
are  going  to  create  out  in  the  landscape,  and  also  some  of  the  dam- 
ages that  have  been  done  over  the  last  30  years  by  building  low- 
standard  roads  and  by  not  maintaining  those  roads.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  fish  habitat  degradation  and  a  great 
deal  of  soil  loss  across  the  landscape,  and  we  would  support  any 
moves  to  embark  on  a  viable  restoration  program  to  benefit  interior 
habitat,  benefit  fish  habitat,  and  to  create  better  records  and  expe- 
rience on  the  public  lands. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Folger. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Folger  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Disringuished  Members: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Sara  Folger.  My  fanuly  and  I  reside  in  northeastern  Washington  State  and  I  work 
as  Forest  Watch  Coordinator  for  the  Inland  Empire  Pubhc  Lands  Council,  a  forest  conservation 
organization  based  in  Spokane,  Washington.  The  Forest  Watch  Program  educates  citizen 
owners  of  the  National  Forests  in  the  natural  functions  of  forested  ecosystems,  in  forestry 
practices  which  affect  them,  and  in  processes  of  citizen  participation  in  public  land  management 
decisions.  Since  1989  I  have  routinely  interacted  with  government  land  n^anagement  agencies, 
particularly  the  United  States  Forest  Service  (USPS).  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  forests 
of  northeastern  Washington  and  north  Idaho,  learning  the  principles  of  conservation  biology, 
forest  ecology,  hydrology,  plant  pathology,  and  various  methods  and  effects  of  forestry 
practice.  My  training  has  been  intensive  and  hands-on,  provided  by  exjserts  not  associated  with 
large  timber  corporations  or  the  Forest  Service. 

I  have  come  here  to  point  out  the  need  to  increase  FY  1996  appropriated  funds  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  road  restoration,  and  for  follow-up  monitoring 
work,  critical  to  improving  forest  management  and  effectively  restoring  damaged  ecosystems. 

It  is  well  known  that  ecosystem  degradation  and  loss  of  fish  and  wrildlife  habitat  through 
excessive  logging  is  exacerbated  by  road  building,  one  of  the  most  destructive  activities  in  the 
forests.  It  is  also  known  that  road  obliteration  has  beneficial  effects  on  watersheds.  One  glaring 
example  of  the  need  to  maintain  or  remove  roads  is  in  the  Idaho  Panhandle  National  Forests, 
with  a  road  network  exceeding  ten  thousand  miles.  Many  of  these  roads  are  placed  alongside 
streams,  and  few  are  maintained.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  streams  in  the  Panhandle  Forests  are 
hydrologically  destabilized.  Thresholds  for  road  densities  and  stream  sedimentation  are  being 
reached  or  crossed  in  many  areas  of  the  Panhandle  Forests.  This  and  other  National  Forests 
such  as  the  Kootenai,  the  Okanogan,  the  Umatilla  and  Colville,  all  have  water  quality  and 
habitat  fragmentation  problems  made  worse  by  poor  road  maintenance  and  failure  to 
effectively  close  or  obliterate  roads. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  hearing  gloomy  tales  from  the  Forest  Service  and  corporate 
timber  managers  regarding  the  state  of  our  public  forests.  Budworms,  beetles,  and  various 
fungi  have  been  characterized  as  sinister  forces  intent  upwn  destroying  the  trees  across  millions 
of  acres  of  public  and  private  forests.  Fallen  branches  and  down  logs  are  viewed  as  burning 
fuses,  waiting  for  the  first  breeze  to  kick  up  a  fire  that  will  destroy  everything  in  its  path.  But 
when  I  go  out  to  the  forests  I  do  not  see  these  destructive  agents  taking  down  every  tree  in  sight. 
I  see  mile  after  mile  of  roads,  stand  upon  stand  cut  to  open  stump  fields,  nursery-grown  tree 
seedlings  planted  like  com  in  thin,  fragUe  soils  cooked  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  compacted  to 
near-hardpan  with  skidders  and  trucks.  On  those  overcut  slopes  are  biush  fields  and  weak, 
spindly  trees  growing  in  the  absence  of  fire,  in  a  forest  ecology  that  was  balanced  and 
maintained  by  fire  for  millerua. 

When  I  am  out  on  the  ground,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  "forest  health"  is  a  mythologized  concept, 
and  that  the  fires  of  1994  were  not  the  "catash-ophic"  events  they  have  been  made  out  to  be. 
The  notion  that  our  forests  are  in  crisis  because  of  fire  or  insects  and  disease  has  been 
consistently  delivered  to  you  and  to  the  public  by  those  with  a  vested  economic  interest  in 
public  lands.  The  greatest  beneficiaries  of  massive  logging  projects  that  will  take  public  timber 
with  no  legal  or  environmental  encumbrances  are  the  timber  corporations.  These  are  the  same 
entities  that  encouraged  construction  of  several  hundred  thousand  miles  of  logging  roads  in  the 
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National  Forest  System,  and  now,  with  these  large  scale  projects,  even  more  nniles  of  roads.  Yet 
who  is  taking  care  of  the  severe  problems  that  forest  roads  have  been  causing  for  decades? 
Those  problems  seem  to  have  gone  by  the  wayside  as  these  massive  salvage  projects  are 
considered. 

I  cannot  provide  you  with  a  detailed  accounting  of  road  maintenance  and /or  obliteration  costs. 
The  Forest  Service  accounting  sytem  does  not  accurately  fKjrtray  the  actual  costs  of  building  and 
maintaining  roads.  Engineering  standards  vary  by  geographical  location,  and  local  conditions 
often  require  additional  precautions  to  prevent  road  failure.  Road  maintenance  is  generally 
viewed  as  an  "as-needed"  activity.  The  need  for  repair  is  oftentimes  the  justification  for 
expenditure,  rather  than  prevention  of  road  failures.  Road  maintenance  is  usually  dependent 
upon  revenues  from  extractive  activities,  making  it  unlikely  that  capital  expenditures  will  be 
made  without  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  extraction.  We  see  examples  of  this  in  places  like 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  in  the  Idaho  Panhandle.  Several  huge  timber  sales  have  been 
rationalized  as  a  means  to  improve  watershed  conditions,  even  when  hydrologists  and  fisheries 
biologists  declare  there  will  be  only  marginal  net  benefit  to  the  streams,  and  the  benefits  will  be 
delayed  by  decades.  Since  the  public  demanded  empirical  evidence  to  prove  these  assertions 
and  none  could  be  provided,  the  projects  were  dropped,  then  redesigned  for  watershed 
restoration  with  almost  no  logging  involved. 

The  current  flap  over  forest  health  and  increased  risk  of  fire  is  a  construct  of  the  large  extractive 
interests.  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  these  topics,  it  must  be  understood  that 
rescinding  environmental  laws  and  fast-tracking  additional  extraction  is  going  to  cost  heavily 
later  on  in  ecological  and  economic  terms.  Some  analysts  have  stated  the  costs  will  exceed  400 
million  dollars  to  the  Treasury  if  large-scale  "forest  health"  and  fire  "salvage"  logging  are 
implemented  over  the  next  several  years.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  what  the  ecological  costs 
vdll  be  but  given  what  little  empirical  evidence  that  does  exist,  the  costs  to  forested  ecosystems 
and  delay  in  recovery  will  be  enormous.  Timber  industry  officials  brag  thay  can  make  a  billion 
dollars  in  logging  off  fire-damaged  forests.  But  those  are  gross  receipts,  they  do  not  include  the 
outlays  for  road  construction  or  maintenance  nor  do  they  include  costs  for  reforestation,  wildlife 
surveys,  monitoring,  or  other  necessary  parts  of  timber  sales.  The  new  projects  the  Forest 
Service  is  planning  vdU  obviously  not  result  in  the  extensive  profits  they  claim.  In  fact  it  is 
becoming  clearer  that  they  will  probably  cost  the  taxpayer  and  the  ecosystems;  we  simply  do 
not  know  how  much.  The  Forest  Service  says  that  large  scale  salvage  operatioris  will  cost  more 
than  they  bring  in,  but  they  don't  know  how  much.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  states  a 
profit  will  be  made,  and  the  Congressional  Research  Service  finds  that  taxpayers  vidll  incur  at 
least  $210  million  in  deficits  as  a  result  of  the  plan  to  log  writhout  laws. 

Projects  designed  to  rehabilitate  destabilized  streams  have,  at  least  in  the  time  since 
implementation,  had  a  positive  effect  on  fish  habitat  and  production  and  overall  stability  and 
recovery  potential  from  climatic  events  and  upland  disturbances.  We  know  that  these  projects 
work,  but  restoration  has  been  very  slow  to  get  going  throughout  the  areas  where  it  is  needed 
most.  So  why  are  we  not  investing  in  programs  that  have  beneficial  impacts  on  ecosystems?  If 
we  are  willing  to  spend  huge  amounts  of  money  on  logging  programs  that  have  not  proven  to 
be  beneficial,  then  we  should  be  willing  to  implement  proven  methods  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  productive  forest  conditions.  It  is  not  being  done  because  large  extractive  interests 
make  no  profits  from  ecological  restoration.  The  small  businessnwn  in  the  resoiu-ce-dependent 
community  can  profit  from  restoration  activities.  The  local  economy  can  benefit  from  restoration 
activities  because  the  fish  -  and  the  fishermen  -  come  back  to  the  streams.  If  restoration  work 
was  given  the  priority  it  deserves,  small  businesses  would  benefit,  woodsworkers  would  be  in 
the  woods,  and  local  economies  might  begin  to  see  ways  out  of  the  boom-bust  cycles  that 
extraction-based  economics  suffer  from. 
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It  is  long  past  time  we  begin  to  repair  some  of  the  damages  done  over  the  past  several  decades 
by  excessive  logging  and  road  building.    Road  maintenance  and  obliteration  are  effective  in 
reducing  stream  sedimentation,  and  improve  the  chances  for  sustaining  fisheries  and  soil 
productivity.  Closing  and/or  removing  roads  improves  big  game  security  and  interior  forest 
habitat,  reduces  opportunities  for  poaching,  and  increases  the  chances  of  survival  for  all  species 
sensitive  to  hu.nan  disturbance.  Restoration  work  must  be  accompanied  by  monitoring,  and  it  is 
restoration  that  must  begin  in  earnest,  before  we  lose  our  last  ecologically  intact  public  lands  to 
extraction  activities  carried  out  in  ignorance  of  or  disregard  for  the  consequences.    Negative 
consequences  are  the  longest-lasting  and  the  hardest  to  undo.  Bearing  that  in  mind  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  this  Committee  to  now  consider  the  consequences  of  large  scale  fire  and  "forest 
health"  salvage  logging  projects,  which  will  require  many  new  roads  that  may  or  may  not  be 
properly  built  and  maintained.  Those  consequences  will  be  measured  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
today  and  in  the  future,  and  in  costs  to  the  ecological  well-being  -  quite  possibly  the  survival  - 
of  our  National  Forests.  If  restoration  work  is  not  funded  for  FY  1996,  and  indeed  well  into  the 
future,  the  negative  consequences  of  large  extractive  projects  will  be  more  than  our  forested 
ecosystems  can  bear. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

DAVID  N.  STARTZELL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

CONFERENCE 
PETER  H.  RICHARDSON,  NEW  ENGLAND  VICE  CHAIR,  APPALACHIAN 

TRAIL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  Mr.  Startzell, 
David  Startzell,  executive  director. 

Mr.  Startzell.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dave  Startzell,  and  with  me  is  my  colleague,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  we're  the  managers.  We  are  here  to  speak  in  support  of 
continued  appropriations  for  land  acquisition  along  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Our  request,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  characteristics  of  the 
trail  project,  are  noted  in  our  written  statement.  However,  this 
afternoon  primarily  I  wanted  to  give  you  and  the  subcommittee  a 
sense  of  where  things  stand  in  our  program,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
some  of  the  things  we  hope  to  achieve  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

I'm  going  to  make  a  shambles  of  your  table  here. 

This  is  a  map  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  which  extends  from 
Georgia.  I  might  add  that  I  believe  the  longest  segment  of  the  trail 
is  in  the  chairman's  district,  in  North  Carolina,  about  230  miles 
through  Pisman  Island  National  Forest.  The  area  highlighted  in 
green,  as  you  might  guess,  represents  the  portions  of  the  trail  that 
are  now  in  public  ownership.  The  small,  little  segments  in  red  are 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  trail  that  have  not  yet  been  acquired. 
At  this  point  we're  down  to  about  44  miles  in  the  trail  program, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  very  strong  support  of  this  committee 
over  many  years. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  we  hope  to  effect  a  number  of  very  signifi- 
cant acquisitions  along  the  trail  in  virtually  every  State,  but  I 
wanted  to  share  a  few  examples  of  those  now. 

This  is  two  separate  views  of  Saddleback  Mountain  in  Maine, 
which  includes  the  third  largest  Alpine  area  in  the  State.  There 
proposed  ski  area  expansion  would  adversely  affect  the  alpine  zone 
and  subalpine  zone,  as  well  as  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The  owner 
there  is  willing  to  sell  a  very  substantial  interest  in  the  property, 
and  we  do  hope  to  acquire  that  next  year. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  Vermont  along  the  Coolidge 
range.  This  is  the  second  highest  mountain  range  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  There  ski  area  expansion  by  the  Pico  Killington  ski  areas 
also  would  bisect  the  trail.  Our  hope  there  is,  rather  than  to  buck 
that,  to  move  out  of  the  way,  basically,  and  to  acquire  an  undevel- 
oped corridor  on  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge. 

In  Connecticut,  Rands  View,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
prominentories  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  overlooking  the 
Hosatonick  River  Valley,  is  another  area  where  we  hope  to  acquire 
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in  Fiscal  Year  1996  about  a  90-acre  parcel,  including  the  nose  of 
the  ridge  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  farm  fields  below. 

And,  finally,  in  our  back  yard,  where  the  trail  is  literally  being 
squeezed  by  residential  development,  we  hope  to  acquire  an  unde- 
veloped corridor,  move  the  trail  away  from  this  area,  and  sort  of 
out  of  the  back  yards  and  fence  roads  along  the  route. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the  more  than  8,000 
acres  that  we  hope  to  acquire  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

And,  with  that,  I'll  yield  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Peter  Richardson. 
I'm  the  New  England  vice  chair  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference and  a  volunteer  maintainer  of  the  trail  in  Vermont,  one  of 
4,500  volunteers  who  each  year  work  on  the  trail  and  care  for  the 
land. 

As  an  example  of  the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
to  the  American  people,  I  brought  a  set  of  newspaper  articles  that 
I'd  like  to  share  with  you.  These — there  are  five  American  news- 
papers that  are  conducting  a  relay-type  through-hike  from  Georgia 
to  Maine.  They  started  on  about  the  5th  of  March  and  will  end  up 
in  Maine  in  October.  Reporters  and  photographers  are  assigned  to 
each  section,  and  they  will  be  writing  each  week  articles  which  will 
be  circulated  through  all  the  newspapers. 

What  does  all  this  hoopla  have  to  do  with  funding?  The  news- 
paper coverage  is  representative  of  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Appalachian  Trail,  specifically,  and  in  the  Nation's 
natural  and  outdoor  resources  generally.  We  believe  that  those  who 
call  for  the  elimination  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
outlays  underestimate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  devotion  of 
many  Americans  to  our  national  parks,  our  national  forests,  and 
our  national  wildlife  areas.  We  submit  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Project  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  achieve  by  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  funding. 

The  unique  partnership  of  Congress,  this  committee,  public  agen- 
cies, private  volunteer-based  organizations  represented  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  have  fostered  for  seven  years  a  long  dis- 
tance hiking  trail  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  I  urge  you  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  this  precious  natural  and  recreational 
resource. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  In  some  areas  you  have  easements.  You  have 
a  permissive  easement  across  the  land,  but  you're  wanting  to  con- 
demn wider  spaces  with  your  resources.  How  often  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Startzell.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  your  own  area,  for  example,  which 
is  a  little  bit  unusual,  as  I  think  you  understand;  we  actually  ap- 
pear as  two  separate  line  items.  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service. 
The  Forest  Service,  in  my  recollection — and  I've  been  on  the  project 
16  years — has  condemned  four  parcels  in  this  program.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  there's  a  good  deal  more  in  the  do- 
main  

Mr.  Taylor.  Sometimes  they  go  ahead  under  the  threat  of  con- 
demnation and  there's  a  settlement,  but  condemnation  drives  the 
sale.  It  doesn't  show  as  a  condemnation. 

Mr.  Startzell.  That's  true.  That's  true.  Still,  I  think  overall  in 
their  program  it's  probably  less  than  3  percent,  and  it's  probably 
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more  critical  in  a  linear  program  like  this.  For  example,  I  think  of 
Brushy  Mountain  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest,  where  we  had 
23  owners  involved  in  our  corridor  there.  We  acquired  from  22  of 
them.  There  was  one  who  was  unwilling,  and,  basically,  we  had  a 
choice  of  surplusing  22  tracts  and  moving  to  another  mountain  or 
going  forward  with  the  program.  That  is  one 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  wide  usually? 

Mr.  Startzell.  The  trail  corridor  typically  averages  about  a 
thousand  feet  in  width.  So,  essentially,  we're  acquiring  not  just  a 
trailway,  so  to  speak,  but  really  a  greenway.  In  other  words,  we're 
trying  to  preserve  the  resources  along  the  route,  as  well  as  the 
footpath  itself,  and  that's  proving  to  be,  I  think,  a  very  wise  deci- 
sion. As  I  note  in  my  written  statement,  at  this  point  we've 
inventoried  almost  1,200  occurrences  of  rare,  threatened,  and  en- 
dangered species  in  that  trail  corridor.  It  is  really  some  of  the  most 
significant  scenic  and  natural  resources  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Startzell.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Startzell  and  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 
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Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Statement  by:        David  N.  Startzell,  Executive  Director   Peter  H.  Richardson,  Vice  Chair, 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 

Mr.  Chairman: 

In  behalf  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  we  are  pleased  to  testify  in  support  of 
continued  appropriations  for  land  acquisition  along  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail. 
Specifically,  we  are  requesting  an  FY'96  appropriation  of  $6.4  million  for  the 
National  Park  Service  Appalachian  Trail  program  and  $2  million  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Appalachian  Trail  program,  or  a  total  FY'96  appropriation  of  $8.4 
million.  Those  levels  are  consistent  with  the  administration's  budget  request  and  will  ensure 
continued  progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  publicly  owned  corridor  or  greenway  extending 
the  entire  2,158-mile  length  of  the  Appalachian  Trail — a  goal  that  we  now  beUeve  is  achievable  by 
the  close  of  FY'98  (see  Table  2  and  3). 

The  Appalachian  Trail  was  initially  established  between  1923  and  1937  and  has  been 
maintained  as  a  continuous  footpath  since  that  time.  In  1968,  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  the  Appalachian  Trail  was  designated  as  the  nation's  first  national  scenic  trail. 
The  act  also  authorized  federal  land  acquisition  to  establish  a  permanent  route  and  protective 
corridor  for  what  then,  as  now,  was  America's  most  prominent  long-distance  hiking  trail. 
Although  the  authorization  was  established  27  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  1978  that  significant 
appropriations  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  were  made  available  for  federal  land 
acquisition  along  the  trail.  Nevertheless,  the  Appalachian  Trail  project  surely  must  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  through  the  vision  and  determination  of  the 
Congress,  the  affected  federal  agencies,  and  the  private  sector,  represented  by  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  and  our  club  and  individual  volunteer  affiliates. 

With  the  strong  support  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  both  the  National 
Park  Service  (NPS)  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USPS)  have  made  truly  remarkable  progress  in 
this  long-term  program:  Since  1978,  the  NPS  has  acquired  more  than  2,270  parcels  of  land, 
encompassing  more  than  97,400  acres  in  1 1  states,  and  protected  a  permanent  right-of-way  and 
associated  resources  along  593  miles  of  the  trail.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  acquired 
more  than  43,500  acres  within  the  proclamation  boundaries  of  the  eight  national  forests  crossed  by 
the  trail  and  protected  more  than  137  miles  of  right-of-way.  As  a  result,  while  in  1978  more  than 
800  miles  of  the  trail  were  located  on  private  lands,  often  in  areas  with  inferior  natural  or 
recreational  qualities,  including  more  than  200  miles  along  roads,  today  only  44  miles  remain 
unprotected.  In  addition,  in  many  instances,  land  acquisition  has  permitted  relocations  of  the 
footpath  to  new  areas  possessing  outstanding  natural  and  scenic  qualities. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  achievements,  and  the  necessity  for  continued  funding 
for  the  trail  program,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  continuous,  marked,  72-year-old  footpath  that  traverses  the 
Appalachian  mountain  chain  from  central  Maine  to  northern  Georgia  for  a  distance  of  2,158 
miles.  The  footpath  and  its  associated  protective  corridor  form  a  greenway  extending  along  much 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  connecting  more  than  75  public  land  areas  in  14  states, 
including  six  other  units  of  the  national  park  system  and  eight  national  forests,  as 
well  as  many  state  park,  forest,  and  game-management  units.  Virtually  every  mile  of  the  trail  is 
within  easy  access  of  a  major  population  center,  and  some  portion  of  tiie  trail  is  within  a  day's 
drive  for  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  longest  unit  of  the  national  park  system,  the  Appalachian  Trail  provides 
opportunities  for  millions  of  visitors  each  year  to  traverse  and  experience  coundess  wild,  scenic, 
and  pastoral  settings.  It  also  affords  opportunities  for  continuous  long-distance  hiking  that  are 
unparalleled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.   An  estimated  three  to  four  million  annual  visitors 
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enjoy  some  portion  of  the  trail,  ranging  from  leisurely  strolls  to  weekend  outings  and  extended 
backpacking  excursions,  ranking  the  trail  among  the  most  heavily  visited  units  of  the  national  park 
system. 

In  addition  to  its  recreational  qualities,  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  its  associated  corridor 
represent  an  extraordinary  legacy  of  naniral  resources.  For  example,  the  trail,  due  to  its  great 
latitudinal  extent,  passes  through  four  of  the  seven  primary  forest  habitats  of  North  America. 
Moreover,  recent  natural-diversity  inventories  conducted  by  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  and 
a  variety  of  state  natural-heritage  programs  have  identified  more  than  1,185  occurrences  of 
rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  plants  and  animals  at  more  than  300  sites  along  the 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  trail  route  that  has  been  surveyed  to  date.  These  findings  have  led 
a  number  of  natural  scientists  to  conclude  that  the  trail  and  its  protective  corridor  or  greenway  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  ensuring  critical  habitat  for  many  species  of  flora  and  fauna 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  These  findings  also  rank  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  as 
perhaps  the  most  biologically  diverse  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 

Passing  along  the  crests  of  the  East's  highest  mountains,  across  many  of  its  most  prominent 
rivers,  and  through  more  than  23  congrcssionally  designated  wilderness  areas,  the  scenic  resources 
along  the  trail  are  no  less  significant 

For  more  than  70  years,  the  Appalachian  Trail  project  also  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
America's  most  successful  examples  of  private,  citizen  action  in  the  public 
interest.  Since  the  initial  constmction  of  the  trail  in  the  1920s  and  30s,  volunteers  affiliated  with 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  (ATC)  have  constructed,  reconstructed,  and  maintained  the 
footpath  as  well  as  a  system  of  more  than  250  shelters  and  associated  facilities  such  as  privies, 
bridges,  signs,  and  parking  areas.  More  recently,  as  a  result  of  an  unique  1984  agreement  between 
the  National  Park  Service  and  ATC,  the  conference  has  accepted  management  responsibility  for 
more  than  97,000  acres  acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service  along  the  trail.  ATC,  through  its 
network  of  32  club  affiliates  and  many  thousands  of  volunteers,  is  now  responsible  for  virtually  all 
phases  of  "park"  operations,  including  access  control,  structures  management,  public  health  and 
safety  issues,  and  natural  and  cultural  resources  management.   In  1994,  more  than  4,500 
volunteers  contributed  more  than  147,000  hours  of  labor  along  the  trail. 

While  only  approximately  44  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  remain  to  be  protected,  the  total 
remaining  program  for  both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  will  require  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  390  parcels  encompassing  approximately  19,000  acres  (see  Table  1). 
All  of  these  remaining  parcels  possess  significant  natural,  scenic,  and  recreational  qualities  worthy 
of  federal  protection,  and  many  are  threatened  by  incompatible  development  or  land  uses.  As  of 
March,  1995,  all  available  appropriations  for  FY'95  have  been  obligated.  For  FY'96,  given 
the  requested  appropriation  level  of  $8.4  million,  we  estimate  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  acquire  an  additional  6,800  acres,  while  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  will  acquire  an  estimated  1,400  acres  (see  Table  2  and  Table  3).   Based  on  past 
experience,  we  also  estimate  that  both  agencies  will  achieve  100  percent  obligation  rates  in  FY'96. 

Again,  in  behalf  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  we  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  for  your  consideration  of  our  FY'96 
appropriations  request,  and  for  the  subcommittee's  support  over  many  years. 


Respectfully, 


"^^^^^^  (A^JUJL.^ 


David  N.  Startzell  Peter  H.  Richardson 

Executive  Director  Vice  Chair,  Board  of  Managers 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 


Attachments:  Tables  1,  2,  3 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 
GEORGE  LEA,  PRESIDENT,  PUBUC  LANDS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  Public  Lands  Foundation,  George  Lea. 

That  map  was  helpful.  That  is  one  of  those  organizations  that 
uses  hundreds  and  thousands  of  trees,  isn't  it,  but  always  editorial- 
izes against  cutting  forests.  We  find  that  amazing. 

We're  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Lea. 

Mr.  Lea.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

As  a  nonprofit  organization  of  retired  BLM  employees,  the  Foun- 
dation, I  think,  offers  this  committee  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  on  public  land  matters.  We  think  we  offer  an  objective 
nonpolitical,  nonbureaucratic  view  of  some  of  the  public  lands  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It's  refreshing. 

Mr.  Lea.  We — pardon  me? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That's  refreshing. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  find  our  statement  refreshing. 

We've  looked  at  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  Fiscal  Year  1996  and  find  that  they've  established  a  pretty  good 
order  of  priority,  although  we  are  suggesting  in  our  statement  some 
changes  and  some  additional  funds  and  some  switching  of  funds. 

But  let  me  start  by  reminding  the  committee  that  the  Bureau's 
budget  of  $1.2  billion  contains — about  25  percent  of  those  funds  are 
passed  through  to  other  agencies  or  the  Government's  using  the 
Bureau's  budget  to  handle  the  PILT  program,  for  example,  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  also  firefighting  funds  for  other  agencies. 
So  when  you  keep  that  in  mind,  you're  looking  at  a  budget  of  about 
$800  million,  which  considering  the  responsibilities  and  the  scope 
of  the  Bureau's  programs,  it's,  I  think,  reasonable. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Bureau  is  claiming  they're  going  to 
do  is  to — well,  they're  going  through  a  huge  reorganization  right 
currently  and  they've  gone  through  them,  one  continuously,  it 
seems  like,  for  the  past  four  years.  In  all  these  cases  they  are 
claiming  that  they're  freeing  up  manpower  and  funds  to  increase 
the  capability  of  the  local  manager  on  the  ground.  My  sense,  our 
sense  is  that  that's  not  happening.  The  monies,  these  funds,  are 
being  skimmed.  They're  not  being  directed  as  they  say  to  local  level 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  area  managers.  So  we  think 
it's — I  think  it's  appropriate  for  the  committee  to  ask  the  GAO  to 
conduct  an  independent  analysis  of  just  what  is  happening  to  the 
funds  and  manpower  that  the  Bureau  supposedly  is  freeing  up  as 
part  of  their  reorganization  efforts. 

We're  suggesting  changes  in  funding  for  the  California  desert,  for 
wild  horses  and  burros.  Let  me  just  simply  comment  on  the  fact 
that  we  were  disappointed  when  the  Secretary  backed  away  from 
the  grazing  fee  question  and  threw  it  to  you  folks,  and  we're  hoping 
that  you'll  address  that  question  in  a  forthright  manner  and  put 
the  subject  to  bed  for  a  while. 

In  addition,  we  point  out  in  our  testimony,  sir,  that  there  are 
some  antiquated  laws  that  you  should  look  at.  For  example,  the 
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Reclamation  Act  of  1902  directs  that  the  receipts  from  sale  of  tim- 
ber, from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  the  sale  of  minerals  from 
the  public  lands  goes  to  the  reclamation  fund.  We  think  those 
funds  should  be  returned  to  the  land  that  produced  those  revenues 
and  suggest  that  this  law  be  looked  at,  and  that  you  consider  es- 
tablishing what  we  call  a  public  land  trust  fund  which  these  funds 
could  be  placed  into,  so  that  they  could  be  then  plowed  back  into 
the  management  of  the  public  lands. 

Finally,  sir,  let  me  just  close  my  statement  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1966, 
1976,  was  initially  called  the  National  Resource  Lands  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  and  at  the  last  minute  that  name  was  dropped, 
and  so  we  have  today  the  brown  paper  bag.  Public  Lands  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  We  think  it's  time  that  those  lands  re- 
ceive the  stature  that  they  deserve.  July  16,  1996  is  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  we  think  it's  ap- 
propriate— that  would  be  a  timely  thing,  a  timely  matter  for  the 
Congress  to  designate  the  lands  as  the  National  Resource  Lands 
and  give  them  the  stature  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lea.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Lea  follows:] 
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PUBLIC-^  \\f//-i       Public  Lands  Foundacion 
FOUNDffTON     i 


P.O.  Box  10403  McLean,  Virginia  22102 


April  •),  1095 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE   APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

By  Georye  Lea.  President.  Public  Lands  Foundation 
April  4.  1995 

Thank  \ou  Mr  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee  to  share  our  views  on  the 
Bureau  of  Land  .Management's  (BLM)  budget  request  for  FY  1996  As  a  national,  non-profit  organization 
of  retired  but  still  dedicated  former  BLM  employees,  the  Foundation  has  a  unique  body  of  knowledge, 
expertise  and  experience  in  public  land  management  We  believe  we  offer  an  objective  non  political  and 
non-bureaucratic  view  of  what  is  really  happening  to  the  public  lands  and  suggestions  for  change  Our 
mission's  primary  focus  is  the  condition  of  the  public  land  its  resources  and  management  We  also  strive 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  BLM  by  encouraging  professionalism  among  employees  and  to  increase 
the  public's  understanding  of  and  suppon  for  the  proper  management  of  the  lands 

The  Foundation  believes  the  Bureau's  request  for  FY  96  has  for  the  most  part  established  the  proper  order 
of  priority  for  fijnding  considering  the  constrained  budget  circumstances  of  the  day  We  do,  however,  have 
some  basic  concerns  regarding  a  few  shon  comings  in  their  request 

OVERVIEW 

The  total  Budget  of  SI  2  Billion  for  BLM,  as  presented,  gives  a  false  impression  of  how  much  actually 
goes  to  the  management  of  the  public  lands  A  large  portion  of  this  budget  request,  over  25'?'o,  consists  of 
payments  and  pass-through  funds  that  are  not  for  managing  the  public  lands  The  government  is  merelv 
using  the  BLM  budget  as  the  mechanism  for  appropnating  money  for  other  purposes,  such  as  Payment  In 
lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT)  to  States  and  County  governments,  other  Interior  agencies  for  fire  fighting  expenses, 
etc.  Nearly  l/5th  of  BLM's  requested  increase  is  for  increased  PILT  payments  that  have  no  relationship 
to  management  of  the  public  land  If  you  exclude  the  32°  o  of  the  request  that  is  for  these  payments  and 
pass-through,  and  the  BLM  emergency  fire  fighting  fijnd,  which  is  uncontrollable  being  influenced  by 
weather,  we  have  a  budget  request  of  only  $844  million  available  to  BLM  to  carry  out  the  many  and  varied 
responsibilities  This  is  relatively  a  small  budget  when  compared  to  sister  federal  land  management 
agencies  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Park  Service 

Request  for  GAO  analysis 

For  the  past  three  years  BLM  has  gone  through  a  series  of  reorganizations  and  is  currently  in  the  middle  of 
another  major  upheaval  Each  of  these  has  been  justified  on  the  basis  they  were  freeing  up  man  power  and 
ftinds  that  were  being  moved  to  the  Area  Mangers  to  increase  the  capability  of  the  on-the-ground  manager 
In  addition,  more  authority  is  supposedly  being  delegated  to  the  local  manager  .■\fter  talking  with  se\eral 
field  managers  apparently  very  little  increase,  if  any.  in  added  man  power  or  authority  is  ending  up  at  their 
level  One  can  not  disagree  with  this  concept  as  long  as  the  offices  being  reduced  can  still  fijnction  properly 
and  in  fact  the  local  managers  are  given  greater  capability  and  responsibility  The  question,  is  what  has 
happened  to  this  freed-up  capability  if  it  is  not  reappearing  at  the  area  level'""  We  believe  an  independent 
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review  is  called  for  here  to  detenmine  the  true  results  of  these  reorganization  efforts  and  recommend  the 
Committee  considers  requesting  the  GAO  to  make  such  an  examination  We  understand  GAO  is  currently 
conducting  a  study  of  personnel/organization  of  the  federal  natural  resource  management  agencies  and  the 
aspect  of  tracing  freed-up  personnel  and  funds  at  BLM  could  possibly  be  added  to  this  study 

THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT  &  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  NFS 

We  strongly  object  to  the  transfer  of  $600,000  from  BLM  to  the  National  Park  Service  to  assist  NPS  with 
their  responsibilities  in  implementing  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  BLM  has  continuously  been 
under  funded  for  its  responsibilities  in  the  desert  and  these  important  management  and  protection 
responsibilities  continue  today  Moving  flinds  to  NPS  is  not  a  solution  We  support  the  request  of  $5 
million  increase  for  wilderness  management  of  the  69  newly  established  wilderness  areas  of  nearly  3  6 
million  acres  The  small  BLM  base  program  for  wilderness  management  leaves  BLM  without  the  ability  to 
protect  these  new  areas    Transferring  $600,000  to  NPS  doesn't  help  the  situation 

WILD  HORSE  &  BLRRO  PROGRAM 

The  BLM  FY  %  budget  proposes  a  reduction  in  funding  for  this  program  We  believe  this  is  a  poor 
decision  Recent  history  reminds  us  of  the  biological  disaster  that  can  result  from  underfunding  this 
program  In  1991,  a  state  of  emergency  existed  on  public  rangelands  particularly  in  Nevada  where  the 
majority  of  these  animals  reside  Wild  horse  populations  were  on  the  verge  of  explosion  Native  wildlife 
populations  were  virtually  eliminated  from  some  habitat  areas  by  competition  with  horses  Livestock 
numbers  were  reduced  and  in  some  cases  removed  from  public  rangeland  area  In  certain  area,  horses 
were  dying  of  starvation  and  lack  of  water 

A  management  strategy  was  developed  by  BLM  with  advice  from  a  citizen  advisory  committee  and 
endorsed  by  Congressional  budget  committees  The  strategy  set  a  6  year  effort  to  get  horse  and  burro 
numbers  down  to  an  appropriate  management  level  and  to  establish  a  system  of  population  management, 
through  removal  and  adoption  and  fertility  control  that  would  maintain  stable,  health  horse  and  burro  herds 
in  balance  with  other  grazing  animals  and  the  productive  capability  of  their  herd  area  The  cost  was 
projected  to  be  some  $20  million  per  year  when  stabilized 

This  year,  1995,  is  year  4  of  the  6  year  process  of  getting  horse  numbers  under  control  As  anticipated, 
with  fewer  horses,  range  conditions  and  forage  production  are  improving,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
horses  is  improving,  and  as  a  result,  reproduction  rates  are  increasing  Foal  survival  has  increased  from 
approximately  18°'o  in  1991  to  an  estimated  34°/o  in  1994  The  strategy  is  working  as  it  should,  however 
without  natural  population  controls,  it  must  be  funded  adequately  to  remain  effective 

The  Foundation  is  well  aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints  however  to  reduce  this  paiticular  program  will  send 
us  back  to  the  disastrous  conditions  of  the  late  80's  within  2  years  We  recommend  the  BLM  Wild  Horse 
and  BuiTo  budget  be  restored 

COLLECTION  OF  FAIR  .MARKET  VALUE  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  RECEIPTS 

There  is  a  need  for  Congress  to  eliminate  the  subsidies  that  many  industries  receive  in  their  use  of  the 
public  lands  and  resources  Since  Secretary  Babbitt  has  decided  not  to  pursue  his  plan  to  increase  grazing 
fees  on  public  lands.  Congress  must  "  bite  the  bullet"  and  bring  them  in  balance  with  private  lease  rates 
.Additionally  there  is  a  need  for  Congress  to  reassess  where  receipts  from  the  public  lands  go  Over  the 
history  of  the  public  lands,  a  whole  variety  of  authorities  have  been  established  regarding  the  disposition  of 
receipts  from  public  lands,  with  very  linle  being  reinvested  back  to  the  land     A  good  example  is  the 
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Reclamation  Act  of  1902  that  directs  that  the  receipts  trom  leaseable  minerals,  timber  sales,  sale  of  public 
lands  and  the  disposition  of  other  receipts  derived  from  the  public  land  go  to  the  Reclamation  Fund  In 
199.'!  this  amounted  to  S340  million  just  from  mineral  leases  on  BLM  administered  lands  We  recommend 
that  this  act  be  modified  to  direct  such  collections  to  a  Public  Land  Trust  Fund.  This  tlind  would  be 
established  to  hold  such  funds  as  well  as  funds  deposited  to  equate  land  exchanges  values  and  recreation 
permits  These  trust  funds  could  be  used  to  enhance  the  public  land's  productivity  and  to  expedite  future 
land  exchanges  and  sales 

ACCESS  ACQUISmON 

We  disagree  with  the  proposed  elimination  of  funding  for  acquiring  access  to  reach  public  lands  Access  is 
needed  for  both  resource  management  and  general  public  use  The  plan  proposed  here  vaW  require  access 
needs  to  be  paid  for  from  the  base  programs  that  initiate  the  need  for  access  The  program  has  always  oeen 
too  small  compared  to  the  need  and  this  change  will  mean  little  or  no  access  being  de\eloped  Funher 
delays  in  acquiring  access  simply  postpone  the  inevitable  resulting  in  increased  tliture  costs  and  in  some 
cases  make  it  impossible  to  acquire  the  access  because  of  future  changed  in  land  uses  For  fijrther 
information  on  the  need  here  we  refer  to  the  Apnl  1992  GAO  report  (GAO/KCED-92-1 16BR)  We 
recommend  the  FY  95  funding  level  of  $1  1  million  as  a  minimum  be  maintained 

RIPARIAN  MANAGEMENT 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  BLNf  s  most  ecologically  diverse  plant  and  animal  communities  remain  basically 
unevaluated  Based  on  the  very  limited  data  available  only  17  %  of  BLM  riparian  wetland  areas  are  in 
proper  tlinctioning  condition  The  increased  FY  96  fiinding  for  this  critical  program  has  strong  justification 
to  determine  the  functioning  condition  of  the  land  and  to  take  actions  to  modify  livestock  grazing  to  ensure 
that  these  riparian  habitats  are  maintained  and  recovery  is  initiated 

PACFISH 

I  am  certain  the  Committee  is  familiar  with  the  impact  of  recent  court  decisions  restricting  Forest  Service 
programs  particularly  in  Idaho  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  habitat  of  endangered  salmon  species  The 
public  lands  under  BLM  management  are  imponant  pan  of  the  salmon's  habitat  and  are  bound  to  be  next 
to  be  impacted  and  there  is  a  urgent  need  for  additional  funding  to  get  on  top  of  this  potential  "train  wreck" 
now  BL.Ms  proposal  here  is  to  redirect  $22.2  million  from  other  BLM  programs  already  strapped  for 
funding    We  believe  the  Committee  would  find  broad  support  for  adding  this  amount  to  BLM's  request 

SOURCES  OF  ADDITIONAL  FL'NDS 

We  have  looked  in  depth  into  BLM  programs  searching  for  areas  where  additional  fljnds  might  be  found  to 
fund  our  recommendations  for  increases  BLM  is  not  an  agency  of  questionable  programs  and  the  agency 
has  always  been  underfunded  when  one  considers  the  scope  of  its  responsibilities  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
new  program  initiatives  here  with  long  term  costs  We  would  suggest  the  Committee  reviews  the  Land 
Acquisition  (LWCF),  particularly  projects  more  than  two  years  old  and  not  completed,  the  many  data 
acquisitions  and  data  management  programs,  i  e  ,  RLM  &  ALMRS,  and  the  Diversity  Initiatives  In 
addition  we  suggest  the  following  areas  as  sources  for  increase  funding  for  BLM  programs 

National  Biological  Service-  The  role  of  this  new  agency  is  being  questioned  as  well  it  should  be 
In  1994,  the  BLM  was  directed  to  transferred  S5  4  million  with  manpower  to  NBS  These  amounts  should 
again  be  made  available  to  BLM  should  NBS  programs  be  reduced 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Fund-  See  the  above  brief  discussion  of  this 
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BLM  LA.NDS  NEED  A  NAME 

We  have  previously  suggested  that  the  public  lands  BLM  manages  be  given  the  national  stature  they 
deser\e  Prior  to  its  enactment,  FLPMA  uas  titled  the  National  Resource  Lands  Policy  and  Management 
Act  and  the  public  lands  were  called  the  National  Resource  Lands  This  title  was  dropped  at  the  last 
minute  and  Congressional  statutory  designation  has  never  been  completed  This  designation  could  be 
accomplished  by  this  Committee  at  this  time  „ 

Mr  Chairman,  we  hope  these  comments  on  BLM's  FY  1996  budget  request  and  our  ideas  for  changes  will 
be  of  value  to  your  committee    We  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  see  the  public  lands  managed  well 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE:  LOGGING  AND  ROAD-BUILDING  ON 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

WITNESS 
CHARLES  SULLIVAN,  HEARTWOOD 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  Heartwood,  Charles  SulUvan. 

Mr.  SuUivan. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I'm  probably  the  only  person  speaking  here  today 
who  isn't  kind  of  a  professional  speaker.  In  a  sense,  you  might  say 
that  I'm  just  representing  the  general  public.  Heartwood  is  a  not- 
for-profit  coalition  of  grassroots  activists  who  are  concerned  about 
the  health,  primarily  the  ecological  health,  of  public  lands.  So  my 
comments,  of  course,  are  directed  toward  public  lands. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I'm  an  environmental  educator  and 
naturalist  by  profession.  I'm  here  on  my  own  volition.  I  do  not  rep- 
resent any  commercial  or  business  interest.  I've  come  here  at  my 
own  expense  and  on  my  own  time.  I've  come  here  before  you  today 
with  a  difficult  assignment  of  giving  a  human  voice  to  the  forest 
that  cannot  itself  directly  speak  to  you. 

If  you'll  look  at  a  map  of  any  part  of  the  country,  you'll  see  that 
we  do  have  a  network  of  public  lands,  national  parks.  State  parks, 
and  national  forests,  and  those  forests  are  scattered  about  a 
human-dominated  landscape.  From  a  conservation/biology  perspec- 
tive, these  public  lands  represent  the  only  opportunity  for  preserv- 
ing biological  diversity,  native  biological  diversity  specifically. 

Whether  or  not  you're  aware  of  it,  we're  living  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  great  extinction  crises  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  There've 
been  five  major  extinction  episodes  so  far  in  geologic  time  and  we're 
in  the  sixth  one,  and  we're  the  cause  of  the  sixth  one.  It's  estimated 
that  we  may  lose  one-half  of  the  entire  species  on  this  earth  within 
the  next  20  or  30  years,  depending  upon  who  you  listen  to.  And 
this  doesn't  come  from  alarmists;  this  comes  from  bona  fide  sci- 
entists, conservation  biologists  like  Dr.  Selay  and  E.G.  Wilson  of 
Harvard  and  others  I  could  cite. 

One  thing  we  know  about  forests  and  forest  health  is  that  we 
know  that  in  order  for  these  public  lands  to  sustain  biological  di- 
versity, they  must  be  big;  they  must  be  bigger  than  they  are.  So 
we  certainly  support  acquisition  of  lands  that  will  be  used  for  con- 
serving and  preserving  biological  diversity.  We  know  those  lands 
must  not  be  fragmented.  I've  heard  many  arguments  here  today, 
and  it  seems  that  people  are  treating  the  forest  as  nothing  more 
than  a  commodity,  a  giant  pie  to  be  carved  up  and  people  given  the 
various  parts.  Well,  unfortunately,  you  cannot  apply  economic  solu- 
tions to  biological  problems.  We  have  to  think  about  the  integrity, 
the  ecological  integrity,  of  these  forests,  if  we're  going  to  conserve 
biological  diversity. 

These  forests  are  highly  fragmented  by  roads.  They're  frag- 
mented by  cutting.  We  know  that  cutting  perpetuates  the  invasion 
of  exotic,  nonnative  species  in  the  Eastern  Central  Appalachian 
hardwood  region.  A  good  example  would  be  knapweed,  garlic  mus- 
tard, brown-headed  cowbirds  which  are  supplanting  the  interior- 
dwelling,  neotropical  songbirds  such  as  the  wood  thrush,  and  we 
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note  some  of  these  species  are  suffering  tremendous  losses  in  their 
populations  and  population  viability. 

It's  important,  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  this  biodiversity,  that 
we  get  some  of  those  roads  closed,  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  So 
I  urge  you  to  eliminate  funding  for  additional  roads  in  our  national 
forests.  We  already  have  a  road  system  existing  in  the  national  for- 
est system  that  is  more  than  eight  times  greater  than  the  entire 
interstate  transportation  system,  and  there's  plans  for  more  and 
more  roads.  And  these  are,  again,  causing  tremendous  losses  of  bio- 
logical diversity.  We  call  that  biological  pollution. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  concerns  me  as  a  member  of  the 
public  is  it  seems  to  me  that  we're  losing  the  public  from  the  public 
lands  process.  I'm  deeply  concerned  about  some  of  the  language  in 
some  of  the  bills  and  amendments  that  have  been  on  the  floor  re- 
cently that  seem  to  exclude  the  public  from  public  lands,  and  I'm 
here  to  remind  you  that  these  are  our  lands;  these  are  not  your 
lands;  these  are  not  the  Forest  Service  lands;  these  are  the  public's 
lands,  and  poll  after  poll  of  public  opinion  indicates  that  the  public 
opposes  massing  logging  on  public  lands  and  they  do  prefer  wilder- 
ness on  public  lands  as  opposed  to  clear-cut  landscapes,  and  so 
forth.  So  the  public  I  think  supports  native  biological  diversity. 

So  we  feel  that  this,  the  current  programs  represent,  basically, 
a  corporate  takeover  of  public  lands,  and  we  think  that  betrays  the 
public  trust. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You've  used  your  five  minutes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  couple  of  questions,  just  if  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Sure. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You're  an  environmental  educator.  What  is  your 
background,  your  educational  background? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  taught  for  George  Mason  University  in  a 
park  near  here  in  Clifton,  Virginia  for  nearly  six  years. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  are  your  degrees,  though? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  don't  have  a  degree  in  biology.  We  do  have  biolo- 
gists in  Heartwood  and  botanists.  I'm  here  as  a  spokesman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  your  background?  What  is  your  degree  in? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  don't  have  a  degree,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay.  And  I  hate  to  go  fast,  but  I  know  we've  got 
many 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Please. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  much  of  our  Nation  is  public  land  that's  owned 
by  the  public,  I  mean  is  either  under  BLM  or 

Mr.  Sullivan.  A  percentage  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  couldn't  give  you  a  figure  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
I  have  access  to  that  information,  but  not  with  me. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  you  know  how  much  land  is  national  forests? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Or  how  much  of  the  present  national  forest  is  now 
being  subject  to  harvest? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  would  say  that  virtually  all  of  the  Federal 
lands  are  subject  to  silvicultural  programs.  I've  spent  many  years 
involved  in  conducting  surveys  in  the  field  on  national  forests,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West  Virginia,  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  in  Virginia,  monitoring  sil- 
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vicultural  programs  and  looking  at  its  effect  with  botanists  and 
with  professional  biologists,  and  we're  documenting  that  on  film, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Mahler  follows:] 
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HEARTWOOD 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  EffiALTH  AND  WELL  BEING  OF  THE 
NATIVE  FOREST  OF  THE  CENTRAL  HARDWOOD  REGION 

P.O.  Box  402,  Paoli  IN  47454  voice/ fax  812-723-2430 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  House 

Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

by  Andy  Mahler 

for  inclusion  in  the  record 


Heartwood  is  a  cooperative  network  of 
groups  and  individuals  working  to  protect 
this  nation's  heartland  hardwood  forest  from 
waste  and  destruction.  Our  members  are 
citizens,  voters,  and  land  owners.  As 
taxpayers,  Heartwood  members  monitor 
government  expenditures  to  expose  and 
challenge  fraud  and  abuse. 

Heartwood  members  use  the  national 
forests  for  educational,  recreational,  scientific, 
and  spiritual  pursuits.  We  recognize  the 
critical  role  the  national  forests  play  in 
protecting  native  biological  diversity,  in 
maintaining  air  and  water  quality,  and  in 
providing  plant  and  animal  habitat  not 
readily  available  on  private  land. 

We  oppose  logging  on  public  lands. 

original  printed  on  salvaged  paper 
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In  November,  1994,  Americans  voted  to 
reduce  wasteful  government  spending. 

Stop  wasting  OUR  money 

STOP 
LOGGING 

NRTIONRL 
FORESTS 
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You  may  have  the  power, 

but  you  do  not  haue  the  right 

to  degrade  and  destroy  lands  belonging 
to  all  Americans, 
including  those  as  yet  unborn. 

STOP 
LOGGING 
PUBLIC 
LONDS! 
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As  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Dicks  head 
up  efforts  to  give  away  public 
lands,  we  urge  that  saner  heads  on 
the  Committee  prevail,  to  speak 
up  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  and  of  the  creatures  that 
depend  on  public  forests  for  their 
survival. 

Save  money  and  protect  forests: 
Eliminate  the  Forest  Service 
budget  for  roads  and  timber, 
including  fraudulent  claims  of 
"salvage"  and  "forest  health." 

thank  you, 

Andy  Mahler 

Executive  Coordinator 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 
JON  MULFORD,  PRESIDENT,  THE  WILJ>ERNESS  LAND  TRUST 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let's  see,  we're  now  at  the  Wilderness  Land  Trust, 
Mr.  Mulford,  president. 

Mr.  Mulford? 

Mr.  Mulford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Jon  Mulford.  I'm  president  of  the  Wilderness  Land 
Trust. 

I'm  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  two  Forest  Service  and  BLM  ap- 
propriation items  requested  in  the  administration's  budget.  Both  of 
them  are  for  acquisition  of  wilderness  inholdings,  the  remaining 
private  lands  inside  congressionally-designated  wilderness  areas. 
These  are  areas  already  protected  by  congressional  legislation  as 
wilderness  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  public,  but  they  con- 
tain some  private  lands  that  pre-existed  the  wilderness  designa- 
tions. 

Typically,  these  tracts  are  small,  10  to  80  acres  in  size.  They 
originated  from  the  mining  laws  of  the  1800s,  from  some  old  home- 
stead conveyances,  railroad  grants,  and  things  of  that  nature.  They 
remain  within  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  areas,  and  the  For- 
est Service  and  BLM  have  focused  their  attention  in  recent  years 
on  trying  to  acquire  these  relatively  small  tracts. 

With  respect  to  the  Forest  Service,  there  are  approximately 
133,000  acres  of  private  lands  nationwide  inside  of  wilderness 
areas.  They  have  been  given  the  highest  priority  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  past  several  years,  and  the  appropriation  requested 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  $2  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  will  allow 
them  to  continue  this  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  $2  million  was 
available  for  an  intensive  wilderness  in-holding  acquisition  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Colorado;  an  additional  million  dollars  for  a 
national  program  that  has  resulted  in  acquisitions  in  Alaska,  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  and  two  other  States.  The  appropriation  requested 
this  year  is  $2  million,  basically  $1  million  less  than  the  combined 
two  wilderness  in-holding  programs  of  last  year,  in  recognition,  I 
think,  of  the  difficult  situation  with  the  budget  and  the  Federal 
deficit. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  a  limited  number  of 
wilderness  areas,  and  the  appropriation  requested  by  BLM  for  Ari- 
zona wilderness  is  $748,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  This  follows  on 
a  1995  appropriation  of  $630,000.  These  funds  will  allow  the  agen- 
cy to  acquire  between  1,500  and  4,000  acres  out  of  the  18,000  acres 
of  private  lands  inside  Arizona  BLM  wilderness. 

The  benefits  of  the  wilderness  in-holding  acquisition  program  are 
four.  First,  it  serves  to  protect  congressionally-designated  wilder- 
ness areas  from  development.  Pressures  in  the  West,  as  you  may 
know,  are  intensifying  and  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  threats  of 
development  inside  wilderness  areas.  Just  to  say  three  in  my  home 
State  of  Colorado:  within  the  past  couple  of  years,  a  developer 
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helicoptered  in  a  3,800-square  foot  house  to  the  middle  of  the  West 
Elk  wilderness.  In  another  case,  a  mining  entrepreneur  wants  to 
reopen  an  old  marble  quarry  in  the  midst  of  the  Maroon  Bells- 
Snowmass  wilderness  area.  And,  third,  an  owner  of  a  mining  claim 
built  a  small  resort  cabin  in  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Cross  wilder- 
ness. So  elimination  of  these — or  protection  of  these  wilderness 
areas  can  be  achieved  by  buying  these  private  lands. 

Second,  obviously  this  will  eliminate  conflicts  between  the  own- 
ers of  those  lands,  the  users  of  the  wilderness  areas,  and  the  agen- 
cies. 

Third,  it  results  in  a  savings  to  taxpayers.  Typically,  when  a  de- 
velopment occurs  in  a  wilderness  area,  it  becomes  very  newsworthy 
and  intensified,  hard  feelings  between  the  public  and  the  land- 
owner and  the  administrative  cost  to  the  agencies  balloon,  some- 
times reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  problems. 

And,  fourth,  and  very  importantly,  I  think,  is  that  it's  fair  to 
compensate  these  owners  whose  lands  essentially  are  trapped  in- 
side of  our  congressionally-designated  wilderness  area.  They  have 
valuable  property  rights  which  must  be  acknowledged  and  just 
compensation  must  be  paid.  This  program  deals  only  with  willing 
sellers  and  does  not  in  any  way  entail  imminent  domain  powers. 

The  Colorado  model  over  the  past  three  years  may  be  instructive 
to  you.  About  5,000  acres  have  been  acquired  in  five  years  in  Colo- 
rado wilderness  areas,  about  half  of  the  total  in-holdings  through 
a  combination  of  land  exchanges  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  purchases. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  these  requests  of  the  two  agencies  favor- 
ably, so  that  this  program  may  continue. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mulford.  I  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Mulford  follows:] 
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The  Wilderness  Land  Trust 

F 

Jon  Mulford 
President,  The  Wilderness  Land  Trust 

commenting  on 

National  Forest  Wilderness  Protection 

(FY1996  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Appropriations) 

April  4, 1995 

Chairman  Regula  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  proposed  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  appropriations  for  inholding  acquisitions  in  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  vi^ildemess  areas.  My  name  is  Jon  Mulford,  and  I  am  president  of  The 
Wilderness  Land  Trust,  a  non-profit  land  conservation  organization  based  in 
Colorado.  The  Wilderness  Land  Trust  was  created  in  1992  for  the  express  purpose  of 
facilitating  public  purchase  of  private  lands  inside  wilderness  areas.  To  date,  we 
have  assisted  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  purchasing 
more  than  4,000  acres  of  private  land  within  15  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  continuing  support  for  the  purchase  of  private 
lands  inside  wilderness  areas,  specifically  the  administration's  request  of  $2  million 
for  Forest  Service  wilderness  protection  and  $748,000  for  Arizona  BLM  wilderness. 

Last  year,  the  committee  approved  $1  million  for  use  nationwide  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  buy  wilderness  inholdings.  Several  critical  parcels  were  acquired 
with  these  funds,  including: 

•The  only  private  inholding  in  Montana's  Rattlesnake  Wilderness,  a 
315-acre  parcel  owned  by  an  irrigation  company; 

•Another  320-acre  parcel,  the  only  inholding  in  New  Mexico's  Manzano 
Wilderness,  which  might  have  been  subdivided  for  recreational  residences; 

•A  40  acre  parcel  in  the  Gila  Wilderness  of  New  Mexico. 

This  year,  now  that  the  Forest  Service  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  prompt 
and  wise  use  of  the  appropriated  funds,  we  hope  you  will  support  an  increased  level 
of  national  wilderness  inholdings  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2  million.    It  is 
anticipated  that  priority  inholdings  in  New  Mexico's  Sandia  Wilderness,  in 
California's  Matilja  Wilderness,  and  in  Washington's  Buckhorn  Wilderness  will  all 
be  available  for  purchase  from  willing  sellers. 
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In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  undertook  a  program  to 
purchase  inholdings  in  Arizona  wilderness  areas  using  funds  appropriated  last  year. 
Five  hundred   forty  acres  are  now  under  contract  and  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  another  1,000  acres  of  inholdings  in  three  Arizona  areas  are  in  various  stages  of 
completion.   These  purchases  will  assure  legal  public  access,  eliminate  potential  new 
road  construction  in  the  fragile  Sonoran  and  Mohave  desert  ecosystems  and  offer 
land  owners  a  market  for  real  estate  which  is  difficult  to  use. 

In  an  era  of  shrinking  federal  resources,  and  need  to  focus  these  federal 
resources  on  projects  of  truly  national  significance,  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
target  than  safeguarding  our  nation's  congressionally  designated  wilderness  areas. 

Through  specific  legislation  designating  each  of  these  wilderness  areas.  Congress  has 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the  long-term  preservation  of   these  remnants  of 
America's  natural  heritage.   It  logically  follows  that  protecting  the  integrity  of  these 
areas  by  purchasing  private  inholdings  from  willing  sellers  should  be  an  important 
national  priority. 

In  recognition  of  this  national  priority,  last  year  this  committee  requested  and 
received  form  the  Forest  Service  a  report  identifying  the  extent  of  private  lands 
inside  wilderness  areas  as  well  as  potential  threats  to  wilderness  from  development 
of  these  inholdings.  The  Forest  Service  found  there  are  133,000  acres  of  private 
lands  within  its  wilderness  areas,  with  the  greatest  amounts   in  California,  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Washington  and  Oregon.   A  summary  of  the  data  is  found  in  Exhibit  A. 

The  private  lands  inside  wilderness  have  continuing  potential  for 
impairment  of  surrounding  wilderness  resources.    With  increasing  frequency  in 
recent  years,  owners  of  wilderness  inholdings,  exercising  their  rights  as  private 
property  owners,  have  proposed  activities  that  diminish  or  destroy  the  wilderness 
character  of  surrounding  public  lands.   Let  me  offer  a  few  cases  in  point: 

•  A  472-acre  parcel  lies  three  miles  up  a  glacial-carved  valley  in  the 
Maroon  Bells-Snowmass  Wilderness  in  Colorado.    The  owner  of 
mineral  rights  to  this  parcel  has  proposed  marble  quarry  which  would 
require  road  construction,  blasting,  and  associated  mine  development 
that  would  significantly  alter  the  wilderness  setting,  air  and  water 
quality  and  solitude  that  numerous  hikers  and  horsepackers  now 
enjoy. 

•A  Colorado  real  estate  developer  purchased  a  240  acre  inholding  in 
the  West  Elk  Wilderness,  subdivided  the  property  and  erected  the  first 
of  six  homes.   A  public  outcry  forced  the  Forest  Service  into  an 
expensive  and  controversial  land  exchange  to  preclude  further 
development. 

•A  160-acre  parcel  is  located  two  miles  inside  the  Sandia  Wilderness 
immediately  outside  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.   The  owners  of  this 
parcel  would  prefer  to  sell  it  to  the  Forest  Service  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness,  but  lacking  federal  funds,  the  owners  will  make  it  available 
to  other  buyers.   Given  its  proximity  to  Albuquerque,  new  owners 
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might  easily  subdivide  it  into  residential  lots,  with  attendant  roads, 
powerlines  and  structures. 

•The  owner  of  a  20-acre  mining  claim  in  the  Anaconda-Pintler 
Wilderness  in  Montana  constructed  a  rustic  cabin  on  the  property,  and 
now  desires  permanent  vehicular  access.   The  cabin  detracts  from  the 
wilderness  experience  but  also  eliminates  prescribed  natural  fires  and 
thereby  greatly  increases  management  costs. 

Developments  such  as  these  bring  with  them  many  impacts.   A  new  cabin  or 
lodge  on  a  previously  pristine  wilderness  lakeshore  or  along  a  popular  trail 
significantly  alters  visitors'  perceptions  of  solitude  and  remoteness.    Resource 
extraction  can  mar  scenic  vistas,  increase  noise  and  dust,  degrade  water  quality,  alter 
wildlife  movement  and  require  access  routes  offering  avenues  for  invasion  by  exotic 
species.   New  recreational  homesites  create  many  of  the  same  impacts. 

Management  costs  skyrocket  when  managers  are  forced  to  deal  with 
inholding  problems.   Forest  Service  officials  estimate  they  spent  $250,000  in 
administrative  costs  over  5  years  dealing  with  requested  access  and  the  proposed 
land  exchange  associated  with  the  inholding  in  the   West  Elk  Wilderness  in 
Colorado.   And  in  ten  years  of  haggling  over  the  proposed  Maroon  Bells  marble 
quarry  described  above.  Forest  Service  administrative  costs  have  exceeded  $500,000. 
If  these  funds  had  been  allocated  for  outright  purchase  of  these  private  rights, 
everyone  would  have  been  better  served. 

Several  years  ago  the  Forest  Service's  Region  2  office  in  Denver  undertook  a 
deliberate  and  considered  approach  to  acquiring  wilderness  inholdings.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Forest  Service  hired  an  experienced  private  appraiser  to  assess  the  market 
value,  and  the  factors  affecting  this  value,  of  patented  mining  claims.   Second,  the 
agency  hired  a  summer  intern  to  compile  an  ownership  data  base.   Third,  the  Forest 
Service  began  encouraging  private  land  exchanges.   And  lastly,  the  Forest  Service 
worked  closely  with  its  Washington  Office  and  members  of  this  committee  to  secure 
adequate  funding  to  purchase  wilderness  inholdings  from  willing  private  owners. 

We  in  The  Wilderness  Land  Trust  supplemented  the  Forest  Service's  efforts 
by  developing  a  method  for  prioritizing  wilderness  inholdings.  We  have  applied  it 
to  a  half-dozen  areas  in  Colorado  and  pursued  acquisition  from  willing  sellers  on 
this  basis. 

The  result  in  Colorado  of  this  concerted  approach  is  impressive.   In  just  a  few 
years,  the  Forest  Service,  private  non-profit  organizations,  and  private  land- 
exchange  proponents  have  combined  efforts  to  acquire  more  than  5,000  acres,  over 
one-half  of  all  private  inholdings  in  Colorado  national  forest  wilderness  areas.   The 
acquired  inholdings  were  valued  at  more  than  $5.4  million.    Approximately  2,400 
acres  were  directly  purchased  by  the  Forest  Service  using  federal  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds.   The  remaining  2,600  acres  were  acquired  through  exchange. 
Because  of  these  efforts,  inholdings  are  being  acquired  in  an  accelerating  pattern.   In 
the  five  years  prior  to  1990,  for  example,  only  7  transactions  took  place  whereas  since 
then  more  than  50  transactions  have  been  completed.   The  pace  and  number  of 
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inliolding  acquisitions  in  Colorado  over  the  last  ten  years  is  summarized  in  an 
accompanying  table.  (Exhibit  B) 

We  believe  the  Colorado  approach  can  serve  as  the  blueprint  for  a  nationv^^ide 
program  focused  on  the  national  priority  of  acquiring  wilderness  inholdings.   And 
this  program  brings  with  it  the  added  benefit  of  a  win-win  approach.   Purchasing 
private  lands  inside  wilderness  from  willing  sellers  benefits  both  private 
landowners  and  the  American  public  for  whose  use  and  enjoyment  these 
wilderness  areas  have  bene  set  aside  by  the  Congress.   The  private  landowners 
receive  a  fair  price  for  property  that  in  many  instances  is  difficult  to  access  and  use  in 
a  profitable  manner.   The  American  public  gains  the  satisfaction  of  securing  in 
perpetuity  the  integrity  of  national  wilderness  resources  by  removing  potentially 
incompatible  uses. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why  do  we  (the  public)  need  to  buy  any 
inholdings?   Can't  we  acquire  all  of  them  via  land  exchange? 

Land  exchanges  are  an  extremely  valuable  tool  for  federal  land  managers  in 
acquiring  wilderness  inholdings.    But  land  exchanges  do  not  work  in  all 
circumstances.   Land  exchanges  consume  significant  staff  resources.   Consequently, 
federal  agencies  prefer  not  to  process  exchanges  involving  low  value  properties, 
property  worth  less  than  $20,000  or  $30,000,  otherwise  staff  salaries  and  expenses 
start  to  dwarf  the  value  of  the  acquired  property.  This  means  that  many  small 
landowners  are  effectively  frozen  out  of  the  ability  to  transfer  their  property  to 
agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Service.   Throughout  the  West,  many  inholdings 
consists  of  the  odd  mining  claim  or  two  owned  by  individuals  or  families.   These 
properties  are  not  worth  large  sums  of  money,  but  are  important  to  wilderness 
integrity.  The  only  practical  approach  to  public  acquisition  is  often-times  simple, 
straight-forward  purchase. 

Let  me  close  with  a  couple  of  observations.   Our  nation's  wilderness  system 
protects  the  crown  jewels  of  America's  natural  heritage.   Funds  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  should  reflect  this  national  priority,  and  this  committee  should 
appropriate  funds  adequate  to  acquire  a  significant  number  of  outstanding 
inholdings.   At  the  same  time,  many  inholdings  are  owned  by  citizens  equally 
interested  in  wilderness  preservation,  but  also  desiring  a  fair  return  on  their 
property  investment.   Federal  funding  for  land  acquisition  gives  these  owners  a  fair 
shake,  and  allows  willing  sellers  to  see  both  their  financial  and  environmental  goals 
realized. 

Thank  you.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  question. 
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NATIONAL  FOREST  PRIVATE  INHOLDING  ACREAGE 
BY  STATE 

(As  of  September  30, 1994) 


ACRES 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


35,160 

132 

817 

58,473 

7,337 

6 

483 

2,687 

392 

18 

863 

3,156 

525 

373 

2,141 

1,820 

2,980 

592 

1,585 

3,595 

40 

1 

192 

177 

205 

2,760 

373 

689 


Source:  USDA  -  Forest  Service,  "Wilderness  Inholdings,  September  1994. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

TRAILS 

WITNESS 

MARY  MARGARET  SLOAN,  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  HIK- 
ING SOCIETY 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  American  Hiking  Society,  Mary  Margaret 
Sloan. 

May  I  ask  a  moment — I  have  to  go  vote,  and  no  other  member 
is  here. 

Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  as  quickly  as  possible  and  be  back 
because  we  are  getting  behind. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  I  apologize. 
They  keep  wanting  to  interrupt  these  interesting  committee  hear- 
ings with  votes. 

Ms.  Sloan.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  up  and  walk  around. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Ms.  Sloan,  we're  happy  to  have  you,  the  American  Hiking  Soci- 
ety. 

Ms.  Sloan.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Congressman,  I  first  wanted  to  detail  what  we're  asking  for,  and 
then  I  wanted  to  just  go  into  a  bit  the  justifications 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  right. 

Ms.  Sloan  [continuing].  As  to  why  we  think  these  things  are  im- 
portant and  relevant. 

We  request,  first,  that  the  National  Park  Service  rivers,  trails, 
and  conservation  assistance  program  be  funded  at  a  $7.5  million 
level. 

Second,  we  support  annual  base  operations  funding  for  each  of 
the  19  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails  as  follows:  $2.2 
million  for  the  fourteen  trails  the  National  Park  Service  admin- 
isters; $1  million  for  the  four  trails  the  Forest  Service  administers, 
and  $200,000  for  the  portions  of  five  other  trails  managed  through 
agreements  with  the  National  Park  Service.  Then,  an  additional 
$150,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  administration  of 
the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for  the  portions 
of  the  seven  other  trails  that  the  BLM  manages  through  agree- 
ments with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Thirdly,  we're  requesting  that — or  we're  asking  that  you  support 
the  Forest  Service  trails  construction  in  the  amount  of  $26.6  mil- 
lion, that  $36.2  million  be  appropriated  to  Forest  Service  trail 
maintenance,  and  that  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail, 
which  Mr.  Startzell  was  just  speaking  about,  receive  LWCF  acqui- 
sition money  in  the  amount  of  $6  million  to  the  National  Park 
Service  and  $2  million  to  the  Forest  Service. 
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Now  we  think  that  these  requests  are  justified.  None  of  these 
are — except  for  the  Park  Service  rivers,  trails,  and  conservation  as- 
sistance program,  none  of  these — we're  not  asking  for  any  addi- 
tional monies  over  what  was  appropriated  last  year.  We  think  the 
justifications  for  these  are  both — there  are  both  health  benefits  to 
the  American  public  and  economic  benefits. 

The  health  benefits,  besides  the  obvious  that  I  could  talk  about, 
are  also  detailed  in  a  document  called  "Healthy  People  2000," 
which  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  along  with  the  health  departments  of  all  50  States  and 
about  300  associated  organizations.  And  they  reported  that  regular 
physical  activity  can  help  prevent  and  manage  numerous  diseases, 
heart  disease,  diabetes,  osteoporosis,  a  whole  number  of  diseases, 
and  they  propose  as  part  of  their  recommendation  that  Americans 
increase  physical  activity.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  increase  hiking 
trails.  This  was  included  within  the  report:  increase  hiking,  biking, 
and  fitness  trails,  and  they  should  be  part  of  every  community. 

Now  to  move  onto  the  economic  benefits,  these  are  pretty  inter- 
esting. In  a  1993  state  of  the  industry  report,  it  found  that  the 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Coalition  of  America  said  that  annual  walking,  hiking,  and 
backpacking  usership  numbered  over  100  million  people  with  the 
entire  community  of  outdoor  recreationists  spending  $15.11  billion 
annually. 

Now  there  are  also  other  economic  benefits  that  have  been  de- 
tailed in  studies  of  trails  around  the  country.  There's  a  trail  in 
Idaho,  Florida,  and  in  California  where  they  did  studies  and  found 
that  the  total  annual  economic  impact  was  between  $1.2  and  $1.9 
million  annually.  We  think  that  these  figures  more  than  justify 
what  we  are  requesting  be  appropriated  to  trails. 

Trails  are  important  to  communities.  People  rally  around  them. 
The  value  of  people's  property  increases  the  closer  it  is  to  a  trail. 
This  has  been  documented.  In  Boulder,  Colorado  they  found  that, 
all  other  variables  being  equal,  the  value  of  your  property  was  clos- 
er— the  value  of  your  property  adjacent  to  greenbelts  was  32  per- 
cent more  than  property  that  is  200  feet  away  from  these  trails. 

Just  briefly,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  our  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  rivers  and  trails — rivers,  trails,  and  conserva- 
tion assistance  program.  This  program,  it's  a  small  program  and 
we're  asking  for  $7.5  million  for  this  program.  It  has  leveraged 
money  extremely  well.  It  provides  technical  assistance  to  local 
groups.  State,  and  county  groups  that  come  to  the  Park  Service  and 
say,  "We  want  some  money  for  this  program."  It's  not  the  other 
way  around;  the  Park  Service  isn't  going  to  them  and  saying,  *Tou 
need  a  trail  in  this  place  or  you  need  a  river  border  protection  in 
this  area." 

And  our  American  Hiking  Society  support  of  this  was  generated 
by  a  series  of  forums  that  we  held  around  the  country  last  spring 
in  which,  if  people  didn't  name  this  program  specifically,  they 
named  the  benefits  that  come  with  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it,  Ms.  Sloan. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Sloan  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Mary  Margaret  Sloan  and  I 
am  the  Conservation  Director  for  the  American  Hiking  Society  (AHS).  On  behalf  of  our  more 
than  500,000  members,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

A  national  nonprofit  organization  advocating  hiking  and  trails  in  the  United  States, 
American  Hiking  Society  is  made  up  of  more  than  100  affiliated  clubs,  offering  technical 
assistance  to  encourage  federal,  state  and  local  collaborative  efforts  to  establish  trails.  AHS  has 
been  at  the  forefront  in  building  partnerships  among  the  business  community,  public  land 
managers  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

American  Hiking  Society  respectfully  requests  that  Congress  support  funding  for  the 
agencies  that  manage  trail  lands. 

•  First,  AHS,  along  with  a  coalition  of  conservation  groups,  supports  funding  the  National  Park 
Service  (MPS)  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  program  at  $7,5  million. 

•  Second,  AHS  supports  annual  base  operations  funding  for  each  of  the  19  national  scenic  and 
national  historic  trails  as  follows:  $2,085  million  for  the  fourteen  trails  the  National  Park 
Service  administers;  $1  million  for  the  four  trails  the  USD  A  Forest  Service  administers,  and 
$200,000  for  the  portions  of  five  other  trails  managed  through  agreements  with  NPS;  and 
$150,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National 
Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for  the  portions  of  seven  other  trails  managed  through  agreements 
with  NPS  and  USFS. 

•  Third,  AHS  supports  Forest  Serwce  Trails  Construction  in  the  amount  of  $26.6  million. 

•  Fourth,  AHS  urges  $36.2  million  be  appropriated  for  Forest  Service  Trail  Maintenance. 

•  Fifth,  AHS  urges  support  for  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  LWCF  acquisition;  $6 
million  to  NPS  and  $2  million  to  USFS. 

Americans  are  treading  in  increasing  numbers  on  trails  of  all  types — from  the  rugged 
footpath  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  to  urban  and  suburban  pathways  such  as 
Virginia's  Washington  and  Old  Dominion  Trailway.  In  a  1993  state  of  the  industry  report,  the 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Coalition  of  America  (a 
trade  association)  cites  annual  walking,  hiking  and  backpacking  usership  over  100  million  with  the 
entire  community  of  outdoor  recreationists  spending  $15.1 1  billion  annually. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  three  points.  First,  the  dramatic  increase  in  trail  use  in 
America  is  linked  to  the  expanding  role  that  trails  are  playing  in  recreation,  economic 
development,  and  health  and  fitness. 

Second,  I  want  to  discuss  federal  efforts  to  help  sute  and  local  governments  and  trail 
organizations  make  their  own  decisions  about  trails.  The  National  Park  Service  is  at  the  forefront, 
offering  technical  assistance  to  states  and  localities  so  that  they  may  determine  their  trail  futures 
for  themselves.  Millions  of  American  hikers  hope  that  this  Congress  will  act  to  strengthen  such 
programs. 

Third,  American  Hiking  Society  appreciates  the  need  to  re-prioritize  and  reduce  federal 
spending  on  all  fronts.  Still,  there  is  an  important  federal  role  in  the  establishment  and 
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maintenance  of  trails.  After  coupling  my  first  two  focus  points  with  usership  trends,  it  will 
become  clear  that  trails  should  figure  prominently  in  efforts  to  re-prioritize  federal  spending. 
American  Hiking  Society  respectfiilly  requests  that  the  Congress  support  funding  for  the  agencies 
that  manage  trail  lands. 

The  expanding  role  of  trails. 

Americans'  love  and  use  of  trails  is  based  on  a  myriad  of  things,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
health  benefits,  economic  benefits,  and  pure  enjoyment.  Much  of  the  current  health  care  debate 
focuses  on  how  to  address  medical  costs,  rather  than  how  to  prevent  those  medical  bills  from 
being  incurred.  "Healthy  People  2000,"  a  document  detailing  national  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention — prepared  by  a  consortium  led  by  the  US.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Health  Departments  of  all  50  States  and  250  other  organizations — establishes  a  goal 
of  increasing  availability  and  accessibility  of  physical  activity  and  fitness  facilities  by  the  year 
2000.  The  consortium  reports  that  regular  physical  activity  can  help  prevent  and  manage 
coronary  heart  disease,  hypertension,  diabetes,  osteoporosis  and  a  host  of  other  medical 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  report  states  that  regular  exercise  can  help  maintain  the  functional 
independence  of  older  adults  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  people  of  all  ages.  The 
consortium  made  three  recommendations  to  achieve  increased  physical  activity  and  decreased 
health  problems  and  costs:  first,  increase  hiking,  biking,  and  fitness  trail  miles  from  1  per  71,000 
people  in  1986  to  1  per  10,000  people  in  2000;  second,  increase  public  swimming  pools;  and 
third,  increase  the  acres  of  park  and  recreation  open  space  fi-om  1.8  per  1,000  people  in  1986  to  4 
per  1,000  people  in  2000.  "Healthy  People  2000"  noted  that  "trails  in  particular  are  unavailable  in 
most  communities.  Additional  miles  of  convenient  and  accessible  trails  for  biking,  jogging,  hiking, 
and  cross-country  skiing  are  very  much  needed."  AHS  agrees  whole-heartedly  with  "Healthy 
People  2000"  and  would  urge  this  health-minded  Congress  to  look  at  trails  funding  with  a  new 
eye. 

The  economic  benefits  arising  from  trails  are  astounding.  In  a  study,  completed  in  1992, 
of  The  Heritage  Trail  in  Iowa,  the  St.  Marks  Trail  in  Florida  and  the  Lafayette/Moraga  Trail  in 
California  by  the  NPS  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  program  and  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  the  economic  benefits  were  notable.  Users  spent  an  average  of  $9.21,  $1 1.02, 
and  $3.97  per  person  per  day  as  a  result  of  their  trail  visits  to  the  Heritage,  St.  Marks,  and 
Lafayette/Moraga  Trails,  respectively.  This  resulted  in  a  total  annual  economic  impact  of  between 
$1.2  and  $1.9  million  in  each  case.  Expenditures  on  durable  goods  generated  an  additional  $130 
to  $250  per  user  annually  depending  on  the  trail.  Twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  of  the  total  impact 
came  fi-om  trail  visitors  fi-om  outside  the  trail  localities 

A  study  of  property  values  near  greenbelts  in  Boulder,  Colorado  noted  that  housing  prices 
declined  an  average  of  $4.20  for  each  foot  of  distance  away  fi-om  a  greenbelt  -  up  to  3200  feet. 
In  one  neighborhood,  this  figure  was  $10.20  for  each  foot  away   The  same  study  determined  that, 
other  variables  being  equal,  the  average  value  of  property  adjacent  to  the  greenbelt  was  32% 
higher  than  those  3200  feet  away    In  Pueblo,  Colorado,  city  leaders  decided  to  invest  in  trails 
along  the  Arkansas  River  and  Fountain  Creek  to  attract  new  businesses  as  part  of  its  economic 
revitalization  effort.  This  move  is  now  credited  by  the  city  as  one  of  the  most  important 
components  in  turning  Pueblo's  economic  decline  around.  In  Northern  Virginia,  a  land  developer 
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donated  a  50-foot  wide,  7-mile  easement  for  the  Big  Blue  Trail,  providing  a  critical  trail  link  along 
the  perimeter  of  his  subdivision.  The  developer's  advertisements  noted  that  the  trail  would  cross 
about  50  parcels.  All  of  the  tracts  sold  within  four  months.  These  economic  benefits  are  directly 
attributable  to  trails. 

The  federal  role  in  assisting  the  States. 

The  number  of  people  using  trails  is  increasing  dramatically  and  the  federal  government 
needs  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  help  states  and  counties  protect  land  for 
recreation  and  transportation  trail  enthusiasts.  The  government's  role  is  grounded  in  the 
enormous  health  and  economic  benefits  which  I  have  detailed  and  which  unquestionably  arise 
from  trails. 

Last  Spring  AHS  hosted  a  series  of  public  forums,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  divine  the 
federal  role  in  trails.  The  results  correspond  with  the  trend  which  is  becoming  evident  in  this 
country.  That  is,  Americans  want  federal  technical  assistance  and  the  benefit  of  the  federal 
government's  store  of  knowledge  and  financial  assistance,  but  they  want  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  their  trails  resources.  If  people  did  not  name  the  NPS  Rivers,  Trails  and 
Conservation  Assistance  (RTCA)  program  directly,  they  specifically  requested  the  types  of 
services  that  program  offers,  RTCA  provides  technical  assistance  and  seed  money  to  trails 
programs  initiated  by  the  people,  not  by  the  federal  government.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  program 
which  pleases  everyone,  it  gives  technical  assistance  when  requested,  not  as  a  federal  mandate, 
and  it  leverages  money  extremely  well,  rather  than  just  handing  it  over.  One  example  of  RTCA' s 
leveraging  is  its  project  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Corridor.  As  of  April  1994,  RTCA  had 
engendered  over  $10  million  for  that  project  just  by  its  involvement  and  small  contribution  of 
$175,000.  AHS  asks  this  Congress  to  fund  the  RTCA  program  at  a  modest  $7.5  million  level. 
We  also  ask  that  the  program  be  strengthened  through  the  current  NPS  re-organization  process, 
rather  than  disbanded  or  diluted. 

A  national  system  of  traik. 

In  1968,  Congress  voted  to  establish  a  national  system  of  trails  for  the  American  people. 
The  backbone  of  this  system  is  the  national  scenic  trails  and  national  historic  trails  ~  of  which 
there  are  nineteen.  These  trails  are  volunteer-driven  initiatives  and  worthy  of,  and  appropriate  for, 
federal  assistance  and  ftinding.  AHS  urges  Congress  to  appropriate  $2,085  million  to  NPS  for  the 
fourteen  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails  it  administers,  which  is  not  an  increase  from 
1995.  Last  year,  $1  million  was  directed  to  the  USPS  for  the  Continental  Divide,  Florida,  and 
Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trails  and  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail,  which  the  Forest 
Service  administers,  and  we  ask  that  that  same  amount  be  appropriated  this  year.  The  USPS  has 
management  responsibility  for  five  other  trails  in  the  national  trails  system,  and  AHS  asks  you  to 
appropriate  $200,000  specifically  for  these  other  trails. 

Trails  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  historically  been  weak. 
Money  has  not  been  specifically  directed  toward  trails.  The  Bureau  has  administrative  authority 
for  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and  management  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  miles  of 
seven  of  the  trails  administered  by  the  NPS  and  USPS.  AHS  asks  that  $150,000  be  appropriated 
for  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for  management  of  the 
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portions  of  the  seven  other  trails  under  the  care  of  the  BLM 

The  most  famous  trail,  and  the  one  closest  to  completion,  is  the  Appalachian  Trail,  running 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  AHS  asks  that  the  Appalachian  Trial  receive  $6  million  for  acquisition  of 
MPS  trail  lands  and  S2  million  for  acquisition  of  USPS  lands  through  LWCF  fiinds. 

Trails  in  our  national  forests  are  also  part  of  the  national  system  of  trails  and  in  need  of 
financial  consideration  from  Congress.  Trails  are  facing  a  crisis  within  the  Forest  Service    Last 
year,  in  the  name  of  streamlining,  USPS  deleted  the  budget  line  item  for  trails  maintenance.  Trails 
maintenance  is  purportedly  now  coming  from  the  operations  line  item.  The  problem  is  that  there 
is  a  $267,425,424  backlog  in  trails  maintenance  which  forces  more  people  on  to  fewer  trails, 
diluting  the  trail  experience  and  leading  to  trail  user  conflict.  More  importantly,  much  of  the 
funding  provided  for  USPS  trail  maintenance  goes  to  staff  coordination  of  the  volunteers  who 
care  for  trails.  Each  year,  thousands  of  volunteers  give  their  time,  saving  the  treasury  millions  of 
dollars.  Without  a  line  item  for  tracking  Forest  Service  spending  on  trail  maintenance,  it  is 
impossible  to  insure  that  these  volunteers  will  be  able  to  continue  to  maintain  public  lands.  If  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  invest  in  America's  public  lands,  they  deserve  the  assistance  and 
assurances  that  will  make  their  work  possible  so  that  all  Americans  can  benefit.  American  Hiking 
Society  requests  the  line  item  for  trail  maintenance  in  the  USDA  Forest  Service  be  restored  and 
fiinded  for  FY  '96  at  a  level  of  $36.2  million,  the  same  as  FY  1994.  This  will  be  a  step  toward 
reducing  the  huge  backlog  of  trail  maintenance  and  opening  up  recreation  experiences  for  all  trail 
enthusiasts. 

The  crisis  within  the  USPS  is  ftjrther  compounded  by  the  Forest  Service's  practice  of 
accounting  for  trail  maintenance  within  its  trail  construction  budget.  With  the  current  state  of 
deterioration  on  USPS  trails,  it  is  estimated  that  90%  of  the  Forest  Service  Trail  Construction 
budget  actually  is  spent  on  re-construction  of  deteriorated  trails.  As  a  result,  few  new  trails  are 
built  to  accommodate  the  ever  growing  number  of  users.  American  Hiking  Society  asks  this 
Congress  to  appropriate  $32.6  million  for  Forest  Service  Trail  Construction,  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  FY  1995. 

The  explosion  in  outdoor  recreation  on  federal  lands  demonstrates  the  American  public  is 
making  the  outdoor  experience  a  priority.  On  June  3,  1995  American  Hiking  Society  will 
coordinate  its  third  "National  Trials  Day,"  the  goal  being  to  recruit  1  million  volunteers  for  trails, 
not  only  on  June  3d ,  but  throughout  the  year.  In  1994,  over  1  million  people  participated  in 
National  Trails  Day,  25%  more  than  participated  in  1993,  and  AHS  expects  an  even  greater 
increase  for  National  Trails  Day  1995.  That  so  many  Americans  would  participate  in  more  than 
3,000  local  outdoor  events  is  a  demonstration  of  the  premium  America  places  on  outdoor 
recreation.  American  Hiking  Society  asks  this  Congress  to  support  the  expanded  role  of  trails  as 
tools  for  economic  development,  health  and  fitness  and  recreation. 

Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

WAYNE    PACEIXE,    VICE    PRESIDENT,    GOVERNMENT    AFFAIRS    AND 
MEDIA,  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Humane  Society  of  the  U.S.,  Wayne  Pacelle. 

Mr.  Pacelle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pacelle.  My  name  is  Wayne  Pacelle  and  I  am  vice  president 
of  government  affairs  and  media  for  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  Nation's  largest  animal  protection  orga- 
nization, representing  2.3  million  members  and  constituents. 

I've  provided  copies  of  my  testimony  and  I  won't  go  through  it 
in  great  detail,  but  will  highlight  a  couple  of  programs  that  we 
think  deserve  special  attention  and  funding. 

I  want  to  first  mention,  while  I  have  your  attention,  what  I  think 
is  a  particularly  interesting  and  novel  program  that  not  too  many 
people  are  aware  of.  It  concerns  feral  horses  on  public  lands.  The 
HSUS  has  endorsed  comments  that  will  later  be  made  by  the 
American  Horse  Protection  Association  on  the  management  of 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands,  but  I  want  to  mention  one  thing 
related  to  horses  and  burros. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  currently  spends  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  wild  horse  that  is  removed  from  public  lands  when 
processed  through  the  adopt-a-horse  program,  and  even  at  this 
level  of  spending,  the  Bureau  cannot  guarantee  humane  treatment 
£ind  adequate  care  for  the  7,000  to  8,000  wild  horses  adopted  each 
year.  The  HSUS  believes  that  fertility  control,  if  used  as  part  of  an 
informed  and  equitable  range  management  program,  can  reduce 
human-caused  stress  on  horses  and  save  the  Government  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  in  the  long  run. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  National  Park  Service  has  already 
been  using  immunocontraception,  a  means  of  fertility  control,  to 
control  fersil  horse  herds  at  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 
The  HSUS  has  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
immunocontraceptive  programs,  and  we  have  completed  the  third 
year  of  a  five-year  collaborative  project  with  the  Bureau  and  the 
National  Biological  Service  to  develop  a  practical,  cost-effective 
immunocontraceptive  vaccine  for  the  management  of  western  wild 
horses.  We  request  $238,000  from  Congress  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  to 
fund  the  fourth  year  of  this  five-year  project. 

Then,  again,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  there  is  active  manage- 
ment of  these  animals  going  on  now  at  considerable  cost.  By  engag- 
ing in  this  research,  which  will  allow  fertility  control,  we  can  arrest 
reproduction  to  some  considerable  degree  for  wild  horses  and  bur- 
ros and  stop  siphoning  ofF  money  for  management  as  a  consequence 
of  the  breeding  of  these  animals.  So  I  think  that's  a  particularly 
important  program  and  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to  it. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  highlight  in  a  different  area,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  land  acquisition:  the  HSUS  recommends  the 
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earmarking  of  $830,000  for  direct  acquisition  conservation  ease- 
ments for  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  is  a  stun- 
ning refuge.  It's  at  the  heart  of  Montana's  Centennial  Valley.  It's 
a  paradise  for  waterfowl  and  large  mammals,  including  grizzly 
bears,  and  we  hope  gray  wolves.  And  this  particular  refuge  pro- 
vides a  critical  corridor.  It  is  under  immediate  threat  of  develop- 
ment on  its  boundaries,  development  that  will  degrade  its  wetlands 
and  sharply  reduce  its  value  to  wildlife.  We  think  that  is  an  impor- 
tant investment  for  this  country. 

And,  finally,  I  just  want  to  mention  something  about  law  enforce- 
ment and  echo  the  comments  of  Christine  Stevens  from  the  Society 
for  Animal  Protective  Legislation.  The  trade  in  wildlife  parks  is  ab- 
solutely immense.  According  to  figures  from  the  Service,  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  world's  largest  wildlife  trading  country,  import- 
ing $773  million  of  wildlife  products  and  exporting  more  than  $250 
million.  The  illegal  trade  on  top  of  that  is  anywhere  from  $100  mil- 
lion to  $250  million  worth  of  wildlife  parts.  There  are  77,000  ship- 
ments processed  annually. 

We  think  that  funding  for  law  enforcement  is  deficit  and  request 
additional  funding  in  the  amount  of  $13.8  million,  which  is  consist- 
ent with  what  some  others  have  said.  This  would  provide  funding 
for  an  additional  60  special  agents  and  12  wildlife  inspectors,  as 
well  as  providing  critical  support  for  the  forensics  lab  in  Ashland, 
Oregon,  which  is  being  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  requests  for 
activity. 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Do  you  ever  appear  before  authorizing  committees  with  this  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  Pacelle.  I  have  not  appeared  before  authorizing  committees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Pacelle.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pacelle  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Wayne  Pacelle,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs  and  Media  of  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  (HSUS).    I  represent  the  more  than  2.3  million 
members  and  constituents  of  The  HSUS  and  Humane  Society  International,  and  am  pleased 
to  testify  before  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Fiscal  Year  1996 
(FY96).   My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National 
Biological  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  (Service VEndangered  Species 

The  HSUS  emphatically  supports  a  strong  and  generous  reauthorization  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA).   We  believe  that  many  of  the  ESA's  supposed  deficiencies  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  inadequate  fimding;  consequently,  generously  fimding  the  ESA  will  significantly 
improve  its  success  and  help  avoid  or  mitigate  conflicts  that  may  arise.   We  fully  support  the 
Administration's  requested  budget  of  $77.7  million  for  implementation  of  the  ESA  by  the 
Service,  plus  $30  million  for  Section  6  implementation.   These  appropriations  will  allow  the 
Service  to  protect  candidate  species  to  forestall  futtire  listings;  continue  to  make  up  the 
backlog  in  hstings  and  in  the  development  of  recovery  plans;  and  speed  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  Habitat  Conservation  Plans. 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE^Refuge  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  HSUS  supports  generous  funding  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  national  wildlife 
refuges,  especially  with  respect  to  habitat  protection  and  restoration  for  non-game  and 
endangered  species.   We  recommend  that  a  significant  fraction  of  the  $32.3  million  in  cuts 
proposed  in  the  Administration's  budget  for  maintenance  be  restored,  especially  those  funds 
used  for  maintaining  public  use  facilities  such  as  trails,  observation  towers,  and  information 
kiosks.   We  recommend  that  these  cuts  be  taken  instead  from  the  operations  budget, 
especially  from  hunting,  fishing,  and  environmental  education.   In  our  view,  environmental 
education  efforts  will  be  of  little  use  if  facilities  to  support  public  wildlife  viewing  are  not 
maintained. 


nSH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE/Land  Acquisition 

The  HSUS  recommends  the  earmarking  of  $830,000  for  direct  acquisition  and  conservation 
easements  for  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.   This  magnificent  refuge  is  the  heart 
of  Montana's  Centennial  Valley,  a  paradise  for  waterfowl  and  large  mammals,  as  well  as  a 
critical  corridor  between  populations  of  threatened  grizzly  bears  and,  potentially,  endangered 
gray  wolves.   Red  Rock  Lakes  is  imder  immediate  threat  of  development  on  its  boundaries, 
development  that  wall  degrade  its  wetlands  and  sharply  reduce  its  value  to  wildlife. 
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FISH  AND  WILDUFE  SERVICE/Office  of  Management  Authority 

The  HSUS  believes  that  additional  funding  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  is  needed  for  the 
Service's  Office  of  Management  Authority  for  permitting  activities  related  to  the  Wild  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (WBCA).   Implemented  in  1992  after  a  imanimous  Congressional  vote,  the 
WBCA  promotes  the  conservation  of  exotic  birds  in  trade  by  enstiring  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  do  not  jeopardize  wild  populations.   Prior  to  its  enactment,  the  U.S.  was  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  birds  and  a  contributor  to  the  decline  of  many  species  in  the  wild. 
The  implementation  of  the  WBCA  in  FY96  requires,  among  other  things,  the  monitoring  of 
trade  levels  and  the  biological  status  of  species  in  the  wild,  the  approval  of  sustainable  use 
management  plans  submitted  by  foreign  coimtries,  and  the  processing  and  granting  of  import 
permits  and  petitions  for  actions  pursuant  to  the  WBCA. 

We  also  request  $500,000  for  the  Exotic  Bird  Conservation  Fund  established  by  the  WBCA. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  assist  other  countries  in  the  conservation  of  their  indigenous 
wild  birds.   Funding  this  initiative  will  provide  the  Service  with  an  additional  tool  to 
encourage  conservation  of  exotic  birds  in  their  coimtries  of  origin. 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE/Law  Enforcement 

Additional  funding  in  the  amoimt  of  $13,850,000  is  required  to  improve  the  Service's  ability 
to  effectively  monitor  wildlife  trade,  intercept  illegal  trade,  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Qark  R.  Bavin  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics  Laboratory. 

Millions  of  animals,  and  their  pans  and  products,  travel  through  U.S.  ports  each  year.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  wildlife  trading  coimtry,  importing  $773  million  and 
exporting  $256  million  each  year.  The  illegal  trade  into  and  out  of  the  U.S.  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  between  $100  million  and  $250  million  annuaUy.  The  Service  is  supposed  to 
monitor  this  trade,  and  intercept  illegal  trade,  by  physically  inspecting  wildlife  shipments. 
About  77,000  shipments  are  processed  annually. 

A  December  1994  United  States  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  gave  the  Service 
poor  marks  for  monitoring  wildlife  trade  and  intercepting  illegal  wildlife  trade.  The  report 
foimd  that  only  about  25  percent  of  wildlife  shipments  are  physically  inspected,  and  as  a 
result,  only  about  10  percent' of  illegal  shipments  are  deteaed.   Under-staffing  and  limited 
resources  were  given  as  the  reasons  for  poor  Service  performance.    Consequently,  we  believe 
that  an  additional  60  Special  Agents  and  12  Wildlife  Inspectors,  and  commensurate  clerical 
support,  are  needed  to  adequately  administer  the  law  enforcement  program. 

In  addition,  the  Bavin  Laboratory,  which  provides  wildlife  forensics  for  the  Service,  has 
experienced  an  over-whelming  increase  in  caseload  since  its  inception  and  will  need  to 
double  its  ciurent  staff,  an  increase  of  30  persons,  and  will  need  $6  million  for  construction 
of  additional  facilities. 
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NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  fNBSVFertilitv  Control  Funding 

Testimony  relating  to  the  overall  management  of  feral  horses  on  Federal  lands  has  been 
submitted  on  behalf  of  The  HSUS  by  the  American  Horse  Protection  Association  (AHPA); 
however,  because  of  our  specific  interest  in  the  application  of  immimocontraception  to  feral 
horses  and  other  wildlife,  we  submit  these  additional  specific  comments. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Bureau)  currently  spends  more  than  $1,000  for  each  wild 
horse  that  is  removed  from  public  lands  and  processed  through  the  Adopt-a-Horse  program. 
Even  at  that  level  of  spending,  the  Bureau  cannot  guarantee  humane  treatment  and  adequate 
care  to  the  7,000-8,000  wild  horses  adopted  each  year. 

The  HSUS  beUeves  that  fertility  control,  if  used  as  part  of  an  informed  and  equitable  range 
management  program,  can  reduce  human-caused  stress  on  wild  horses  and  burros,  improve 
care  for  animals  entering  the  adoption  program,  and  reduce  the  costs  of  v«Id  horse  and 
burro  management.   The  National  Park  Service  has  already  begim  using 
immunocontraception  to  control  feral  horse  herds  at  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 

The  HSUS  and  its  immimocontraception  research  team  are  completing  the  third  year  of  a 
five-year  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  and  the  NBS  to  develop  a  practical,  cost  effective 
immunocontraceptive  vaccine  for  the  management  of  western  vnld  horses.   Funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  FY93-FY95  made  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of 
a  one-shot  immimocontraceptive  vaccine  to  prevent  pregnancy  in  feral  horses  for  at  least  one 
year,  and  provided  principal  support  for  a  successful  trial  of  an  immimocontraceptive  vaccine 
on  131  free-ranging  vnld  horses  in  northeastern  Nevada. 

Consequently,  we  request  $238,000  from  Congress  in  FY96  to  fund  the  fourth  year  of  the 
five-year  project.   These  funds  will  suppon  completion  of  laboratory  tests  to  refine  a  one- 
shot,  two-year  vaccine,  and  the  initiation  of  a  second  field  project  in  Nevada  to  test  this 
vaccine. 

Because  wdld  horse  and  burro  management  problems  exist  on  other  lands  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  (DOI),  and  because  the  immunocontraception  vaccine  under 
investigation  also  blocks  pregnancies  in  white-tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife  managed  by  DOI, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  we  believe  investment  in  this 
technology  will  prove  highly  cost-effective. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  rSureauVNEPA  Compliance  for  ADC  Program 

We  request  that  the  subcommittee  earmark  $300,000  in  the  Bureau's  FY96  Wildlife  budget  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  achieve  and  maintain  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  with  respect  to  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Animal  Damage 
Control  Program  on  its  lands. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testily.   I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

DOUGLAS  CRANDALL,  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  PUBUC  FOR- 
ESTRY, AMERICAN  FOREST  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association,  Doug 
Crandall. 

We're  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Crandall. 

Mr.  Crandall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
change  to  represent  AF&PA  here  today  and  for  you  to  stay  and  lis- 
ten. 

My  written  statement  and  my  remarks  cover  all  Forest  Service 
programs,  the  BLM  forestry  programs,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  endangered  species  programs.  Reflecting  the  desperate 
need  for  forest  management  on  the  Federal  forests,  AF&PA  rec- 
ommends that  the  subcommittee  seek  funding  to  begin  to  rebuild 
the  Federal  timber  sale  program  to  6.5  billion  board  feet  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  500  million  board  feet  for  the  BLM  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996.  Though  this  is  an  increase  over  the  administration's  re- 
quest, these  levels  are  still  substantially  lower  than  sale  levels  of 
previous  decades. 

Today  we  face  a  major  crisis  on  our  forest  lands.  After  years  of 
insect  infestations  and  disease,  millions  of  acres  of  national  forests 
and  BLM  timber  lands  hold  gray  skeletons  of  dead  trees.  Major  cat- 
astrophic wild  fires  last  summer  burned  4  million  acres  in  the 
West,  taking  35  lives,  consuming  over  85  northern  spotted  owl 
habitat  sites,  destroying  miles  of  endangered  salmon  spawning 
habitat,  and  costing  the  Government  over  $1  billion  to  fight.  This 
committee  holds  jurisdiction  over  most  of  those  fire-suppression 
costs. 

These  events  didn't  just  suddenly  appear.  A  well-intentioned  pol- 
icy of  aggressive  wild  fire  suppression  over  the  last  80  years  has 
excluded  wild  fire  from  our  national  forests  and  BLM  lands.  Tim- 
ber densities  have  increased  tenfold  over  historic  levels.  The  mix  of 
tree  species  and  the  structure  of  the  stands  has  evolved  into  dan- 
gerous, complexes  of  fuels  waiting  to  explode  with  the  next  drought 
and  lightning  storm.  The  long-term  health  and  sustainability  of  the 
forest  industry,  especially  of  the  smaller  companies,  depends  on  the 
long-term  health  and  sustainability  of  our  Federal  forests,  and  in 
their  current  condition  many  of  these  forests  are  not  sustainable. 

Active,  aggressive,  hands-on  forest  management  provides  a  solu- 
tion to  this  deadly  roulette.  The  committee  must  address  the  condi- 
tions which  endanger  the  Federal  forests.  The  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  timber  sale  programs  provide  a  readily  available,  cost-effi- 
cient tool  to  address  the  forest  health  crisis,  and  Federal  timber 
sale  programs  generate  substantial  annual  revenues  which  can 
help  to  offset  the  committee's  spending. 
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The  committee  must  remember  that  the  national  forest  timber 
sale  programs  are  profitable,  generating,  for  example,  $213  million 
in  net  revenues  in  1994.  To  effectively  apply  this  tool,  however,  the 
committee  must  break  the  downward  spiral  of  reduced  funding 
which  has  plagued  the  sale  programs  over  each  of  the  last  five 
years.  Without  investments  in  new  sales,  the  program  cannot  gen- 
erate new  revenues  for  the  future. 

National  forest  timber  sale  program  targets  have  fallen  60  per- 
cent over  the  last  five  years.  Buyout  retirements  have  thinned  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  timber  management  staffs,  often  leaving 
gaps  in  critical  technical  skills.  The  current  1995  national  forest 
sale  target  is  less  than  half  of  the  annual  allowable  sale  quantity 
established  in  the  local  forest  management  plans.  The  administra- 
tion's inadequate  timber  sale  program  request  of  3.66  billion  board 
feet  for  1966  is  the  lowest  in  45  years.  At  a  time  when  6  billion 
board  feet  is  dying  each  year  on  Federal  lands,  this  is  unaccept- 
able. 

We  encourage  the  committee  to  work  toward  restoring  the  sale 
preparation  pipeline  and  toward  assuring  funding  for  road  con- 
struction and  sale  management.  We  very  much  support  the  provi- 
sions and  spirit  of  the  Taylor-Dicks  Emergency  Two-Year  Salvage 
Amendment.  It  begins  to  address  several  of  the  concerns  which  cur- 
rently hinder  efforts  to  protect  our  forests.  Frankly,  it  is  a  very 
common-sense  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  appreciate  your  enthu- 
siasm and  endurance.  We  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  diligently  worked  to  attach  and  protect  that  amend- 
ment to  the  rescissions  bill. 

Reflecting  the  forest  health  crisis,  AF&PA  recommends  funding 
the  Forest  Service  State  and  private  forest  health  management  and 
co-op  fire  suppression  programs  at  the  increased  levels  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  These  programs  provide  critical  fire  and 
pest  suppression  services  which  affect  all  landowners,  public  and 
private.  Additionally,  these  programs  receive  at  least  one-to-one 
matching  from  State  forestry  funds  to  leverage  Federal  spending. 

AF&PA  has  carefully  examined  the  components  of  the  Forest 
Service  research  program.  The  forest  products  industry  spends  over 
$50  million  each  year  in  forestry  research.  In  view  of  potential 
funding  reductions,  we  urge  the  committee  to  encourage  coopera- 
tive relationships  between  the  Forest  Service  and  contributing 
partners  to  stretch  the  research  dollar. 

Increased  funding  for  the  Forest  Service  for  the  forest  inventory 
and  analysis  units  represents  AF&PA's  highest  priority  for  Forest 
Service  research.  AF&PA  has  also  reviewed  the  Forest  Service  re- 
search program  and  identified  in  our  written  statement  a  number 
of  areas  where  additional  forest  research  is  not  needed. 

This  has  been  a  basically  quick  overview  of  the  AF&PA's  con- 
cerns and  recommendations  with  the  Federal  forestry  program.  In 
this  difficult  fiscal  climate,  we  understand  the  need  to  cut  costs 
wherever  feasible  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  you  in  rec- 
ommending specific  program  cuts,  but  we  also  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  take  advantage  of  the  timber  sale  program  as  a  reve- 
nue-generator, one  of  the  few  Federal  programs  that  actually  re- 
turns a  profit  to  the  Treasury,  and  we  implore  you  to  enable  the 
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Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  take  those  actions  necessary  for  the 
long-term  health  and  sustainability  of  our  forests. 

I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it,  Mr. 
Crandall. 

I  only  wish  that  my  co-author,  Mr.  Dicks,  were  here  to  hear  your 
words  and  adulations.  He'd  be  somewhat  pleased,  given  all  the  edi- 
torials I'm  sure  he's  gotten. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Crandall  follows:] 
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I  am  Doug  Crandall,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  Public  Forestry  for  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association  (AF&PA)  in  Washington  D.C.    I  am  presenting  my 
testimony  today  on  behalf  of  the  association's  480  company,  association  and  allied 
members.  AF&PA  members  include  forest  land  owners,  manufacturers  of  solid  wood 
products,  and  producers  of  pulp  and  paper  products.  In  total,  the  association 
represents  seven  percent  of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  capacity. 

t.         AF&PA's  funding  and  policy  reconfimendatlons  address  Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  activities. 

Reflecting  AF&PA's  broad  membership,  AF&PA's  policy  and  funding 
recommendations  cover  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  activities  in  several  agencies. 
These  recommendations  for  FY  1 996  include: 

Forest  Service  NFS 

Support  enactment  of  the  Taylor/Dicks  Emergency  Two-Year  Timber  Salvage 
initiative  during  completion  of  the  House/Senate  conference  on  the  FY  1995 
Rescissions  bill. 

•  Begin  rebuilding  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  and  advance  sale 
"pipeline."  Provide  sufficient  funding  for  a  6.5  billion  board  foot  timber  sale 
program  including  regional  performance  levels.  Provide  strong  incentives  to  the 
agency  to  complete  this  program  which  can  generate  substantial  federal 
revenues. 

•  Provide  road  construction  and  maintenance  funding  to  support  these  enhanced 
sale  programs. 

•  Expand  Forest  Service  and  BLM  contracting  and  rehire  authority  to  fill  in  forestry 
and  engineering  technical  skills  gaps  left  after  mass  retirements  over  the  last  two 
years. 

Recognize  that  the  Administration's  response  to  the  forest  health  crisis  has  been 
totally  inadequate.    Support  an  enhanced  timber  salvage  sale  program  and  an 
enhanced  forest  health  program  using  timber  sales  to  thin  and  restnjcture  dense 
forest  stands. 

•  Establish  an  independent  blue  ribbon  commission  to  examine  potential  closures 
and  adjustment  of  Forest  Service  offices.    Encourage  the  agency  to  include 
strong  accountability  mechanisms  in  any  reinvention  strategy. 

Forest  Service  Research 

•  Maintain  overall  funding  levels  for  Forest  Service  research  not  higher  than  the 
1995  levels. 

•  Increase  funding  and  efficiencies  for  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA) 
program. 

Insure  continued  strong  funding  for  timber  management  research. 
Reflecting  the  fiscal  benefits  of  cooperative  research,  insure  that  the  Forest 
Service  uses  cooperative  efforts  wherever  possible. 
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Forest  Service  State  and  Private  Forestry 

Maintain  the  overall  funding  level  of  State  and  Private  Forestry  programs  no 
higher  than  the  1995  level. 

Support  enhanced  funding  for  the  Cooperative  and  Federal  Lands  Forest  Health 
Management  programs  at  the  Administration's  increased  recommended  level. 

•  Support  enhanced  funding  for  the  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management  program 
at  the  Administration's  increased  recommended  level. 

•  Administrative  delays  with  the  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  account  have 
hampered  insect  suppression  programs  at  critical  periods. 

•  Encourage  increased  operational  and  organizational  efficiencies  within  State 
and  Private  Forestry  programs. 

Forest  Service  International  Forestry 

•  Insure  funding  for  this  program  which  provides  support  to  the  State  Department 
during  international  negotiations.    Provisions  in  international  treaties  can 
ultimately  affect  forest  practices  on  private  forestlands  in  the  U.S. 

•  Consider  reductions  in  other  areas  of  International  Forestry. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Rebuild  the  BLM  timber  sale  program  by  providing  sufficient  funding  for  a  500 
million  board  foot  timber  sale  program  from  the  western  Oregon  O&C  forest 
lands,  and  an  $8  million  program  on  the  BLM  public  domain  forests. 

•  Reinforce  the  importance  of  the  statutory  direction  to  the  BLM  to  annually  sell 
500  million  board  feet  of  timber  from  the  O&C  forest  lands. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Suspend  all  funding  for  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  Prelisting  and  Listing 
activities  pending  reauthorization  of  the  Act. 
Insure  funding  at  a  maximum  of  the  1 995  level  for  ESA  Recovery  and 
Consultation  activities. 

•  Encourage  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  to  adopt  a  customer  service  attitude  in 
consultation  and  recovery  activities  with  other  agencies  and  the  public. 
Establish  a  formal  monitoring  system  to  track  consultation  accomplishment  and 
costs  by  fiscal  year  quarter. 

The  on-going  House  efforts  to  control  federal  spending  and  agency  costs  reflect 
AF&PA  policy  positions.  We  very  much  welcome  Congress'  initiatives  to  achieve  these 
goals.  As  acknowledgement  of  this  effort.  AF&PA  members  have  reviewed  and 
prioritized  our  funding  recommendations  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  systematic 
manner  than  ever  before.  We  feel  that  many  of  our  recommendations  v^ll  help  the 
federal  government  to  generate  additional  revenues,  leverage  the  dollars  it  does 
spend,  and  identify  those  programs  for  which  funding  should  be  re-«valuated.    We 
stand  ready  to  work  with  the  committee  to  develop  the  means  to  fund  our  priority 
recommendations. 
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!l.        The  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  consistently  generates  revenues  to 
offset  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  spending. 

Unlike  most  federal  programs  which  sap  fiscal  resources,  the  national  forest 
timber  sale  program  generates  substantial  annual  revenues.    Even  the  reduced  FY 
1994  national  forest  timber  sale  program  produced  gross  revenues  of  $885  million. 
The  opportunity  for  future  revenue  generation,  however,  is  limited  by  the  support  and 
appropriations  the  sale  program  receives  to  prepare  and  offer  new  sales.    Under  the 
Clinton  Administration's  budget  request,  the  sale  level  will  fall  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1 950.    Reduced  funding  for  the  sale  program  will  directly  result  in  lost  future  revenues. 
To  effectively  utilize  the  timber  sale  program  to  generate  revenues,  the  committee  must 
break  the  dovmward  cycle  of  reduced  funding  and  lower  sale  revenues. 

Enhanced  revenues  for  future  years  begins  with  funding  for  FY  1996.  A 
carefully  expanded  timber  sale  program  could  easily  generate  additional  millions  of 
dollars  in  net  revenues  over  this  and  future  fiscal  years.    Moreover,  production 
economies  of  scale  and  profitability  improve  as  the  program  expands.  Even  at  an 
expanded  level,  the  annual  sale  program  would  still  fall  billions  of  board  feet  below 
forest  plan  levels  and  annual  timber  grovirth. 

Current  Congressional  budget  rules  obscure  the  salutary  effect  of  federal  timber 
sale  program  revenues  on  Interior  committee  spending.  AF&PA  members  find  it 
baffling  that  timber  sale  program  revenues  are  not  more  directly  tied  to  the  committee's 
annual  level  of  appropriations. 

Additionally,  national  forest  timber  harvests  in  1994  generated  over  76,000  jobs, 
$2.6  billion  in  wages  to  workers,  and  importantly,  $403  million  in  federal  income  tax 
receipts.  Local  communities  received  $280  million  in  25  Percent  Fund  payments  base^l 
on  the  1994  timber  harvests.    Finally,  timber  harvested  from  the  national  forests 
provides  a  critical  source  of  raw  material  for  softwood  lumber,  high  quality  hardwoods, 
pulpwood,  and  other  wood-based  products. 

In  the  late  1980's  the  federal  forests  provided  over  one-third  of  the  softwood 
sawtimber  used  in  softwood  lumber  production.    With  reductions  in  the  federal  sales 
program,  this  share  has  fallen  to  less  than  15  percent  of  the  annual  timber 
consumption.  Today,  imported  softwood  lumber  provides  one-third  of  total  U.S. 
consumption.    Southern  producers  have  responded  to  fill  in  loss  of  harvests  from  the 
federal  forests.  However,  Southern  forest  grovirth  and  consumption  are  nearly  matched, 
and  any  major  increase  in  timber  production  from  that  region  is  likely  to  be 
unsustainable. 

If  the  goal  is  a  smaller,  more  effective,  federal  government,  we  must  actively 
manage  the  federal  forests  to  generate  federal  revenues.    Active  management  of  the 
national  forests  will  also  improve  national  forest  health  and  meet  consumer  needs. 
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III.       The  national  forests  confront  a  dangerous,  costly  forest  fiealth  crisis. 

The  national  forests  and  BLM  forest  lands  face  a  major  forest  health  crisis. 
Numerous  scientific  studies  have  examined  and  chronicled  the  Inaeasing  forest  stand 
density  of  the  western,  southern,  and  Lake  States  national  forests.  The  historic 
aggressive  suppression  of  vtrildfire  over  the  past  80  years,  though  well  intentioned,  has 
allowed  bnjsh  and  debris  to  accumulate  on  the  forest  floor,  forest  stand  structure  to 
change,  timber  densities  to  increase,  and  tree  species  to  change.    The  combination  of 
these  continuing,  dynamic  processes  places  these  forests  at  extreme  risk  of 
catastrophic  wildfire.  The  1994  western  wildfire  catastrophe  demonstrates  the  danger 
of  the  conditions  before  us.  Containment  and  suppression  costs  of  those  wildfires 
exceeded  $1  billion. 

Forest  health  problems  also  plague  other  parts  of  the  country.  Southern  pine 
beetles  threaten  the  Southern  federal  and  private  forests  from  Georgia  to  Texas. 
Gypsy  moth  remains  a  continuing  problem  in  the  Appalachians  and  in  the  Lake  States, 
and  the  elm  span  worm  has  devastated  the  high  value  stands  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.    Even  in  Alaska,  spnjce  beetles  plague  the  Chugach  National  Forest. 

We  can  either  take  aggressive  management  actions  to  address  these  problems, 
or  leave  our  forests  for  total  destruction  by  catastrophic  wildfire,  or  insects  and  disease. 
Ironically,  the  preservation  of  forests  in  their  current  dense,  unhealthy  condition  as 
habitat  for  the  northern  spotted  owl  added  one  more  threat  to  the  bird's  survival.  Major 
wildfires  last  summer  in  Southern  Oregon  and  Washington  on  BLM  and  national  forest 
lands  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  habitat  on  over  85  owl  sites.   Active 
management  of  these  sites  could  have  likely  reduced  the  severity  of  these  fires  and 
perhaps  even  prevented  their  destruction. 

AF&PA  finds  the  Administration's  FY  1996  funding  request  for  the  Western 
Forest  Health  Initiative  totally  inadequate.    Thinning  of  dense  stands  was  identified  in 
initiative  and  in  the  budget  request  notes  as  a  key  tool  to  address  forest  health 
concerns.  Yet,  the  Administration  requested  reduced  funding  for  the  timber  program. 
The  projects  identified  in  the  Health  Initiative  already  had  funding  scheduled,  but  more 
importantly,  funding  recommendations  were  not  provided  for  1 .000  additional  needed 
projects. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  timber  sate  programs  represent  immediately- 
available  tools  to  attack  long-term,  stnjctural  forest  health  problems.  However,  limited 
funding,  loss  of  technical  staff,  constricting  regulations  and  restrictive  management 
guidelines  all  hamstring  the  ability  of  the  sale  program  to  begin  the  restoration  process. 
To  truly  take  advantage  of  timber  sale  program  capability,  Congress  and  the  ager>cies 
must  lift  these  burdensome  limits.    Carefully  designed  timber  sales  generate  revenues 
which  can  offset  the  cost  of  these  preventive  and  remedial  projects.    Active  timber 
management  is  critical  to  maintaining  healthy,  productive  federal  forests. 


IV.  Timber  salvage  needs  should  take  precedence  among  national  forest  and 
BLM  programs. 

The  1994  wildfires  and  other  forest  health  catastrophes  have  left  billions  of 
board  feet  of  salvage  timber  rotting  on  the  national  forests,    in  addition  to  the 
devastation  wrought  by  last  summer's  wildfires,  forest  inventory  statistics  reveal  that 
national  forest  timber  mortality  exceeds  6  billion  board  feet  annually.    The  timber 
salvage  component  of  the  annual  sale  program  in  recent  year  totaled  only  1 .5  billion 
board  feet  -  one  quarter  of  the  mortality.  At  cun-ent  Forest  Service  salvage  rates,  a 
three-year  backlog  of  13.5  billion  board  feet  remains  rotting  and  unrecovered. 

Effective  timber  salvage  requires  prompt,  emergency  action.  With  each  passing 
month,  fungus,  weather  and  insects  degrade  the  value  of  the  salvage.  Even  the 
shortest  delays  of  extended  environmental  analysis,  administrative  appeals,  litigation, 
or  endangered  sfsecies  consultation  lower  the  value  of  salvage  timber.    The  1994 
wildfires  alone  resulted  in  3.5  billion  board  feet  of  salvage  timber.  Congress  must 
support  the  agency  in  its  efforts  to  promptly  recover  this  volume.    Prompt  recovery 
means  higher  federal  revenues,  a  greater  economic  benefit  to  timber-dependent  mral 
communities,  and  greater  federal  income  tax  revenues. 

The  Taylor/Dicks  Emergency  Two-Year  Salvage  Initiative  lifts  many  of  the 
impediments  to  producing  a  successful  timber  salvage  program.    The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  certified  the  profitability  of  the  approach.    Pending  final  passage  of 
the  amendment  and  ratification  by  the  President,  the  committee  should  insure  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  are  supported  in  their  efforts  to  implement  the  package  in 
FY's  1 995,  1 996  and  1 997.    While  we  view  salvage  recovery  as  one  of  the  highest 
National  Forest  System  and  BLM  priorities,  the  forest  products  industry  cannot  operate 
solely  on  salvage  timber.  The  green  timber  sale  program  must  continue  in  the  regions 
with  heavy  salvage. 

Congress  must  focus  on  the  federal  forests  as  a  tremendously  valuable  asset 
which  require  careful  management,  maintenance  and  improvement.    Retaining  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  these  forests  requires  the  thinning  of  green  timber,  salvage 
logging,  controlled  burning  and  application  of  other  fuels  management  techniques. 
Forest  health  problems  strike  without  distinction  between  roaded  and  unroaded  areas. 
The  agency  may  need  to  enter  roadless  areas  in  order  to  respond  to  forest  health 
problems,  and  to  recover  salvage  timber. 

V.  The  Administration's  FY  1996  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  request 
fails  to  respond  to  forest  health,  salvage,  and  revenue  generation  needs. 

The  current  emphasis  on  reducing  federal  spending  seems  like  an  afterthought 
for  those  of  us  dependent  on  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program.  We  have 
watched  funding  for  the  sale  program  sharply  erode  over  the  last  five  years.  The 
annual  timber  sale  program  targets  set  by  Congress  and  the  agency  have  fallen  60 
percent  over  the  last  five  years. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I'm  going  to  yield  the  Chair  to  Mr.  Bunn,  member 
of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Bunn  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair. 
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GERALD  TALBERT,  DIRECTOR  OF  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Bunn.  Mr.  Talbert  from  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts. 

Welcome. 

And  I'd  like  to  let  everyone  know  we're  running  about  35  min- 
utes behind  schedule.  To  try  to  make  sure  everybody's  got  time,  I 
would  encourage  you  to  go  quickly.  Your  information  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  record  and  please  stay  right  on  track  with  the  five 
minutes.  You're  welcome  to  summarize  any  part  of  your  testimony 
you'd  like. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon. 

I'm  the  director  of  policy  and  programs  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts.  Conservation  districts  are  special 
purpose  units  of  State  government  that  coordinate  closely  with 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  private  landowners  to  help  them  put  conservation 
on  the  land.  Districts  have  been  a  part  of  a  conservation  delivery 
system  that's  worked  well  for  over  50  years  by  working  with  land- 
owners on  a  voluntary  incentive-driven  approach.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  programs  under  the  purview  of  this  subcommittee  that  we 
strongly  support. 

Conservation  districts  work  closely  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
State  foresters  in  canying  out  a  number  of  State  and  private  for- 
estry programs  that  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
forest  management,  fire  protection,  and  pest  suppression.  To  pro- 
vide needed  surveys  and  technical  assistance  for  insect  and  disease 
suppression,  NACD  recommends  that  a  new  line  item,  cooperative 
lands  forest  health  management,  which  is  really  a  combination  of 
existing  budget  items,  be  established  and  funded  at  $11.8  million. 
This  level  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  costshare  and  technical  as- 
sistance needed  by  forest  landowners  in  phases  of  pest  manage- 
ment. 

Rural  fire  protection  is  a  critical  component  of  our  present  forest 
management  program.  We  recommend  establishing  a  new  line 
item,  again,  a  combination  of  existing  programs,  cooperative  lands 
fire  management,  with  funding  at  $19.4  million.  This  level  of  fund- 
ing is  the  minimum  that  would  be  needed  to  train  and  equip  rural 
volunteer  fire  departments  to  fight  the  increasing  number  of  wild 
fires  on  private  lands. 
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The  forest  stewardship  program  provides  technical  assistance  to 
nonindustrial  private  forest  landowners  to  do,  among  other  things, 
develop  forest  resource  plans,  and  along  with  that,  the  stewardship 
incentives  program  is  a  companion  to  the  forest  stewardship  pro- 
gram and  provides  cost-share  assistance  to  those  landowners  to 
help  them  implement  practices  that  would  be  called  for  in  this 
plan.  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  these  programs,  NACD  rec- 
ommends $37  million  for  the  forest  stewardship  technical  assist- 
ance aspect  and  $28  million  for  the  stewardship  incentives  pro- 
gram. 

Urban  forestry  is  also  increasingly  important.  Trees  in  urban 
areas  provide  cooling  that  saves  more  than  $2  billion  in  energy 
costs  annually  and  other  air  pollution  reduction  benefits  and  storm 
water  and  erosion  control  benefits.  The  urban  community  forestry 
program  helps  communities  with  tree  planting  programs  in  provid- 
ing technical  assistance.  We  recommend  funding  for  urban  and 
community  forestry  at  $28.9  million.  We  have  other  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Forest  Service,  as  contained  in  our  written  testimony. 

We  strongly  support  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  wetland  con- 
servation and  restoration  programs.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  remaining  wetlands  are  held  in  private  ownership,  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  partners  for  wildlife  program  has 
brought  together  conservation  districts,  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
and  private  organizations  to  work  with  landowners  to  restore  wet- 
lands and  habitat  for  migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife,  including 
many  endangered  species.  However,  the  past  seven  years  the  part- 
ners for  wildlife  program  has  helped  12,300  private  landowners  re- 
store 264,000  acres  of  wetlands.  Unfortunately,  it's  our  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  proposes  to  abandon  this  important 
program  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  from  the  National  Per- 
formance Review.  With  so  much  contention  today  about  wetlands, 
excessive  regulations,  and  private  property  rights,  we  believe  that 
eliminating  one  of  the  few  programs  that  helps  willing  landowners 
voluntarily  restore  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitat  would  clearly  send 
the  wrong  message  from  the  Federal  Government.  We  recommend 
that  funding  for  habitat  restoration  be  raised  to  $25  million. 

The  rural  abandoned  mine  program,  or  RAMP,  is  administered 
by  USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service,  and  it  addresses 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  hazards  that  are  created  by 
abandoned  mine  lands.  RAMP  has  a  proven  track  record  in  clean- 
ing up  the  hazards  and  pollution  from  abandoned  mine  lands.  It's 
voluntary;  it's  incentive-drive;  it  stimulates  job  creation,  and  it  im- 
proves rural  economies,  and  it's  funded  by  a  special  trust  fund  that 
is  paid  for  by  coal  mining  companies  with  part  of  the  funds  that 
are  transferred  to  NRCS  to  help  defray  the  costs  associated  with 
mine  land  reclamation  activities.  NACD  recommends  that  RAMP 
be  funded  at  a  minimum  level  of  $25  million. 

We  have  19  budget  items  that  we  support  and  items  under  your 
subcommittee,  and  it's  contained  in  our  written  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  brief  question  for  you. 
Do  you  know — ^you  have  a  number  of  proposed  increases.  Do  you 
know  what  the  total  amount  of  the  increases  is? 

Mr.  Talbert.  As  far  as  just 
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Mr.  BUNN.  Just  your  suggestions,  yes. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Actually,  no,  I  haven't.  I  haven't  totaled  them. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  Do  you  have  a  suggestion  of  how  to  pay  for 
those? 

Mr.  Talbert.  No. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Talbert.  A  lot  of  the  numbers  that  we  recommend — and 
you'll  see  in  the  chart  that  we  have  here — we  also  have  a  column 
that  shows  estimated  actual  need,  and  a  lot  of  what  we're  asking 
for  in  consideration  of  the  focus  on  the  budget  is  far  less  than  what 
we  feel  is  actually  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Talbert  follows:] 
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statement  of  the 

National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 

Presented  to  tlie 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Appropriations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Gerald  Iklbert  and  I  am  the 
Director  of  Policy  and  Programs  for  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
(NACD).  I  ^^jpreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  NACD's  Fiscal  Year  1996  funding 
recommendations  for  several  programs  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  subcommittee. 

Conservation  districts  are  special  purpose  units  of  state  government  that  coordinate  and  carry 
out  a  variety  of  natural  resource  management  programs  at  the  local  level.  Most  of  these 
programs  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  federal  and  state  natural  resource  agencies.  Since 
we  share  common  objectives  and  jointly  implement  them,  it  is  important  for  us  to  share  our 
recommendations  on  federal  fiindmg  for  these  programs.  In  addition  to  this  statement, 
attached  are  additional  line-item  recommendations  for  other  select  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

USDA  •  Forest  Service 

Conservation  districts  worlc  closely  with  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  State  Foresters  in 
carrying  out  a  number  of  state  and  private  forestry  programs.  These  programs  provide 
nomndustrial,  private  forest-land  owners  with  technical  and  financial  assistance  for  forest 
management  and  utilization,  fire  protection,  and  pest  suppression.  These  programs  will  become 
even  more  important  in  the  future  as  we  harvest  more  timber  and  related  forest  products  from 
state  and  private  forest  lands  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  economy  and  population. 

lb  provide  needed  surveys  and  technical  assistance  for  insect  and  disease  suppression 
programs  on  both  federal  and  cooperative  land,  NACD  recommends  that  a  new  line-item. 
Cooperative  Lands  Forest  Health  Management,  be  established  and  funded  at  $1 1.8  million. 
This  level  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  cost-share  and  technical  assistance  needed  by  forest- 
land  owners  in  all  phases  of  pest  management. 

Rural  fire  protection  is  a  critical  component  of  our  present  forest  management  program.  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  help  states  protect  nonfederal  wild  lands  and  rural  areas  from 
wildfire,  we  recommend  establishing  a  new  line-item,  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management, 
with  funding  at  $19.4  million.  This  level  of  fimding  is  the  minimum  needed  to  train  and  equip 
rural  volunteer  fire  departments  to  help  fight  the  increasing  number  of  wildfires  on  private 
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The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  brings  together  traditional  and  non-traditional  interests  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.   Every  state  in  the  countiy  has  formed  a  State  Stewardship 
Committee  that  includes  representatives  from  the  fish  and  wildlife,  conservation  and  recreation 
communities.  Every  state  has  also  developed  and  is  implementing  a  comprehensive 
management  program  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  ensure  that  millions  of  acres  of  nonindustrial, 
private  forest  lands  are  managed  under  stewardship  plans.  These  plans  assist  land  owners  in 
developing  comprehensive  forest  resource  plans  that  enable  them  to  manage  their  lands  for 
multiple  use  while  maintaining  a  robust  forest  ecosystem.  Federal  stewardship  funds  are 
matched  by  state  and  local  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  Stewardship  Incentives  Program  (SIP)  is  a  companion  to  the  Forest  Stewardship 
Program  and  provides  cost-share  assistance  to  help  private  land  owners  implement  needed 
management  practices.   SIP's  intent  is  to  help  land  owners  establish  multiple-use  management 
practices  that  are  not  covered  by  other  incentives  programs. 

The  Forest  Stewardship  and  Stewardship  Incentives  Programs  are  funded  as  expanded  line- 
items  under  the  Forest  Service's  State  and  Private  Forestry  Program.  To  achieve  the 
objectives  of  these  programs  NACD  recommends  $37  million  for  Forest  Stewardship 
Technical  Assistance  and  $28  million  for  the  Stewardship  Incentives  Program. 

Funding  for  the  National  Agroforestry  Center  is  included  in  the  Forest  Stewardship  line-item. 
Established  by  the  1990  Farm  Bill,  the  Center  partners  the  Research,  State  and  Private 
Forestry  and  International  Forestry  branches  of  the  Forest  Service  to  develop  and  evaluate 
sustainable  forestry  technologies.   NACD  recommends  that  the  Center  be  funded  at  $250,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996. 

As  the  American  population  has  shifted  to  urban  and  suburban  areas  over  the  past  decades, 
urban  forestry  has  become  increasingly  important.  Trees  and  forests  provide  many  benefits 
when  part  of  the  urban  ecosystem:  cooling  of  the  urban  "heat  island"  which  saves  more  than 
$2  billion  in  energy  costs  annually;  air  pollution  reduction;  storm  water,  erosion  and  flood 
control;  and  physiological  and  psychological  benefits  for  residents.  The  Forest  Service's 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  program  helps  communities  with  tree  planting  programs  and 
by  providing  technical  assistance  in  urban  and  suburban  areas.   NACD  recommends  binding 
for  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  at  $28.9  million  for  fiscal  1996. 

Other  recommendations  on  specific  line-items  for  the  Forest  Service  are  found  in  the  attached 
funding  chart. 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Included  in  our  recommendations  are  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  wetlands  conservation 
and  restoration  programs.  NACD  strongly  supports  the  agency's  voluntary  partnership 
approach  in  working  with  private  landowners  to  restore  and  protect  wetlands. 

As  noted  earlier,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  nation's  remaining  wetlands  are  held  in  private 
ownership.  Through  its  Trust  Species  Habitats  budget  element,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  "Partners  for  Wildlife"  program,  has  brought  together  conservation  districts,  state 
and  federal  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  work  with  landowners  to  restore  wetlands, 
prairies,  streams  and  other  habitat  for  migratory  birds  and  a  variety  of  other  wildlife,  including 
many  endangered  species.  Over  the  past  seven  years  the  "Partners  for  Wildlife"  program  has 
helped  12,300  private  landowners  restore  264,000  acres  of  wetlands. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  Administration  proposes  to  abandon  this 
important  program  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  from  the  National  Performance  Review. 
With  so  much  contention  about  wetlands,  excessive  regulations  and  private  property  rights,  we 
believe  that  eliminating  one  of  the  few  programs  that  helps  willing  landowners  voluntarily 
restore  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitat  would  clearly  send  the  wrong  message  from  the  federal 
government.   No  other  Interior  Department  program  is  more  effective  in  bringing  together 
private  land  owners,  conservation  districts  and  the  federal  government  to  address 
environmental  issues.   In  fact,  hundreds  of  land  owners  are  on  waiting  lists  for  assistance 
under  the  "Partners  for  Wildlife"  program.   Rather  than  jettisoning  this  endeavor,  NACD 
recommends  that  funding  for  Habitat  Restoration  be  raised  to  $25  million. 

NACD  also  recommends  that  Technical  Assistance  be  increased  to  at  least  $9.2  million  to 
cover  workload  increases  needed  to  help  the  USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
carry  out  wetlands  delineations  under  the  interagency  memorandum  signed  in  January  1994, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  Wetlands  Reserve  program. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  has  also  been  highly  successful  in 
promoting  wetlands  conservation  and  restoration.   NACD  recommends  funding  for  this 
program  at  $12.5  million. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund  was  created  to  fully  fund  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes" 
(PILp.  These  payments  were  designed  to  offset  revenue  lost  by  localities  when  refuge 
acquisition  results  in  land  being  removed  from  tax  rolls.   A  funding  level  of  $19.6  million  is 
needed  to  fund  agreed-to  levels  of  PILTs. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP),  is  administered  by  the  USDA  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  to  address  health,  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
created  by  abandoned  mined  lands.   For  example,  dangerous  highwalls,  contaminated  water 
(acid  drainage),  severe  erosion  and  sedimentation,  dangerous  mine  openings  and  abandoned 
structures  are  problematic  in  areas  with  abandoned  mined  lands. 

RAMP  has  a  proven  track  record  in  cleaning  up  the  hazards  and  pollution  from  abandoned 
mined  lands.   Being  a  voluntary,  locally  driven  program,  it  also  stimulates  job  creation  and 
improves  rural  economies.   RAMP  is  funded  by  a  special  trust  fund  paid  for  by  coal  mining 
companies,  with  part  of  the  funds  transferred  to  NRCS  to  help  defray  the  costs  associated  with 
mined  land  reclamation  activities.   NACD  recommends  that  RAMP  be  funded  at  a  minimum 
level  of  $25  million. 

Additional  recommendations  for  selected  programs  within  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  are  included  in  the  attached  funding  chart. 
Recommendations  for  BLM  represent  the  minimum  funding  levels  necessary  for  the  agency  to 
manage  and  protect  public  lands  under  the  its  jurisdiction.   In  addition,  increased  financial 
commitment  is  needed  to  expand  and  improve  management  of  riparian  areas.  USGS 
recommendations  support  the  agency's  role  in  monitoring  the  nation's  surface  and  ground 
water  resources. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  recommendations  with  your  subcommittee. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1996  FEDERAL  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Programs  (nor>-USDA) 
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EXPLANATORT  NOTES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  (non-USOA) 

(1)     VARIOUS  FOREST  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  —  NACO-s  FY  199S  Forast  SMvkM  funding  racomnMndtfions 
ww«  based  on  ln«  toms  under  Ihe  agency's  oU  budget  stnicture.  Because  1995  funds  were  appropriated 
under  a  new  budget  stnicture  mandated  by  Congress,  comparable  figures  were  not  always  available.  NACCs 
FY  1996  Forest  Ser/ice  fundng  recommendations  are  based  on  fte  agency's  new  budget  stnjcture. 

(Zi     COOPERATIVE  LANDS  FOREST  HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  —  New  NACO  Pne  item  recommendation  for  FY 
1996.  Provides  cost-sharing  assistance  to  states  to  survey  and  evaluate  insects  and  dseases,  monitor  forest 
health  and  provide  private  landowners  with  technical  assistance,  training,  and  infomraUon  needed  n  aH 
lof  pestr 


(3)  COOPERATIVE  LANDS  RRE  MANAGEMENT—    New  NACO  Pne  ftem  recommendation  for  FY  1996. 
Provides  assistance  to  help  states  protect  non-federal  wSdlands  and  nual  areas  from  wildfire. 

(4)  FOREST  STEWARDSHIP  —  Funding  for  the  National  Agroforestiy  Canter  (fomieriy  the  Center  for  Semiarid 
Agroforestry)  is  hduded  in  the  Forest  Stewardship  One  item.  The  Center  was  funded  at  $200,000  for  FY 
1995.  NACO  recommends  a  FY  1996  funding  level  of  $500,000. 

(5)  ECONOMIC  ACTION  PROGRAMS  —  New  NACO  line  ttem  recommendation  for  FY  1996.  Funding  to  help 
rural  communities  strengthen  their  local  economies  through  natural  resouroe-t)ased  projects. 

(6)  NATIONAL  WILOUFE  REFUGE  FUND  —  $1 9.6  mHlion  total  represents  amount  needed  to  fund  agreed-to 
level  of  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes'  to  localities  when  refuge  acquisition  causes  land  to  be  removed  from  tax 
roles. 

(7)  TRUST  SPECIES  HABITATS  -  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  —  Funding  to  cover  woridoad  increases  for 
assisting  NRCS  with  wetlands  delineations  under  interagency  memorandum  signed  in  January  1994;  carrying 
out  Wetlands  Resen/e  Program;  and,  as  time  pemiits,  assisting  landowners  participating  in  FmHA's  debt-fo 
nature  program. 

(8)  TRUST  SPECIES  HABITATS  -  HABITAT  RESTORATION  —  Funding  lor  wetlands  restoration  adivWes, 
many  of  which  are  carried  out  n  cooperation  with  districts  through  Partners  for  Wildlife  Program.  Also  includes 
$1.5  million  required  by  Congress  to  be  spent  on  Washington  State  Ecosystem  Project 

(9)  STATE  PROGRAMS  GRANT,  Section  106  —  $140  million  is  needed  to  assist  states  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  pollution  control  programs.  NACO  recommends  that  $40  million  of  this  total  be  eamnariced  for 
nonpoint  source  management,  planning  aiKl  technical  assistance  activities. 

(10)  CLEAN  WATER  ACT  STATE  NONPOINT  SOURCE  GRANTS,  Section  319  —  Since  enactment  of  1987 
Water  Quality  Act,  approximately  $350  million  has  been  appropriated  for  Section  319  grants  to  states.  NACO 
recommends  that  at  least  $150  milDon  be  made  available  to  states  through  Section  319  to  support  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control  programs  in  FY  1996. 

(11)  WATER  INFRASTRUCTURE  —  FY  1995  total  Included  money  set  aside  to  capitalize  state  diWdng  water 
funds. 

(12)  WATER  INFRASTRUCTURE  —  Replaced  Constnjction  Grants  Program  in  1990.  The  1987  Water  QualBy  Act 
aulhorized  $2.5  bOSon  per  year  through  1994.  $1.82  bPOon  is  to  be  used  to  capitalize  State  Revolving  Loan 
Funds  (SRFs),  and  funds  may  also  be  used  for  implementing  state  nonpoint  source  pollution  management 
programs.  $500  mOOon  is  to  be  used  for  Water  Infrastructure  financing  for  hardship  communUes.  ^00  mOOon 
to  to  be  held  in  reserve  to  capilaOze  drinking  water  SRFs  when  they  are  authorized  (B  enacted  under 
reauthorized  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act). 

(13)  PROTECTING  COASTAL  WATERS,  S«:tlon  6217  —  Funding  aulhorized  under  Coastal  Zone  Act 
Reauthorizatkm  Amendments  of  1990  for  states  to  develop  and  implement  coastal  nonpoint  source  poOutton 
management  programs. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
WILDLIFE  STEWARDSfflP 

WITNESS 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN,  WILDLIFE  POLICY  DIRECTOR,  THE  WILDLIFE  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thomas  Franklin  from  the  Wildlife  Society. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Tom  Franklin 
with  the  Wildlife  Society. 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  the  association  of  professional  wildlife  bi- 
ologists and  managers.  We  have  submitted  for  the  record  detailed 
comments  on  each  of  the  programs  in  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey, the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  BLM 
that  relate  to  wildlife  programs  and  activities,  but  I'd  just  like  to 
focus  on  two  issues  here  because  of  the  time  constraint  we  have. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  science  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  a  reorganization  or  restructuring  of  land 
management  agencies. 

We're  concerned  about  suggestions  for  eliminating  the  science 
and  research  capability  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Scientific 
information  is  critically  important  for  management  of  both  public 
and  private  lands,  and,  in  fact,  scientific  information  contributes  to 
key  decisions  that  we  don't  always  think  about  regarding — such  as 
mitigating  the  effects  of  contaminants  on  natural  resources,  deter- 
mining management  prescriptions  for  forest  health — we  heard  a  lit- 
tle bit  earlier  about  forest  health  problems — even  setting  hunting 
seasons,  avoiding  conflicts  with  endangered  species  with  the  stress 
on  "avoiding,"  and  helping  landowners  achieve  conservation  goals. 

We  need  to  encourage  partnerships  with  Federal/State  agencies 
and  the  private  sector  to  promote  research  to  answer  a  lot  of  the 
basic  land  management  questions  that  we're  faced  with.  We  also 
need  to  develop  applied  research  and  help  train  professionals  to 
deal  with  the  ecological  challenges  we  have  right  now,  and  the  co- 
operative fish  and  wildlife  research  unit  program  that's  exists 
throughout  the  Nation  is  an  extremely  important  element  of  that, 
and  has  been  traditionally  for  many  years.  And  so  we  would  en- 
courage the  committee  to  support  full  funding  for  the  cooperative 
wildlife  and  fisheries  research  units. 

We  also  need  to  insure  that  the  information  transfer  component 
of  the  science  program  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  main- 
tained because  not  only  do  we  need  to  do  this  research  to  resolve 
current  temporary  needs,  but  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  land 
managers  understand  what  those  needs  are  and  they  can  apply 
them  to  resolve  management  challenges  on  the  ground. 

We  also  need  to  continue  a  strong  research  program  to  support 
the  adaptive  management  approach  that  all  of  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  are  recommending  now.  That's  essentially  land  man- 
agement as  an  experiment,  so  we  can  monitor  the  findings  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  our  land  management  practices  have  work, 
so  we  can  continually  be  improving  them. 

The  Forest  Service  research  budget  is  under  the  forest  environ- 
ment research  program.  It  needs  to  be  bolstered  somewhat  under 
the  wildlife  research  area.  It's  particularly  important  to  provide 


adequate  funding  for  the  wildlife,  rare  plants,  and  communities  re- 
search program  to  focus  research  on  the  concerns  about  endangered 
species,  neotropical  migratory  birds,  forest  carnivores,  and  native 
prairie  fauna.  Research  on  threatened  and  endangered  and  sen- 
sitive species  is  especially  important  if  we  are  ever  to  hope  to  make 
future  listings  of  endangered  species  unnecessary. 

On  the  second  topic,  the  reorganization  and  downsizing,  we  have 
some  concerns  that  the  BLM,  Park  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service 
are  cutting  personnel  fairly  severely.  We  understand  why  that's  oc- 
curring, but  they're  also  restructuring  in  a  way  that  blurs  program 
benefits  to  wildlife  and  other  natural  resource  constituents.  So  we 
would  urge  the  committee  to  evaluate  the  proposals  of  the  Federal 
land  management  agencies  to  insure  that  their  reorganization  pro- 
grams indicate  clear  accountability  for  the  congressional  public 
funding  investments  that  are  being  made  in  those  programs.  They 
need  to  identify  clear  performance  measures  that  are  objective  and 
can  be  understood,  so  we  know  what  accomplishments  or  what 
problems  we  have. 

We  also  need  to  continue  to  invest  in  public  lands  natural  re- 
source managers.  We're  told  that  we're  going  to  have  to  increase 
our  work  with  ecosystem  management  approaches,  which  is  a  little 
different  way  than  we've  done  business  in  the  past.  We  need  to  in- 
sure that  these  professionals  get  adequate  training  to  work  a  cross- 
disciplinary  way  and  to  resolve  some  of  the  ecosystem  concerns  we 
have. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  helping  us 
stay  on  track. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Franklin  follows:! 
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Testimony  of  THOMAS  M.  FRANKLIN,  WILDLIFE  POLICY  DIRECTOR,  THE  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY,  before  the  HOUSE 
APPROPRUTIONS  SUBCOMMFFEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  concerning  the  FY  1996  BUDGETS  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE,  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  and 
FOREST  SERVICE-4  April  1995 

Mr  Chauman  and  Members  of  ihe  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  testimony  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  the 
association  of  wildlife  professionals  dedicated  to  excellence  in  wildlife  stewardship  through  science  and  education. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

General  CommentsThe  Wildlife  Society  is  concerned  about  proposed  cuts  in  the  scientific  and  research  programs  of  the  Depanment  of  the 
Interior  The  NBS  now  houses  most  of  the  science,  research,  and  monitoring  capabilities  of  Interior's  land  management  agencies.  It  is  critical 
that  these  fiinctions  continue 

Scientific  information  is  enormously  important  to  the  management  of  the  nation's  public  lands    The  Department  of  the  Interior's  land  management 
agencies  hold  public  lands  m  trust  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States    These  agencies,  which  uiclude  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Umted  Stales  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  manage  an  array  of  lands  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  water  quality, 
grazmg.  mimng,  wilderness,  resource  conservauon.  naWre  study,  hunting,  fishmg  and  other  recreation.  Scientific  information  is  necessary  for  the 
sound  stewardship  of  natural  resources  and  contributes  to  balance  in  public  land  management 

Many  issues  under  the  Intenor's  authonty  affect  private,  as  well  as  public,  lands    Skilled  managers  and  sound  scientific  information  are  cnucal  to 
fontned  decision  making  regarding  issues  such  as  1 )  mitigating  the  effects  of  contaminants  on  wildlife  populations  such  as  that  of  DDT  on  bald 
-dgles  and  peregrine  falcons;2)  determiiung  management  prescriptions  to  unprove  forest  and  rangeland  health,  3)  settmg  appropriate  fish  and 
wildlife  harvest  levels,  4)  protectmg  uiuque  habitats  and  rare  species,  and  5)  helpmg  citizens  achieve  their  land  management  goals  consistent 
with  conservation  needs. 

The  Wildlife  Society  recognizes  that  to  achieve  excellence  in  management,  we  must  achieve  excellence  m  science,  fu-st.  To  maintam  healthy 
wildlife  populations  while  providmg  for  a  variety  of  other  uses,  management  programs  must  be  based  on  results  of  quality  scientific  invesugations 
that  produce  objective,  relevant  information  Scientists  are  needed  to  identily  and  analyze  alternative  management  options  for  consideration  by 
policy  makers    If  the  science  budget  of  the  Interior  land  management  agencies  is  stnpped,  the  ability  of  its  managers  to  cany  out  their  crucial 
duties  will  be  jeopardized 

State/Federal  Partnenhips  The  NBS  is  actively  seekmg  to  expand  and  improve  current  partnership  arrangements  vnth  federal  and  sute 
agencies  To  contmue  this  development.  The  Wildlife  Society  recommends  that  the  NBS  mclude  sUte  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  as  well  as 
scientific  and  professional  societies,  m  setting  its  science  agenda 

Re«areh:Research  on  ecosystems  provides  mformation  about  natural  communities  that  will  be  used  for  conservation  of  plant  and  animal 
resources  TWS  supports  FY  1996  ftmdmg  for  the  research  area  of  Ecosystems  at  $52  377  million.  However,  an  mcrease  m  emphasis  on 
ecosystem  research  should  not  result  in  the  neglect  of  the  applied  research  program  that  is  responsive  to  land  management  needs 

TWS  supports  the  Adminisu-ation's  request  for  $18  326  million  for  the  research  area  of  Species  Bioloyv.  $  1 3  874  million  for  the  research  area  of 
Population  Dynamics,  and  contmumg  support  at  the  FY  95  level  m  the  areas  of  Migratory  Game  Birds,  Endangered  St«:ies.  and  Wildlife 
Disease 

Cooperative  Research  Units  Fundmg  for  Cooperative  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Research  Umts  should  be  mcreased  to  $17  million.  This  program 
provides  the  natural  resources  management  community  with  a  high  quality  scientific  basis  for  making  decisions,  and  with  highly  trained 
professionals  to  help  unplement  them 

■  he  Wildlife  Society  support  $500.000  to  create  two  new  cooperative  research  units  after  existing  Units  are  fulW  staffed  and  fiinded. 
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TWS  recommends  Ihat  $4  million  be  allocaled  for  implemenlalion  of  Ihe  Gap  Analysis  prop-am    This  program  is  important  m  locatmg  species 
••nd  habitats  that  are  not  currenlly  protected 

Infonnalion  Transfer  TWS  strongly  supports  funding  for  the  Wildlife  Review,  a  cnlical  publication  for  wildlife  professionals 

TWS  supports  an  increase  of  $2  162  million  for  a  total  of  $16  536  million  for  information  transfer  activities  m  cooperation  with  slate  programs 
This  effort  will  help  standardize  information  and  provide  consistent  data  nation  wide 

Facilities  Operations-Paluient  The  NBS'  bird  banduig  and  bu-d  research  laboratory  at  Patuxent  is  cntical  to  the  multi-government  and  non- 
t  Partners  m  Flight  effort    TWS  recommends  conlinuin;!  support  at  the  FY  95  level 


Inventor}'  and  Monitoring  TWS  supports  the  Administj  ation's  request  for  $400,000  for  ecological  classification  and  contribution  to  the 
National  Hierarchical  Framework  of  Ecological  Umts  that  is  coordinated  among  all  affected  agencies 

Conclusion  TWS  generally  supports  the  Admmistralions  NBS  budget  request  for  FY  1996    TWS  is  concerned,  however,  about  impending  large 
cuts    Strong  science  programs  within  the  Department  of  Intenor  are  critical  to  sound  management  of  our  natural  resources    We  urge  you  to 
continue  support  for  the  scientific  foundation  for  natural  resource  management 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  pleased  generally  with  proposed  budgets  for  wildlife-related  programs  withm  the  President's  FWS  FY  1996  budget 
However,  there  are  several  areas  that  requu^e  additional  fundmg  to  enable  the  FWS  to  successfully  accomplish  its  goals  and  statutory 
requirements 

Wildlife  Diversity  Programs  The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  admimstration's  request  of  $1  million  for  the  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
Appreciation  Fund  (established  by  the  Partnerships  for  Wildlife  Act  of  1993)     The  Act  establishes  a  formal  partnership  between  the  FWS,  stale 
wildlife  agencies,  and  private  orgamzations  to  cooperatively  miliate  wildlife  and  appreciation  projects    Of  particular  importance  are  habitats  and 
species  that  are  declmmg    Sufficient  fundmg  now  may  prevent  future  listings  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 

i  Grants  to  States  program  was  not  slated  for  liindmg  in  the  admimstration's  proposal    The  Wildlil'e  Society  recommends  strongly  that  the 
program  receive  its  liill  appropriation  of  $5  million    The  program  should  provide  grants  to  states  to  assist  them  m  the  development  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  wildlife  conservation  programs   This  wise  mvestment  will  help  avoid  future  crises  while  providmg  important 
educational  and  recreational  opportumties  for  all  Amencans 

Endangered  Species  The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  President's  request  for  $38  milhon  for  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  The 
Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  establishes  grants  to  states  to  assist  the  FWS  m  its  work  to  recover  endangered  and  threatened  species, 
and  to  momtor  the  status  of  candidate  and  recovered  species  The  additional  fundmg  is  needed  to  support  state  recovery  actions  and  for  habitat 
tians    We  also  support  the  President's  proposed  funding  for  listmg,  consultation,  and  recovery 


Wetlands:  The  admmisU-ation's  proposed  fundmg  for  the  North  Amencan  Wetlands  Fund  is  $  1 2  050  million    The  Wildlife  Society  recommends 
that  the  fiind  be  increased  to  the  fiill  authonzation  level  of  $20  million    This  fund  provides  grant  to  support  mtemational  wetlands  conservation 
Cntena  established  under  the  North  Amencan  Wetland  Conservation  Act  encourage  pnvate-public  cost-shanng  projects  for  the  purpose  of 
protectmg  and  managmg  wetland  habitats  for  migratory  bu^ds  and  other  wetland  wildlife  m  Canada.  Mcmco  and  the  U  S    The  tremendous 
success  of  this  program  in  generating  in  excess  of  a  2  1  match  from  non-federal  sources  plus  the  acreage  secured  warrant  its  full  appropnation 
TWS  also  supports  $20  million  for  the  wetland  restoration  component  of  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  Program 


Migratorj-  Bird  Management  The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  administration's  funding  of  Migratory  Bird  Management  at  $16  01 1  million, 
but  suggests  a  $2  million  increase  m  funding  for  the  migralon'  game  bird  program,  from  $7  77 1  to  $9  77 1  million    Although  the  game  bird 
management  program  has  been  extremely  successful,  additional  resources  are  required  to  address  more  complex  national  and  mtemational 
han.  est  management  questions  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  populations  of  migratory  game  bu-ds  for  fiiture  generations    Several  areas  have  been 
identified  as  requiring  additional  resources  survey  and  momtonng  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  of  Canada  and  Russia  for  shared  populations  of 
game  birds,  improving  existing  operational  survey  programs,  and  expanding  information  on  webless  migratory  game  birds 

The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  administration's  request  for  $4  739  million  for  migratory  nongame  birds,  which  includes  the  Partners  in  Flight 
■gram  funding  level  at  $1  918  million  The  migrator>'  nongame  bird  program  focuses  on  the  following  conscn.  ing  species  assemblages  rather 
j1  individual  species,  protecting  areas  of  high  diversity  and  density,  preserving  or  restonng  cntical,  declining  or  vulnerable  habitats,  and 
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cooperaling  with  the  public  and  pnvaie  sector  lo  protect  sites  that  support  species  otherwise  at  nsk 

The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  admimslration's  funding  proposal  for  the  North  Amencan  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  office,  at  t2  61 2 


The  operation  of  refuges,  which  includes  habitat  management,  fish  and  wildlife  population  management,  public  use  i 
resource  protection  and  cooperative  programs,  is  slated  for  $149  332  million  m  the  FY  1996  budget    The  Wildlife  Society  supports  this  a 


The  administration's  refuge  maintenance  request  of  $20  226  million  is  insulTicient  due  to  the  enormous  maintenance  backlog  of  $39lmillion 
The  Wildlife  Society  recommends  an  increase  m  maintenance  funding  of  $6  986  million  to  match  the  1995  funding 

National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation:The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  Admimstralion's  request  of  $5  million  lo  Hind  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation    The  Foundation's  funds  leverage  matching  money  from  slate  and  private  sources  to  support  many  innovative  wildlife 
conservation  program 

Conclusion  The  Wildlife  Society  generally  supports  the  administration's  FY  1996  budget  for  the  Umted  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but 
recommends  some  strategic  increases  to  ensure  the  responsible  stewardship  of  wildlife    Increases  are  recommended  for  the  following  areas 
Grants  to  Stales.  North  American  Wetlands  Fund.  Migratory  Game  Birds,  and  refiige  operations  and  mamtenance    The  Service  should  be  careful 
to  ensure  an  adequate  professional  staff  to  address  ecosystem  management  in  the  F  WS 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMEt>nr 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  pleased  with  the  overall  mcrease  m  the  BLM  budget    However,  there  are  several  areas  that  require  additional  emphasis 
and  fundmg  in  order  to  ensure  effective  management  of  wildlife  resources  on  BLM  land 

General  Comments  The  Wildlife  Society  is  concerned  that  the  proposed  change  m  budget  structure  to  accommodate  an  ecosystem  approach 
does  not  provide  adequate  cccountability    Changes  in  budget  structure  should  onlv  be  implemented  if  measures  are  taken  lo  assure  thai 
quantifiable  performance  measures  for  wildlife  management  programs  are  incorporated 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management  The  adminisu-alion  proposal  of  $20  073  million  for  wildlife  habitat  management  is  not  adequate  lo  address  Ihe 

•nificant  needs  on  the  270  million  acres  of  land  thai  is  administered  by  Ihe  BLM    TWS  suggests  a  mmunum  of  $27  million  for  this  program 
-iCa    The  mam  objective  of  the  wildlife  management  program  has  been  lo  implement  Ihe  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  strategic  plan    TWS 
recommends  that  this  plan  be  clearly  mteeraled  into  the  BLM  ecos^stem  management  plans  thai  are  bemg  developed 

Thi^atened  and  Endangered  Species  The  FY  1996  proposed  funding  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  is  $18  4 
in\ohes  recover)'  actions  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  lo  assure  that  activities  on  BLM  lands  do  not  jeopardize  I 
or  habilat    TWS  recommends  at  least  $24  million  to  meet  identified  opportunities  for  this  area 

Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands  The  Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands  appropnation  provides  money  for  the  management  of  revested 
railroad  land,  which  is  being  managed  for  permanent  forest  production   The  FY  1 996  fundmg  request  for  O  and  C  Lands  Resources  Management 
IS  $78  222  million,  an  increase  of  $6  26  million  from  FY  1995    TWS  supports  Ihe  admimslration's  proposal  lo  increase  resource  management 
fundmg  for  O  and  C  Grant  Lands  with  greater  emphasis  on  wildlife  and  fishenes  conservalion 

Rangeland  Reform  The  Wildlife  Society  recommends  and  increase  of  $5  3  million  for  a  total  of  $14  5  million  to  implement  rangeland  reform 
TWS  urges  strong  standards  and  guidelines  and  increased  monitonng  efforts,  as  necessary    In  addition.  TWS  supports  contmued  efforts  to 
improve  npanan  habitat  and  the  commencement  of  scientifically  based  efforts  lo  restore  upland  habitats    However,  funds  for  rangeland  reform 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  wildlife  habitat  budget  at  the  expense  of  wildlife  management  needs 

Conclusion  The  Wildlife  Society  supports  Ihe  overall  increase  in  the  BLM  budget,  ycl  recommends  mcreasing  funds  to  wildlife  habitat  and 
llshencs  management,  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and  rangeland  reform   Finally,  TWS  urges  that  any  change  m  budget  structure  mclude 
adequate  accountabilily  i 


FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Wildlife  Society  (TWS)  recommends  increases  in  several  areas  lo  su-englhen  the  wildlife  program  withm  the  Forest  Service 

Wildlife  Management  The  President's  budget  proposes  $28  5  million  for  Ihe  Get  Wild  program  in  FY  1996    TWS  recommends  an  increase  ol 

3  million,  for  a  total  of  $38  5  million    This  funding  level  is  still  well  below  the  $83  6  million  in  wildlife  management  opportunities  identified 
in  forest  plans    There  are  1 1  emphasis  areas  of  wildlife  management  within  the  Get  Wild  program  thai  focus  on  partnerships,  habitat  protection. 


public  enjoymenl,  and  habitat  improvement  for  particular  wildlife  species,  groups  of  species,  or  special  habitats    Increased  funds  are  especially 
needed  for  the  following  program  areas.  Ecosystem  Management/Restoration  and  Special  Habiuts.  Neotropical  Migratory  Bird  ConservaUon 
(Partners  in  Flight),  and  Wetland  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  fTakiny  WingV 

~hr«at<ned.  Endangered  and  Sensitive  Species:  The  Every  Species  Counts  program  (threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species 
.nanagement)  is  slated  for  $3 1  million  in  the  FY  19%  budget  proposal    TWS  recommends  increasing  fiinding  for  this  program  to  t40  million 
The  Forest  Service  manages  habitat  for  over  265  threatened  and  endangered  species,  as  well  as  2,300  species  which  have  been  identified  as 
sensitive  by  regional  foresters    There  are  urgent  needs  for  additional  funding  in  the  following  areas:  recovery  of  listed  species,  the  prevention  of 
ftiture  species  lisUng,  and  rare  plant  protection  and  management  TWS  requests  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  management  of  the  followng 
species  of  terrestrial  wildlife:  Mexican  spotted  owl,  willow  Hycatcher.  red  cockaded  woodpeclcer.  gnzzly  bear.  California  spotted  owl,  nonhem 
and  queen  charlotte  island  goshawk,  and  marbled  murrelet 

Range  Managemenl  The  admimstration  is  requesting  $43  5  million  for  range  management  for  FY  19%,  an  increase  of  almost  $25  million 
over  FY  1995  enacted  funds   TWS  supports  this  increase  due  to  the  importance  of  implementmg  rangeland  reform    Proper  management  of 
rangeland  enhances  ecosystems  that  are  important  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habitat,  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  recreauon 
opportunities    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  restoration  of  npanan  areas  and  monitoring  of  range  conditions 

Forest  Environment  Research  The  Forest  Environment  Research  program  provides  knowledge,  techmques  and  strategies  needed  to  manage 
and  protect  forest,  rangeland  and  aquaUc  ecosystems  The  adnunistration's  FY  19%  budget  request  for  Forest  Environment  Research  is  $41  103 
million  with  only  $  1 3  680  for  wildlife,  rare  plants  and  commumues  research  For  FY  %.  TWS  recommends  that  the  Wildlife.  Rare  Plants  and 
Commimities  program  be  funded  at  $  1 5  million  TWS  recommends  that  this  resources  be  allocated  for  the  following  specific  research  program 
focuses:  threatened  and  endangered  species,  neotropical  migratory  birds,  forest  carnivores,  forest  raptors,  and  native  praine  fauna  Research  on 
threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species  is  especially  important  to  make  fiiture  legislation  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  unnecessary 

State  and  Private  Forestry  The  cooperative  state  and  pnvate  forestry  program  provides  assistance  to  aid  m  the  management  and  protection  of 
forest  resources  on  state,  urban,  and  private  lands  to  meet  domestic  and  mtemational  demands  for  goods  and  services   Fifty-mne  percent  of  the 
Nation's  commercial  forest  land  is  m  nonmdustnal  private  ownership   The  proper  management  of  these  lands  will  ensure  the  future  availability  of 
natural  resources   TWS  recommends  emphasis  on  the  following  program  areas:  the  Forest  Legacy  program.  Forest  Stewardship,  and  the  Urban 


VS  supports  the  President's  request  of  $10  million  for  the  Forest  Legacy  program.  This  amount  would  provide  a  contmued  base  of  support  for 
JUS  mnovative  program  that  protects  pnvate  forest  lands  threatened  by  conversion  to  non-forest  uses. 

The  Wildlife  Society  supports  the  Administrations  budget  request  of  $28  million  for  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program   This  mcrease  of 
$9  1 37  million  over  1 996  base  will  allow  the  USPS  to  support  the  effective  cooperative  relationship  which  has  formed  between  landowners  and 
resource  managers   This  program  should  encourage  a  landscape-based  perspective  when  planiung  for  multiple  benefits  of  forests  on  pnvate 
lands 

TWS  supports  the  President's  request  of  $29  million  for  urban  and  community  forestry   The  Initiative  assists  the  federal  government  m 
responding  to  the  needs  of  people  m  urban  areas  and  provides  federal  resources  to  protect,  mamum,  and  manage  trees,  forests,  and  related  naniral 
resources  in  and  around  cities  and  commumties 

Budget  Structure  and  Reorganbuition:  The  Wildlife  Society  is  concerned  that  the  proposed  change  m  budget  structure  to  accommodate  an 
ecosystem  approach  must  provide  adequate  accountability   Changes  should  only  be  implemented  if  measures  are  taken  to  assure  that 
accoimtabilitv  and  performance  for  ecosN'stem  programs  can  be  measured  and  reported  to  the  public. 

The  Forest  Service  has  embraced  the  administration's  goal  to  reinvent  government  and  is  undergoing  a  reorganization  effort  Wildlife  programs 
must  be  given  significant  emphasis  m  reorgaiuzation  efforts  TWS  is  concerned  about  reorganization,  where  wildlife  programs  are  placed  under 
a  broad  naniral  resources  program  with  little  de-emphasis  on  wildlife  management   Any  reorganization  effort  must  provide  equitable  wildlife 


Conclusion  Sound  scientific  management  of  our  nation's  natural  resources  is  a  responsibility  that  must  be  addressed  each  year  in  the  federal 
budget  to  ensure  the  susiainability  and  good  stewardship  of  federal  natural  resources   TWS  recommends  appropnation  uicreases  for  the 
following  Forest  Ser\icc  program  areas  Get  Wild.  Threatened,  Endangered  and  Sensitive  Species,  and  Forest  Environment  Research 
Additionally.  TWS  urges  that  Forest  Service  reorganization  efforts  give  increased  emphasis  to  wildlife  conservation  with  clear  accountability  to 
'he  public 

1  hank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  wildlife  professionals 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

BRUCE  D.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  SOCIETY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOL- 
OGY 

Mr.  BuNN.  Bruce  Smith  with  the  Society  for  American  Archaeol- 
ogy. 

Welcome. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Bruce  Smith.  I'm  an  archeologist  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  today  I  ap- 
pear before  you  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, but  as  president  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology. 

On  behalf  of  the  SAA,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  commit- 
tee for  your  continuing  leadership  in  supporting  the  study,  inter- 
pretation, and  protection  of  America's  archeological  heritage.  The 
Society  for  American  Archaeology  is  an  international  organization 
with  more  than  5,500  members  working  in  government  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  the  private  sector.  The  SAA  was 
founded  in  1934,  the  year  before  the  enactment  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935,  and  for  more  than  six  decades  we  have  shared 
the  vision  and  commitment  of  Congress  in  maintaining  historic 
preservation  as  a  national  objective  for  the  inspiration  and  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  SAA's  written  testimony  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  pro- 
vides a  detailed  set  of  recommendations.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
mention  some  of  these  today  in  order  to  highlight  a  number  of  criti- 
cally important  heritage  programs  carried  out  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  the  leadership  role  in  the  preser- 
vation and  interpretation  of  our  Nation's  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites.  The  NPS  also  manages  the  historic  preservation  fund  and  co- 
ordinates the  Federal  archeological  program.  Within  the  National 
Park  Service,  I  would  like  to  underscore  three  very  important  un- 
dertakings and  offer  our  support  for  funding  appropriations. 

First,  the  SAA  supports  the  Curational  Services  Division  alloca- 
tion of  $2.4  million.  Many  existing  archeological  collections, 
records,  and  reports  are  presently  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay. 
Without  adequate  funding,  a  major  component  of  our  national  her- 
itage is  seriously  at  risk. 

Second,  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  requests  that  the 
Fiscal  Year  appropriation  for  the  Archeological  Assistance  Division 
of  the  NPS  be  maintained  without  any  reductions  from  the  1995 
appropriated  level  of  $1.84  million.  The  Archeological  Assistance 
Division  provides  unique  and  essential  services.  It  develops  and 
maintains  the  national  archeological  database,  assist  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  archeological  re- 
sources, promotes  public  education  and  outreach  programs  at  the 
national,  State,  and  local  levels,  and  cooperates  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  and  law  enforcement  officials  to  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  archeological  sites. 

And  recognizing  the  important  role  of  the  National  Park  Service 
rangers  and  the  protection  of  the  archeological  heritage  of  our 
country,  the  SAA  recommends  that  the  committee  maintain  the 
special  funds  appropriated  last  year  in  the  amount  of  $650,000. 

Turning  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  protection  and  management  of  more  than  5  million 
cultural  sites,  we  support  the  administration's  request  for  $12.62 
million  for  cultural  resource  programs  in  the  BLM. 

Within  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  SAA  also  strongly 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  specific  cultural  resources  line  item 
supported  by  at  least  $3  million  in  base  program  funds.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  remains  one  of  the  few 
land  management  agencies  without  such  line  item  funding  for  its 
cultural  resource  program. 

We  also  support  the  administration's  request  of  $18.53  million 
for  the  heritage  program  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  which  man- 
ages millions  of  acres  of  land  that  contain  thousands  of  archeologi- 
cal sites  and  hundreds  of  historic  properties. 

The  SAA  also  recognizes  the  essential  and  central  role  played  by 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  in  advising  Congress 
and  the  President  on  national  historic  and  preservation  issues.  We 
strongly  support  funding  at  $3,063  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Finally,  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  supports  the 
$100,000  level  of  funding  requested  in  support  of  ICOMOS.  The 
U.S  Committee  of  the  International  Council  on  Monuments  and 
Sites  is  the  designated  nongovernmental  group  to  assist  the  World 
Heritage  Convention  Committee  on  cultural  heritage  matters,  and 
it  is  through  support  for  ICOMOS  that  the  National  Park  Service 
fulfills  its  leadership  role  in  international  preservation  through 
programs  in  education  and  public  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Society  for  American  Archeology  believes  that 
safeguarding  and  illuminating  the  archeological  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion is  important.  We  must  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect  archeo- 
logical resources  from  being  eroded  through  simple  neglect. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  the  Society 
for  American  Archeology,  and  I  welcome  any  questions  that  you 
might  have. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  FY  1996  REQUESTS 

•  National  Park  Service:  $3  million  for  NAGPRA  grants. 

•  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  $12,620  million  for  cultural  resource  programs. 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  $3  million  for  cultural  resource  programs. 

•  Historic  Preservation  Fund:  $43.0  million. 

•  Forest  Service:  $18,527  million  for  the  heritage  program. 

•  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation:  $3,063  million. 

•  US/ICOMOS:  $100,000  for  interaational  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  (SAA)  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  subcommittee  and  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  your  interest,  support,  and 
leadership,  which  have  contributed  to  the  research,  interpretation,  and  protection  of  America's 
archaeological  heritage. 

SAA  is  an  international  organization  with  more  than  5,500  members  representing  student,  avocational,  and 
professional  archaeologists  working  in  a  variety  of  settings  including  government  agencies,  colleges  and 
universities,  museums,  and  the  private  sector.    Since  its  inception  in  1934,  SAA  has  endeavored  to 
stimulate  interest  and  research  in  American  archaeology;  advocate  and  aid  in  the  conservation  of 
archaeological  resources;  encourage  public  access  to  and  appreciation  of  archaeology;  oppose  all  looting  of 
sites  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  looted  archaeological  materials;  and  serve  as  a  bond  among  those 
interested  in  the  archaeology  of  the  Americas. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  established  that  "it  is  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for  public  use  historic 
sites,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national  significance  for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."   With  the  enactment  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act,  Congress  determined  that  historic 
preservation  is  a  national  objective,  and  SAA  will  not  support  any  effort  that  would  weaken  this 
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congressional  commitment  or  jeopardize  the  ability  of  federal  agencies  to  continue  this  mandate. 

SAA  has  had  a  long  and  productive  partnership  with  several  federal  agencies  to  conserve  and  promote  the 
nation's  cultural  resources,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  partnership  that  SAA  offers  the  following  testimony. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  manages  76  million  acres  with  units  in  49  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    NPS  has  the  leadership  role  in  preserving  and 
interpreting  the  nation's  historic  and  prehistoric  sites,  as  well  as  managing  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
(HPF)  and  coordinating  the  federal  archaeological  program.   SAA  supports  the  following: 

National  Recreation  and  Preserration  Program 

•  Curation  —  SAA  supports  the  Curatorial  Services  Division  allocation  of  $2.4  million.   The  funding 
will  allow  NPS  staff  to  continue  to  catalog  and  assess  28  million  objects  and  11,800  linear  feet  of 
archives  in  NPS's  collection,  develop  park  collection  management  plans,  and  produce  new 
automated  cataloging  procedures. 

•  Departmental  Museum  Property  Program  —  SAA  supports  the  administration's  request  for 
$500,000  and  two  FTEs  to  improve  the  curation  abilities  of  all  Interior  agencies. 

•  Historic  Preservation  Fund  —  SAA  supports  the  preservation  community's  commitment  to  the 
HPF  program  at  $43  million. 

•  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  —  SAA  requests  that  the  comminee 
increase  the  grants  funding  under  NAGPRA  from  the  $2,296  million  requested  by  the  administration 
to  $3  million. 

•  Archeological  Assistance  Division  —  SAA  recognizes  the  unique  role  and  important  work  of  the 
AAD,  including  producing  archaeological  technical  and  progranmiatic  publications,  assisting  other 
agencies  through  program  development  and  training,  promoting  public  education,  and  implementing 
regulations  related  to  archaeology  and  archaeological  resources.    SAA  requests  that  the  AAD  FY'96 
funding  level  be  maintained  without  any  reductions  from  the  FY'95  level. 

Operation  of  the  National  Park  Service — Law  Enforcement 

SAA  appreciates  the  important  role  of  the  NPS  rangers  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
archaeological  heritage  of  our  country.    To  continue  this  important  work,  much  of  which  involves  months 
of  undercover  investigation,  SAA  urges  the  committee  to  maintain  the  special  funds  appropriated  last  year 
in  the  amount  of  $650,000.    Law  enforcement  programs  and  efforts  must  not  be  compromised  by  allowing 
the  diversion  of  specially  appropriated  funds  to  other  programs  or  to  make  up  for  downsizing  costs. 

Law  enforcement  personnel  must  be  allowed  to  focus  on  enforcement  activities  on  a  full-time  basis  and  not 
be  assigned  to  collateral  duties.    This  is  inefficient  and  takes  them  away  from  fully  committing  their  time 
and  energies  to  protecting  the  public  and  the  resources.    SAA  urges  the  committee  to  direct  NPS  to 
maintain  top-level  leadership  roles  for  rangers  (with  strong  park-level  law  enforcement  backgrounds)  at  the 
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Washington  Office,  and  at  regional  and  system-support  office  levels,  to  provide  law  enforcement 
oordination  nationally.    This  provides  important  leadership,  program  development,  and  policy  guidance  in 
support  of  field  operations.    Only  with  a  strong  central  ranger  presence  will  NPS's  cultural  resource  law 
enforcement  efforts  continue  to  be  successful. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  manages  the  nation's  largest  public  land  area  with  more  than  5 
million  cultural  sites.    The  agency  faces  a  huge  backlog  of  inventories,  management  plans,  stabilization 
projects,  interpretive  projects  and  collections  management  projects.    SAA  supports  the  administration's 
request  for  $12,620  million  for  cultural  resource  programs. 

In  addition,  SAA  requests  that  the  committee  consider  the  following  for  law  enforcement; 

•  Restore  $5  million  to  BLM  that  was  reduced  in  FY'94  budget  and  mandate  those  dollars  be  used  for 
cultural  resource  protection. 

•  Preserve  law  enforcement  funding  and  ensure  that  it  be  used  as  directed  by  Congress.    Funds  should 
not  be  combined  with  other  program  funding.   When  funds  are  commingled,  BLM  state  directors 
can  make  arbitrary  and  potentially  damaging  decisions  that  reduce  resources  meant  for  law 
enforcement  priorities. 

•  Establish  a  distinct  law  enforcement  function.    By  keeping  the  law  enforcement  function  as  a  whole 
and  not  dividing  it  among  state  offices,  BLM  will  continue  to  have  a  consistent,  effective  program. 

•  Ensure  that  BLM  law  enforcement  mandates  are  met  and  not  delegated  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

•  Ensure  that  any  suspected  or  alleged  violation  of  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  is 
properly  investigated  and  referred  to  the  Justice  Department. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  recognizes  cultural  resource  management  as  a  program  area  needing 
greater  attention.    Yet,  FWS  remains  one  of  the  few  land  managing  agencies  without  line  item  funding  for 
its  cultural  resource  program.    Less  than  1%  of  the  Refuge  System's  90  million  acres  have  been  surveyed 
to  identify  significant  sites.    These  are  areas  with  high  potential  for  archaeological  sites.    An  increased 
emphasis  on  inventories  and  resource  protection  is  needed.    If  FWS  is  to  meet  its  legal  requirements  and 
the  objectives  stated  in  Refuges  2003,  at  least  $3  million  in  base  program  funds  and  a  specific  cultural 
resources  line  item  are  needed  to  address  program  areas.    Work  should  include  a  comprehensive  refuge 
survey,  improvements  in  archaeological  and  museum  collections  management,  site  stabilization  at  highly 
erodible  refuges,  site  testing,  and  evaluation  of  historic  strucmres  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Forest  Service  manages  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  contain  thousands  of  archaeological  sites  and 
hundreds  of  historic  properties.    SAA  supports  the  administrations 's  request  of  $18,527  million  for  the 
Forest  Service  Heritage  Program.    SAA  recognizes  that  programs  such  as  Passport  in  Time  cultivate  public 
support  for  the  protection  and  interpretation  of  cultural  heriuge  on  Forest  Service  lands,  and  that  with  them 
the  Forest  Service  is  addressing  broader  compliance  issues  including  protection  and  public  education.    SAA 
also  recognizes  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  bring  the  processes  of  historic  preservation  in  line  with 
ecosystem  management. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (ACHP)  plays  an  essential  role  in  our  country's  historic 
preservation  system.    The  role  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  to  advise  the  president  and  Congress  on  national 
historic  and  preservation  issues.    SAA  requests  that  the  ACHP  be  funded  at  $3,063  million  for  FY'96. 

U.S.  COMMITTEE/INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  MONUMENTS  AND  SITES 

The  1980  amendments  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  called  for  the  NPS  to  have  a  leadership 
role  in  international  preservation  through  programs  in  education  and  public  information.    The  U.S. 
Committee/International  Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites  (ICOMOS)  is  the  designated  non-governmental 
group  to  assist  the  World  Heritage  Convention  Committee  on  cultural  heritage  matters.    To  fulfill  the 
requirements  and  promote  cultural  heritage  worldwide,  the  SAA  supports  the  amount  of  $100,000  for 
US/ICOMOS.   These  funds  are  used  for  the  World  Heritage  Convention,  developing  and  producing 
educational  materials,  enhancing  public  awareness  through  interpretation,  publications  and  exhibits,  hosting 
visitors,  responding  to  inquiries  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  conducting  the  summer  intern 
program,  importing  and  exporting  preservation  techniques,  and  serving  as  the  Secretariat  for  the  ICOMOS 
International  Committee  on  Cultural  Heritage. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  SAA  believes  that  protecting  the  archaeological  heritage  of  our  nation  is  important.   We 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  precious  archaeological  resources  from  being  eroded  through  simple 
neglect.    The  programs  that  I  have  mentioned  also  provide  jobs,  encourage  recreation,  and  improve 
education.   Congress  has  mandated  that  federal  agencies  must  address  these  issues.    It  is  only  through  the 
continued  support  of  this  committee  that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  congressionally  mandated 
requirements  and  ftjifill  the  trust  placed  in  them  by  the  American  people. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

WITNESSES 

CINDY  BOWEN,  CHAIRPERSON,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LAND 

PAYMENTS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 
JEFFREY  ARNOLD,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Mr.  BUNN.  We're  going  to  have  to  recess  for  a  vote,  and  then  next 
will  be  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  Cindy  Bowen. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  BuNN.  I'm  sorry  for  the  delay.  We  had  a  series  of  votes. 

Cindy  Bowen  from  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

Ms.  Bowen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BuNN.  And  I'll  just  remind — obviously,  we're  quite  a  bit  be- 
hind. If  you  can  be  as — if  everyone  can  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we 
will  enter  the  full  testimony  in  the  record,  and  abbreviate  what  you 
can. 

Ms.  Bowen.  Okay.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Cindy  Bowen.  I'm 
a  commissioner  from  Montrose  County,  Colorado,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  as  its  chair  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Land  Pa3rments.  And  with  me  today  is  Jeff  Arnold,  also 
from  the  National  Association  of  Counties.  He's  also  a  native  Ore- 
gonian. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Welcome. 

Ms.  Bowen.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  holding  the  hearing  today 
on  the  appropriations  bill  which  contains  one  of  the  NACo's  top  pri- 
orities, the  funding  for  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  program.  We 
have  a  distinct  interest  in  the  PILT  program  because  there  are 
1,789  counties  and  49  States  that  receive  PILTs,  and  for  those 
counties  PILT  is  a  very  crucial  source  of  revenue. 

The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  calls  for  $114  million 
for  the  PILT  program.  However,  full  funding  of  the  phased-in  au- 
thorization would  be  $121  million.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  mil- 
lion is  the  figure  we  are  requesting  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

This  legislation  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  a  78-to-20  vote 
in  the  Senate  and  by  a  majority  voice  vote  in  the  House.  In  watch- 
ing the  October  7th  floor  debate,  I  admire  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  fought  for  fair  compensation  in  counties  that  provide  services 
on  public  lands,  especially  the  testimony  given  by  members  on  this 
committee. 

Congress  Kolbe  who  stated,  "This  is  a  bill  that  is  long  overdue. 
This  is  not  a  handout.  This  is  not  an  entitlement.  This  is  because 
the  Federal  Government  retains  the  ownership  for  more  than  100 
years  of  these  lands  and  requires  counties  to  maintain  basic  serv- 
ices. This  is  a  payment  for  those  services,  and  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility as  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  our  fair  share." 

Congressman  Taylor  who  stated:  "This  is  not  a  western  issue. 
One-third  of  my  district  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
body  has  placed  on  these  counties  a  series  of  mandates.  Every- 
where we  look  there  is  an  additional  mandate  being  placed  on 
counties.  We've  taken  their  other  revenue.  We've  said  they  can't 
harvest  timber.  They  can't  mine.  They  can't  graze.  In  fact,  there's 
a  big  sign  on  our  public  lands  that  says.  Thou  shalt  not  do  any- 
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thing  on  publicly-owned  lands,'  and,  consequently,  they're  deprived 
of  the  revenues  that  usually  come  in.  Unless  we  allow  the  increases 
we  are  talking  about,  we  are  mandating  costs  to  these  counties  and 
sending  them  further  and  further  behind." 

Congressman  Skeen  who  stated,  'The  authorization  of  PILT  has 
been  at  the  same  level  since  1976.  These  payments  are  now  worth 
less  than  one-half  of  their  original  value  when  they  are  adjusted 
for  inflation.  I  believe  it's  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  make  full  restitution." 

We  thank  you  for  the  passage  of  S.  455  and  now  ask  that  you 
work  for  it  and  follow  through  on  the  first  level  of  funding  of  the 
five-year  phase-in  at  $121  million.  Why  are  we  coming  before  this 
subcommittee  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  PILT  appropriation  at  a 
time  when  all  levels  of  government  are  concerned  about  the  Fed- 
eral deficit?  Simply  equity.  This  is  a  classic  example  of  an  under- 
funded mandate  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  home  State  of  Colorado  is  34  percent  publicly 
owned;  Utah,  64;  Nevada,  82  percent;  California,  61;  New  Mexico, 
33;  Oregon,  48;  Idaho,  64.  Even  10  percent  of  Arkansas  and  10  per- 
cent of  Florida  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  trans- 
lates into  hundreds  of  counties  that  come  close  to  being  totally 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and  not  subject 
to  local  taxation. 

How  do  we  use  these  funds?  NACo  surveys  have  shown  that 
counties  identify  four  priority  areas  where  PILT  funds  are  allo- 
cated: road  maintenance,  law  enforcement,  search-and-rescue  oper- 
ations, and  other  emergency  services.  All  these  activities  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  use  of  public  lands  by  citizens. 

In  my  county,  approximately  85  percent  of  our  Fiscal  Year  1994 
PILT  allocation  is  allocated  to  law  enforcement  and  search-and-res- 
cue operations.  In  Colorado  we  are  further  squeezed  by  a  property 
tax  limitation  measure  that  places  an  immediate  cap  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  Those  constraints  make  the  PILT  payment  even  more 
critical. 

How  can  the  administration's  budget,  which  calls  for  $114  mil- 
lion for  PILT,  be  increased  to  $121  million,  as  authorized?  It's  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  setting  priorities.  We  do  it  every  day  with  our  coun- 
ty budgets.  I  would  suggest  that  the  additional  $7  million  could 
come  from  a  variety  of  areas.  For  example,  reducing  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  and  eliminating  duplication  of  services  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  government  could  provide  $50  million  over  a  three- 
year  time  frame. 

Another  example  is  the  Interior  Department's  land  acquisition 
budget.  It  is  currently  proposed  to  be  over  $240  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996.  A  reduction  of  just  10  percent  could  completely  fund  the 
PILT  five-year  increase.  It  seems  to  me  that  counties  helping  to 
take  care  of  Federal  lands  that  you  already  own  would  be  a  higher 
priority  than  acquiring  more  Federal  land.  These  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

Simply  stated,  we  are  looking  to  Congress  as  a  partner  to  meet 
its  obligations  for  the  cost  of  servicing  Federal  lands  owned  and 
used  by  everyone.  Please  appropriate  the  full  funding  level  for  the 
first  year  phase-in  the  amount  of  $121  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you.  And  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  offering 
specific  suggestions,  because  even  though  I  may  or  may  not,  or  we 
may  not,  agree  with  the  suggestions,  it's  nice  to  have  the  process 
of  looking  for  alternatives 

Ms.  BowEN.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BuNN  [continuing].  To  see  what  we're  going  through. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bo  wen  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN.  MY  NAME  IS  CINDY  BOWEN.    I  AM  A  COMMISSIONER  FROM  MONTROSE  COUNTY. 
COLORADO.  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  (NACo)  AS  THE  CHAIR  OF  ITS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LAND  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  PUBUC  LANDS  STEERING  COMMITTEE. 

FIRST.  MR  CHAIRMAN.  I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  ON  AN  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL  WHICH  CONTAINS  ONE  OF  THE  TOP  LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES;  THE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  PAYMENTS-IN-LIEU-OF-TAXES  (PILT)  PROGRAM  WITHIN  THE 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENTS  BUDGET.   WE  HAVE  A  DISTINCT  INTEREST  BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  1 .789 
COUNTIES  IN  49  STATES  THAT  RECEIVE  PILT.  AND  FOR  THOSE  COUNTIES.  PILT  IS  A  CRUCIAL  SOURCE 
OF  REVENUE.   THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  FOR  FY1996  CALLS  FOR  $114  MILLION  FOR  THE  PILT 
PROGRAM.    HOWEVER.  NACo  REQUESTS  FULL  FUNDING  OF  OUR  PHASED-IN  AUTHORIZATION.  JUST 
PASSED  LAST  YEAR.  OF  $121  MILLION  FOR  FYI996. 

OUR  GOALS  IN  PURSUING  LAST  YEAR'S  ENACTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  103-379.  A  NEW  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  PILT.  WERE  TWO  FOLD.   FIRST.  WE  WANTED  TO  RECAPTURE  THE  ORIGINAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  WHICH  WAS  ORIGINALLY  ENACTED  IN  1976.  BUT  HAS  NOT  HAD  AN  INCREASE  IN 
AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS  SINCE  THAT  TIME.   DURING  THOSE  INTERVENING  17  YEARS.  THE  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX  ROSE  MORE  THAN  120%.  MEANING  THAT  IN  1977  DOLLARS,  THE  PILT  PROGRAM  WAS 
WORTH  LESS  THAN  HALF  OF  WHEN  ORIGINALLY  ENACTED.   OUR  SECOND  GOAL  WAS  TO  PREVENT 
CONTINUING  DETERIORATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  PILT  IN  THE  FUTURE  BY  INDEXING  THE  PROGRAM 
FOR  INFLATION. 

WHY  ARE  THE  NATION'S  PUBLIC  LANDS  COUNTIES  COMING  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  ASK  FOR 
AN  INCREASE  IN  PILT  APPROPRIATIONS  AT  A  "HME  WHEN  ALL  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT  ARE 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIT.  AND  OTHER  RELATED  PROGRAMS  ARE  BEING 
REDUCED?   SIMPLE  EQUITY.   THIS  IS  A  CLASSIC  CASE  OF  A  MAJOR  "UNDER-FUNDED  MANDATE"  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.  CONGRESS.  IN  1977.  RESPONDED  AND  RECOGNIZED  ITS  UNIQUE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA-HONSHIP  WITH  COUNTIES  THROUGH  THE  PILT  PROGRAM  AND  OTHER 
NATURAL  RESOURCE  RECEIPT  SHARING  PROGRAMS.  THEY  DID  THAT  BECAUSE  WE.  THE  COUNTIES. 
PROVIDE  THE  BASIC  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  SERVICES  THAT  HAS  ALWAYS  ENABLED  THE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  TO  PROTECT  AND  MANAGE  THE  VAST  AMOUNT  OF  LANDS  HELD  AS  NATIONAL  PARKS. 
NATIONAL  FORESTS.  'WILDLIFE  REFUGES.  AND  OTHER  RECREATIONAL  LANDS. 

OURS  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  HAS  BENEFITED  OUR  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  AND  ENABLED  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EFFECTIVELY  MANAGE  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS.  HOWE-VER  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
REDUCED  VALUE  OVER  THE  YEARS.  CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  CRITICAL  SHORTFALL  IN 
THE  PILT  PROGRAM  AND  ONCE  AGAIN.  DO  THEIR  PART  IN  RELIEVING  THE  UNDERFUNDED  BURDEN 
BEING  PLACED  ON  COUNTIES  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

MR  CHAIRMAN.  YOU  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  STATISTICS  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  OWNERSHIP.  AND  THE 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TAX  IMMUNITY  OF  THOSE 
PUBLIC  LANDS.  MY  HOME  STATE  OF  COLORADO  IS  34%  FEDERALLY  OWNED.  UTAH  HAS  64%  OF  ITS 
LAND  IN  FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP.  NEVADA.  82%;  CALIFORNIA.  61%;  NEW  MEXICO.  33%;  OREGON.  48%%; 
IDAHO.  64%.  EVEN  10%  OF  ARKANSAS  AND  10%  OF  FLORIDA  ARE  OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT.  THAT  TRANSLATES  'NTO  HUNDREDS  OF  COUNTIES  THAT  COME  CLOSE  TO  BEING 
TOTALLY  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  LOCAL 
TAXATION. 

THESE  VAST  HOLDINGS  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  EXEMPT  LANDS  HAVE  LONG  DEPRIVED  MANY  COUNTIES  OF 
A  VIABLE  TAX  BASE.  WHETHER  IT  IS  COOK  COUNTY.  MINNESOTA  WHICH  IS  COMPRISED  OF  69% 
FEDERAL  LANDS.  OR  MONROE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA  AT  68%;  OR  CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY.  COLORADO,  AT 
74%;  OR  SWAIN  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  71  %;  OR  SCOTT  COUNTY.  ARKANSAS  AT  62%  FEDERAL 
OWNERSHIP.  I  POINT  OUT  THESE  EXAMPLES  TO  SHOW  THERE  IS  SIGNIFICANT  FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP 
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IN  MANY  COUNTIES  IN  THE  MID-WEST.  NORTH.  SOUTH.  AND  EAST.  THIS  IS  MORE  THAN  A  WESTERN" 
PROGRAM. 

BUT  PILT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  WEST.    IN  NEW  MEXICO.  PILT  PAYMENTS  COMPRISE  OVER  50 
PERCENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  OPERATING  BUDGET  OF  SIX  COUNTIES  AND  OVER  40  PERCENT  IN 
ANOTHER  FIVE.  IN  OTTERO  COUNTST  NEW  MEXICO.  PILT  PAYMENTS  REPRESENT  ALMOST  80  PERCENT 
OF  THEIR  BUDGET  REVENUE. 

BY  WAY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  LET  ME  DESCRIBE  GARFIELD  COUNTY,  UTAH.  THERE  ARE  OVER  5.000 
SQUARE  MILES  WITHIN  ITS  BOUNDARIES.  WITH  OVER  98%  OF  THE  LAND  IN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
OWNERSHIP.  THEY  HAVE  MORE  THAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  PUBUC  LANDS.  THERE  ARE  THREE  NATIONAL 
PARKS.  THREE  STATE  PARKS.  A  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA.  AND  ALL  OR  PORTIONS  OF  EIGHTEEN 
WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS  FOUND  THERE.  WITH  A  POPULATION  OF  LESS  THAN  4.000  THEY  ARE 
EXPECTED  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  WELL  OVER  TWO  MILUON  VISITORS  TO  THE  PARKS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF 
AMERICANS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RECREATE  ON  VAST  ACRES  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF  LAND 
MANAGEMENT  LANDS.  GARFIELD  COUNTY  HANDLES  THEIR  WASTE.  PROVIDES  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
SERVICES.  EMERGENCY  SERVICES.  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE.  THEY  TRY  CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  THEIR 
COURTS.  AND  MAINTAIN  SAFE  ROADS  FOR  TOURISTS  TO  TRAVEL  ON.  ALL  THIS  IS  DONE  ON  A  VERY 
LIMITED  BUDGET  THAT  IS  BEING  FURTHER  ERODED  BY  LOSS  OF  TAXES  DUE  TO  SAWMILL  CLOSURES 
AND  INCREASED  REGULATIONS  AND  APPEALS  WHICH  DISCOURAGE  ANY  RESOURCE-BASED  INDUSTRY 
FROM  EVEN  CONSIDERING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THEIR  AREA. 

MR  CHAIRMAN,  THE  ECONOMIC.  SOCIAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS  FACING  PUBUC  LAND 
COUNTIES  TODAY  ARE  OVERWHELMING.  INCREASED  DEMAND  REQUIRES  THAT  WE  PROVIDE  MORE 
AND  MORE  SERVICES  WITTI  LESS  AND  LESS  ABILITY  TO  DO  SO.  THOSE  SERVICES  HAVE  INCREASED 
SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  COST  OVER  THE  PAST  20  YEARS,  BUT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  REFUSED 
TO  DO  THEIR  PART  IN  HELPING  COUNTIES  MEET  THOSE  CHALLENGES. 

PILT  PAYMENTS  GO  DIRECTLY  INTO  OUR  GENERAL  FUNDS  WITH  NO  RESTRICTIONS  ON  HOW  THE 
MONEY  IS  SPENT.  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTIES  ALLOCATE  REVENUES  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS  AND  THEIR  OWN  UNIQUE  CONDITIONS.  BUT  NACo  SURVEYS  OF  COUNTIES  HAVE  SHOWN  THAT 
THEY  IDENTIFY  FOUR  PRIORITY  AREAS  WHERE  PILT  FUNDS  ARE  ALLOCATED:  ROAD  MAINTENANCE. 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT.  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  OPERATIONS.  AND  OTHER  EMERGENCY  SERVICES.  EACH 
OF  THESE  ACTTVmES  RELATE  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  BY  CITIZENS  WHO  COME  TO 
VISIT  AND  RECREATE  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS.  NATIONAL  FORESTS.  WILDLIFE  REFUGES  AND  OTHER 
LANDS  MANAGED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  (BLM). 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  ACCESS  TO  THESE  AREAS  IS  CRITICAL.  COUNTIES  MAINTAIN  THE  ROADS  LEADING  TO 
MANY  PUBLIC  LANDS  AREAS.  IN  SOME  CASES.  THEY  HAVE  JOINT  RESPONSIBILITIES  WITH  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  BLM  AND  FOREST  SERVICE  ACCESS  ROADS.  THE  ROAD 
AND  BRIDGE  INFRASTRUCTURE  OF  MANY  PUBLIC  LANDS  COUNTIES  IS  IN  POOR  CONDITION  AS 
FEDERAL.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE  SOUGHT  TO  CANCEL  OR  DEFER  CAPITAL 
PROJECTS  TO  ADDRESS  BUDGET  DEFICITS. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DEMANDS  FOR  PUBLIC  LANDS  AREAS  HAVE  INCREASED  WITH 

THE  GROWING  NUMBER  OF  VISITORS.  COUNTY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  PROTECTION  AND 

ENFORCEMENT  SERVICES.  PUBLIC  LANDS  COUNTIES  REPORT  UNUSUALLY  HIGH  ARREST  FIGURES 

FOR  TRANSIENTS.  ESPECIALLY  DURING  THE  PEAK  VISITATION  MONTHS.  NOT  ONLY  DOES  THIS  IMPACT 

LOCAL  COURT  SYSTEMS.  IT  PUTS  ADDITIONAL  STRAIN  ON  JAIL  FACILITIES  WHICH  ALREADY  ARE 

UNDER  STRESS.  IN  BOISE  COUNTY,  IDAHO.  FOR  EXAMPLE.  COURT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  TWO  MURDER 

CASES  WHICH  OCCURRED  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  HAVE  COST  THE  COUNTY  OVER  $300,000  IN  DIRECT 

COSTS. 
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MANY  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  ARE  SERIOUSLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  HIGH  COSTS  OF  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE 
AND  EMERGENCY  SERVICE  OPERATIONS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO.  OFFICIALS  IN 
CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTV.  COLORADO  CONDUCTED  A  TWO  WEEK  SEARCH  FOR  A  MISSING  HIKER  WHICH 
RESULTED  IN  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  OVER  $300,000.  AGAIN  LAST  YEAR.  A  SIMILAR  SEARCH  FOR  MISSING 
CROSS  COUNTRY  SKIERS  WHICH  RECEIVED  NATION  WIDE  PUBLICITY  INCURRED  SIMILAR  COSTS  TO 
PITKIN  COUNTV.  THESE  VERY  HIGH  AND  UNPREDICTABLE  OUTLAYS  DO  SEVERE  DAMAGE  TO  LOCAL 
BUDGETS.  WE  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  ROAD  MAINTENANCE.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT.  SEARCH  AND 
RESCUE  AND  EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS  ARE  NECESSARY  AND  COUNTIES  HAVE  AN  OBLIGATION  TO 
PROVIDE  THEM.  HOWEVER.  IN  MOST  CASES.  WE  OPERATE  WITH  VOLUNTEERS  AND  OUR  RESOURCES 
ARE  INADEQUATE. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE  OTHER  SERVICES.  I  NEED  TO  MENTION  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SOLID  WASTE  FOR 
COUNTIES  THAT  SERVICE  PUBLIC  LANDS.  THE  PROBLEM  BECOMES  EVEN  MORE  ACUTE.  WITH 
INCREASED  VISITATION  AND  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  TOURISM  TO  HELP  RURAL  ECONOMIES.  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  IS  BECOMING  CRITICAL.  IN  MANY  COUNTIES.  LIKE  MY  OWN.  THE  VOLUME  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
IS  UNBELIEVABLY  HIGH  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS  AS  VISITORS  AND  PART  TIME  RESIDENTS 
DESCEND  ON  COMMUNITIES  IN  AND  AROUND  PUBLIC  LANDS.  THE  ISSUE  OF  FINDING  DISPOSAL  SITES 
ADEQUATE  FOR  INCREASED  VOLUMES  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  FEDERAL  LANDS  ARE  NO  LONGER  AVAILABLE 
FOR  THIS  USE. 

PILT  PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES  ALSO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  THAN  JUST  BASIC  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICES.  THEY  ARE  USED  FOR  CONSERVATION  PURPOSES  AS  WELL.  FLATHEAD  COUNTY. 
MONTANA  USES  PILT  FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  WATER  QUALITY  MONITORING  OF  FLATHEAD  LAKE  AND 
WHITEFISH  LAKE.  THESE  ARE  ESSENTL\L  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS  THAT  ENABLE  THE  COUNTY 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  IMPACTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  ON  THE  COUNTTS  MOST  VALUABLE 
NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

WE  ARE  HERE  TODAY  ASKING  THAT  THE  PILT  APPROPRIATION  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  BRING  THE 
PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BACK  TO  THE  SAME  LEVEL  OF  COMPENSATION 
AS  WHEN  FIRST  ADOPTED  BY  CONGRESS.    THIS  WOULD  REQUIRE  THE  FIRST  YEAR  INSTALLMENT  OF 
OUR  FIVE-YEAR  PHASE-IN.  $121  MILLION  FOR  FY1996.   IN  1976.  WHEN  THE  PROGRAM  WAS 
ORIGINALLY  ENACTED  INTO  LAW.  THE  PROPERIY  TAX  ACCOUNTED  FOR  26%  OF  COUNTY  'OWN 
SOURCE"  REVENUES.   COUNTIES  ARE  EVEN  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  PROPERIY  TAX  TO  RAISE 
REVENUES.     TODAY.  43.7%  OF  OUR  REVENUES  COME  FROM  THE  PROPERTY  TAX.  IN  PUBLIC  LANDS 
COUNTIES  ACROSS  THE  NATION.  THIS  PLACES  ADDITIONAL  PRESSURES  ON  SCARCE  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY.  WE  ARE  REACHING  THE  SATURATION  POINT  IN  TERMS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  TAX  AND 
WILLINGNESS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  CITIZENS  TO  ENDURE  PROPERTY  TAX  INCREASES. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.  WE  ARE  FURTHER  SQUEEZED  BY  PROPERTY  TAX  LIMITATION  MEASURES  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  ENACTED  IN  30  STATES.  JUST  THIS  PAST  YEAR.  FOR  EXAMPLE.  ANOTHER  CITIZEN  INITIATIVE  IN 
COLORADO  PLACED  AN  IMMEDIATE  CAP  ON  LOCAL  PROPERIY  TAXES.  FOR  COUNTIES  LIKE  JACKSON 
COUNTS,  COLORADO.  IN  WHICH  OVER  HALF  OF  THE  LAND  IS  OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
THOSE  CONSTRAINTS  MAKE  THE  PILT  PAYMENTS  EVEN  MORE  CRITICAL.  ADDITIONAL  PROPERIY 
TAXES  ON  PRIVATE  LANDS  MUST  NOW  BE  SUBJECTED  TO  A  PUBLIC  REFERENDUM.  IN  THE  CURRENT 
ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  CLIMATE.  VOTERS  ARE  JUST  SAYING  NO  TO  NEW  TAXES.  LEAVING 
COUNTIES  WITH  FEW  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  RAISING  NEW  REVENUES. 

ANOTHER  ANALYSIS  DONE  BY  NACo  COMPARED  COUNTi'  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OVER  A  TEN 
YEAR  PERIOD.  IT  ROUGHLY  CORRESPONDS  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  TIME  SINCE  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE 
PILT  PROGRAM.  IN  THAT  TEN  YEAR  ANALYSIS.  COMPARING  CURRENT  DOLLARS.  FROM  1978  TO  1988. 
COUNTi'  PROPERTY  TAXES  HAVE  INCREASED  BY  127  PERCENT.  YET  PILT  HAS  DATA  FROM  A  NACo 
1991  COUNTY  REVENUE  SURVEY  INDICATES  THAT  90%  OF  THE  COUNTIES  ARE  RESPONDING  TO  THE 
CURRENT  BUDGET  SHORTFALLS  BY  CUTTING  EXPENDITURES.  TOPPING  THE  LIST  OF  ITEMS  TO  BE 
CUT  ARE  CAPITAL  PROJECTS.  FULLY  58%  OF  THE  COUNTIES  INDICATED  THAT  THEY  WOULD  CUT  OR 
DELAY  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROJECTS  TO  CUT  EXPENSES.  ELIMINATING  OR  DELAYING  ROADS  AND 
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BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  PROJECTS  COULD  IMPAIR  THE  ABILITY  OF  CITIZENS  TO 
GAIN  EASY  AND  SAFE  ACCESS  TO  POPULAR  RECREATION  AND  SCENIC  AREAS. 

THE  NEXT  MOST  POPULAR  CHOICE  IN  REDUCING  EXPENDITURES  IS  TO  ELIMINATE  PERSONNEL.  OF 
THE  COUNTIES  RESPONDING  TO  THE  SURVEY.  38%  INDICATED  THAT  THEY  WOULD  REDUCE 
PERSONNEL  TO  SAVE  MONEY.  REDUCING  COUNTY  PERSONNEL  WILL  ALSO  HAVE  AN  ADVERSE  IMPACT 
ON  THE  COUNTY  SERVICES  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS  USERS. 

COUNTIES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  ARE,  IN  FACT.  IN  A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  AND  SHARE  IN  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS.  NATIONAL  FORESTS.  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES,  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION  LANDS, 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  LANDS  AND  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  LANDS  ARE  WOVEN  INTO  THE 
FABRIC  OF  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  1.789  "PUBLIC  LAND"  COUNTIES  NATIONWIDE.  THIS  UNIQUE  AND 
LONG  LASTING  RELATIONSHIP  HAS  EXISTED  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  2CrrH  CENTURY  WHEN 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BEGAN  TO  FORMALLY  SHARE  WITH  COUNTIES  THE  ECONOMIC  BENEFIT 
OF  THE  COUNTRYS  VAST  NATURAL  RESOURCES  LOCATED  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

AGENCIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INTERIOR  AND  AGRICULTURE  HAVE  WORKED  CLOSELY  WITH 
THE  MOSTLY  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  THAT  ARE  LOCATED  NEAR  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SOME 
MEASURE  OF  ECONOMIC  STABILITY.  THEY  SHOULD  BE  COMMENDED  FOR  THEIR  WILLINGNESS  TO 
ASSIST.  IN  TURN.  THESE  COMMUNITIES.  AND  THEIR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  PROVIDE  VITAL  SERVICES 
TO  THE  AGENCY  EMPLOYEES  WHO  MANAGE  PUBUC  LANDS  AND  THE  CITIZENS  WHO  VISIT  OUR  VAST 
PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  USE  THE  BOUNTY  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  THE  SERVICES  COUNTIES 
PROVIDE  TO  SUPPORT  PUBLIC  LANDS  HAVE  SUFFERED  FROM  A  LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  REVENUES 
FROM  PILT  AND  THEY  WILL  SUFFER  EVEN  MORE  IF  ADDITIONAL  REVENUES  ARE  NOT  PROVIDED  FOR 
IN  THE  PILT  PROGRAM. 

I  BRING  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  TODAY  A  SERIOUS  AND  CHALLENGING  PROBLEM.  WILL  YOU  HELP 
US  SOLVE  IT?  PUBLIC  LANDS  COUNTIES  ARE  IN  A  FISCAL  BIND.  THE  ALTERNATIVES  WE  HAVE  TO 
RAISE  REVENUES  TO  MEET  VITAL  PUBLIC  SERVICES  ARE  FEW  INDEED.  THE  PROPERTY  TAX  IS 
OVERUSED  AND  THE  PUBLIC  RESENTMENT  OF  TAXES  IS  AT  AN  ALL  TIME  HIGH.  COUNTY  USER  AND 
IMPACT  FEES  NOW  REPRESENT  24.2%  OF  OUR  REVENUES  AND  THERE  IS  LITTLE  ROOM  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT.  REVENUES  FROM  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE 
FALLEN  DRAMATICALLY  IN  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  AS  NEW  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  MANDATES  HAVE 
IMPOSED  ADDITIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  WITHOUT  THE  FUNDS  TO  PAY 
FOR  THEM.  STATE  WIDE  TAX  LIMITATION  MEASURES  ARE  ANOTHER  FORMIDABLE  BARRIER  THROWN 
IN  OUR  PATHS.  WE  FIRMLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONGRESS  COULD 
DO  MORE  TO  HELP  STABILIZE  MANY  RURAL  ECONOMIES  IN  THIS  NATION  BY  INCREASING  PILT 
PAYMENTS  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MEANS. 

SIMPLY  STATED,  WE  ARE  LOOKING  TO  CONGRESS,  AS  A  PARTNER  TO  MEET  ITS  OBLIGATIONS  AND 
HELP  US  TO  COPE  WITH  OUR  COSTS  FOR  SERVICING  FEDERAL  LANDS  OWNED,  AND  USED,  BY 
EVERYONE.  PLEASE  APPROPRIATE  THE  FULL  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  OUR  FIRST  YEAR  PHASE-IN,  $121 
MILLION,  IT  IS  IN  EVERYONE'S  BEST  INTEREST. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

BLM,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  FOREST  SERVICE,  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

WITNESS 

MARILYN  MAGID,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE,  THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BUNN.  Okay,  we're  going  to  change  the  order  slightly  be- 
cause of  schedule  problems.  Marilyn  Magid  from  the  Garden  Club 
of  America. 

Ms.  Magid.  Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, I'm  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  present  this  testimony. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  we  have 
promoted  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening,  worked  to  improve 
the  environment,  and  sponsored  education  programs  across  the 
country.  We  have  worked  most  recently  with  the  BLM,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  programs  to  protect  our  natural  resources,  especially 
plants. 

The  preservation  of  endangered  plants  is  a  most  important  issue. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  budget  justifica- 
tion, more  than  700  candidate  species  of  threatened  or  endangered 
plants  are  found  only  on  public  lands.  Not  only  are  these  resources 
valuable  from  an  aesthetic  and  cultural  point  of  view,  but  they  con- 
stitute a  valuable  resource  for  the  collection  of  solar  energy,  the  na- 
tional food  supply,  and  are  a  crucial  basis  for  medicines  in  the  on- 
going fight  against  disease. 

We  risk  losing  one-quarter  of  the  world's  species  in  the  next  20 
to  30  years.  To  date,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  plant  species  have 
been  scientifically  described.  Existing  laws  and  regulations  must  be 
properly  implemented  and  funded,  and  new  concepts  of  steward- 
ship encouraged,  to  prevent  critical  plant  loss  in  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  specific  agency  funding,  GCA,  which  is  what  we 
call  ourselves,  supports  the  following: 

Funding  for  resource  stewardship  programs  in  the  National  Park 
Service.  We  urge  the  committee  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
consider  the  important  role  of  botanists  in  national  parks  and  to 
include  botanists  in  professional  development  planning.  We  support 
for  the  National  Park  Service's  natural  resource  applied  research 
program.  This  program  includes  study,  data  collection,  analysis, 
and  reporting  information  needed  to  make  sound  park  manage- 
ment decisions.  We  support  funding  for  the  natural  resources  man- 
agement program,  which  strives  to  identify,  preserve,  restore,  and 
monitor  park  natural  resources,  including  plants. 

We  support  funding  and  manpower  for  threatened  and  endan- 
gered plant  law  enforcement.  The  protection  of  endangered  and 
threatened  plants  in  our  national  parks  is  a  growing  concern.  This 
amount  will  allow  park  rangers  to  use  resources  efficiently,  develop 
endangered  plant  training  materials  for  rangers  and  staff,  and  ad- 
dress the  most  pressing  park  violations,  such  as  the  illegal  bark 
stripping  of  the  Pacific  yew. 
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Several  BLM  programs  deal  directly  with  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species.  GCA  supports  continued  funding  for  the  threatened 
and  endangered  species  program.  This  program  will  recover  threat- 
ened and  endangered  plants,  manage  habitats  of  special  status 
plants  to  avoid  endangering  the  species,  and  conserve  vulnerable 
plant  communities  and  ecosystems. 

We  support  the  multi-agency  agreement  between  the  BLM,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  establish- 
ing a  framework  for  species  conservation.  GCA  strongly  endorses 
the  native  plant  conservation  initiative  enabling  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate the  conservation  of  more  than  400  listed  plants  on  600  million 
acres  of  Federal  land.  Collaboration  between  Federal  agencies,  bo- 
tanic gardens,  universities,  conservation  organizations  such  as 
GCA,  and  professional  societies  are  a  key  to  this  initiative. 

For  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  GCA  supports  the  requested 
funding  for  the  Ecological  Services'  endangered  species  activity.  We 
note  with  distress  the  proposed  reduction  in  endangered  species 
law  enforcement  funding.  Without  strong  agency  support  and  ade- 
quate funding  and  personnel  for  enforcement,  our  Nation's  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species  are  at  risk  of  being  eliminated  for- 
ever. 

GCA  supports  the  requested  funding  for  the  Forest  Service 
threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat  management  in  our  na- 
tional forests.  According  to  the  Forest  Service,  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  rare  plant  habitat  is  located  on  national  for- 
ests and  grasslands.  Our  national  forests  support  over  10,000  plant 
species,  contain  one-third  of  federally-listed  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species,  a  half  of  our  Nation's  plant  biodiversity,  and  three- 
quarters  of  our  Nation's  remaining  old  growth  forests. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee's  serious  consideration  of  the  funding 
requests  of  these  Federal  agencies  to  assure  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  plant  resources. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Magid  follows:] 
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THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

598  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY    10022 

TELEPHONE  (212)  7538287 

FAX  (212)  7530134 

PRESIDENT 
MRS    ROBERT  W    FREITAG 


Statement  by  Marilyn  Magid,  Chairman 

National  Affairs  and  Legislation  Committee 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Fiscal  1996  Appropriations  for  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  USDA  Forest  Service     - 

ApriU,  1995 

Mr  Chairman,  The  Garden  Club  of  America  (GCA)  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  your  interest,  support 
and  leadership  in  protecting  the  American  environment.  Your  subcommittee  has  been  a  major 
stimulus  for  natural  resource  conservation  and  endangered  species  protection. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  a  national  organization  with  member  clubs  from  coast  to 
coast  and  in  Hawaii.  Since  its  establishment  in  1913,  the  GCA  has  been  working  not  only  to 
promote  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening,  but  also  to  improve  and  protect  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  to  educate  the  pubhc  to  achieve  these  goals.  Our  organization  has  made 
concerted  efiForts  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Park  Service,  USDA  Forest 
Service,  and  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  their  programs  to  preserve  and  promote  our  nation's 
natural  resources. 

The  preservation  of  endangered  plants  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  for  GCA.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  budget  justification  states  that  over  700  candidate  species  of 
threatened  or  endangered  plants  are  found  only  on  public  lands.  Our  plant  resources  are  valuable 
not  only  from  an  aesthetic  and  cultural  point  of  view.  They  constitute  a  valuable  resource  for  the 
collection  of  solar  energy,  the  national  food  supply,  agricultural  export,  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  are  the  crucial  basis  for  medical  resources  in  the  ongoing  fight  against  disease. 

GCA  supports  management  that  is  ecologically  sensitive  and  protects  the  quality  of  the 
natural  ecosystems  of  public  lands.  The  biological  diversity  of  species  and  the  ecosystems  on 
which  they  depend  are  under  increasing  pressure  from  humankind.  There  is  a  risk  of  losing  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  species  in  the  next  20  to  30  years.  All  species  have  their  own  unique  roles 
to  play  in  the  web  of  life.  To  date  it  is  estimated  that  fewer  than  10%  of  plant  species  have  been 
scientifically  described.  From  this  fractional  sample  has  come  the  development  of  improved 
strains  of  seeds  as  well  as  medicinal  and  industrial  products.  It  is  vital  that  existing  laws  and 
regulations  be  properly  implemented  and  fiinded,  and  that  new  concepts  of  stewardship  be 
encouraged  to  prevent  critical  plant  loss  in  the  United  States. 
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GCA  also  supports  environmental  education  efforts,  challenge  cost  share  programs, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  volunteer  programs  throughout  the  federal  agencies. 


National  Park  Service 

GCA  has  been  a  strong  proponent  for  the  protection  and  proper  management  of  our 
national  park  system.  We  support  the  overall  NPS  resource  stewardship  efforts  and  are  pleased 
to  see  funding  levels  totaling  $192,792  million  for  resource  stewardship  programs.  The  requested 
increase  for  natural  resource  staff  professionalism  is  much  needed.  We  urge  the  Committee  and 
>fPS  to  consider  the  important  role  of  botanists  in  the  national  parks  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  botanists  are  included  in  professional  development  planning. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  supports  the  requested  amount  of  $5,942  million,  a  modest 
increase  of  $216,000,  for  NPS'  natural  resource  applied  research  program    This  program  includes 
study,  data  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  information  needed  to  make  sound  park 
management  decisions.    GCA  also  supports  the  natural  resources  management  program  which 
strives  to  identify,  preserve,  restore  and  monitor  park  natural  resources,  including  plants.  We  are 
especially  pleased  and  supportive  of  the  increase  of  $12,505  million  for  this  program  which  will 
include  inventory  and  monitoring  of  natural  resources,  management  of  the  South  Florida 
Ecosystem,  and  increased  professionalism  for  park  staff. 

GCA  supports  Challenge  Cost  Share  and  Volunteers  in  Parks  programs.  GCA's  Partners 
for  Plants  program  has  been  highly  successful  in  assisting  park  units.  At  Acadia,  in  Maine,  15 
volunteers  working  with  2  botanists  contributed  over  350  hours  monitoring,  mapping  and 
transplanting  endangered  plants.  At  Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park  in  Pennsylvania  GCA 
fiinding  allowed  volunteers  and  a  botanist  to  map  50  acres  of  wetlands,  and  at  Pecos  National 
Monument  in  New  Mexico,  GCA  provided  funding  for  a  one  year  floristic  study  of  492  acres. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  urges  the  Committee  to  include  $300,000  and  4  FTE 
earmarked  for  threatened  and  endangered  plant  law  enforcement  efforts    We  realize  that  budgets 
are  tight  and  that  the  federal  agencies  are  downsizing  and  eliminating  FTEs  but  protection  of  the 
endangered  and  threatened  plants  in  our  national  parks  is  a  growing  concern.  This  modest 
amount  will  allow  National  Park  Service  rangers  to  develop  data  to  intelligently  place  and  use 
resources  efficiently,  to  develop  endangered  plant  training  materials  for  rangers  and  park  staff, 
and  to  address  the  most  pressing  violations  such  as  the  illegal  bark  stripping  of  the  Pacific  yew. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Several  BLM  programs  deal  directly  with  endangered  or  threatened  species.  GCA 
supports  the  recommended  increase  of  $301,000  for  the  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 
Program  for  a  total  of  $  1 8.347  million    This  program  works  to  recover  threatened  and 
endangered  plants,  fish  and  wildlife  on  public  lands,  manage  habitats  of  special  status  plants  and 
animals  to  avoid  endangering  the  species,  and  conserve  range  and  vulnerable  plant  communities 
and  ecosystems.  GCA  especially  supports  the  multi-agency  agreement  between  BLM,  NPS,  and 
FWS  establishing  a  fi-amework  for  species  conservation.  We  applaud  BLM's  efforts  to  manage 
the  habitat  of  candidate  species  in  order  to  maintain  populations  at  a  level  which  will  avoid  listing 
the  species 
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GCA  strongly  endorses  The  Native  Plant  Conservation  Initiative  which  will  enable  federal 
agencies  to  coordinate  the  conservation  of  more  than  400  listed  plants  on  over  600  million  acres 
of  federal  lands  The  key  to  this  initiative  is  collaboration  between  federal  agencies,  botanic 
gardens,  universities,  conservation  organizations  such  as  GCA,  and  professional  societies. 


Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 

GCA  is  pleased  to  support  the  requested  increase  of  $6,706  miUion  and  19  FTEs  for  the 
Ecological  Service's  endangered  species  activities.  While  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  acknowledgment  of  the  growing  importance  of  plants  in  the  threatened  and 
endangered  species  listing  (48%  of  candidate  species  for  listing  are  plants  and  54%  of  the  species 
actually  listed  as  either  threatened  or  endangered  are  plants),  we  encourage  FWS  to  distribute 
funds  in  an  equitable  manner. 

GCA  notes  with  distress  the  proposed  reduction  of  $390,000  and  7  FTE  in  endangered 
species  law  enforcement  funding.  Without  strong  agency  support  and  adequate  funding  and 
personnel  for  enforcement,  our  nation's  threatened  and  endangered  species  are  at  risk  of  being 
eliminated  forever 


Forest  Service 

According  to  the  USD  A  Forest  Service,  a  significant  percentage  of  the  nation's  rare  plant 
habitat  is  located  on  national  forests  and  grasslands.  The  National  Forest  System  ecosystems 
support  over  10,000  plant  species  in  addition  to  having  33%  of  the  federally  listed  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  50%  of  the  nation's  plant  biodiversity,  and  73%  of  the  nation's  remaining  old 
growth  forests.  GCA  supports  the  requested  increase  of  $6,448  million  for  threatened  and 
endangered  species  habitat  management  on  the  national  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  achieves  many  of  its  management  goals  through  partnerships  and 
challenge  cost  share  projects.  GCA  is  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the  Forest  Service  Challenge 
Cost  share  program  includes  Every  Species  Counts,  an  innovative  approach  to  the  accelerated 
recovery  and  conservation  of  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  species.  Every  Species 
Counts  focuses  on  conservation.  Plants  such  as  the  mountain  golden  heather,  small  whorled 
pogonia,  and  MacFarlane's  four-o'clock  require  protection,  planning,  and  management  for  habitat 
maintenance  and  recovery.  GCA  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  rare  plant  program  is  led  by  a  team  of 
the  nation's  most  highly  quahfied  field  botanists. 


Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Garden  Club  of  America  believes  that  protecting  our  nation's  flora  is 
increasingly  important.  Congress  has  mandated  federal  agencies  to  address  their  responsibilities, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  continued  support  of  this  Committee  that  federal  agencies  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  their  requirements  and  merit  the  trust  placed  in  them  by  the  American  people.  We  urge  the 
subcommittee's  serious  consideration  of  the  funding  requests  of  these  federal  agencies  to  assure 
the  protection  of  our  nation's  plant  resources,  especially  endangered  and  threatened  species. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
JIM  IRVINE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOME  BUILD- 
ERS 

Mr.  BuNN.  Next  is  Jim  Irvine. 

Welcome,  Jim. 

And  Jim  is  the  president  of  the  National  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Irvine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  great  to 
see  you.  It's  fair,  I  think,  to  note  that  my  wife,  Mary  Beth,  is  here 
with  me,  and  we  are  constituents  of  yours,  as  you  well  know.  So 
we  miss  you  back  at  home  every  once  in  a  while;  we're  glad  you're 
here,  too,  doing  all  this  great  work. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Well,  I'm  certainly  looking  forward  to  recess  where  I 
can  be  at  home  a  little  bit,  too. 

Mr.  Irvine.  At  the  end  of  this  week. 

In  terms  of  that,  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  the  tremendous 
work  that  you  have  been  doing  this  first  100  days.  Congressman. 

My  name  is  Jim  Irvine,  and  I'm  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders.  And  we  represent  180,000  companies 
across  this  great  land  of  ours,  8  million  employees,  and  900  local 
associations. 

And  we're  here  to  speak  today  specifically  and  thank  you  for  your 
work  in  terms  of  the  bill  on  forest  health  that  Chairman  Regula 
brought  to  the  committee.  We  thank  him  for  his  effort  on  the  floor 
and  your  work  in  support  of  the  rescission  in  terms  of  salvage  tim- 
ber sales. 

I'm  really  here  to  talk  about  and  just  share  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  the  importance  of  timber  to  housing  affordability  in  this 
country.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  home  builder  and  we  build  predomi- 
nantly for  the  first-time  home  buyer  market  in  Oregon.  And  the  re- 
cent volatility  in  wood  prices  has  significantly  affected  housing  af- 
fordability all  across  the  country,  not  just  in  Portland,  not  just  in 
Washington,  not  just  in  Oregon,  but  all  across  the  country.  And  the 
volatility  is  basically  because  of  a  lack  of  wood  supply. 

We  as  home  builders  consume  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
wood  supply  or  wood  harvest  each  year  in  providing  new  homes  for 
families  and  for  remodeling,  and  the  lack  of  that  supply  or  a  sus- 
tained harvest  really  takes  away  from  homeownership  opportuni- 
ties. Now  why?  What  is  the  linkage  between  wood  supply  and 
homeownership?  Well,  a  lot  of  wood  goes  into  a  typical  home,  about 
15,000  board  feet,  and  the  volatility  that  we've  witnessed  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  really  shocked  a  lot  of  home  buyers  and  made 
it  difficult  for  many  families  to  own  a  home  that  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  able  to  purchase. 

Homes  that  I  build  in  Oregon  are  predominantly  for  the  first- 
time  buyer,  about  1,200  square  feet.  A  typical  new  home  built 
today  is  more  like  2,000  square  feet.  The  volatility  of  lumber  prices 
is  added  upwards  of  $4,000  worth  of  added  cost  to  those  typical 
homes.  My  homes,  which  are  about  1,200  square  feet,  it's  about 
$2,000. 
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Now  let  me  share  with  you  how  does  that  affect  a  home  buyer. 
We  have  a  product  that  we're  ofTering  in  the  Lebanon  community 
down  in  the  Mid-Willamette  Valley  that  sells  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $65,000  to  $70,000,  a  1,200-square-foot  home.  As  I  said,  the  cost, 
the  increased  cost  because  of  lack  of  a  stable  wood  supply  in  that 
house  is  about  $2,000.  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  what  that  meant 
for  one  family  and  why  they  lost  the  opportunity  for  gaining  the 
American  dream  because  of  this  wood  supply  crisis. 

This  particular  family  was  a  single-parent  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  she  could  afford  to  pay  about  $68,000  for  her  new  home. 
She  was  qualified.  She  was  about  82  percent  of  median  income  for 
the  Lynn  County  area,  but  very  motivated.  She  wanted  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  her  children,  a  place  for  them  to  study  at  night, 
a  place  for  them  to  be  sheltered  from  any  potential  crime,  for  them 
to  be  able  to  grow  as  a  family  and  be  stronger  together,  and  we 
know  that  SAT  scores  raise  when  we  have  high  homeownership 
rates.  So  this  is  critically  important  as  well. 

Well,  what  happened  to  the  dream  that  this  mother  had?  We  had 
to  raise  the  price  of  that  home  $2,000  to  $70,000,  from  $68,000  to 
$70,000.  We  said  that  she  could  maybe  finance  the  house  at — ^be- 
cause it  would  appraise,  she  could  have  financed  or  add  or  borrow 
additional  monies,  that  additional  $2,000  for  the  increased  cost  of 
the  wood,  or  she  could  come  up  with  the  money.  She  went  to  her 
grandparents  and  borrowed  $500.  That  left  her  $1,500  short.  Now 
how  important  is  that  $1,500?  That  translates  in  terms  of  in  a  9 
percent  interest  rate  market  over  30  years,  it  translates  only  to 
about  $30  a  month.  It  doesn't  seem  like  it's  a  big  item.  But  for  her 
to  qualify  under  current  underwriting  guidelines,  she  had  to  have 
an  additional  income  of  $112  a  month,  and  she  didn't  have  it.  So 
Mrs.  Williams  and  her  two  kids,  Casey  and  Laurie,  didn't  own  a 
home,  couldn't  buy  a  home,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  wood 
on  their  house,  not  anything  else,  not  other  issues  that  we  always 
come  and  talk  to  you  about,  simply  the  cost  of  wood,  the  shock  of 
wood. 

And  so  we're  here  to  thank  the  committee  for  their  attentiveness 
to  the  future  homeowners  of  America,  to  the  community  stability 
that  homeownership  brings  to  America,  to  your  attentiveness  to 
recognizing  the  need  to  have  healthy  forests  in  America,  and  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  stable  wood  supply.  So  we  want  to  thank 
you  for  that  and  your  action  as  it  relates  to  the  rescission  action 
that  you've  recently  adopted.  We  want  to  encourage  you  to  be  dili- 
gent as  you  work  with  the  conference  committee  to  hold  firm  on  the 
House-passed  version. 

And,  in  addition  to  that,  we  want  to  encourage  you  to  adopt  the 
6.47  million  board  feet  and  appropriate  enough  for  the  6.4  board 
feet  harvest  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  to  in- 
clude sufficiency  language  in  that  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  sanity 
and  keep  this  stuff  out  of  the  courtroom,  bring  stable  wood  supply 
to  housing  and  housing  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  very  appreciative  of  our  opportunity.  I  would 
like — we  have — my  comments  are — my  entire  comments  are  in 
writing,  and  we've  handed  them  over  to  you,  and  we'd  like  for  them 
to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  our  testimony. 
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Mr.  BUNN.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record,  and  thank  you 
very  much.  It's  good  to  see  you  again,  Jim. 
Mr.  Irvine.  Thank  you. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Irvine  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Jim  Irvine,  a  home  builder  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  otherwise  known  as  NAHB.  On  behalf  of  the 
180,000  members  of  NAHB,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  timber  supply  from  our  national  forests.  This  issue 
is  extremely  important  to  our  industry  and  the  housing  consumer  because  the  actions 
of  this  committee  are  directly  related  to  timber  supply,  lumber  availability,  and  lumber 
prices.  I  respectfully  request  that  my  statement  be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the 
record. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
work,  and  of  course  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dicks,  on  the  amendment  to 
enhance  salvage  timber  sales  in  our  national  forests.  This  language  will  make  great 
strides  toward  improving  forest  health,  reduce  the  possibility  of  devastating  forest 
fires,  and,  as  you  so  eloquently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  help  bring  some 
stability  back  to  the  lumber  market.  You  have  recognized  that  this  stability  is  critical 
to  making  homes  more  affordable,  and  as  you  put  it,  help  more  people  realize  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership.  The  recognition  by  you  and  your  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  direct  tie  between  timber  supply  and  the  price  of  purchasing  a  home  is 
extremely  encouraging. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  some  of  whom  will  sit  on  the  House/Senate  Conference  Committee 
that  will  address  the  FY  '95  rescission  bill,  to  strongly  adhere  to  the  salvage  sale 
targets  in  the  House  approved  version  of  that  rescission  bill.  The  housing  industry  and 
home  buyers  of  this  country  need  this  additional  timber! 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  onset  of  the  timber  supply  crisis 
that  Congress  has  taken  serious  steps  to  address  this  problem,  and  it  is  an  opportunity 
to  finally,  after  five  years  of  dramatic  cutbacks,  bring  some  reason  and  balance  back 
to  our  national  timber  supply.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  "hands  off" 
approach  to  forest  management  is  not  forest  management  at  all,  but  is  a  recipe  for  the 
demise  of  our  national  forests.  In  fact,  between  1 952  and  1 992  the  average  per  acre 
volume  of  our  national  forests  has  increased  by  33%.  Furthermore,  more  trees  are 
growing  in  our  national  forests  now  than  at  any  time  since  1900.  A  critical  aspect 
of  good  forest  management  is  the  clearing  of  salvage  timber,  and  the  targets  in  the 
House  rescission  bill  truly  will  make  a  difference  both  in  forest  health  and  in  market 
stability. 

Ample  timber  supply  is  an  extremely  high  priority  for  home  builders  because  it 
has  such  a  profound  impact  on  the  housing  industry.  New  home  construction  and 
remodeling  of  homes  account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  lumber  consumed  in  the 
United   States  each  year.  The  rest  is  used  for  non-residential  construction  and 
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manufacturing.  So,  home  builders  and,  most  importantly,  home  buyers  in  this  country 
depend  a  great  deal  on  a  steady,  predictable  supply  of  good  quality  lumber  at 
reasonable  prices.  What  we  have  experienced  over  the  past  two  to  three  years, 
however,  is  that  lumber  prices  have  been  volatile,  and  have  reflected  an  overall  trend 
upward.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  pass  on  the  added  cost  of  lumber 
to  the  home  buyer.  As  a  result,  as  our  home  builder  surveys  tell  us,  there  has  been 
a  significant  impact  on  housing  activity  as  a  consequence  of  higher  prices. 

These  survey  results  are  supported  by  the  statistics.  For  every  $50  per  1000 
board  feet  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  the  cost  of  building  an  average  (2,000  s.f, 
$120,000)  home  rises  by  $1000.  Just  this  seemingly  small  increase  forces 
approximately  20,000  people  out  of  the  housing  market.  Sadly,  it  is  primarily  first- 
time  home  buyers  who  make  up  this  market  share. 

These  cost  increases  not  only  hurt  prospective  buyers,  however.  They  have 
a  ripple  effect  that  is  felt  all  the  way  down  the  line.  Indeed,  for  every  home  that  is 
not  built,  two  real  estate  industry  jobs  are  not  realized,  and  $100,000  contribution  to 
GDP  is  lost.  Moreover,  for  people  who  can  afford  a  home,  they  have  that  much  less 
to  spend  on  other  goods  and  services  that  would  help  economic  recovery  and  create 
even  more  jobs. 

Many  have  questioned  our  continued  concern  over  lumber  prices,  since  they 
might  appear  to  have  leveled  out  in  recent  months.  However,  consider  that  in  March 
of  1994,  lumber  prices  hit  $486  per  1000  board  feet,  then  dropped  to  $356  by  April 
29.  They  jumped  again  to  $431  on  June  3,  and  dropped  to  $351  by  September  23. 
On  November  4,  prices  jumped  to  $413,  and  have  since  subsided  to  $351  again. 
Considering  that  the  building  season  is  upon  us,  it  is  likely  that  prices  will  once  again 
move  upward  if  supply  is  not  enhanced.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  builders  to 
be  confident  in  the  market  price  at  this  time. 

Some  make  the  argument  that  the  cause  of  rising  lumber  prices  is  not  a 
reduction  in  timber  supply,  but  rather  an  increased  demand  for  lumber,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  While  demand  certainly  plays  a  role  in  lumber  prices,  and 
exports  have  an  impact,  to  attribute  the  lumber  price  crisis  to  these  factors  is 
completely  erroneous.  The  primary  reason  for  rising  lumber  prices  is  a  dramatic 
decrease  of  timber  supply.  It  is  the  one  factor  that  has  shown  significant  change. 
Over  the  past  five  years,  lumber  consumption  and  lumber  exports  have  remained 
virtually  constant.  Timber  harvests  from  private  lands  and  lumber  imports  have 
actually  increased.  These  two  factors  should  normally  bring  greater  price  stability  to 
the  marketplace.  However,  just  the  opposite  has  happened,  and  volatility  has  been 
the  rule  of  the  day.  There  is  one  factor,  however,  that  has  changed  dramatically: 
timber  supply  from  public  lands.  They  have  dropped  severely.  Forest  Service  timber 
sales  have  dropped  from  over  1 0  billion  board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1 991  to  only  4  billion 
board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.    And,  if  the  President's  budget  were  to  be  enacted, 
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this  amount  would  drop  to  only  3.6  billion  board  feet  for  FY  '96. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simply  is  not  enough  timber  production.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  minimum  supply  of  lumber  to  meet  current  and  anticipated  needs.  Forest  Service 
long-term  national  forest  plans  set  the  target  for  FY  '96  at  an  aggregate  of  8.3  billion 
board  feet  nationwide.  This  puts  FY  '96  funding  at  approximately  43%  of  the  long- 
term  target. 

NAHB  would  like  to  see  the  Forest  Service  achieve  its  long-term  plan  target 
numbers.  We  also  understand  the  current  budget  constraints  under  which  the 
committee  finds  itself,  especially  in  this  time  of  substantial  cutbacks  and  rescissions. 
We  have  estimated,  however,  that  in  order  to  provide  at  least  a  minimal  level  of 
stability  in  the  lumber  market,  the  Forest  Service  must  sell  6.47  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  in  FY  1 996.  This  would  represent  an  important  first  step  on  a  long  road  back 
to  the  Forest  Service  meeting  the  country's  timber  needs.  This  means  that,  if  the 
House  rescission  targets  for  salvage  sales  hold,  the  1.6  billion  board  feet  of  salvage 
called  for  in  FY  '96  will  increase  overall  sales  to  approximately  5.2  billion  board  feet. 
Therefore,  we  believe  an  additional  1 .27  billion  board  feet  of  green  sales  is  necessary 
to  achieve  minimum  stability.    Appropriations  should  reflect  this. 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  removal  of  salvage  timber  not  only 
addresses  the  supply  issue,  but  it  is  good  forest  management,  it  is  good  for  forest 
health,  and  it  reduces  the  potential  of  devastating  forest  fires. 

We  must  also  remember  that  while  many  will  claim  that  budget  constraints  will 
not  allow  funding  at  this  level  for  timber  harvests,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
committee  that  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
that  results  in  revenues  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  FY  '94,  when  national  forest 
timber  harvests  had  been  scaled  back  to  4.8  billion  board  feet,  net  revenues  from 
these  sales  totaled  $213.8  million.  Furthermore,  the  additional  salvage  sales  provided 
for  under  the  FY  '95  rescission  bill  will  produce  approximately  $620  million  in  net 
revenues  over  a  two  year  period.  And,  when  you  consider  the  nearly  $  1  billion  spent 
on  fire  suppression  last  year,  funding  these  enhanced  salvage  sales  becomes  all  that 
much  more  palatable. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  FY  '96  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  include 
sufficiency  language  to  ensure  that  the  sales  it  approves  do  not  get  held  up  by  the 
continued  court  challenges  that  have  become  such  a  detriment  to  the  ability  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  undertake  its  activities.  The  Taylor  amendment  recognized  the 
importance  of  clearing  salvage  timber  in  order  to  save  our  forests,  and  therefore 
included  such  language.  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  equally  important,  from  a  forest 
health  as  well  as  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  we  achieve  the  minimal  levels  of 
sales  I  have  outlined  above,  and  therefore  that  sufficiency  language  also  accompany 
the  Forest  Service  timber  sales  provided  for  under  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  housing  is  a  critical  component  to  a  healthy  economy.  It  is  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  housing  industry  has  led  this  nation  out  of  every 
recession  since  World  War  II.  Similarly,  because  housing  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  driving  the  economy,  it  is  also  the  industry  that  can  lead  us  into  recession  if  it  is  not 
performing  well.  Indeed,  due  to  the  current  rise  in  interest  rates,  this  is  the  direction 
we  are  heading  at  this  time.  However,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber  could  affect 
housing  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  push  the  economy  beyond  what  would  be 
considered  a  soft  landing  into  a  recession.  We  are  encouraged  that  Congress  is  finally 
recognizing  this,  and  has  begun  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  problem.  We  ask  that 
Congress  continue  to  do  so  by  funding  Forest  Service  timber  sales  that  will  bring  back 
the  stability  to  the  market  that  the  home  buyers,  home  builders,  and  the  economic 
health  of  this  nation  desperately  need. 

To  summarize,  NAHB  strongly  supports  the  House  version  of  the  FY  '95 
rescission  bill.  Also,  we  urge  that  this  committee  increase  Forest  Service  funding  to 
allow  for  total  sales  of  6.47  billion  board  feet  in  FY  1 995,  and  that  it  adopt  sufficiency 
language  to  ensure  that  this  minimum  level  of  timber  harvests  is  realized. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  the  committee  might  have. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
fflSTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
NELLIE  L.  LONGSWORTH,  PRESIDENT,  PRESERVATION  ACTION 

Mr.  BUNN.  Nellie  Longsworth,  president  of  Preservation  Action. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  Longsworth.  Good  afternoon.  I'm  going  to  try  to  be  very 
brief  because  I  know  you're  busy.  And  I've  handed  in  my  testimony. 

And  you've  heard  today  here  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  historic 
preservation  funding,  which  includes  the  historic  preservation 
fund,  the  Advisory  Council,  and  the  Park  Service.  And  we  have — 
you've  had  good  testimony  about  the  trust,  about  the  States,  about 
historic  black  colleges,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  to  you  which  I  think  the  committee  should  pay  some 
attention  to. 

First  of  all,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  the  re- 
quest is  $3,063  in  the  related  agencies'  budget.  This  money  sup- 
ports the  operation  of  a  very  effective  independent  agency  which  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  Congress  and  works  with  the  Federal 
agencies  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  ensure  timely  review  of  the  im- 
pact of  federally-assisted  projects  on  historic  properties.  Let  me  em- 
phasize here  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's 
administration  of  section  106  review  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  into  account  historic  resources  important  to  the 
community  before  building  highways  and  large  government  build- 
ings, and  often  those  buildings  are  the  ones  that  destroy  historic 
continuity  and  community  spirit. 

One  needs  only  to  drive  up  1-95  through  New  England  to  see 
what  has  happened  before  there  was  that,  and  you  take  cities  like 
New  Bedford,  you  take  cities  like  New  London,  and  they've  just 
been  separated  into  two  distinct  places  by  this  highway  just  barg- 
ing through  the  center,  and  it's  taken  away  the  character  of  the 
city. 

The  Council  is  a  very  important  partner  in  preservation  and  it 
convenes  the  interest  in  a  process  that's  supported  by  preservation- 
ists and  by  local  government  officials  as  well.  It's  not  a  redundant 
agency,  and  that  was  suggested  in  testimony  before  the  committee 
in  January  by  the  Enterprise  Foundation.  Without  the  Council  and 
effective  administration  of  section  106,  the  Federal  (government 
will  find  itself  in  the  courts  defending  its  projects  against  local  op- 
ponents whose  only  recourse  for  a  hearing  is  through  the  judicial 
system.  So  I  want  to  call  that  to  your  attention. 

Secondly,  we're  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about  the  his- 
toric preservation  and  national  register  programs  within  the  Park 
Service.  They're  a  part  of  the  recreation  preservation  account.  At 
the  moment  with  the  Park  Service  reorganization  underway,  it  will 
transfer  the  national  register  activities,  such  as  tax  certification, 
State  program  review,  and  grant  administration,  which  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Park  Service  regional  offices,  to  a  central  loca- 
tion in  Washington.  Unfortunately,  the  Park  Service  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  making  the  important  distinction  between  the  preserva- 
tion program,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  equivalent  of  an  operating  unit 
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of  the  park  system  in  D.C.,  and  its  own  central  office,  which  is 
being  drastically  downsized  to  allow  more  resources  to  go  out  to  the 
field. 

We  notice  that  the  departmental  appropriation  request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996  calls  for  a  decrease  of  $700,000  and  15  FTEs  for  cultural 
resource  programs  at  the  same  time  the  transfer  of  national  reg- 
ister functions  from  regional  offices  without  staff  or  resources  will 
increase  the  workload.  To  add  salt  to  the  wound,  the  preservation 
program  has  been  informed  that,  because  of  it  is  located  in  the 
central  office  in  D.C.,  it  must  comply  with  the  40  percent  cut  re- 
quired for  central  office  staff  by  1999.  No  other  operating  unit  of 
the  park  system  or  program  is  being  so  heavily  penalized.  And, 
from  our  perspective,  to  have  the  register  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service  become  the  weak  link  in  the  preservation  partnership 
will  send  up  a  serious  red  flag  for  the  future  protection  of  our  herit- 
age. 

I  have  also  noted  that  we  request  funding  for  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Preservation  Technology  and  Training  and  I  reiterate  U.S. 
ICOMOS. 

In  summary,  the  public/private  partnership  achieved  by  historic 
preservation  is  unique  in  the  Federal  Government.  We  at  the 
grassroots  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  pat- 
rimony and  request  Congress  to  continue  the  funding  level  for  lead- 
ing programs  at  adequate  operational  levels.  The  protection  of  our 
heritage  and  a  viable  future  for  historic  resources  are  at  stake. 

And  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Longsworth  follows:] 
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PRESERVATION 


TESTIMONY  OF  NELLIE  L.  LONGSWORTH 

PRESIDENT  OF  PRESERVATION  ACTION 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMmEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

APRIL  4, 1995 


Chainnan  Regula  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I  am  Nellie  L.  Longsworth,  president  of 
Preservation  Action,  the  national  grassroots  lobby  for  historic  preservation  and  neighborhood 
conservation    I  am  testifying  today  to  request  FY96  appropriations  for  the  national  historic 
preservation  programs  which  include  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  the  National  Park 
Service  Recreation  and  Preservation  Account,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  I  represent  a  broad  membership  of  over  1,000  organizations  and  individuals  that 
includes  the  professional  leaders,  volunteers,  and  students  that  takes  pride  in  a  program  and 
movement  that  have  produced  many  outstanding  results  in  large  and  small  communities 
throughout  the  nation. 

Last  week,  our  members  convened  in  Washington  for  educational  sessions  and  the  exercise  of 
their  privilege  to  lobby  Congress  on  our  issue.  Preservation  is  ever  more  complicated  these  days 
as  we  continue  to  work  toward  a  balance  of  incentive  and  regulation  that  will  make  our  historic 
downtowns  and  neighborhoods  more  attractive  to  homeowners  and  businesses  as  an  alternative  to 
suburban  relocation.  While  we  take  our  responsibility  for  stewardship  of  our  important  landmark 
buildings  very  seriously,  we  are  equally  involved  in  growth  management  and  bringing  together  the 
new  and  old  to  stimulate  economic  development  in  oft  forgotten,  disinvested  areas. 

The  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  lobbying  day  on  Capitol  Hill  where  our  members 
representing  private  non-profit  organizations  and  volunteers  joined  with  partners  from  State 
preservation  offices  and  local  preservation  commission  members  to  make  visits  to  their 
delegation. 

Partnership  is  what  the  historic  preservation  program  is  all  about  and  we  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  small  federal  appropriations,  by  Washington,  DC  standards,  are  maximized  and  leveraged 
through  the  partnership  to  the  point  that  the  results  can  be  seen  on  the  smallest  Main  Streets  of 
America  as  well  as  in  the  historic  neighborhoods  of  our  oldest  cities  in  every  congressional 
district.  Our  message  is  that  historic  preservation  is  a  vital  program  that  is  "on  track"  for  helping 
communities  prepare  for  the  21st  century  through  the  reuse  of  the  historic  resources  upon  which 
each  community  was  built.  It's  a  program  that  economizes  in  the  use  of  existing  infi^astructure, 
that  rehabilitates  well-constructed  buildings  for  new  uses  rather  than  razing  them  and  adding  to 
landfill,  that  provides  jobs  for  local  citizens,  and  that  brings  the  pride  of  history  to  communities 
seeking  stability  and  better  quality  of  life. 

1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  401  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202-659-0915    FAX:  202-296-2705 
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THE  FEDERAL/STATE/LOCAL/TRIBAL/PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTNERSHIP:  THE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND  (HPF)  ($43  million) 

There  are  few  programs  in  government  that  operate  as  effectively  as  historic  preservation  in 
taking  into  account  the  needs  of  local  communities,  local  governments.  State  governments,  tribes, 
and  the  private  sector  through  the  National  Tr\jst  for  Historic  Preservation  and  weaving  them 
together  in  an  efficient,  non-redundant  process.  As  money  flows  down  from  the  federal  source 
through  the  system,  it  is  leveraged  by  each  unit  that  receives  fiinding.    A  dollar  to  the  States 
leverages  at  least  40%  of  its  value  while  a  dollar  to  the  National  Trust's  Main  Street  program  may 
leverage  up  to  25  times  its  value.  Leverage  promotes  strong  private  sector  involvement  and 
discourages  bureaucracy.  There  has  also  been  a  continuing  effort  to  insure  that  decision-making 
takes  place  as  close  to  the  resource  as  possible  and  as  allowed  by  law.  Therefore  we  request 
FY96  funding  for  the  partnership  and  following  HPF  activities; 

The  States:  ($32  million) 

►  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  work  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to  cany  out  the  national  preservation  program.  This 
involves  locating  historic  places,  nominating  them  to  the  National  Register,  helping 
developers  get  a  rehab  tax  credit,  working  with  federal  agencies  to  reduce  adverse  effects 
on  historic  properties,  providing  education  and  techhnical  assistance  and,  importantly, 
establishing  partnerships  with  local  governments  including  passing  through  10%  (or  $3.2 
million)  for  local  preservation  activity. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation:  ($7  million  requested  in  HPF) 

►  The  funding  provides  support  for  the  National  Trust's  1 8  historic  properties  and  the 
Trust's  financial,  educational,  technical  assistance.  Main  Street,  and  other  community 
revitalization  programs,  leveraging  the  federal  grant  at  a  3 : 1  ratio. 

The  Tribes:  ($2  million  requested  in  HPF) 

►  Funding  underwrites  program  development  that  will  enable  the  Tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiians  greater  independence  in  the  protection  of  their  unique  and  important  cultural 
resources. 

Historically  Black  Colleges  ($2  million  requested  in  HPF) 

►  Continues  incentive  funding  for  restoration  activities  on  structures  at  designated 
historically  black  colleges. 


THE  FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP:  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  ( ($3,063  requested  in  Related  Agencies) 

►  Funding  supports  the  operation  of  an  effective  independent  agency  which  reports  to  the 

President  and  Congress  and  works  with  all  federal  agencies  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
insure  timely  review  of  the  impact  of  federally  assisted  projects  on  historic  properties  as 
required  by  law. 
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Let  us  emphasize  here  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's  administration  of  the 
Section  106  review  requires  that  federal  government  projects  take  historic  resources  important  to 
the  community  into  account  before  building  highways  and  large  government  buildings  that  destroy 
historic  continuity  and  community  spirit.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  many  New  England 
communities  along  Interstate  95  to  see  how  the  insensitive  facilitation  of  faster  commuting 
between  Boston  and  New  York  bisected  and  destroyed  small  cities  in  its  wake. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  an  important  partner  in  preservation  that  convenes  various  interests  in  a 
process  that  is  widely  supported  by  preservationists.  It  is  not  a  redundant  agency,  as  suggested  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  January.  Without  the  Council  and  effective  administration  of 
the  Section  106  process,  the  federal  government  will  find  itself  in  the  courts,  defending  its  projects 
against  local  opponents  whose  only  recourse  for  a  hearing  is  through  the  judicial  system. 

THE  FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP:  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  (NPS)  -  The 
Recreation  and  Preservation  Account 

Careful  attention  must  be  paid  by  Congress  and  this  committee  to  the  funding  levels  of  the 
National  Register  Programs  in  the  National  Park  Service,  the  spine  of  the  preservation 
partnership. 

The  NPS  reorganization,  currently  underway,  will  transfer  National  Register  activities  (tax  act 
certification,  state  program  review,  HPF  grant  administration)  now  administered  by  NPS  regional 
offices  to  a  central  location  in  Washington,  DC.  Unfortunately,  the  Park  Service  does  not  appear 
to  be  making  the  important  distinction  between  the  preservation  program  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
equivalent  of  an  operating  unit  of  the  park  system  in  DC,  and  its  own  central  office  which  is  being 
drastically  downsized  to  allow  more  resources  to  go  out  to  the  field. 

The  departmental  appropriation  request  for  FY96  calls  for  a  decrease  of  $700,000  and  1 5  FTEs 
for  cultural  resource  programs  at  the  same  time  that  the  transfer  of  National  Register  functions 
from  regional  offices,  without  staffer  resources,  will  increase  the  workload  dramatically.  To  add 
salt  to  the  wound,  the  preservation  program  has  been  informed  that,  because  it  is  located  in  the 
central  office  facility  in  DC,  it  must  comply  with  the  40%  cut  required  for  "central  office  staff"  by 
1999.  No  other  "operating  unit"  of  the  park  system  -  or  program  -  is  being  so  heavily  penalized. 
To  have  the  National  Register  program  in  the  National  Park  Service  become  the  weak  link  in  the 
preservation  partnership  sends  up  a  serious  red  flag  for  the  future  protection  of  our  heritage. 

National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology  and  Training  ($2  million  requested) 

►  The  nation's  first  Preservation  Technology  and  Training  Center,  located  on  the 

Northwestern  Louisiana  State  University  campus  in  Natchitoches,  LA,  is  now  staffed  and 
undertaking  activities  which  will  expand  its  ability  to  serve  those  needing  information 
about  preservation.  Activities  will  include  use  of  satellite  communications  and  Internet, 
conference  and  training  programs,  technical  assistance,  and  grants  for  academic  research. 
It  is  planned  that  the  Center,  once  fully  operational,  will  be  able  to  sustain  its  programs  on 
a  fee-for-service  basis. 
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US-ICOMOS  -  ($100,000  requested) 

Funding  for  US-ICOMOS  insures  our  continued  leadership  and  participation  in 
international  preservation  activities. 


SUMMARY: 

The  pubhc/private  partnership  achieved  by  the  historic  preservation  program  is  unique  in  the 
federal  goverment.  We  at  the  grassroots,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  patrimony, 
request  the  support  of  Congress  to  continue  FY96  federal  funding  for  these  already  lean  programs 
at  adequate  operational  levels.  The  protection  of  our  national  heritage  and  a  viable  future  for  our 
historic  resources  are  at  stake. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

ROLAND  ROUSSEAU,  CHAIR,  U.S.  SECTION  BUDGET  COMMITTEE,  PA- 
CIFIC SALMON  COMMISSION 

GERALD  I.  JAMES,  CHAIRMAN,  U.S.  SECTION,  PACIFIC  SALMON  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  BUNN.  Rollie  Rousseau — I'm  sorry  if  I  pronounced  your  last 
name  incorrectly — from  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission. 

Mr.  Rousseau.  That's  correct;  good  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Rollie  Rousseau.  I  am  the  Oregon  member  of 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission.  And,  fortunately,  today  we  have 
our  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  the  U.S.  Section 
of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  G.I.  James,  who  will  sit  here 
with  me  and  help  answer  any  questions,  if  you  may  have  those. 
Fortunately,  as  well,  is  Kathryn  Graham  from  Oregon,  a  commis- 
sioner that  represents  the  Konga  River  Indian  Tribes,  is  also  in  the 
audience.  So  I  think  we're  well  represented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  indicating,  I  am  the  chairman,  budget 
chairman,  and  that's  the  purpose  for  me  to  be  here  today,  to  talk 
about  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  as  it  relates  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  budget.  And  I'd  like  to  very  quickly 
just  give  you  a  briefing  of  what  the  Salmon  Commission  is,  as  you 
well  know  being  a  Northwestemer  and  having  a  district  that  in- 
cludes salmon,  either  fortunately  or  unfortunately  these  days,  how- 
ever you  might  look  at  that. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  is  a  bilateral  commission  estab- 
lished by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1985. 
The  U.S.  members,  of  which  Oregon  is  a  part  and  three  Northwest 
States,  plus  Alaska,  plus  two  groups  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  North- 
west are  the  United  States  members,  plus  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  Canada  has  kind  of  an  equal  side  on  their — in  their  sec- 
tion. 

And  our  job  under  the  treaty  is.  No.  1,  from  my  perspective  at 
least,  is  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  resources  that  mingle  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  Our  purpose  is  in  the  main 
part  to  allocate  the  salmon  that  are  interwoven  between  Canada, 
Alaska,  and  the  United  States  that  are  caught  by  fishermen  of  the 
country  that  did  not  produce  them.  In  other  words,  Canadians 
catch  many  of  the  salmon  produced  in  the  Northwest  States — Or- 
egon, Washington,  the  Columbia  River.  Right  in  your  back  yard, 
the  Tulimook  chinook,  north  Oregon  coast  chinook,  are  largely 
caught  by  Canadians,  and  next  by  Alaskans,  and  lastly  by  us, 
where  they  are  produced. 

And  our  function  as  the  commission  is  trying  to  get  the  equity 
amongst  the  countries.  So  if  Canada  is  putting  out  10  million  salm- 
on a  year,  they're  getting  10  million  salmon  back  in  their  fisheries, 
and  the  same  for  the  United  States.  It's  a  little  easier  to  explain 
than  to  do,  I'll  assure  you  that,  because  it  is  not  a  simple  task,  and 
we  have  other  functions,  too.  Certainly,  rebuilding  our  runs,  par- 
ticularly our  chinook  runs,  has  been  one  of  our  principal  focuses, 
conservation  of  all  the  stocks,  and  enhancement  projects,  which  is 
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an  area  that  we  have  not  had  really  adequate  funding  to  really  get 
into  it  in  any  degree. 

Why  I'm  here  representing  the  commission  is  that  we're  asking 
for  a  $1.1  million  budget  within  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
Fiscal  Year  1996.  That  amount  is  not  large,  but  it  represents  an 
increase  of  about  $450,000  over  what  is  appropriated  in  this  cur- 
rent Fiscal  Year.  So  that's  a  substantial  increase  that  we're  re- 
questing. And  most  of  those  dollars,  most  of  those  dollars,  are  going 
for  increased  efforts  in  fisheries  data  collection. 

As  you  know,  salmon  in  the  Northwest  is  at  a  critical  point, 
many  of  the  stocks  at  least.  The  information  we  have  on  the  har- 
vest areas,  through  coated  wire  tags — the  animals  are  tagged  early 
on  in  their  life,  and  that  is  our  tracking  system  to  determine  where 
those  animals  are  going  and  who's  catching  them,  and  then  how  do 
we  reduce  those  harvests  if  harvests  need  to  be  reduced;  what  ac- 
tions do  we  take  in  the  fisheries — a  very,  very  sophisticated,  com- 
plicated management  regime,  and  that  is  all  fed  through  a  highly- 
technical  coated  wire  tag  system. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  major  function  in  this,  in  their 
part  of  the  Salmon  Commission,  is  kind  of  headquartering  a  lot  of 
that  data.  They  do  that,  some  of  that,  by  contract,  and  some  of  it 
is  in-house.  Because  of  their  large  hatcheries,  they  do  a  lot  of  coat- 
ed wire  tagging. 

So  of  the  $1.1  million,  we're  looking  at  about  $230,000  for  the 
salmon  mark  program  that  is  contracted  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  about  $678,000  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in-house 
programs  of  tagging,  coated  wire  programs  particularly,  and 
$208,000  for  information  gathering  on  Fraser,  principally  Fraser 
sockeye  and  pink  salmon  by  the  tribes.  That's  the  amount  that 
we're  requesting  in  this  budget. 

I  think  it's  important,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman — in  conclu- 
sion, I  think  it's  important  at  this  point,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be 
overstated  for  salmon  in  the  Northwest,  that  we  are  at  this  critical 
point.  We're  trying  to  make  an  investment  today  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  curve.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  salmon  manage- 
ment business,  the  last  thing  that  we  want  to  see  happen  is  any 
more  listings  under  the  ESA.  It  not  only  compounds  the  manager's 
life  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  get  those  animals  restored,  but  cer- 
tainly has  a  much  more  difficult  social  and  economic  impact  on  the 
community. 

We  think  that,  with  good  management  today,  we  can  prevent 
that  from  happening,  but  it  takes  bucks.  Unfortunately,  it  takes 
dollars,  and  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  dollars  that  are  going  into 
the  salmon  in  the  Northwest,  as  you  are  well  aware,  but  they  all 
add  up.  We're  appreciative  of  that. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  G.I.  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  those. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  Rousseau.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rousseau  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  SECTION 

UJS,  CommtadoiNn  ®^  ^® 

D^uBi*.  PACmC  SALMON  COMMISSION 


TESTIMONY 

OF 

ROLAND  ROUSSEAU.  CHAIR 

U.S.  SECTION  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

PACIFIC  SALMON  COMMISSION 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

(U.S.  Rsh  and  Wildlife  Service  Programs) 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  4,  1995    3:05  P.M. 

Mr.  Chairman, , my  name  is  Roland  Rouisseau  and  I  am  an  Alternate 
Commissioner  on  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  established  by  the  Treaty 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  conserving  salmon  stocl(S  and 
controlling  salmon  Interceptions.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  the  Chair  of  the 
U.S.  Section  Budget  Committee.  Before  proceeding.  I  would  like  to  present  the 
Committee  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  budget  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Section  for 
implementation  of  the  Treaty.  It  detafls  budgets  for  Trfbal,  Federal,  and  State 
agencies  involved  In  the  treaty.  For  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S. 
Section  recommends  funding  the  FY96  base  program  for  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty 
activities  at  S1 .1 1 5,963,  restoring  the  $200,000  provided  by  Congress  in  FY95  for 
the  Regional  Mark  Center  and  providing  an  increase  of  $450,963  over  the  FY95 
appropriated  level,  to  fully  fUnd  the  Regional  Mark  Center,  fkjnd  several  coded  wire 
tagging  programs,  including  those  at  the  Quinault  National  Rsh  Hatchery,  and  to 
fund  the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program. 

All  of  the  llinds  are  needed  for  data  collection  and  analysis  directly  related 
to  the  ImpiemantatkNi  of  the  Treaty  and  are  used  in  cooperative  programs  Involving 
Federal,  Stila»  and  Tribal  flsheiy  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  in  Canada.  The  monetary  commitment  of  the  United  States  Is  matched 
by  the  commitment  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  -  Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  is  Important  to  the 
wise  management  of  the  salmon  of  the  Northwest  and  Alaska.  At  the  time  the 
Treaty  was  signed,  Chinook  salmon  were  in  a  severely  depressed  state  as  a  result 
of  overtiarvest  in  the  ocean  as  well  as  environmental  degradatton  in  salmon 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat.     Both  parties  have  committed  to  rebuild  the 
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depressed  runs  of  Chinook  stocks  by  19S8.  This  continuing  bilateral  commitment 
will  in  fact  be  important  In  helping  to  insure  the  recovery  of  salmon  stocks  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  that  are  listed  •  and  those  that  are  currently  under 
consideration  -for  protection  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Under  the 
Treat/8  rebuilding  program,  some  Chinook  stocks  are  on  the  way  to  being  rebuiK 
and  we  W6  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  promised  benefits  of  the  Treaty.  Both 
Parties  are  reviewing  alternative  management  approaches  that  will  further  this 
mutual  commitment  to  rebuild  salmon  stocks.  The  return  of  the  salmon  Is  also 
giving  added  emphasis  to  the  protection  of  the  rivers  in  which  the  salmon  spawn 
and  has  benefitted  environmental  protection  efforts  in  both  countries. 

The  cost  to  manage  this  resource  Is  small  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
salmon  to  the  economies  of  both  countries.  The  value  of  the  annual  commercial 
harvest  of  salmon  subject  to  the  Treaty  Is  estimated  at  over  $1  billion,  supporting 
the  infrastructure  of  many  Inland  and  coastal  communities  In  Southeast  Alaska, 
Canada,  Washnigton,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  value  of  the  recreational  fisheries, 
and  the  important  economic  diversity  they  provide  for  local  economies  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska,  is  also  immense  and  in  some  ways  incalculat>le 
relative  to  the  sodetal  benefits  they  provide  local  communities.  And,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  the  value  of  these  fish  to  tribes  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
goes  far  beyond  their  monetary  value  and  reaches  the  cultural  and  religious  lives 
of  Indian  people. 

As  I  alluded  to  earlier,  several  salmon  stocks  are  being  considered  for 
protection  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  In  addition  to  those  stocks  already 
listed.  As  part  of  the  U.S.  Section's  management  activities,  millions  of  young 
salmon  are  marked  each  year  with  coded  wire  tags  that  allow  the  U.S.  Section  to 
evaluate  its  fishery  management  decisions.  The  adult  salmon  that  return  to  the 
fisheries  and  spawning  areas  are  sampled  and  the  tags  are  recovered,  providing 
important  migratory  and  catch  rata  information  to  both  researchers  and  managers. 
This  infbrmalion  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  evaluating  the  Treat/s  programs 
and  succeams  and  will  also  be  invaluable  In  gauging  the  comprehensive  recovery 
programs  eventually  adopted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  as  part  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  process. 

For  FY96,  we  aro  requesting  thet  the  Committee  provide  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  with  a  $229,320  add-on  to  lUnd  the  Pacific  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission's  (PSMFC)  Regional  Mark  Processing  Center.  The  Regkinal  Mark 
Center  coordinates  the  standards  of  the  Treaty's  comprehensive,  long-tenn  activity 
and  acts  as  the  central  computerized  repository  for  the  information  on  tag  releasee 
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and  recoveries.  Funding  for  the  Regional  Mark  Center  wa«  provided  in  FY96  at 
a  level  of  $200,000.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  contract  with  the  PSMFC 
to  provide  this  service.  Because  of  the  added  concern  for  salmon  stoclcs 
generated  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  this  information  has  become  even  moiB 
critical  to  Alaslca  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  Canada,  In  order  to  evaluate 
fishery  management  decisions  in  the  coming  years.  Because  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Regional  Marit  Processing  Center  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  demand  for 
this  information  grows  and  as  more  fish  are  marked,  the  U.S.  Section  is 
recommending  that  $229,320  be  added  to  the  Service's  base  Resource 
Management  program  funding  for  this  critical  Treaty  activity. 

In  addition,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  continues  to  csny  out  management 
responsibilities  for  salmon  production  at  seventeen  Natlbnal  Rsh  Hatcheries  in  the 
Western  region.  Included  are  several  ongoing  coded  wire  tagging  programs  for 
coho  Indicator  stocks  at  these  hatcheries,  as  well  new  programs  necessary  to 
devlop  better  catch  and  escaperment  infonnatlon  for  additional  coho  stocks.  In 
order  to  continue  and  expand  these  Important  tagging  programs,  and  maintain  their 
current  participation  in  the  Treaty  process,  the  U.S.  Section  recommends  adding 
an  additional  $213,643  to  the  Service's  base  budget. 

Finally,  under  the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program  (TICMP),  an  In- 
season  management  and  post-season  monitoring  fiinctton  Important  to  the  PacHto 
Salmon  Commission  process  Is  canled  out  by  the  member  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  (NWIFC)  under  contract  with  the  Service.  This 
program  complements  and  Is  coordinated  with  the  non-treaty  oommerdal  catch 
program  carried  out  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and  WHdIife.  The 
TICMP  allows  the  tribes  to  access,  share,  and  analyze  fisheries  data,  which  Is  then 
made  available  to  all  parties  as  required  by  co-management  plans  and 
agreements.  The  program  Is  necessary  for  management,  harvest  allocation,  and 
production  planning,  espedelly  as  it  relates  to  trilateral  management  of  the  Fraser 
River  sockavs  and  pink  salmon  runs.  The  NWIFC  wfll  makitain  a  single  agreed 
upon  tribal  catch  data  base  for  managing  Puget  Sound  and  Washington  Coastal 
fisheries.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  program,  the  U.S.  Section  recommends  adding 
an  additional  $208,000  to  the  Service's  base  budget 

In  total,  the  U.S.  Section  budget  recommends  restoring  $200,000  fbr  the 
Regional  Marie  Center  and  adding  $450,063  to  the  FY06  base  Resource 
Management  budget  over  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  In  FY96  for  the 
coded  wire  tagging  programs,  the  Regional  Marie  Center,  and  the  Treaty  Indian 
Catch  Monitoring  Program. 
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Although  not  part  of  the  U.S.  Section's  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  program,  there 
Is  one  last  Important  program  I  would  HIce  to  speaK  to.  this  Is  for  the  programs  that 
are  carried  out  as  part  of  the  bilateral  Yukon  River  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  The  negotiations  on  the  Yukon  River  are  not  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  Padfic  Salmon  Commission  process  but  were  recognized  as  needing  to 
continue  under  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty.  These  negotiations  are  carried  out  with 
staff  and  research  provided  through  the  Aiasica  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  programs  funds  will  provide  critical 
infbrmation  necessary  for  stocic  conservation  and  the  successful  negotiation  of  a 
bilateral  agreement  In  anticipation  of  this  agreement  the  ADFO  and  the  Service 
coordinated  doseiy  on  the  program  needs  and  responsibilities  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Section  to  implement  an  expanded  researdi  and  management 
program.  For  FY9e,  the  U.S.  Section  has  recommended  fljnding  the  Service's 
Yuicon  River  studies  and  research  at  $892,000,  representing  an  Increase  of 
$417,000  over  the  FY95  finding  of  $476,000,  to  support  these  important  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  condudes  my  testimony  submitted  for  constderation  by 
your  Committee.  I  want  to  thanic  the  Committee  for  the  support  that  It  has  given 
to  the  Treaty  In  the  past  I  am  available  to  answer  any  questions  you  or 
Committee  members  may  have  regarding  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  budget. 

SUIMIMARY  OF  U.S.  FISH^ANO  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  PROGRAM  NEEDS  FOR 
U.S  -CANADA  PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY 


FY05  Approp. 

FY06Recom. 

Shortfall 

Fisheries 

$465,000 

$     878,643 

$  213.643 

(Staff  &  tagging  activities) 

Padflc  States  Marine 

$  200,000 

$     229.320* 

$    29,320- 

Fisheries  Commission 

Treaty  Indim  Catch 

$     0 

$     208.000 

$  208.000 

Monltoffnf  rtOQfwn 

Total 

$  666.000 

$  1.116,963* 

$  460.963* 

•Assumes  restoration  of  $200,000  provided  by  Congress  In  FY95  tor  the  Regional 
Mart(  Center  (RMC),  total  add-on  for  FY96,  with  restoration  for  RMC.  is  $650,963. 

SUMMARY  OF  USFWS  PROGRAM  NEEDS  FOR  YUKON  RIVER  PROGRAMS 

Yukon  River  Studies  $475,000  $    802,000  $417,000 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

ROBERT  D.  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN,  SECTION  ON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  BUNN.  Next,  Dr.  Robert  Brown  from  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant-Colleges. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  I'll  be  brief;  I've  got  a  plane  to  catch. 

I'm  Bob  Brown.  I'm  head  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Sciences  at  Texas  A&M  University,  and  I'm  currently  chair 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  Section  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  We  represent 
the  concerns  of  181  colleges  and  universities,  of  whom  about  80 
have  fisheries  and  wildlife  academic  programs. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  continuation  of  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Service  and  the  cooperative  research  units  associ- 
ated with  many  of  our  institutions.  We  urge  support  of  the  co-op 
units  program  within  the  NBS  at  the  level  recommended  by  the 
President's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  of  $15,827  million  and  173 
FTEs. 

I've  submitted  written  testimony,  and  I'll  cover  four  points  very 
briefly  here. 

And  the  first  is  that  the  co-op  research  units  program  is  not  new. 
The  units  were  established  60  years  ago.  Although  the  NBS  may 
be  new,  they  were  formerly  established  by  the  Co-Op  Units  Act  of 
1960  as  amended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Improvement  Act  of 
1978.  The  cooperative  research  units  have  a  long  history  of  provid- 
ing up-to-date  research  results  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  make 
sound  resource  decisions.  Over  5,000  students  have  graduated  from 
co-op  unit  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  50  percent  of  all 
the  fish  and  wildlife  professionals  currently  practicing  have  had 
some  association  with  cooperative  research  units. 

Secondly,  the  units  are  a  unique  partnership  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  38  States  in  which  they  reside,  and 
the  universities  where  they  are  housed.  In  most  cases  the  salaries 
are  provided  by  the  National  Biological  Service,  whereas  office,  lab- 
oratory, and  administrative  support  is  provided  by  the  university, 
and  the  operating  budget  is  provided  by  the  State  fish  and  wildlife 
agency. 

It's  been  estimated  that  each  of  three  cooperators  receives  ap- 
proximately $3  worth  of  research  products  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested. This  is  decentralized  government  at  its  best. 

Thirdly,  the  co-op  units  program  provides  a  needed  research  re- 
source which  cannot  be  shouldered  by  the  States  alone.  Most  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  simply  lack  the  scientists,  laboratories, 
and  funding  to  address  all  their  research  needs.  In  addition,  the  co- 
op unit  partnership  broadens  the  horizon  in  wildlife  and  fisheries 
research  activities  to  include  those  which  have  regional  and  na- 
tional implications,  as  well  as  importance  to  the  States. 

And,  finally,  poll  after  poll  has  shown  that  people  in  this  country 
want  a  clean  and  healthy  environment,  sound  natural  resource 
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management,  economic  viability,  and  efficient  partnership  with 
Government.  The  cooperative  units  program  and  the  National  Bio- 
logical Service  can  continue  to  be  instrumental  in  responding  to 
those  needs  by  providing  sound  scientific  information  for  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

On  behalf  of  NASULGC,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide testimony  on  this  program. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  hope  you're  successful 
in  catching  the  plane. 

Mr.  Brown.  Me,  too.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

OF  THE 

COMMFTTEE  ON  APPROPRUTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY 

DR.  ROBERT  D.  BROWN 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  SCIENCES 

TEXAS  A&M  UNFVERSITY 

AND 

CHAIRMAN 
SECTION  ON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

4  APRIL  1995 


Summary:  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  Section  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC)  respectfully  requests  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  Committee 
support  the  President's  1996  Budget  request  of  $  172.696  million  for  the  National  Biological 
Service  and  $  15.827  million  for  the  Cooperative  Units  Program.  The  Cooperative  Research  Unit 
Program  serves  as  a  model  of  cooperation  in  generating  timely,  science-based  information  for 
resource  managers,  supplying  trained  resource  managers,  and  multiplying  investments  and 
dividends  for  all  cooperators  and  users  (see  attached  brief  statement  on  60  years  of 
accomplishments). 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Dr.  Robert  D.  Brown,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Sciences  at  Texas  A&M  University.  I  am  currently  Chair  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
Section  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC) 
and  President  of  the  National  Association  of  University  Fish  and  Wildlife  Programs.  My 
testimony  is  on  behalf  of  the  181  academic  institutions  that  comprise  NASULGC.  I  represent  the 
concerns  of  the  administrators,  teachers,  researchers,  extension  specialists,  and  students  at  over 
80  NASULGC  institutions  with  wildlife  and  fisheries  academic  programs. 

The  purpose  of  our  testimony  today  is  to  urge  support  for  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  the  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  at  the  level  recommended  in  the 
President's  FY  1996  budget  of  $  172.696  million  and  1658  FTEs.  We  in  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  particularly  concerned  about  continuation  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Units 
associated  with  many  of  our  institutions.  We  urge  support  of  the  Cooperative  Unit  Program 
within  the  NBS  at  the  level  of  $  15.827  million  and  173  FTEs. 

The  National  Biological  Survey  was  established  in  1993.  The  many  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  had  a  history  of  substantive  and  vigorous  research  which  has 
helped  us  to  protect,  sustain,  and  utilize  the  natural  resource  wealth  of  this  nation.  This  agency 
resulted  from  a  reorganization  of  the  research  resources  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  was  viewed  by  the  scientific  community  as  a  bold  step  forward  in  the  consolidation  and 
coordination  of  natural  resources  research,  and  it  offered  the  potential  added  benefit  of  separating 
the  agencies  that  conduct  research  from  those  that  implement  regulations.  This  latter  point  allows 
the  NBS  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  Nation's  people  rather  than  to  other  federal  bureaus.  The 
new  agency  recently  modified  its  name  to  the  National  Biological  Service  to  better  represent  the 
true  nature  of  its  activities. 

As  a  step  towards  achieving  the  mission  of  the  NBS,  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit 
Programs  of  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM)  were  transferred  to  the  NBS.  The  Cooperative  Unit  Program  of  the 
NBS  now  contains  all  54  of  the  former  Units  -  41  from  the  USFWS,  12  from  the  NPS  and  1  from 
the  BLM.  These  Units  are  a  unique  resource  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  universities 
where  they  are  housed,  and  the  40  states  in  which  they  reside.  Most  units  represent  a  partnership 
of  those  three  entities  -  often  with  participation  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  --  with  the 
salaries  of  the  scientists  and  modest  operating  funds  being  provided  by  the  NBS;  office, 
laboratory,  and  administrative  support  from  the  university;  and  operating  support  provided  by  the 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agency. 

The  Cooperative  Units  are  not  new  -  they  have  a  60-year  history  of  successful  research 
activities  and  accomplishments  in  strengthening  resource  education  and  management  programs 
(see  attached  brief  statement  on  accomplishments).  They  were  formally  established  by  the 
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Cooperative  Units  Act,  P.  L.  86-686  of  1960  as  amended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Improvement 
Act  of  1978. 

Cooperators  from  the  three  entities  -  the  state,  the  university  and  the  Unit,  determine  the 
direction  of  research  for  each  unit  Unit  scientists  interact  with  other  faculty  of  the  university  to 
strengthen  the  (1)  natural  resource  research  capabilities,  (2)  academic  course  offerings  and 
graduate  student  advising,  and  (3)  advice  and  services  within  each  state.  Accomplishments  of  the 
units  have  been  impressive  for  60  years  (see  attached  brief  statement  on  accomplishments).  The 
Units  have  produced  over  5000  graduates.  The  Units  are  currently  involved  in  over  1400 
research  projects  involving  over  600  graduate  students.  One  hundred  twenty-five  graduated  this 
past  year.  Thus,  the  nation  is  getting  both  the  scientific  information  that  will  be  vital  in  making 
future  policy  decisions  involving  the  natural  resource  wealth  of  this  country,  and  we  are 
producing  a  cadre  of  well-trained  future  scientists  and  resource  managers  to  carry  on  this  work  in 
the  interests  of  our  public  and  private  lands. 

In  these  difficult  and  controversial  times,  numerous  challenges  must  be  faced  in  conserving 
and  managing  fish,  wildlife,  and  other  natural  resources  of  our  country  for  future  generations.  As 
you  know,  natural  resources  contribute  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  people  and  the  economic 
stability  of  our  nation.  Accurate,  timely  and  extensive  information  is  needed  on  natural  resources 
to  make  sound  decisions.  State  agencies  and  universities  cannot  shoulder  these  responsibilities 
alone.  Many  state  agencies  lack  the  scientists,  laboratories  and  funding  to  address  all  of  their 
research  needs.  Likewise,  time  of  university  faculties  often  is  constrained  by  heavy  teaching  loads 
and  limited  internal  research  funds.  Similarly,  use  of  funds  available  to  these  entities  is  often 
restricted  to  only  state  resource  problems.  The  parmership  with  the  NBS  Cooperative  Units 
broadens  the  horizon  in  research  activities  to  include  those  which  have  regional  and  national 
implications  as  well  as  importance  to  the  states.  Research  on  migratory  waterfowl,  neo-tropical 
birds,  restoration  of  river  systems,  and  watershed  management  are  but  a  few  of  the  challenges  that 
cross  state  boundaries.  The  NBS  already  has  consolidated  multiple  Cooperative  Units  in  Alaska, 
California  and  Maryland  to  address  multi-agency  and  multiple  state  issues. 

Regrettably,  the  mission  of  the  National  Biological  Service  has  been  misunderstood  by 
some  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  press.  The  NBS  mistakenly  has  been  identified  with 
controversies  over  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  and  private  property  rights  issues.  No 
doubt  the  ESA  and  other  regulatory  measures  may  be  revised  constructively  as  reauthorization 
proceeds.  The  need  for  sound  scientific  information  is  substantial  to  guide  the  revisions  and  to 
improve  resource  decisions.  The  NBS,  and  in  particular  the  Cooperative  Unit  Program,  is  a 
means  to  provide  helpful  information  while  de-centralizing  government  Unlike  many  federal 
programs,  the  NBS  is  not  a  top-down  organization.  The  people  of  this  country  want  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment,  sound  natural  resource  management,  economic  viability,  and  efficient 
parmership  government.  The  Cooperative  Units  Program  of  the  NBS  can  continue  to  be 
instrumental  in  helping  to  respond  to  all  of  those  needs. 

Americans  never  have  been  afraid  of  science-based  information.  Rather,  it  is  utilization  of 
such  information  by  insensitive  policy  makers  and  regulatory  adminisu^tors  that  is  the  only  threat 
to  those  concerned  about  property  rights  and  economically  oppressive  regulation.  Surely  with 
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more  and  better  information  our  legislative  representatives  and  agency  administrators  will  be  able 
to  make  sounder  decisions  concerning  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  as  demanded  by 
citizens. 

The  pressure  on  the  resource  base  is  increasing  as  the  U.S.  human  population  increases  and 
technological  impacts  expand.  A  continuing  flow  of  better  science-based  information  is  required 
to  design  and  implement  guidelines  to  prevent  adverse  impacts  on  natural  resources,  avoid  costly 
restoration  and  strengthen  resource  management  For  these  reasons,  we  urge  this  Subcommittee 
to  support  the  President's  1996  Budget  request  for  the  hfBS  and  the  Cooperative  Resource  Unit 
Program. 

On  behalf  of  NASULGC,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  this 
important  needed  program.  Should  you  need  additional  information,  please  contact  us.  Our 
members  would  be  pleased  to  respond. 
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NEED  TO  CONTINUE  THE  COOPERATIYE  FISH  AND 
WTLDLIFE  RESEARCH  IJNTT  PROGRAM 

A  program  with  60  years  of  accomplishments  in: 


1)  GENERATING  USEFUL  INFORMATION -- 

Much  of  the  information  used  by  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  for  natural 
resource  management  is  produced  by  Units.  The  flow  of  up-to-date  research  results  is 
needed  to  strengthen  capabilities  to  make  sound  decisions  and  carry  out  management 
actions.  Most  States  use  Units  as  their  primary  source  of  timely  information.  In  addition. 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  others,  use  information  generated  through  the  Unit  Program 
and  receive  technical  assistance  from  its  recognized  experts  for  managing  Federal  lands  and 
natural  resources. 

2)  SUPPLYING  TRAINED  RESOURCE  MANAGERS  - 

The  Unit  Program  is  required  to  ensure  a  continuing  flow  of  well-trained 
professionals  available  for  employment  The  Unit  Program  has  produced  more  than  5,000 
graduates,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  professional  conservation  positions.  Helpful 
Unit  programs  now  exist  in  38  states.  An  estimated  50  percent  of  all  fish  and  wildlife 
professionals  currently  practicing  have  been  affiliated  with  a  Cooperative  Research  Unit  In 
addition,  the  presence  of  Unit  staff  at  cooperating  Universities  greatly  enhances  the  quality 
of  University  programs  and  strengthens  capabilities  to  meet  the  evolving  education  and 
placement  needs  for  well-trained  graduates. 

3)  MULTIPLYING  INVESTMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS  - 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Federal 
government,  the  host  University  and  the  State  conservation  agency,  access  to  expertise  is 
more  readily  available  to  those  who  need  it  and  is  provided  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  from 
other  limited  sources.  The  nature  of  the  cooperation  results  in  each  Cooperator  receiving 
the  equivalent  of  $3  worth  of  expertise  and  research  products  for  every  dollar  invested. 
The  synergistic  nature  of  the  three-way  cooperative  arrangement  produces  high  quality 
science-based  products  of  immediate  utility  to  resource  managers. 

There  is  no  other  Federal  program  that  meets  the  true  test  of  cooperation  as  well  as  the 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit  Program.  It  is  a  model  of  how  to  obtain  the 
best  scientific,  timely,  practical  products  for  all  users  at  the  most  cost-effective  investment 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 
WITNESS 

JAMES  R.  CROUCH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  OUACHITA  NATIONAL 
FOREST  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP,  ARKANSAS  FORESTRY  ASSO- 
CIATION, OZARK-ST.  FRANCIS  NATIONAL  FOREST  RENEWABLE  RE- 
SOURCES COUNCIL,  AND  BIBLER  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Mr.  BUNN.  James  Crouch,  director  of  the  Ouachita  National  For- 
est Timber  Purchaser's  group. 

Well,  welcome  and  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Jim 
Crouch,  and  I'm  from  Russelville,  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee  here  today  and  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  Forest  Service  budget. 

I  say  this  a  httle  bit  tongue  in  cheek,  but  we  in  Arkansas  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the  work  that  you  all  have  done. 

Today  I'm  representing  the  1,300  members  of  the  Arkansas  For- 
estry Association  and  the  Federal  timber  purchasers  in  Arkansas. 
Arkansas  is  the  most  timber-dependent  State  in  the  South.  One  out 
of  every  six  manufacturing  jobs  is  in  the  forest  industry. 

The  lands  of  the  Ouachita  and  the  Ozark-St.  Francis  National 
Forest  make  up  14  percent  of  the  forest  lands  in  Arkansas.  So  each 
timber  sale  from  these  lands  is  very  important  to  forest  industries. 

During  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  our 
Nation's  wood  needs,  our  wood  supply,  the  role  of  the  national  for- 
est, and  how  this  committee  can  help  us  with  this  problem.  In 
1996,  the  United  States  will  use  about  46  billion  board  feet  of 
softwood,  and  the  big  question  that  we  face  in  industry  is:  where 
is  this  wood  coming  from?  We  believe  that  at  least  16  billion  board 
feet  of  it  will  be  imported,  leaving  about  30  billion  board  feet  of  it 
to  come  from  the  United  States.  And,  within  the  United  States, 
about  half  of  that  will  come  from  the  South,  and  the  other  half  will 
come  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska. 

The  administration,  as  part  of  the  budget  package,  has  proposed 
that  the  national  forest  lands  would  provide  about  3.6  billion  board 
feet  up  to  30  billion  board  feet.  I  think  when  we  look  at  this  and 
put  it  in  perspective,  we  find  that  that  is  a  minuscule  amount,  that 
the  national  forest  lands  should,  in  fact,  contribute  much  more 
than  3.6  billion  out  of  30  billion  in  this  country.  I  think  we  need 
to  remember,  when  we  are  thinking  about  this,  that  the  national 
forest  lands  make  up  41  percent  of  all  the  softwood  volume  in  this 
country.  The  approved  forest  plans  which  authorize  the  harvest  of 
8.3  billion  board  feet  annually  we  believe  is  a  contract  between  the 
users  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  we  believe  that  those  plans 
should  either  be  followed  or  amended. 

Nearly  twice  the  amount  the  administration  proposed  for  harvest 
dies  each  year.  Surveys  should  that  6  billion  feet  of  timber  die  each 
year  on  the  national  forests.  The  agency's  salvage  program,  which 
has  averaged  about  1.8  billion  board  feet  per  year  in  recent  years, 
and  when  you  look  at  the  last  five  years,  we've  got  about  21  billion 
board  feet  out  there  dead  that  has  not  been  salvaged.  Much  of  that 
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is  still  usable  if  we  can  do  something  with  it  within  the  next  12 
to  18  months. 

However,  if  we  leave  it  unharvested,  the  commercial  value  will 
quickly  diminish,  adding  to  already  serious  fire  hazard.  In  1994 
alone,  the  Federal  Government  spent  more  than  $1  billion  fighting 
catastrophic  fires.  These  fires  burn  nearly  4  million  acres  and  de- 
stroyed about  3.5  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 

Restoring  forest  health  requires  active  forest  management. 
Chronic  forest  health  problems  exist  in  all  regions  of  our  country. 
We  believe  that  a  carefully  expanded  timber  sale  program  could 
easily  generate  millions  of  additional  dollars  in  net  revenue  while 
providing  thousands  of  jobs  and  improving  the  health  of  our  for- 
ests. Additional  harvesting  reduces  the  occurrence  and  damage 
from  catastrophic  wild  fires  and  reduces  our  dependency  on  foreign 
lumber  imports. 

In  closing,  I've  got  three  recommendations  that  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  that  I  hope  you  will  take  very,  very  seriously.  The  first 
one  is  I  believe  that  Congress  must  now  act  to  stabilize  the  timber 
sale  program  and  to  insure  that  the  national  forest  makes  a  realis- 
tic contribution  to  our  wood  needs.  As  a  first  step,  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  finance  a  national  forest  timber  sales  pro- 
gram of  6.5  billion  board  feet  for  1996.  This  is  well  below  the  na- 
tional allowable  sale  quantity  of  8.3  billion. 

The  second  recommendation  is  we  urge  Congress  to  include  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill  which  directs  the  agency  to  allocate 
a  major  portion  of  the  timber  sale  program  in  dollars  and  targets 
to  those  regions  and  forests  who  have  a  proven  track  record  for  ac- 
complishment and  efficiency.  Because  the  South  continues  to  meet 
its  timber  sale  targets  by  maintaining  low  unit  cost  and  quality 
work,  we  recommend  a  southern  timber  sale  program  of  905  mil- 
lion board  feet.  This,  too,  is  well  below  the  South's  ASQ  of  1.3  bil- 
lion board  feet. 

The  third  and  last  recommendation  that  we  would  make  is  that 
Congress  must  become  directly  involved  in  the  reinvention  efforts 
of  the  agency.  We  believe  that  successful  reinvention  has  the  poten- 
tial to  focus  agency  goals,  to  develop  efficient  staffing  in  organiza- 
tions, and  to  greatly  reduce  operating  costs.  Unfortunately,  so  far, 
these  opportunities  have  been  largely  squandered.  We  agree  with 
the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association's  recommendation  on 
reinvention  and  urge  Congress  and  the  agency  to  establish  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  to  evaluate  Forest  Service  office  structure  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  closures  and  consolidations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I'd  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  you  all  might  have. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Outstanding  statement. 

I  would  ask  one  question.  How  much  of  the  16  billion  that  we're 
importing  do  you  think  could  be  appropriately  handled  by  the  na- 
tional forests  without  ecological  damage? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  believe  that  the  8.3  billion  which  is  their  task 
here  is  a  very,  very  conservative  number. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  They  could  give  you  5  billion  of  that  anyway? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Thank  you  all. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Crouch  follows:] 
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FY.  1996  TORECT  SERVICE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  James  R.  (Jim)  Crouch  from  Russellville,  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  important  committee  and  share  with  you  and  the  other 
members  some  of  our  concerns  relating  to  the  FY  96  Forest  Service  Budget. 

Today,  I  am  speaking  as  a  board  member  of  the  Arkansas  Forestry  Association  and  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  Timber  Purchasers  Group  and  the 
Ozark-St.  Francis  National  Forests  Renewable  Resource  Council.  I  spent  28  years  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  including  8  years  as  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Ozark-St.  Francis  National 
Forests  before  starting  my  own  consulting  business  in  1987. 

The  1300  member  Arkansas  Forestry  Association  is  dedicated  to  developing  a  public 
appreciation  for  the  environmental  and  economic  values  of  Arkansas'  forests  while 
encouraging  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  forest  resources.  The  Ouachita  National 
Forest  Timber  Purchasers  Group  and  the  Ozark-St.  Francis  National  Forests  Renewable 
Resource  Council  include  more  than  40  small  and  large  forest  industries  in  Arkansas  and 
eastern  Oklahoma  who  depend  on  national  forest  timber  sales  for  a  significant  portion  of  their 
raw  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Arkansas  is  the  most  timber-dq)endent  state  in  the  South.  One  out  of  every  six 
manufacturing  jobs  in  our  state  involves  the  production  of  forest  products.  Forty-thousand 
Arkansans  are  employed  directly  by  our  forest  industry  with  another  60,000  in  indirect  jobs 
related  to  the  forest  industry.  The  $700  million  payroll  is  the  largest  manufacturing  payroll  in 
our  state.  Annual  shipments  total  $5.6  billion  including  a  value-added  by  manufacture  of  $2.67 
billion. 

The  lands  of  the  Ouachita  and  Ozark-St.  Francis  National  Forests  rq)resent  14%  of  Arkansas' 
forestland.  The  timber  sales  offered  by  the  Forest  Service  are  very  significant  to  the  people  of 
our  state  and  to  our  economic  and  social  well  being.  For  each  one  million  board  feet  harvested 
in  FY  1993,  the  following  benefits  occurred. 


Jobs 

23 

24 

Income 

$558,082 

$786,972 

Fed.  taxes 

$83,708 

$117,958 

25%  funds 

$23,067 

$26,451 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  next  few  minutes,  I  want  to  talk  about  our  Nation's  wood  needs, 
our  wood  supply,  the  role  the  national  forests  must  play  in  helping  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
how  you  and  Uiis  committee  can  help. 


Wood  Needs.  The  1996  wood  needs  forecast  prepared  by  Resource  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
of  Bedford,  MA  shows  that  the  U.S.  will  use  46.9  billion  board  feet  (BBF)  of  softwood 
lumber.  This  forecast  reflects  a  slight  decrease  in  softwood  lumber  demand  from  previous 
years.  The  decrease  is  caused  by  a  projected  mild  downturn  in  housing  starts  and  increased 
non-wood  substitute  use. 

Wood  Supply.  Where  will  this  wood  come  from?  The  U.S.  will  have  to  import  more  than  16 
BBF  of  softwood  lumber  in  1996  to  meet  our  needs.  The  remaining  30  BBF  will  come  from 
within  the  country.  Of  the  30  BBF  from  within  the  country,  15  BBF  will  come  from  the  South 
and  the  other  15  BBF  will  come  from  Alaska,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  the 
Southwest,  the  Intermountain  West,  the  Lake  States,  and  the  Northeast.  The  Administration  in 
its  budget  proposal  to  Congress  has  proposed  that  national  forest  lands  provide  3.6  BBF. 

Role  of  the  National  Forests.  The  Administration  proposal  of  3.6  BBF  from  the  national 
forests  lands  is  minuscule  in  comparison  to  the  contribution  these  lands  should  make.  The 
national  forest  lands  contain  41%  of  all  the  softwood  volume  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  the 
administration  proposes  3.6  BBF  which  is  less  than  12%  of  the  required  U.S.  production. 
Nearly  twice  the  amount  proposed  for  harvest  by  the  administration  dies  each  year  in  our 
national  forests. 

The  approved  forest  plans  authorize  for  harvest  an  allowable  sale  quantity  (ASQ)  of  more  than 
twice  the  agency  proposal.  The  ASQ  which  includes  only  those  lands  identified  by  the  agency 
as  suitable  for  timber  production  is  8.3  BBF.  The  forest  plans  are  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  Many  of  the  plans  have  also  been 
further  confirmed  through  either  the  administrative  appeal  or  legal  process  or  both.  Our 
industry  believes  that  an  approved  forest  plan  represents  *a  statement  of  intent  between  the 
agency  and  the  shareholders  and  should  be  implemented  as  approved  or  re/'^ed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  regulations. 

Forest  Health.  Forest  Service  surveys  show  that  6  BBF  of  timber  have  died  each  year  on  the 
national  forests  during  the  last  five  years.  The  agency's  salvage  program,  meanwhile,  has 
averaged  less  than  1.8  BBF  per  year  during  the  same  time  period.  This  means  that  in  the  last 
five  years  alone,  21  BBF  of  dead  timber  has  accumulated  on  Forest  Service  lands.  A 
significant  portion  of  this  dead  timber  is  still  useable  for  lumber  and  fiber  if  harvested  within 
the  next  12  -  18  months.  However,  if  left  unharvested,  the  commercial  value  will  quickly 
diminish  while  adding  to  the  serious  wildfire  hazard  that  already  threatens  the  health  of  our 
nation's  forest  and  forest  communities. 

In  1994  alone,  the  federal  government  spent  over  $1  billion  dollars  in  response  to  catastrophic 
wildfires.  More  than  67,000  wildfires  burned  nearly  4  million  acres  of  forest  and  rangeland  in 
this  country.  Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  standing  and  down  dead  woody  material  in 
our  national  forests,  many  of  these  fires  burned  very  hot,  killing  the  current  stand  of  trees. 
Damages  in  1994  included  3.6  BBF  of  timber  with  a  total  value  of  $798  million.  *This  volume 
of  burned  timber,  if  harvested,  could  provide  enough  lumber  to  build  over  300,000  single 
family  homes. 
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Federal  forests  across  the  country  are  suffering  from  years  of  neglect.  Restoring  forest  health 
requires  active  forest  management.  Chronic  forest  health  problems  exist  in  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

Federal  Spending  versus  Revenue  Producing.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  on-going  efforts 
in  the  House  this  year  to  control  federal  spending.  Your  efforts  have  caused  us  to  take  a  much 
harder  look  at  our  industry's  priorities  for  the  limited  federal  forestry  dollars  and  to  become 
more  involved  with  the  Forest  Service  in  an  effort  to  increase  program  efficiencies  by 
increasing  revenue  to  the  government  while  reducing  costs. 

Unlike  most  federal  programs  which  do  not  pay  their  way,  the  national  forest  timber  sale 
program  generates  major  annual  revenues.  In  1994,  a  reduced  national  forest  timber  harvest  of 
4.8  BBF  produced  gross  revenues  of  $885  million.  We  believe  a  carefully  expanded  timber 
sale  program  could  easily  generate  additional  millions  of  dollars  in  net  revenue  while  providing 
thousands  of  jobs  and  improving  the  health  of  our  forests.  Additional  harvesting  would  also 
reduces  the  occurrence  and  damage  from  catastrophic  fires.  As  the  program  increases,  our 
dependency  on  foreign  lumber  imports  would  also  decrease. 

The  1994  national  forest  timber  harvest  produced  76,000  jobs,  $2.6  billion  in  wages  for 
workers,  and  $403  million  in  federal  income  tax  receipts.  Local  communities  received  $280 
million  in  25%  payments.  Finally,  the  national  forests  provided  a  critical  source  of  softwood 
lumber,  high  quality  hardwoods,  pulpwood,  and  other  wood-based  products  for  use  by  our 
citizens. 


1.  Congress  must  act  now  to  ensure  that  our  national  forests  make  a  realistic 
contribution  to  our  nation's  wood  needs  and  to  stabilize  the  timber  sale  program.  In  the  last 
five  years,  the  timber  sale  program  targets  set  by  Congress  and  the  agency  have  been  in  a  free 
fall,  dropping  by  more  than  60  percent.  As  a  first  step  towards  stabilizing  the  program,  we 
urge  Congress  to  establish  and  finance  a  national  forest  timber  sale  program  of  6.5  BBF  for 
FY  96.  This  is  well  below  the  national  ASQ  of  8.3  BBF. 

2.  Congress  must  include  language  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  directs  the  agency  to 
allocate  a  major  portion  of  the  timber  sale  program  dollars  and  targets  to  those  regions  and 
forests  who  have  a  proven  track  record  for  both  accomplishment  and  efficiency.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  in  FY  94  accomplishments  varied  widely,  ranging  from  a  low  of  44%  of  the 
financed  target  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  to  a  high  of  98%  in  the  Eastern  Region. 
Within  individual  regions,  there  were  also  major  variations  in  accomplishments  and 
efficiencies  between  forests. 

Because  the  Southern  Region  continues  to  meet  its  assigned  annual  timber  sale  targets  while 
maintaining  low  unit  costs  and  doing  quality  work,  we  recommend  a  Southern  timber  sale 
program  of  905  million  board  feet.  This  is  well  below  the  South's  ASQ  of  1.3  BB^. 
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3.  Congress  must  become  direcdy  involved  in  the  re-invention  efforts  of  the  agency. 
Successful  re-invention  has  the  potential  to  focus  agency  goals,  develop  efficient  staffing  and 
organizations  to  meet  those  purposes,  and  to  greatly  reduce  operating  costs. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  these  opportunities  have  been  largely  squandered.  As  an  example,  the 
"buyouts"  by  the  agency  as  a  part  of  its  resizing  program,  have  in  many  cases  resulted  in 
people  in  critical  positions  retiring  before  the  agency  had  established  workable  options  for 
getting  the  remaining  priority  work  done.  Specifically,  many  fire  and  forestry  technician 
positions  were  vacated  with  no  feasible  alternative  in  place.  In  the  case  of  the  1994  western 
fires,  the  agency  sought  permission  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  waive  some 
of  the  rules  surrounding  federal  retirement  and  rehire  some  of  the  recently  retired  employees. 
Many  District  Rangers  are  now  faced  with  a  residual  work  force  whose  expertise  does  not 
meet  their  needs.  The  various  hiring  freezes  have  further  exacerbated  this  problem.  This 
approach  to  re-invention  has  negatively  affected  the  agency's  recent  accomplishments 
including  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  unit  costs,  employee  morale,  and  shareholder  support. 

We  agree  with  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association's  recommendation  and  urge 
Congress  and  the  agency  to: 

■establish  a  blue  ribbon  commission  to  evaluate  Forest  Service  office  structure  and 
make  recommendations  for  closures  and  consolidations; 

■use  goal-oriented  planning; 

■establish  clear  goals  and  output  targets  including  desired  conditions; 

■insure  accountability  for  attainment  of  goals;  and 

■place  planning  and  research  efforts  in  perspective  with  the  larger  task  of  producing 
goods  and  services  for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  the  member  may  have.  Thank  you! 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE:  TIMBER  SALES 
WITNESS 

JACK  SWANNER,  WOOD  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER,  T&S  HARDWOODS, 
REPRESENTING  THE  SOUTHERN  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  COUNCIL 
AND  THE  MULTIPLE  USE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  speaker  is  from  my  district, 
and  I'd  like  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him.  He  is  a  representative 
from  T&S  Hardwoods,  but  he's  president  of  the  Multiple  Use  Coun- 
cil in  western  North  Carolina.  He's  also  here  representing  the 
Southern  Timber  Purchasers  today  also,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  him 
here. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  pointing  out  that 
I  had  missed  his  name.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Jack  Swanner  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Swanner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Taylor,  I  am  Jack  Swanner.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Forest  Service  1996  ap- 
propriations and  to  express  our  disappointment  with  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  administration.  It's  beyond  our  understanding  as 
to  why  the  administration  has  not  seized  the  opportunity  to  encour- 
age a  revenue-producing  program  for  this  country  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  healthy  forests  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
American  people  for  wood  products. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  timber  sale  program  in  the  southern  re- 
gion produced  a  total  of  more  than  $95  million,  of  which  $23  mil- 
lion was  distributed  to  States  for  local  road  and  school  programs. 
An  additional  $461  million  was  generated  in  local  income  and  $70 
million  was  generated  in  Federal  income  taxes.  These  are  revenue- 
producing  results,  not  costs.  The  subcommittee  should  consider  an- 
other mechanism  whereby  the  revenues  of  the  timber  sale  program 
can  produce  positive  numbers  in  the  appropriations  process. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  work  this  subcommittee  has  done  with 
regard  to  the  emergency  salvage  bill  which  responds  to  our  imme- 
diate southern  forest  health  problems.  In  a  recent  publication  from 
the  Forest  Service  titled  "Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Future," 
the  agency  was  right  on  target  when  it  recognized  that  prevention 
prior  to  catastrophic  incident  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health.  In 
other  words,  forest  health  is  not  just  a  salvage  operation,  but  also 
application  of  management  options  prior  to  incidents. 

Major  forest  health  problems  in  the  South  involve  downed  mate- 
rial due  to  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  oak  decline,  gypsy  moth,  and 
southern  pine  beetle.  In  the  South,  the  most  damaging  forest  insect 
pest  is  the  southern  pine  beetle.  The  Forest  Service  report  correctly 
noted  that  many  stands  are  at  risk  for  pest  damage  because  of  high 
stocking  density,  wrong  species  composition,  or  failure  to  use  avail- 
able mzinagement  techniques.  We  agree  with  the  agency  that  such 
losses  can  be  expended  and  suppression  costs  reduced  if  manage- 
ment treatments  to  reduce  stocking  can  be  directed  to  immediately 
threatened  stands. 
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In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  we  had  extensive  tornado  damage  in  north 
Georgia  and  the  mountains  of  South  CaroUna,  and  in  Mississippi 
extensive  damage  was  caused  by  an  ice  storm  and  37  million  board 
feet  affected,  ^^at  was  needed  was  quick  salvage  operation.  How- 
ever, quickness  did  not  occur.  For  example,  in  Mississippi  only  12.7 
million  board  feet  of  the  37  million  board  feet  damaged  was 
salvaged.  It  is  this  type  of  situation  which  generated  strong  south- 
em  support  for  the  emergency  salvage  bill. 

As  the  subcommittee  considers  timber  sale  levels  for  the  national 
forests,  it  is  crucial  that  the  subcommittee  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  South  we  are  having  trying  to  fill  the  board  from  de- 
creased western  national  forest  timber.  A  1994  report  by  Fred 
Cubbage  and  others,  titled  'Timber  Supply  in  the  South:  Where  Is 
All  the  Wood?,"  addressed  this  problem.  The  abstract  states: 

"Recent  national  timber  supply  and  demand  analyses  project 
that  the  South  will  provide  an  increasing  amount  and  share  of 
the  Nation's  forest  products.  Softwood  solid  wood  and  all  hard- 
wood fiber  stumpage  prices  are  projected  to  almost  double;  and 
all  timber  harvest  levels  increase.  However,  current  forest  in- 
ventory and  analysis  data  indicate  most  key  southern  forest 
survey  units  are  removing  more  softwood  fiber  than  they  are 
growing.   *  *  *  timber  inventory  projects  *  *  *  also  suggest 
that  softwood  timber  supplies  will  decrease.  Urbanization,  en- 
vironmental protection  measures  and  landowner  objectives  are 
also  apt  to  reduce  softwood  timber  supplies  modestly  and  hard- 
wood supplies  substantially.  On  balance,  sustainable  increases 
in  southern  timber  production  will  be  difficult  to  achieve." 
This  type  of  information  should  help  to  clarify  the  role  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  have  played  in  providing  timber.  We  recommend 
a  southern  timber  sale  program  of  905  million  board  feet,  of  which 
825  million  board  feet  is  green  timber  and  at  least  80  million  board 
feet  is  salvage.  We  believe  this  is  still  below  the  potential  of  the 
southern  national  forest.   However,  in  considering  stacking  con- 
straints of  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  policy  and  the  predicament 
of  the  Federal  Government  regarding  funding  restraints,  a  level  of 
905  million  board  feet  is  attainable  and  should  be  specifically  pro- 
vided for.  We  also  request  the  appropriation  bill  return  the  des- 
ignated targets. 
Thanks,  sir,  and  I'll  answer  any  questions. 
Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Taylor,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I  can  only  agree  and  share  his  comments,  as 
with  the  other  gentleman.  I  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  SwANNER.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  S wanner  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

JACK  SWANNER 
WOOD  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER,  T&S  HARDWOODS 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIA  TIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
APRIL  4.  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Jack  Swanner,  Wood 
Procurement  Manager  for  T&S  Hardwoods  in  Sylva,  North  Carolina.  My  testimony 
addresses  the  Forest  Service  FY  1996  appropriations.  With  regard  to  the  timber  sale 
program,  we  are  requesting  a  timber  sale  level  of  6.47  billion  board  feet  nationwide 
which  includes  a  905  million  board  feet  level  for  the  Southern  Region. 

I  am  here  today  representing,  not  only  T&S  Hardwoods,  but  also  the  Southern 
Timber  Purchasers  Council  based  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  the  Multiple-Use  Council 
based  in  Sylva,  North  Carolina. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Forest  Service  FY  1996 
appropriations  and  to  express  our  disappointment  with  the  budget  proposed  for  this 
agency  by  the  Administration.  It  is  beyond  our  understanding  as  to  why  the 
Administration  has  not  seized  the  opportunity  to  encourage  a  revenue  producing 
program  for  this  country  while  at  the  same  time  provide  for  healthy  forest 
management  and  most  importantly,  meet  a  demand  for  the  American  people  for  wood 
products.   I  would  like  to  address  each  of  these  opportunities. 

I.    REVENUE  PRODUCING 

The  timber  sale  program  is  a  revenue  producing  program  for  the  federal 
government.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  timber  sale  program  in  the  Southern  Region  of 
the  Forest  Service  produced  a  total  revenue  of  more  than  $95  million,  of  which  $23.4 
million  was  distributed  to  States  for  local  road  and  school  programs.  An  additional 
$461  million  was  generated  in  local  income  and  $70  million  was  generated  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  These  are  revenue  producing  results... not  costs.  However,  that  when 
consideration  is  given  to  this  program  in  the  appropriations  process,  the  program  is 
viewed  only  as  having  costs,  rather  than  revenues.  The  subcommittee  should 
consider  another  mechanism  whereby  the  revenues  of  the  timber  sale  program  can 
produce  positive  numbers  in  the  appropriations  process,  thereby  allowing  for  a  larger 
timber  sale  program.  The  thought  should  be  that  an  increase  in  this  program  can 
produce  more  revenues  for  the  federal  government. 
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II,   FOREST  HEALTH 

When  the  public  thinks  of  forest  health  and  the  need  for  salvage,  the  focal  point 
of  attention  is  fire  damage  out  west.  We  have  made  great  strides  this  year  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  and  the  public  understand  that  forest  health  problems  in  the  South 
are  Just  as  crucial  to  attend  to  as  are  the  salvage  needs  out  west  to  avoid  wildfires. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  work  that  this  subcommittee  has  done  with  regard  to  the 
emergency  salvage  bill  which  responds  to  our  immediate  Southern  forest  health 
problems. 

In  a  recent  publication  from  the  Forest  Service  titled  Health v  Forests  for 
America 's  Future,  the  agency  was  right  on  target  when  it  recognized  that  prevention, 
"prior  to  catastrophic  incident'  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health.  Important  from  a 
Southern  perspective  is  the  report  further  recognized  the  problem  of  pests  is 
'decreased  by  applying  available  forest  management  options'.  In  another  words, 
forest  health  is  not  Just  a  salvage  operation,  but  also  application  of  management 
options  prior  to  incident. 

Major  forest  health  problems  in  the  South  involve:  downed  material  due  to 
tornados,  and  hurricanes;  oak  decline;  infestations  of  Gypsy  Moth,  and  Southern  Pine 
Beetle.   Discussion  of  each  problem  and  potential  mitigation  follows. 

(1)  Southern  Pine  Beetle 

In  the  South,  the  most  damaging  forest  insect  pest  is  Southern  Pine 
Beetle.  According  to  the  Forest  Service  report,  'many  stands  are  at  risk  to  pest 
damage  because  of  high  stocking  density,  wrong  species  composition  for  the 
site,  or  failure  to  use  available  management  measures. '  The  report  further 
states  'Many  losses  could  be  prevented  and  suppression  costs  reduced  if 
management  treatments  to  reduce  stocking  could  be  directed  to  immediately 
threatened  stands. '  Therefore,  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  timber  sale 
program  can  produce  healthy  forests. 

(2)  Oak  Decline 

The  widespread  and  severe  decline  of  oak  is  due  to  successful  fire 
control,chestnut  blight,  land  use  patterns,  and  past  harvesting  practices  which 
have  altered  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  upland  oak  and  oak-pine 
forest  types.  According  to  the  Forest  Service  report  (Healthy  Forests  for 
America's  Future! ,  'much  of  the  problem  is  occurring  in  stands  where  harvest 
or  regeneration  cuts  are  not  planned  for  some  time,  or  where  recreation  and 
wildlife  objectives  predominate. '  Again,  this  points  to  the  need  for  active 
forest  management,  not  preservation.  A  timber  sale  program  must  be 
continued  and  certainly  not  decreased. 
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(3)  Gypsy  Moth 

Gypsy  moth  is  the  most  serious  pest  of  oa/(  forest  types  and  is 
established  in  16  Northern  and  Mid-A  tiantic  states.  It  has  now  spread  to  areas 
of  the  South  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994 
some  8  million  board  feet  in  Virginia  were  affected.  Eradication  treatments  are 
applied  wherever  isolated  infestations  are  found  and  the  Congress  must  be  sure 
that  adequate  funding  is  provided  to  continue  such  eradication. 

(4)  Tornados,  Hurricanes,  Wind,  Ice  storms 

The  South  has  been  pronged  to  damage  from  storms,  whether  it  is  a 
tornado,  hurricane,  strong  winds  or  ice  storms.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994  we  had 
extensive  tornado  damage  in  north  Georgia  (2.3  million  board  feet);  and  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina  (6.0  million  board  feet}.  Wind  damage  in 
Mississippi  affected  3.3  million  board  feet  and  more  extensive  damage  was 
caused  by  an  ice  storm  in  Mississippi  with  37  million  board  feet  affected. 

These  represent  true  forest  health  problems  in  the  South  which  necessitate 
quick  salvage  operations.  However,  quickness  did  not  always  result  and  for  example, 
the  response  for  salvage  in  Mississippi  to  the  ice  storm  damage  of  37  million  board 
feet,  only  resulted  in  12. 7  million  board  feet  being  salvaged.  It  is  these  type  of 
circumstances  which  generated  strong  Southern  support  for  the  emergency  salvage 
bill  which  this  Sub-committee  acted  upon. 

III.    MEETING  A  TIMBER  DEMAND 

As  the  Subcommittee  considers  timber  sale  levels  for  the  National  Forest,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  1994  report  by  Frederick  W.  Cubbage,  and 
others,  titled  Timber  Suoolv  in  the  South:  Where  is  All  the  Wood?  I  would  be  happy 
to  provide  copies  of  the  report  to  the  subcommittee  upon  your  request.  In  order  to 
gain  a  perspective  of  the  South 's  timber  resources  and  our  ability  to  assist  in  meeting 
a  national  demand,  let  me  read  you  the  abstract  from  this  report: 

Recent  national  timber  supply  and  demand  analyses  project  that 
the  South  will  provide  an  increasing  amount  and  share  of  the 
nation 's  forest  products.  Softwood  solid  wood  and  all  hardwood 
fiber  stumpage  prices  are  projected  to  almost  double;  and  all 
timber  harvest  levels  increase.  However,  current  Forest  Inventory 
and  Analysis  (FIA)  data  indicate  most  key  southern  forest  survey 
units  are  removing  more  softwood  fiber  than  they  are  growing. 
Survey  unit  and  state-level  timber  inventory  projections  made  by 
southern  analysts  also  suggest  that  softwood  timber  supplies  will 
decrease.    Urbanization,  environmental  protection  measures  and 
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landowner  objectives  are  also  apt  to  reduce  softwood  timber 
supplies  modestly  and  hardwood  supplies  substantially.  On 
balance,  sustainable  increases  in  southern  timber  production  will 
be  difficult  to  achieve. 

This  type  of  information  should  help  clarify  the  role  that  National  Forest  lands 
should  play  in  the  need  to  supply  timber  resources.  Too  often  we  have  been  hearing 
that  the  supply  for  timber  can  be  met  by  the  South.  It  is  clear  from  the  1994  report 
Just  discussed,  that  such  dependency  will  carry  its  own  set  of  ramifications.  The 
Congress,  and  in  particular,  this  subcommittee  must  look  to  providing  a  stable  timber 
sale  program  from  our  National  Forests,  nationwide. 

We  already  know  that  the  supply  of  timber  on  National  Forests,  is  far  greater 
than  any  removal  program.  In  fact,  in  the  South,  the  Allowable  Sale  Quantity  (ASQ) 
established  by  the  first  set  of  forest  plans  here,  identified  a  regional  level  of  1.3  billion 
board  feet  per  year  during  the  decade  of  1986  to  1995.  In  the  decade  of  1996  to 
2005,  the  ASQ  was  to  increase  to  1. 74  billion  board  feet  per  year.  But  instead  of 
meeting  this  challenge,  we  have  seen  the  timber  sale  program  in  the  South  reduced 
to  a  level  below  1  billion  board  feet. 

The  drop  in  the  Southern  program  has  been  substantial  at  31%  between  a  high 
in  Fiscal  Year  1987  of  1.266  billion  board  feet  to  874  million  board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year 
1994.  While  some  of  that  drop  is  due  to  changes  in  management  to  accommodate 
the  Red-cockaded  woodpecker,  there  is  still  room  for  a  greater  timber  sale  program. 
We  would  note  on  the  positive  side  that  in  the  South  the  agency  has  been  able  to 
come  close  to  achieving  its  target  each  year.  For  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  94 
percent  of  the  target  was  met  and  in  previous  years,  the  target  was  97  to  99  percent 
achieved. 

We  recommend  a  Southern  timber  sale  program  of  905  million  board  feet;  825 
million  board  feet  of  green  timber  and  at  least  80  million  board  feet  of  salvage.  We 
believe  this  is  still  below  the  potential  of  the  Southern  National  Forests  ,however, 
between  considerations  for  staffing  constraints,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  policy 
and  the  predicament  of  the  federal  government  with  regard  to  funding  constraints;  a 
level  of  905  niillion  board  feet  is  attainable  and  should  be  specifically  provided  for. 
We  also  request  that  the  appropriations  bill  return  to  designating  targets. 

/v.    OTHER  AREAS  OF  CONCERN 

(1)  Southern  Appalachian  Sub-Regional  Assessment 

Tomorrow  I  will  be  testifying  before  the  Senate  Forest  and  Public  Lands 
Management  Subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Sub-Regional 
Assessment.     Our  position  is  to  support  the  assessment  as  long  as  it  remains  an 


information  gathering  process  and  not  a  decision  making  process.  Our  support  is  not 
without  qualification.  Our  concerns  include:  (V  aggregations  at  the  regional  level 
dilute  the  importance  of  needed  timber  resources;  (2)  biases  to  preservation  within  the 
assessment;  (3)  role  of  Federal  Partners,  in  particular  the  South  Appalachian  Ulan  and 
Biosphere  Program;  (4)  potential  duplication  of  wor/(  if  the  assessment  is  done  at  both 
the  sub-regional  level  and  forest  plan  level;  (5)  interpretations  of  roadless  criteria;  (6) 
old  growth  assessment  being  based  on  a  simplification  of  100  year  old  criteria;  and 
(7i  the  role  of  private  lands  and  how  their  'relationship  "  with  Forest  Service  lands  will 
be  assessed. 


(2)  Forest  Service  Re-Invention 

Re-invention  provides  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  agency's  effectiveness. 
However,  the  proposals  to  date  lack  the  ability  to  achieve  such  effectiveness  and  in 
particular,  the  team  approach  will  do  little  in  that  regard  and  most  troubling,  it  will 
remove  all  accountability.  In  the  business  world,  accountability  is  a  measure  of 
success  and  if  you  can 't  produce,  you  're  out.  The  team  approach  envisioned  by  the 
Forest  Service  does  just  the  opposite;  it  will  avoid  decisions,  avoid  accountability,  and 
encourage  the  age  old  government  solution  of  when  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  call 
a  committee  together. 

We  support  the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association  recommendations  that 
Congress  and  the  agency  guide  re-invention  by  (1)  establish  a  blue  ribbon  commission 
to  evaluate  Forest  Service  office  structure  and  make  recommendations  for  closures 
and  consolidation;  (2)  utilize  goal-oriented  planning;  (3)  establish  clear  goals  and 
output  targets  including  desired  future  conditions;  (4J  insure  accountability  for 
attainment  of  goals;  and  (5i  placing  planning  and  research  efforts  in  perspective  with 
the  larger  task  of  producing  goods  and  services  for  the  American  public. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  or  the  subcommittee  members  may  have. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 

FOREST  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

JIM  GEISINGER,  PRESIDENT,  NORTHWEST  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BUNN.  And  turning  to  another  part  of  the  country,  Jim 
Geisinger  from  Northwest  Forestry  Association. 

Welcome,  Jim. 

Mr.  Geisinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  record,  I  am  Jim  Geisinger.  I  work  for  the  Northwest 
Forestry  Association. 

My  colleagues  from  the  Southeast  did  an  excellent  job  of  describ- 
ing the  circumstances  that  are  unique  to  the  forests  there,  and  I'd 
like  to  make  a  report  on  the  state  of  our  Federal  forests  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  my  accent.  [Laughter.] 

But  our  members  are  all  located  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  the  business  that  this  committee  deals  with  is  very 
important  to  them  in  that  57  percent  of  all  the  forest  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  forests  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment.  Many  of  our  members  have  traditionally  de- 
pended almost  100  percent  for  their  raw  materials  supply  on  Fed- 
eral lands  to  manufacture  the  products  they  make,  ranging  from 
lumber  and  plywood  and  also  to  pulp  and  paper  products.  So  the 
outcome  of  these  proceedings  and  the  appropriations  for  1996  are 
going  to  be  very  important  to  our  communities  and  the  commu- 
nities where  they  are  located. 

Unfortunately,  there  hasn't  been  very  much  Federal  timber  sold 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the  last  four  years,  particularly  on 
forests  that  have  been  inhabited  by  the  spotted  owl.  Due  to  court 
injunctions  and  bureaucratic  gridlock,  very  little  timber  has  been 
sold  from  those  forests,  and,  frankly,  not  very  much  timber  has 
been  sold  on  the  east  side  forest,  where  the  spotted  owl  isn't  a  fac- 
tor, but  instead  we  have  gridlock  that's  been  brought  on  by  interim 
guidelines  unilaterally  adopted  by  the  Clinton  administration  mak- 
ing most  of  those  forests  off-limits  to  timber  harvesting  as  well. 

Sunday  marked  the  second  year  anniversary  of  President's  Clin- 
ton's Forest  Conference  that  he  held  in  Portland,  Oregon.  As  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  event,  I  went  home  that  day  thinking  that  there 
was  some  hope  and  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  gridlock  would 
finally  be  broken  and  that  a  fair  and  balanced  solution  would  be 
advocated  by  this  administration  to  solve  the  timber  supply  crisis. 

Mr.  BuNN.  And  you  did  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  as 

Mr.  Geisinger.  It  was  a  day  of  mourning,  frankly,  because  on 
July  1st,  about  three  months  after  that  event,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  plan  that  effectively  placed  88  percent  of  our  Federal 
forest  land  off-limits  to  timber  harvesting  and  adopted  a  timber 
sale  program  that  was  roughly  80  percent  less  than  what  had  been 
sold  during  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 
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Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Bruce  Babbitt, 
promised  that  2  billion  feet  would  be  sold  in  the  first  year  of  that 
plan  and  that  1  billion  board  feet  would  be  sold  in  the  second  year. 
Three  billion  feet  over  three  years  is  what  we  were  promised.  So 
far,  155  million  board  feet  has  been  sold  under  option  nine  in  the 
year  since  the  injunction  has  been  lifted. 

Looking  at  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  picture  isn't  much  better. 
Region  6,  which  is  Washington  and  Oregon,  in  its  entirety  sold 
about  434  million  board  feet  of  timber  last  year.  This  committee 
appropriated  funds  to  sell  over  a  billion  board  feet  from  this  geo- 
graphic area. 

I  think  it's  also  significant  to  point  out  that,  out  of  that  volume 
sold,  only  260  million  board  feet  was  merchantable  saw  timber. 
Traditionzdly,  ASQs  for  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  always 
been  administered  in  terms  of  net  merchantable  saw  timber  vol- 
ume. Today,  under  this  administration,  they  take  credit  for  fire- 
wood sales,  fence  post  pilings,  and  just  about  any  other  kind  of 
fiber  that  they  can  count  toward  their  sale  program,  a  departure 
from  past  practices,  and,  in  effect,  it  masks  the  seriousness  of  the 
reductions  in  Federal  timber.  Clearly,  this  administration's  per- 
formance relative  to  the  promises  it  made  to  the  Northwest  has 
been  very  disappointing. 

I'd  like  to  turn  to  an  exhibit  in  my  prepared  testimony.  Exhibit 
2,  which  is  a  bar  chart  showing  the  history  of  appropriated  funds 
and  the  volume  of  timber  sales  that  have  been  offered  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  region.  What  the  chart  shows  is  that  during  most 
of  the  eighties  the  agencies  performed  up  to  your  expectations. 
They  met  the  objectives  that  this  committee  set  for  them  and  they 
did  it  within  the  funding  that  was  appropriated  to  it. 

What  we  see  since  Judge  Dwyer's  injunction  and  the  adoption  of 
the  President's  Forest  Plan,  that  funding  has  remained  at  near  his- 
toric levels,  but  no  timber  is  being  sold,  and  I  think  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  deserves  the  oversight  of  this  committee.  Money  contin- 
ues to  be  spent  on  procedures  that  don't  result  in  any  timber  sales 
being  produced. 

Exhibit  No.  3  in  our  testimony  is  a  chart  that  shows  the  new  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  been  created  by  this  administration  under  op- 
tion nine.  I  think  it's  instructive  to  go  back  to  the  early  and  mid- 
part  of  the  1980s  and  describe  the  process  that  this  committee  used 
to  administer  our  timber  sale  program.  You  appropriated  money  to 
the  Chiefs  office.  The  Chiefs  office  allocated  funds  to  the  regional 
offices.  The  regional  offices  allocated  funds  to  the  forest  level,  and 
each  level  of  the  bureaucracy  did  exactly  what  you  told  them  to  do. 

That's  a  far  cry  from  what  we  have  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
today,  where  the  White  House  is  represented  by  the  Office  of  For- 
est and  Economic  Development,  in  effect,  the  public  relations  arm 
of  this  administration  relative  to  its  forest  policies.  Ecosystem  man- 
agement policies  are  promulgated  by  the  Regional  Ecosystem  Of- 
fice. Its  policies  are  implemented  by  the  Regional  Interagency  Exec- 
utive Committee  that  receives  advice  from  the  Intergovernmental 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Commit- 
tee then  relies  on  one  dozen  provincial  interagency  executive  com- 
mittees to  implement  its  policies  in  12  subregions  of  the  Northwest, 
and,  of  course,  each  of  these  dozen  provincial  interagency  executive 
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committees  receives  advice  from  a  dozen  provincial  interagency  ad- 
visory committees.  After  the  policies,  directives,  and  even  site-spe- 
cific project-level  activities  are  reviewed,  discussed,  and  massaged 
by  these  committees,  forest  supervisors  and  BLM  district  managers 
are  then  told  what  to  do. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  this  chart  to  understand  why  one  year 
after  Judge  Dwyer's  injunction  was  lifted  the  administration  has 
delivered  on  5  percent  of  its  timber  volume  promise,  but  spent  100 
percent  of  the  funds  that  this  committee  appropriated  to  it.  This  is 
not  what  the  reinvention  of  Government  was  intended  to  do.  It's 
not  the  way  our  Government  should  function,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  an  issue  addressed  by  this  committee. 

So  let  me  conclude  by  offering  our  observations  on  what  a  rea- 
sonable and  defensible  timber  sale  program  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  might  be.  Since  the  spring  of  1991,  the  agencies  have 
been  thwarted  either  by  court  injunction  or  bureaucratic  gridlock. 
But  since  spring  of  1994,  the  injunction  has  been  lifted,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  desperately  trying  to  implement  option  No.  9.  We 
do  not  believe  the  President's  Forest  Plan  is  a  responsible  solution 
to  the  Northwest  crisis,  but  I  think  an  analysis  of  how  much  timber 
could  have  been  sold,  had  that  plan  been  in  effect  since  Judge  Dwy- 
er's last  injunction,  will  prove  that  you  have  tremendous  flexibility 
to  sell  a  substantial  amount  of  timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Had  the  President's  plan  been  in  place  since  1991  and  a  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  sold  each  and  every  year,  if  you  compare  that 
volume,  an  accumulation  of  that  volume,  to  what  was  actually  sold, 
the  analysis  shows  there's  about  6.7  billion  feet  of  surplus  volume 
that  could  have  been  sold  under  option  9,  but  wasn't  sold  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  So  whatever  timber  sale  level  you  come  up  with,  we 
just  want  you  to  know  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  vol- 
ume there  that  you  can  rely  on  in  the  short  term  without  violating 
the  sustainable  timber  sale  levels  advocated  in  option  9. 

Two  other  recommendations,  one  involving  the  use  of  timber  sale 
targets  and  volume  objectives:  this  administration  is  very  adverse 
to  establishing  targets  for  agencies  to  comply  with.  We  don't  under- 
stand that.  Any  sound  business  practice  involves  the  establishment 
of  objectives  and  targets.  Otherwise,  employees  do  not  know  what's 
expected  of  them.  Under  the  process  promulgated  by  option  9,  the 
agencies  are  given  huge  amounts  of  money,  but  no  one  tells  them 
what  Congress  really  expects  them  to  do.  So  I  would  recommend 
as  well  that  the  idea  of  goals,  objectives,  targets,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them,  be  reinstituted  into  the  planning  process  within 
these  agencies.  They  simply  do  not  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  their  performance  today  appears  to  be  measured  not  on  out- 
puts, but  on  performing  a  process  that  produces  no  tangible  out- 
puts. 

And  my  final  comment  is  to  thank  you  and  Congressman  Taylor 
and  Congressman  Dicks  and  all  the  others  on  this  committee  for 
the  heroic  effort  you  put  forth  in  adopting  the  Taylor-Dicks  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  first  sign  that  we  in  the  Northwest  have  had  in 
about  six  years  that  anybody  back  here  cares  about  the  forests, 
about  the  industry,  or  about  the  people  that  depend  on  it.  Your 
amendment  is  being  mischaracterized  by  the  media  and  by  envi- 
ronmental groups  as  one  that  produces  massive  amounts  of  volume 
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in  an  unregulated  way  and  to  the  subsidy  of  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  a  measure 
that  is  as  good  for  the  forests  as  it  is  for  the  people  that  depend 
on  the  forests.  And  on  behalf  of  our  association  and  its  members, 
I  want  to  thank  you  and  congratulate  you  for  that  effort. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Geisinger  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record  my  name  is  James  Geisinger.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Northwest 
Forestry  Association  (NFA),  a  trade  organization  representing  the  forest  products  mdustry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  AH  of  our  members  rely  on  the  forest  resources  of  the  states  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  to  supply  their  manufacturing  &cilities  with  the  raw  material  necessary  to  make  a 
variety  of  finished  products  ranging  from  lumber  and  plywood  to  pulp  and  paper.  Many  of  our 
members  hove  historically  been  entirely  dependent  on  forest  products  sold  fi-om  the  federally 
owned  forest  lands  m  the  region.  In  Oregon,  57  percent  of  the  forest  lands  are  owned  by  the 
federal  government  while  30  percent  of  the  forest  lands  m  Washington  are  federally  owned. 
Consequently,  our  members  have  a  very  direct  and  critical  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  very  little  timber  sold  fi-om  federal  forests  in  the  northwest  during 
the  past  four  years.  On  the  westside  of  the  Cascade  Mountams  m  forests  mhabited  by  the  jotted 
owl,  a  federal  court  injunction  has  prohibited  any  timber  from  being  sold  up  until  last  Spring  when 
the  mjunction  was  lifted.  Ehiring  the  past  year,  however,  virtually  no  timber  has  been  sold  due  to 
the  mcredible  bureaucratic  gridlock  mq)osed  by  the  President's  Forest  Plan  even  though  the 
injunction  his  been  lifted.  Forests  on  the  eastside  of  the  Cascades  not  inhabited  by  the  jotted  owl 
have  been  equally  imsuccessfiil  at  selling  timber  because  of  interim  guidelines  unilaterally  imposed 
by  the  Administration  preventing  timber  harvesting  in  most  areas.  These  guidelines  have  been 
declared  illegal  by  a  federal  district  court  but  continue  to  be  used.  The  forest  products  industry 
desperately  needs  the  help  of  this  Committee  to  break  the  gridlock  and  provide  direction  to 
rudderless  agencies. 

Overview  Of  Timber  Sale  Performance  From  Federal  Forest  Lands  During  The  Past  Year 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding  the  volume  of  timber  sold  from  forests  affected  by  the  ' 
President's  Forest  Plan  in  FY94,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  told  this  Committee  earlier  this 
year  that  his  agency  had  "accomplished"  436  million  board  feet  of  timber  sales.  According  to 
Forest  Service  data,  the  actual  vohune  of  timber  sales  offered  for  bid  and  actually  sold  during 
FY94  from  forests  in  the  President's  Forest  Plan  amounted  to  155  milUon  board  feet  of  sawtimber 
(see  Exhibit  #1).  The  discrepancy  m  figures  Ues  in  the  term  "accon^Ush."  In  today's  jargon, 
"accon^Ush"  simply  means  the  agency  has  written  the  environmental  documentation  for  a  timber 
sale.  It  doesn't  mean  the  sale  has  been  advertised.  It  doesn't  mean  the  sale  was  offered  for  bid.  It 
doesn't  mean  the  contract  received  a  bid.  It  doesnt  mean  the  contract  was  awarded  to  a  high 
bidder.  To  clear  the  record,  the  Forest  Sendee  sold  just  155  nrilUon  board  feet  of  sawtimber  from 
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national  forests  aSected  by  Option  Nine  duiing  FY94.  This  represents  about  IS  percent  of  the 
allowable  sale  quantity  allowed  for  in  the  plan. 

Two  days  ago  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the  President's  Forest  Conference  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  As  a  particq)ant  in  that  historic  event,  I  went  home  that  day  thinking  there  was 
some  hope  for  finally  resolving  the  gridlock  that  had  brought  the  management  of  northwest 
forests  to  an  absohite  standstQL  The  President  promised  a  &ir  and  balanced  solution  that  would 
put  people  back  to  work  and  protect  the  envnonment  as  weU.  On  July  1,  1993,  however,  the 
President  announced,  instead,  a  plan  that  would  effectively  place  88  percent  of  the  region's  federal 
forests  o£f-Umits  to  timber  management  purposes  and  reduce  the  level  of  timber  production  fi-om 
these  forests  by  some  80  percent.  Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbit  said  that  two  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  would  be  sold  fi-om  these  forests  over  the  coming  year  and  that  another  one  bilHon 
board  feet  would  be  sold  during  the  following  year.  Well  here  we  sit  two  years  later.  The  industry 
was  promised  three  billion  board  feet  of  timber  over  two  years.  The  Forest  Service  sold  155 
million  feet,  just  5  percent  of  what  was  promised.  Clearly,  Option  Nine  isnt  working.  Congress 
must  intervene. 

Including  timber  sales  fi-om  non-Option  Nine  forest  \^ere  the  jotted  owl  does  not  live  does  little 
to  in^rove  the  performance  of  the  region  as  a  ^ole.  In  FY94,  the  nineteen  forests  that  make  up 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  sold  just  434  million  board  feet  of  timber.  This  represents  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  4.5  to  5.0  billion  feet  that  was  typically  sold  each  year  prior  to  the  evohition  of 
the  President's  forest  policies.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  434  sold  last  year,  only  260  milHon 
feet  was  merchantable  sawtimber  that  could  be  converted  into  traditional  forest  products.  Tlie  rest 
were  firewood  sales,  fence  posts  and  pu^wood.  This  virtual  collapse  of  the  Forest  Service's 
timber  sale  program  has  cause  incalculable  damage  to  the  industry  and  the  communities  that 
depend  on  it  for  economic  survivaL 

The  CHnton  Administration's  performance  record  relative  to  the  promises  it  made  to  northwest 
communities  has  been  abysmal 

Where  Has  AH  The  Money  Gone? 

While  selling  little  timber,  the  Forest  Service  has  not  skipped  a  beat  in  pending  money.  Exhibit  #2 
shows  the  history  of  appropriated  fimds  and  the  offering  of  timber  sales  firom  the  Pacific 
Northwest  RegioxL  The  chart  shows  that  the  agency  perfonned  well  during  most  of  the  decade  of 
the  80's  meeting  this  Committee's  timber  sale  objectives  with  the  fimds  allocated  for  that  purpose. 
Beginning  with  Judge  Dwyer's  last  injunction  and  continuing  through  last  year,  the  agency  has 
continued  to  ^end  at  near  historic  levels  without  producing  anything  near  the  timber  sale  levels 
authorized  by  this  Committee.  At  the  same  time  pending  levels  remain  high,  the  Administration 
has  systematically  dismantled  the  Forest  Service's  timber  sale  support  personnel  to  the  point  that 
the  agency  is  nearly  incapable  of  producing  timber  sales  at  any  level  Gone  are  the  timber  sale 
planners.  Gone  are  the  engineers.  Gone  are  the  timber  sale  contract  administrators.  Yet  money 
continues  to  be  speat,  on  vsdiat? 
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Exhibit  #3  provides  a  substantial  ejqjlanation  of  where  appropriated  funds  are  ^ent  under  the 
Administration's  forest  policy.  Prior  to  this  Administration,  this  Committee  appropriated  fimds  to 
the  Chiefs  Ofl&ce.  The  Chiefs  OfBce  allocated  fimds  to  Regions  and  Regions  allocated  fimds  to 
Forests.  Each  level  of  the  bureaucracy  did  vAat  this  Committee  instruaed  it  to  do.  All  that  has 
changed  m  the  Pacific  Northwest!  The  White  House  is  represented  by  the  Office  of  Forest  & 
Economic  Development.  Ecosystem  management  pohcies  are  promulgated  by  the  Regional 
Ecosystem  Office.  Its  pohcies  are  implemented  by  the  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee 
that  receives  advise  fi-om  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee.  The  Regional  Interagency 
Executive  Committee  then  relies  on  a  dozen  Provincial  Interagency  Executive  Committees  to 
hnplement  its  pohcies  in  twelve  subregions  of  the  northwest.  Of  course,  the  dozen  Provincial 
Interagency  Executive  Committees  receive  advice  fi^om  a  dozen  Provmcial  Interagency  Advisory 
Committees.  After  pohcies,  directives  and  even  specific  project  level  activities  are  reviewed, 
discussed  and  massaged  by  these  committees,  Forest  Supervisors  and  BLM  District  Managers  are 
told  wiiat  to  do.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  this  chart  to  imderstand  why,  one  year  after  Judge 
lawyer's  mjimction  was  lifted,  the  Administration  has  delivered  on  5  percent  of  its  promise,  but 
spent  100  percent  of  its  appropriated  fimds. 

This  situation  demands  this  Committee's  oversight.  It  is  conq)letely  inconsistent  with  the  move  for 
leaner  more  efficient  government  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

What  Is  A  RgasQnablg  And  Dgfepgibl?  Timber  $»le  Program  For  The  Pacific  Nprthwest? 

Very  httle  timber  has  been  sold  fi-om  northwest  federal  forests  during  the  past  foiu-  years.  Smce 
the  Spring  of  1991  the  agencies  have  been  thwarted  either  by  court  mjimctions  or  bureaucratic 
gridlock.  While  NFA  and  its  members  believe  Option  Nine  is  not  a  responsible  sohition  to  the 
northwest  forest  crisis,  an  analysis  describing  the  vobmes  of  timber  that  could  have  been  sold  if 
Option  Nme  had  been  in  effect  since  Judge  Dwyer's  last  injunction  shows  that  tremendous  latitude 
exists  for  this  Committee  to  appropriate  a  substantial  vokmie  of  timber  sales  without  violating  the 
sustainable  timber  outputs  of  Option  Nine.  Exhibit  #4  shows  the  actual  cumulative  volume  of 
timber  sales  sold  smce  1991.  Transposed  on  the  chart  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  cumulative 
volume  of  timber  that  could  have  been  sold  if  Option  Nine  had  been  in  effect  smce  1991.  The  net 
result  of  this  analysis  shows  that  an  accumulated  surplus  of  some  6.7  bilhon  board  feet  of  timber  is 
available  to  be  sold  without  violating  the  sustainabie  sale  levels  advocated  in  Option  Nine. 

We  wish  the  Committee  would  consider  the  flexibility  that  this  analysis  offers  in  its  dehberations 
over  acceptable  timber  sale  levels  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region. 

RggQnm?epd?tipns  And  SugggStiQas 

The  record  clearly  illustrates  that  httie  has  changed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  nearly  four  years. 
Despite  a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part  of  President  Chnton  to  resolve  the  forest  gridlock,  timber 
sales  are  not  forthcoming  and  there  is  little  evidence  to  mdicate  that  they  will  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  Committee's  intervention  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  forest  products  industry  m  the 
northwest. 
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Besides  the  adoption  of  Option  Nine,  the  most  damaging  change  in  poUcy  that  has  resuhed  in  the 
loss  of  accomitabiiity  within  the  govenunent  agencies  is  the  abandonment  of  timber  sale  objectives 
and  goals.  The  Administration's  aversion  to  "targets"  is  based  on  its  belief  that  the  agencies  have 
been  driven  in  the  past  by  nothmg  more  than  achieving  timber  sale  targets.  While  we  disagree  that 
targets  have  been  the  sole  motivation  for  agency  managers,  we  do  believe  that  they  provide 
Congress  with  a  reasonable  means  for  holding  the  agencies  accoimtable  for  the  fimds  they  expend. 
Data  presented  in  this  testimony  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  accountability  for  appropriated 
fimds  today.  Reinstituting  a  form  of  timber  sale  objectives,  goals,  expectations  or  even  "targets" 
would  at  least  give  the  agencies  some  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Under  Option  Nine  in  the  northwest,  huge  amounts  of  money  is  being  spent  on  processes  that 
deliver  no  tangible  product  to  the  market.  The  agencies  are  not  being  held  accountable  for 
producing  goods  and  services.  In  the  absence  of  such  accountability,  performance  appears  to  be 
measured  not  on  output,  but  on  performing  the  process.  This  is  not  the  way  Congress  intended 
the  national  forest  system  to  be  managed. 

We  also  ask  that  su£5cient  funds  be  allocated  for  forest  health  restoration  projects.  The  adoption 
of  the  Taylor/Dicks  amendment  on  the  1995  Rescission  Bill  was  an  excellent  start  to  achieve  this 
end,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Forest  health  restoration  presents  a  win-win  situation  for  the 
health  of  forest  ecosystems  and  the  need  to  produce  fiber  for  the  production  of  forest  products. 
Fuel  loads  need  to  be  reduced,  diseased  and  dying  timber  needs  to  be  removed  to  allow  new 
forests  to  grow  and  timber  dependent  communities  need  the  timber  to  survive. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
Thank  you. 
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EXHIBIT 
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66  Ouij  Riiod,  #j«o  •  r.o.  Box  10065  •  tugcnc,  Oregon  i»744o 
Telephone  (503)  485.623V  •  Fix  (503)  485.<ni0 


Jariu4iy  30,  1995 


NORTHWF.ST  FORFSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  run  Geisinger 

1500  SW  First  Avciiuc,  #770 

Portland,  OR  97201 

Re'  Owl  Fofftsfs  Ciif  und  Sold  Volume 

Dear  Jlin, 

You  asked  me  to  prepare  a  table  summarizing  the  volume  cut  and  sold  during 
fiscal  year  1 994  fi-nm  the  so-called  owl  forests    The  attached  table  provides  this  data  by 
forest  and  region.  Volumes  are  stated  in  million  board  feet  Scribner  log  scale  Nominal 
voiuines  as  lepoiicd  by  Uie  n^csuieit  are  u«id,  no  adjustment  is  made  for  short  log  to  long 
log  differences. 

The  nit  data  are  aimmar'es  of  agency  information  provided  by  quarter.  Mo« 
trespass  and  permit  contracts  are  excluded;  only  convertible  products  of  contracts  with 
appraised  vahies  of  over  $300  are  included. 

The  sold  data  is  derived  from  Timber  Data  Company's  database  of  appraisal  and 
bid  results.  We  maintain  on  an  up-to-date  database  all  timber  sales  sold  with  an  appraised 
value  of  $2,000  or  more.  We  do  not  have  records  of  the  few  contracts  sold  with 
uppiaiscd  value*  of  $300  to  $2,000,  the  volumes  of  these  sales,  if  any,  would  not  total  to 
more  than  1%  of  reported  sold  volumes.  The  criterion  for  including  any  timber  sale  in  the 
fiscal  year  report  is  based  on  the  sale  Bid  Date  falling  between  October  1, 1993  and 
September  30,  1 994  (.some  TlfTFS  reports  use  Award  Date  which,  can  cause  confiision). 

Out  Ciml  uuuibait  Aii  fudend  acccxi^lishmeni  in  the  owl  forests  in  1994(fy)  are: 

All  Product  Types  Volume  Cut         852  MMbf 
All  Product  Type*  Volume  Sold         257  MMbf 

Tluuik  you  fur  leiiing  ua  be  of  assistance.  Please  call  if  you  have  any  questions. 


Sincerely  yours, 

TIMBER  DATA  COMP.'^NY 

Doug^cDonaW 
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Owl  Forests,  U8FS  and  6LM 


C«Jt«,80Kl-FY1M4 


January  30, 1995 


1                1 

FY  1894  Volume  Cut 

FY  1994  Volume  Sold    | 

Aoency  1  Forest 

Sawtimber 

All  Products 

Sawtimber 

All  Pmrinrts 

Region  SlKlamath 

25.5 

29.3 

20.2 

22.7 

Mendocino 

4.3 

4.6 

0.0 

0.0 

(Six  Rivers                     1 

23.0 

28.3 

0.2 

0.2 

:  Shasta 

27.8 

323 

2.3 

8.7 

Trinity 

4.5 

4.7 

2.1 

2.1 

Total  f^egion  5 

85.0 

99.0 

24.8 

31.7 

No-Bid  Sales 

6.5 

11.0 

Tual  Region  5  OffeieU 

31.3 

42.7 

Region  6 

oescnutes 

41.5 

91 .6 

22.7 

57.1 

Wirffiina 

26.0 

56.5 

9.6 

9.7 

WtHOOd 

38.9 

40.5 

24.7 

26.5 

Rogue  River 

40.7 

45.9 
10.9 

10.1 
S.2 

11.2 
5.4 

Siskiyou 

9.4 

Sluslaw 

11.6 

13.2 

3.5 

0.0 

Umpqua 

108.5 

119.5 

16.5 

19.0 

Willamette 

106.2 

122.2 

31.4 

33  8 

Okanogan 

20.5 

22.5 

4.8 

4.8 

Wenatcfiee 

23.5 

24.6 

9.8 

111 

GIfford  Pinchot 

64.3 

91.5 

5.5 

5.8 

Mt  Baktr-Snoqualmio 

23.3 

27.2 

3.7 

3.7 

Olympic 

5.4 

5.4 

7.7 

7.7 

Total  Region  6     - 

540.0 

671.7 

155.0 

195.0 

No-Bid  Sales 

7.7 

11.4 

Total  Region  8  OfTered 

162.7 

207.2 

BLM  OR  coos  Bay 

Eugene 



Lakeview 

Medford 

Roseburg 

!  Salem 

Total  BLM 

81.4 

81.4 

7.2 

7.2 

No-Bid  Sales 

1 

00 

00 

Total  BLM  Offered 

7.2 

7.2 

""■"" ' 

... 

1 

All  OWL 

Grand  Total 

706.4 

852.1 

187.0 

234.7 

;    No-Bid  SalM 

14.2 

224 

Gr3nd  Total  Offered 

201.2 

257.1 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

JOHN  HOFMANN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS,  CALIFOR- 
NIA FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BUNN.  John  Hofmann  from  the  California  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  your  patience  and  the  patience  of  the  three  to  follow. 

Mr.  Hofmann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  John  Hofmann,  vice  president  of  the  California — vice  presi- 
dent of  government  affairs  with  the  California  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  in  relation 
to  the  1996  appropriations  bill. 

The  appropriated  funding  for  the  Forest  Service,  unlike  other 
agency  appropriations,  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  short-term  in- 
vestment. The  Forest  Service  Fiscal  Year  1994  timber  sale  program 
annual  report  recorded  an  overall  timber  sale  expenditure  of  $94 
million  for  California  with  a  total  revenue  of  $154  million,  for  a  163 
percent  return  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  appropriations  investment. 

Timber  sale  appropriations  have  been  on  a  downward  spiral  for 
the  past  several  years.  Because  timber  sale  returns  generally  occur 
in  subsequent  years,  it  may  be  tempting  to  reduce  this  year's  fund- 
ing as  well.  However,  reductions  in  the  1996  appropriations  will 
necessitate  greater  budget  reductions  in  future  years.  A  reversal  to 
an  upward  spiral  in  appropriations  beginning  in  1996  can't  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

California  is  the  victim  of  repeated  multimillion  dollar  studies. 
Two  studies  are  currently  ongoing,  each  studying  the  same  ground 
and  the  same  species,  the  California  spotted  owl.  One  of  these  stud- 
ies, recently  published  in  draft,  known  as  the  California  spotted 
owl  EIS,  has  concluded,  'The  California  spotted  owl  appears  to  be 
abundant  and  well  distributed  within  the  forest  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  possible  that  the  spotted  owl  is  more 
abundant  today  in  some  areas  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  than  in  the 
past  100  years  or  prior  to  Euro-American  settlement." 

Some  are  determined  to  make  a  change  even  when  change  is  un- 
warranted. A  similar  philosophy  surrounded  the  first  northern 
spotted  owl  report  by  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee,  the 
ISC  report.  After  the  development  of  the  now  famous  habitat  de- 
scription, the  team  stated,  "The  future  habitat  conditions  which  we 
visualize  have  never  existed  before."  What  a  statement  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

This  subcommittee  could  save  millions  of  dollars  through  the  pre- 
vention of  needless  repetitive  studies.  The  dollars  saved  would  be 
better  spent  toward  improvement  of  forest  health  conditions.  And 
California  forests  are  unhealthy.  A  recent  Department  of  Agri- 
culture forest  health  report  identified  over  750,000  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  systems  lands  in  California  with  mortality  levels 
above  normal.  The  report  cited  overstocked  stands  and  altered  spe- 
cies composition  as  the  cause,  accelerated  by  the  drought. 

The  salvage  of  dead  and  dying  trees  is  the  first  step  back  toward 
forest  health.  We  applaud  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to  pass 
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the  Taylor-Dicks  Emergency  Salvage  Amendment.  While  the 
amendment  proposes  to  harvest  only  25  percent  of  the  dead  trees, 
it  would  reduce  the  risk  of  disease,  insects,  and  wild  fire,  and  re- 
store jobs  to  rural  communities. 

Dead  tree  harvest  alone  will  not  restore  forest  health.  The  elimi- 
nation of  historic  fire  programs  allowed  forests  to  do  what  forests 
do  best:  grow  trees.  Forests  that  once  contained  25  trees  per  acre 
now  contain  over  500  trees  per  acre.  To  stop  killing  trees,  we  must 
reduce  the  stocking  levels  of  dense  forests. 

An  ongoing  study  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  thinned  an  over- 
stocked stand  to  various  levels.  Fourteen  years  after  thinning,  no 
trees  have  died  in  the  section  thinned  to  40  percent  of  the  basal 
area,  while  in  the  unthinned  section  over  30  trees  per  acre  have 
perished. 

Region  5  has  requested  $16  million  to  treat  80,000  acres.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  a  funding  level  sufficient  to  treat  17,000 
acres.  The  lowest  level  of  fuels  treatment  in  the  CASPO,  draft 
CASPO  EIS  is  twice  that  amount.  And  at  this  lowest  level,  the 
CASPO  team  predicts  nearly  4  million  acres  will  be  at  risk  for  high 
potential  stand  replacing  fires  and  over  600  million  board  feet  will 
die  annually.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  a  program  that  treats 
less  acreage. 

Just  the  salvage  of  dead  trees  will  not  restore  our  forests'  health. 
Forest  thinning  will  not  restore  the  right  species.  Solely  removing 
unwanted  trees  will  regenerate  more  unwanted  trees.  The  wrong 
trees  grow  for  a  reason.  The  openness  of  historical  forests  allowed 
the  regeneration  of  shade-intolerant  species.  Group  openings  are 
still  needed,  in  addition  to  general  thinning,  to  complete  the  forest 
health  task. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  green  tree  harvest  of  188  mil- 
lion board  feet  for  California.  Such  a  proposal  is  less  than  all  seven 
of  the  alternatives  proposed  in  the  recently-released  draft  CASPO 
EIS.  The  CASPO  EIS  describes  this  low  level  will  result  in  large 
blocks  of  untreated  areas,  closed  canopy  conditions,  high  levels  of 
ladder  fuels,  and  continuous  forest  cover.  When  combined  with  the 
administration's  proposed  fuel  treatment  funding,  forest  health  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  as  snags  and  ground  fuels  continue  to  accu- 
mulate. The  CASPO  EIS  cautions  against  such  a  program,  declar- 
ing that  such  a  condition  will  increase  fire  intensities,  fire  size,  and 
the  difficulty  of  fire  suppression,  spread  diseases,  and  promote  con- 
tinued insect  infestation. 

The  forest  products  industry  can  play  a  key  role  in  the  restora- 
tion of  forest  health,  but  action  must  be  quick.  During  the  1980s, 
nearly  70  major  purchasers  maintained  Government  timber  sale 
contracts  in  California.  Today,  only  six  have  contracts  that  permit 
harvesting  in  1996.  Unless  this  Congress  reverses  this  trend  with 
the  1996  appropriations  bill,  the  forest  products  industry  in  Califor- 
nia will  not  be  part  of  the  forest  health  solution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hofmann  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

JOHN  HOFMANN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

CALIFORNIA  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

on 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  John  Hofmann,  Vice  President  of  Government  Affairs  for  the  California 
Forestry  Association.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  in 
relation  to  FY  96  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  California  Forestry  Association  is  a  trade  association  representing 
approximately  80%  of  the  forest  products  producers  in  the  State  of  California. 
The  majority  of  the  association  members  are  partially  or  fully  dependent 
upon  trees  grown  on  public  lands.  Just  a  few  years  ago  membership  included 
110  sawmills.  Due  to  the  severe  reduction  in  the  timber  sale  program  from 
government  lands,  only  forty-eight  mills  remain. 

We  appreciate  the  effort  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  control  its 
expenditures  in  recent  years,  and  the  efforts  of  this  Congress  to  rescind 
previously  appropriated  funds  in  an  effort  to  control  government  spending. 
Appropriated  funding  for  the  Forest  Service,  unlike  other  agency 
appropriations,  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  short-term  investment.  The 
Forest  Service  fiscal  year  1994  Timber  Sale  Program  Annual  Report  (TSPIRS) 
recorded  an  overall  timber  sale  expenditure  of  $94  million  for  Region  5 
(California)  with  a  total  revenue  of  S154  million  for  a  163  percent  return  on 
the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  investment.  In  other  words  all  funds 
taken  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  run  the  1994  Forest  Service  Region  5  timber 
sale  program  were  returned  by  the  close  of  the  year  plus  63-  interest. 

We  urge  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  carefully  consider  the  1996  Forest 
Service  appropriations.  Timber  sale  appropriations  has  been  on  a  downward 
spiral  for  the  past  several  years.  Because  timber  sale  returns  generally 
occur  'in  subsequent  years,  it  may  be  tempting  to  reduce  this  year's  funding  as 
well.  However,  we  caution  the  Subcommittee  that  reductions  in  the  1996  timber 
sale  appropriations  will  necessitate  greater  budget  reductions  in  future 
years.  A  reversal  to  an  upward  spiral  appropriations  beginning  in  1996  can 
help  balance  the  federal  budget  by  the  year  2002. 

SIERRA  NEVADA  STUDIES 

California  is  victim  of  repeated,  multi-million  dollar  studies.  Two  studies 
are  currently  ongoing,  each  studying  the  same  ground.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
Ecosystem  Project,  a  study  of  the  Sierras  by  academia,  initially  received  a 
small  appropriations  from  this  subcommittee  and  later  received  a  seven  million 
dollar  supplement  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  A  second  study  of  the 
same  ground,  the  California  Spotted  Owl  EIS  (CASPO) ,  is  entirely  funded  and 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  to  develop  a  replacement  management  plan  for 
the  California  spotted  owl.  Both  studies  are  proceeding  concurrently  and  both 
are  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  Like  their 
predecessors,  the  California  Spotted  Owl  Report  and  the  California  Spotted  Owl 
EA,  the  CASPO  EIS  has  concluded  "The  California  spotted  owl  appears  to  be 
abundant  and  well-distributed,  within  the  forests  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
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Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  possible  that  the  spotted  owl  is  more  abundant  today  in 
some  areas  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  than  in  the  past  100  years  or  prior  to  Euro- 
American  settlement." 

Some  are  determined  to  make  a  change  even  when  change  is  unwarranted.  They 
would  substitute  uncertain  future  practices  for  past  practices  that  have 
sustained  today's  wildlife  populations.  A  similar  philosophy  surrounded  the 
first  northern  spotted  owl  report  by  the  interagency  scientific  committee  (the 
ISC  report).  After  the  development  of  the  now  famous  habitat  description  of 
trees  larger  than  30"  in  diameter  and  60  to  80%  canopy  closure,  the  team 
stated,  "the  future  habitat  conditions  we  visualize  have  never  existed 
before."  (ISC  p. 34)  What  a  statement  of  uncertainty!  Years  later  -  after  the 
closure  of  dozens  of  sawmills,  hundreds  of  unemployed  workers  and  devastated 
communities  -  private  land  managers,  the  Forest  Service,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  agree  that  spotted  owl  habitat  in  California  consists  of  15"  diameter 
trees  or  less  and  40%  canopy  closure.  Such  habitat  describes  80%  of  the 
California  forested  lands. 

This  subcommittee  could  save  millions  of  dollars  through  the  prevention  of 
needless,  repetitive  studies.  The  dollars  saved  would  be  better  spent  toward 
improvement  of  forest  health  conditions.  As  stated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Ecosystem  Project  progress  report,  "Efforts  to  reduce  catastrophic  fire  risk 
to  late  successional  forest  stands,  and  to  maintain  key  ecosystem  processes 
and  biodiversity,  are  much  more  likely  to  require  active  management  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada." 

FOREST  HEALTH   . 

California  Forests  are  unhealthy.  A  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  forest 
health  report  (California  Forest  Health  -  Past  and  Present,  B5-FPM-PR-001 ) 
identified  over  750,000  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands  in  California 
with  mortality  levels  above  normal.  The  report  cited  overstocked  stands  and 
altered  species  composition  as  the  cause,  accelerated  by  the  drought. 
Unhealthy  forests  span  the  entire  range  of  California. 

SALVAGE  SALE  PROGRAM 

Salvage  of  dead  and  dying  trees  is  the  first  step  back  to  forest  health. 
Thousands  of  acres  exceed  50%  mortality  and  many  exceed  80%  mortality.  Such 
forests  include  nearly  1.5  billion  board  feet  of  principally  pine  and  fir 
species.  In  addition  to  the  high  monetary  values  at  risk,  such  extensive  dead 
trees  risk  the  spread  of  disease,  insects, and  complete  devastation  by 
wildfire. 

The  salvage  program  specified  in  the  Taylor-Dicks  Emergency  Salvage  Amendment 
has  been  certified  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as  a  positive  return  to 
the  Treasury.  Additionally,  the  salvage  sale  program  utilizes  salvage  sale 
trust  funds  that  have  been  collected  for  such  purposes.  While  the  amendment 
proposes  to  harvest  only  25%  of  the  dead  trees,  it  will  reduce  the  risk  and 
restore  jobs  in  rural  communities.  A  four  year  program  to  directly  control 
the  Jeffrey  pine  beetle  was  successful  in  Lake  Tahoe  during  the  1980's  by  the 
removal  of  dead  trees.  During  the  four  year  program,  mortality  in  Jeffery 
pines  declined  from  330  trees  to  4  trees,  a  99^  reduction. 

FOREST  FUELS  TREATMENT  AND  THINNING 

Dead  tree  harvest  alone  will  not  restore  forest  health.  Dead  trees  are  the 
result  of  poor  or  in  most  cases  on  the  national  forests,  no  management.  The 
elimination  of  historic  fire  programs  allowed  forests  to  do  what  forests  do 
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best  -  grow  trees.  Open  forests  have  now  become  dense  jungles,  filling  in 
with  fire  and  insect  prone  species.  Forests  that  once  contained  25  trees  per 
acre  now  contain  over  500  trees  per  acre.  To  stop  killing  trees  we  must 
reduce  the  stocking  levels  of  dense  forests. 

An  ongoing  study  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  thinned  an  overstocked  stand  to 
various  levels.  Fourteen  years  after  thinning,  no  trees  have  died  in  the 
section  thinned  to  40%  of  basal  area  while  in  the  unthinned  section,  over  30 
trees  per  acre  have  perished.  Thinning  has  proved  effective  in  the  control  of 
dwarf  mistletoe,  insect  infestation  and  certain  root  diseases.  Thinning  can 
replace  smoke  with  forest  products. 

The  Wilderness  Society  and  the  California  Forestry  Association,  as  we  did  last 
year,  jointly  urge  Congress  to  provide  funding  for  the  natural  fuels  treatment 
program.  Region  5  has  requested  $16  million  to  treat  80,000  acres.  As  with 
the  salvage  sale  program,  such  funding  will  treat  only  one-third  the  needed 
acres.  The  Forest  Service  has  prioritized  the  acres  needing  treatment  and  is 
prepared  to  do  the  most  good  with  the  dollars  appropriated. 

The  Administration  proposes  a  funding  level  sufficient  to  treat  17  thousand 
acres.  The  CASPO  EIS  for  the  Sierran  forests  alone  ranges  from  28,000  to 
100,000  acres  annually  for  the  first  decade.  Even  at  the  lowest  level  of 
fuels  treatment,  the  CASPO  team  predicts  nearly  4  million  acres  will  be  at 
risk  for  high  potential  stand  replacement  fires  by  the  fifth  decade  and  over 
600  million  board  feet  will  die  annually.  Under  a  proposal  to  treat  84,000 
acres  per  year,  the  CASPO  team  found  "the  amount  of  fuels  treatments  would 
still  be  less  than  needed  to  reduce  the  current  upward  trend  of  high  intensity 
fires."   We  cannot  afford  to  continue  a  program  that  treats  less  acreage. 

GREEN  TREE  HARVEST  PROGRAM 

Just  as  salvage  of  dead  trees  will  not  restore  forest  health,  forest  thinning 
will  not  restore  the  right  species.  Solely  removing  unwanted  trees,  will 
regenerate  more  unwanted  trees.  The  wrong  trees  are  growing  for  a  reason. 
John  Muir  described  the  historical  forests  of  California  as  "The  trees  of  all 
the  species  stand  more  or  less  apart  in  groves,  or  in  small  irregular 
groups..."  The  openness  of  the  historical  forest  allowed  the  regeneration  of 
shade  intolerant  species.  Group  ofenings  are  still  needed  in  addition  to 
general  thinning  to  complete  the  forest  health  task. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  green  tree  harvest  of  188  million  board  feet 
for  California.  After  allocating  part  of  the  harvest  level  to  the  Option  9 
forests  and  the  southern  forests,  such  a  proposal  is  less  than  all  seven  of 
the  alternatives  proposed  in  the  recently  released  draft  CASPO  EIS.  This  low 
level  of  management  is  a  continuation  of  the  downward  spiral  of  low-management 
levels  directed  by  the  administration  for  the  past  few  years.  The  CASPO  EIS 
describes  that  the  continuation  of  this  trend  will  result  in  large  blocks  of 
untreated  areas  (defacto  reserves),  closed  canopy  conditions,  high  levels  of 
ladder  fuels  and  continuous  forest  cover.  When  combined  with  the 
administration's  proposed  fuels  treatment  funding,  forest  health  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  as  snags  and  ground  fuels  continue  to  accumulate.  The  CASPO 
EIS  cautions  against  such  a  program,  declaring  that  such  a  condition  will 
increase  fire  intensities,  fire  size  and  the  difficulty  of  fire  suppression, 
spread  diseases  such  as  mistletoe  which  will  gradually  cause  a  stand  to 
stagnate,  deteriorate,  and  promote  continued  insect  infestation. 

ROLE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

The  forest  products  industry  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  restoration  of  forest 
health.    But  action  must  be  quick.    During  the   1980's,   nearly  70  major 
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purchasers  maintained  government  timber  contracts  in  California.  Today,  only 
6  have  contracts  that  permit  harvesting  in  1996.  Unless  this  Congress 
reverses  this  trend  with  the  FY  1996  Appropriations  Bill,  the  forest  products 
industry  in  California  will  not  be  part  of  the  forest  health  solution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Authorize  the  salvage  sale  expenditures  specified  in  the  Taylor-Dicks 
amendment . 

2.  Appropriate  $16  million  for  natural  fuels  treatment  in  California. 

3.  Provide  a  minimum  funding  level  to  support  the  green  timber  harvest 
levels  of  Option  9  and  the  draft  CASPO  EIS  alternatives. 

4.  Eliminate  funding  for  repetitive  study  efforts. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

ROBIN  C.  LOHNES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  HORSE  PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION,  ALSO  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  HU- 
MANE ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BUNN.  Robin  C.  Lohnes  from  the  American  Horse  Protection 
Association. 

And  if  I  could  for  the  last  three  of  you,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  re- 
duce it  from  five  minutes  to  four  minutes  just  because  I've  got  thir- 
teen minutes  until  I  have  to  be  somewhere  else. 

Ms.  Lohnes.  Good  afternoon.  I'm  Robin  Lohnes,  the  executive  di- 
rector for  the  American  Horse  Protection  Association,  a  national 
nonprofit  humane  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  equine  wel- 
fare. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  has  always  been  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  America's  wild  horses  on — wild  horses  and  burros — 
on  public  range  lands.  Our  testimony  this  afternoon  is  also  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Humane  Association  and  the  Humsine 
Society  of  the  United  States. 

The  BLM  has  requested  a  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $16.3  million  for  program  expenses  relating  to  the  wild 
horse  and  burro  program.  Now,  historically,  much  of  this  funding 
has  gone  for  removal  of  wild  horses  and  burros  and  related  adop- 
tion expenses  rather  than  improving  on-the-range  management.  Of 
the  $16.3  million,  we  would  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  appro- 
priate more  for  BLM's  wild  horse  and  burro  inventory  and  monitor- 
ing activities  and  less  for  actual  horse  removal  and  their  subse- 
quent disposition. 

The  1996  budget  justification,  in  fact,  states  that  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  wild  horse  and  burro  program  is  to  perpet- 
uate and  protect  self-sustaining  wild  horse  and  burro  populations 
and  their  habitat.  However,  while  the  justification  emphasizes  on- 
the-range  management,  it  isn't  clear  that  the  funding  proposed  for 
this  effort  is  adequate  to  include  BLM's  management  decisions 
with  regard  to  wild  horse  and  burro  population  levels. 

In  addition,  funding  for  capital  improvements  on  wild  horse  man- 
agement areas  has  been  minimal.  For  example,  to  date,  there  has 
been  only  one  water  development  project  completed  on  public  lands 
for  wild  horses. 

With  regard  to  wild  horse  population  control,  the  budget  jus- 
tification discusses  two  strategies:  fertility  control  and  selective  re- 
movals. While  AHPA  is  pleased  to  see  that  BLM  will  be  imple- 
menting behavioral  studies  on  any  new  fertility  studies,  we  believe 
that  the  emphasis  on  fertility  control  should  not  reinforce  the  con- 
cept that  the  26,000  animal  target  management  level,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  budget  justification,  is  either  accurate  or  war- 
ranted. With  regard  to  selective  removals,  AHPA  agrees  in  prin- 
ciple that  efforts  should  be  focused  on  adoptable  horses,  but  we 
firmly  believe  that  BLM  must  manage  for  adaptability  on  the 
range,  not  adoptability. 
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The  budget  justification  also  mentions  the  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa sanctuary.  BLM  is  currently  maintaining  1,400  horses  at  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  a  program  that  is  currently  being  phased  out. 
AHPA  supports  the  closure  of  the  sanctuary  and  BLM's  increased 
efforts  to  place  these  sanctuary  horses  into  private  care  through 
the  adoption  program. 

Compliance  is,  in  our  view,  also  one  of  the  most  integral  compo- 
nents of  the  adopt-a-horse  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  BLM  an- 
ticipates about  4,000  compliance  inspections,  which  is  an  increase 
of  400  over  1995  levels.  However,  while  we  support  increased  com- 
pliance checks,  we  do  believe  that  any  additional  funding  needed 
for  those  compliance  checks  should  come  at  the  expense  of  wild 
horse  removals  and  not  on-the-range  management. 

Finally,  we  make  the  following  additional  recommendations: 

One,  that  no  funds  should  be  budgeted  or  appropriated  for  the 
control  of  wild  horse  and  burro  populations  either  through  remov- 
als or  fertility  control  unless  BLM  can  demonstrate  that  population 
control  is  necessary  to  relieve  documented  overgrazing  by  wild 
horses. 

Two,  the  current  restriction  on  spending  appropriated  funds  to 
destroy  healthy  wild  horses  and  burros  awaiting  adoption  in  hold- 
ing facilities  should  be  extended. 

And,  three,  no  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  selective  removal 
or  fertility  control  programs  without  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
Bureau  describing  how  and  where  the  programs  will  be  imple- 
mented and  evaluated. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Lohnes  follows:] 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRZATIOH8 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related.  Agencies 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HORSE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

CONCERNING  FISCAL  YEAR  199  6  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BUREAO  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  American  Horse  Protection  Association,  Inc.  (AHPA) , 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  its  views  concerning  the 
proposed  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriation  of  $16.3  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  wild  horse  and  burro  program.   AHPA 
is  a  non-profit  national  humane  organization  devoted  exclusively 
to  equine  welfare.   One  of  its  principal  interests  has  been  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  which  inhabit  the  federal  public  lands  in  ten  Western 
states. 

This  statement  is  also  offered  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  (AHA)  and  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  (HSUS) ,  which  are  national  humane  organizations  that  work 
to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros  as  an  integral  component  of  the 
public  rangeland  environment. 

Since  FY  1985  Congress  has  appropriated  nearly  $171,000 
million  to  allow  BLM  to  remove  about  95,100  animals  from  the 
public  rangelands.   The  Bureau  has  requested  a  FY  1996 
appropriation  of  $16,345,000  for  program  expenses  relating  to  the 
wild  horse  and  burro  program.   It  plans  to  gather  7,500  animals 
next  year,  and  to  adopt  out  a  total  of  7,800. 

BLM  estimates  that  there  are  currently  42,400  wild  horses 
and  burros  on  the  Nation's  public  lands,  and  that  by  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  their  numbers  will  be  reduced  to  39,100. 
To  put  this  population  into  perspective,  in  1974  —  only  three 
years  after  the  animals  first  received  federal  protection  — 
there  were  42,666  wild  horses  and  14,374  wild  burros  on  BLM 
lands.   Today's  population  is  15.000  animals  fewer  than  in  1974. 
Wild  horses  and  burros  have  been  totally  eliminated  from  about 
100  herd  areas  that  existed  in  the  early  1970s. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bureau's  1992  Strategic  Plan  for 
Management  of  Wild  Horses  and  Burros  continues  to  emphasize  that 
the  wild  horse  and  burro  population  must  be  reduced 
significantly.   BLM's  FY  1996  Budget  Request  states  that  the 
target  population  for  wild  equines  is  26,000,  considerably  lower 
than  the  31, 000-animal  management  level  identified  in  the 
Strategic  Plan,  and,  interestingly,  2-4,000  lower  than  BLM's  FY 
1995  Budget  Request.   The  Bureau  does  not  explain  why  the  target 
management  level  continues  on  a  downward  trend. 

BLM's  wild  horse  and  burro  policies  have  repeatedly  been 
criticized  by  our  organizations.   In  its  August  1990  report. 
Improvements  Needed  in  Federal  Wild  Horse  Program,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  challenged  BLM's  contention  that  wild  horse 
numbers  must  be  reduced  substantially.   Since  then  the  Bureau  has 
acknowledged  that  it  must  develop  far  better  range  monitoring 
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data  to  justify  its  wild  horse  removal  decisions.  Although  the 
Strategic  Plan  reflects  this  need,  it  continues  to  assune  that 
the  obsolete  31, 000-aninal  Appropriate  Management  Level  —  which 
dates  to  the  early  1980s  —  should  govern  the  progreun's 
objectives  and  funding. 

I.    Management  and  Removal,  Tssues 

As  the  Budget  Justification  states,  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  wild  horse  and  burro  program  is  to  perpetuate 
and  protect  self  sustaining  wild  horse  and  burro  populations  and 
their  habitat.   Accordingly,  the  Strategic  Plan  emphasizes  on- 
the-range  management. 

The  Budget  Justification  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Plan  —  habitat  management,  census,  monitoring 
and  the  establishment  of  coordinated  interdisciplinary  herd 
management  programs.   Presvimably,  this  process  will  develop  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  when  wild  horse  numbers  in  any  herd  area 
are  truly  "excess,"  as  the  term  is  defined  by  the  Wild  Horse  Act. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  funding  proposed  for 
this  effort  is  adequate  to  improve  BLM's  management  decisions. 
As  a  result,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  BLM's  1995-96  efforts 
to  implement  the  Strategic  Plan  will  actually  improve  the  process 
that  establishes  appropriate  wild  horse  population  levels.   As  a 
practical  matter,  BLM  is  likely  to  continue  to  rely  primarily  on 
its  resource  management  plans  to  make  removal  decisions. 
However,  the  RMPs  have  rarely  attempted  to  determine  whether  a 
wild  horse  population  in  excess  of  the  selected  "appropriated 
management  level"  would  cause  environmental  damage,  or  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  thriving  ecological  balance. 

Monitoring  data  obtained  since  the  RMPs  were  prepared  is 
often  incomplete,  and  rarely  addresses  specific  wild  horse 
impacts  on  the  range.   Therefore,  unless  monitoring  improves 
significantly,  wild  horse  removal  decisions  will  continue  to  be 
made  on  the  presumption  that  the  initial  levels  set  in  RMPs  or 
Herd  Management  Area  Plans  are  correct.   If  an  area  is  without  an 
RMP,  the  basis  for  the  removal  decision  becomes  livestock 
preference;  available  AUMs  are  apportioned  first  to  satisfy  all 
or  most  of  livestock  grazing  demand.   In  neither  case  does  BLM 
make  any  substantial  effort  to  determine,  as  the  Act  requires,  if 
the  wild  horse  population  is  actually  causing  resource  damage,  or 
if  the  removal  is  necessary  to  solve  specific  resource  problems. 

Neither  the  BLM  nor  the  Congress  can  simply  assume  at  this 
point  that  BLM's  26, 000-animal  target  management  level  is 
accurate.   The  key  to  better  removal  decisions  is  increased 
management  and  monitoring  funding. 

In  addition,  funding  for  capital  improvements  on  wild  horse 
management  areas  have  been  minimal.   For  example,  to  date  there 
has  been  only  one  water  development  project  completed  on  public 
lands  for  wild  horses.   With  proper  water  distribution,  the 
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condition  of  both  the  wild  horses  and  the  public  lands  improve. 

Historically  funding  has  gone  for  removals  emd  related 
adoption  expenses,  rather  than  improving  on-the-gro\ind  management 
which  could  demonstrate  that  additional  removals  are  unnecessary. 
AHPA  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  more  for  BLM's  wild 
horse  and  burro  inventory  and  monitoring  activities,  and  less  for 
horse  removal  and  disposition. 

II.  Population  Reduction  strategies 

BLM's  Strategic  Plan  states  that  it  will  employ  selective 
removal  techniques  (based  on  gender  and  age)  in  its  roundups, 
removing  only  adoptable  animals  from  the  range,  and  leaving 
unadoptable  animals.   This  policy  is  reflected  in  the  Budget 
Justification,  as  is  continued  research  into  fertility  control 
techniques. 

In  prior  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  AHPA,  AHA  and 
HSUS  have  questioned  how  BLM  will  employ  selective  removal 
techniques  to  ensure  that  herd  integrity  is  preserved.   We  have 
raised  similar  questions  about  the  implementation  of  fertility 
control  methods  as  a  management  tool,  in  addition  to  questioning 
the  humaneness,  safety  and  effectiveness  of  techniques  used  in 
the  past. 

BLM's  Budget  Justification  states  that  BLM  will  continue  to 
support  fertility  control  measures  as  a  means  of  reducing  herd 
reproduction  rates.   Additionally,  the  1996  Budget  Justification 
includes  $100,000  for  research  relating  to  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  a  pilot  fertility  study  on  new  research  expected 
sometime  in  late  1995/early  1996.   While  AHPA  is  pleased  to  see 
that  BLM  will  be  implementing  behavioral  studies  on  any  new 
fertility  studies,  we  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  fertility 
control  should  not  reinforce  the  concept  that  the  26, 000-animal 
target  management  level  is  either  accurate  or  warranted. 

With  regard  to  selective  removals,  AHPA  agrees  in  principle 
that  efforts  should  be  focused  on  adoptable  horses,  but  it  cannot 
be  applied  haphazardly  to  all  herd  areas  and  all  removal 
scenarios.   BLM  must  manage  for  adaptability  on  the  range  not 
adoptability.   BLM  often  lacks  the  basic  herd  management  data 
necessary  to  make  appropriate  decisions  to  implement  these 
programs.   It  rarely  has  sufficient  accurate  information  on 
gender  ratios  and  age  structures;  population  and  reproductive 
data  can  be  incorrect;  and  without  these,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  and  when  to  use  either  technique. 

All  of  this  simply  reinforces  the  need  for  more  funding  to 
obtain  basic  data  in  the  various  herd  management  areas,  and  less 
funding  to  remove  horses  and  burros  unnecessarily. 

III.  Sanctuaries  and  Compliance  Issues 

The  Budget  Justification  states  that  there  are  currently 
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1,400  horses  being  maintained  by  BLM  at  the  Bartlesville,  OK, 
sanctuary,  a  program  which  is  being  phased  out.   AHPA  supports 
the  closure  of  the  sanctuary  and  BLM's  increased  efforts  to  place 
sanctuary  horses  into  private  care  through  the  adoption  progreun. 
The  eventual  closing  of  the  Bartlesville  sanctuary  will  result  in 
a  savings  which  can  be  applied  to  increased  funding  for 
compliance  inspections. 

In  FY  1996  BLM  anticipates  about  4,000  compliance 
inspections,  an  increase  of  400  over  1995  levels.   In  AHPA's 
view,  compliance  is  the  most  integral  component  of  the  Adopt-A- 
Horse  program,  especially  in  light  of  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  non-titled  horses  under  BLM's  jurisdiction.   However,  while  we 
support  increased  compliance  checks,  we  believe  that  any 
additional  funding  needed  for  compliance  should  come  at  the 
expense  of  wild  horse  removals,  not  on-the-range  management. 

IV.   Conclusion 

Despite  BLM's  adoption  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  there  still  is 
little  evidence  that  its  spending  priorities  have  been  modified 
to  accomplish  the  program  improvements  described  in  the  Plan. 
Although  the  Bureau  has  concentrated  on  selective  removals  and 
fertility  control,  it  has  yet  to  focus  on  the  real  issue  — 
maintaining  viable  herd  management  areas  as  directed  by  the  Wild 
Horse  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  we  make  the  following  additional 
recommendations  regarding  the  FY  1996  wild  horse  and  burro 
program  appropriation: 

(1)  No  funds  should  be  budgeted  or  appropriated  for  the 
control  of  wild  horse  and  burro  populations,  either  through 
removals  or  fertility  control,  on  areas  of  the  public  lands  where 
BLM  has  failed  to  demonstrate  convincingly,  through  current, 
complete  and  accurate  rangeland  data,  that  proposed  population 
control  is  necessary  to  relieve  documented  overgrazing  by  wild 
horses,  and  that  wild  horse  population  control  is  only  one  part 
of  a  program  to  reduce  grazing  pressure  from  all  range  users; 

(2)  The  current  restriction  on  spending  appropriated  funds 
to  destroy  healthy  wild  horses  and  burros  awaiting  adoption  in 
holding  facilities  should  be  extended;  and 

(3)  No  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  selective  removal 
or  fertility  control  programs  without  a  detailed  statement  from 
the  Bureau  describing  how  and  where  the  programs  will  be 
implemented,  evaluating  the  risks,  and  explaining  why  the  program 
is  appropriate  to  the  chosen  area. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FOREST  SERVICE:  TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM 

WITNESS 
ERNIE  SCHMIDT,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  WYOMING  SAWMILLS 

Mr.  BUNN.  Ernst  Schmidt  from  Wyoming  Sawmills. 

Thank  you,  and  I  know  you've  waited  a  long  time.  And  if  four 
minutes  works,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  we'll  make  it  short.  You  know  when  you  get 
to  Wyoming  you're  near  the  end.  [Laughter.] 

I  represent  just  a  small  sawmill  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  We  em- 
ploy 200  people,  and  I'm  not  even  going  to  begin  to  get  into  the  bil- 
lions and  millions,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  even  keep  it  straight 
at  this  point  in  time,  but  what  I  wanted  to  do  is  tell  you  from  a 
professional  forester's  point  of  view  that's  been  out  on  the  ground 
that  what  I  see  happening  is  not  just  dollars  needs  to  go  to  the  For- 
est Service;  they  also  need  some  other  things.  They  need  some  di- 
rection. Right  now,  it's  an  agency  that  is  really  flailing,  and  timber 
management,  one  of  their  main  purposes  of  existing,  has  really 
gone  down  the  tubes.  They  don't  know  that  that's  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  do  anymore. 

We  see  definitely  a  waning  commitment  to  that  timber  sale  man- 
agement. Big  Horns  is  a  good  example,  where  the  ASQ  that's  been 
actually  sold  is  less  than  20  percent  of  what  they've  said  that  they 
were  going  to  put  up.  It's  just  not  there.  It  has  to  have  more  than 
just  dollars;  it  needs  some  commitment. 

We're  interested  in  the  health  of  the  forest.  That's  our  future, 
also.  We  also  know  that  if  you  just  keep  letting  it  grow  and  grow 
and  grow,  something's  going  to  happen,  and  what  we  saw  last  year 
and  what  we  saw  in  1988  is  that  it's  all  going  to  bum  up. 

The  other  thing  that  you  need  to  look  at  is  accountability,  that 
right  now  the  forest  is  only  accountable  to  put  volume  up  for  sale. 
They  had  a  blowdown  on  the  Big  Horns  that  blew  down  1,400  mil- 
lion feet  two  years  ago.  They  met  their  targets  on  putting  the  vol- 
ume up  for  sale  last  year,  but  they  didn't  hardly  sell  any  of  it. 
That's  because  they  keep  implementing  these  new  and  different 
things  to  make  it  cute.  Helicopter  logging  at  10,000  feet  just  doesn't 
work.  They  need  some  accountability. 

They're  also  spending  a  ton  of  money  right  now  to  redo  their 
ASQ  that  they've  never  even  met  in  the  last  10  years,  and  once 
they  get  done  that  part  of  the  redoing  it  and  relooking  at  it,  next 
year  they're  set  to  start  on  the  process  again.  They  just  keep  study- 
ing and  studying  and  studying  and  nothing's  getting  done. 

So,  please,  give  them  some  money,  but  also  give  them  some  direc- 
tion. Thank  you. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Schmidt  follows:] 
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INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

FY  1996  FOREST  SERVICE  BUDGET 

TESTIMONY  BY  ERNIE  SCHMIDT.  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  WYOMING  SAWMILLS 

APRIL  4,  1995 


Thank  you,  Chainnan  Regula,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Fiscal  Year  19%  Forest  Service  budget.  My  name  is  Ernie  Schmidt,  and  I 
am  the  President  and  General  Manager  of  Wyoming  Sawmills  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  a  community 
of  15,000  population.  The  sawmill  was  originally  built  in  1964  when  the  planned  timber  harvest 
was  about  25  imnbf.  That  mill  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1984,  and  not  rebuilt  until  1986,  after 
the  1985  Forest  Plan  was  implemented  which  allowed  for  a  14.9  mmbf  harvest  We  employ  200 
people  in  the  mill  and  forest  and  are  one  of  the  largest  non-government  employers  in  the  area.  We 
are  proud  of  our  business  record,  our  environmental  record,  and  our  contributions  to  the 
commimity.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  the  other  committee  members 
today. 

Historically,  our  timber  supply  has  predominantly  been  provided  by  the  Bighorn  Natioiuil  Forest  in 
USPS  Region  2.  This  forest  consists  of  1 . 1  million  acres,  of  which  approximately  l/5th  of  the  land- 
space  -  262,000  acres  -  were  dedicated  in  the  1985  Forest  Plan  as  "suitable  for  timber".  The 
remaining  4/5ths  of  the  forest  is  dedicated  to  other  uses  and  purposes. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  today  to  review  this  comparatively  small  element  of  the  federal  budget  to 
ultimately  determine  the  fmancial  needs  of  the  Forest  Service,  all-the- while  attempting  to  meet  the 
new  Congressional  promise  to  deliver  a  balanced  budget.   I  believe  that  the  future  strength  and 
viably  of  this  country  demands  a  balanced  budget  and,  consequential  bureaucratic  accountability, 
and  we  are  counting  on  you  to  deliver  that. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  the  Forest  Service  needs  more  money.  I  believe  that,  like 
most  government  programs,  it  has  plenty  of  money  for  its  core  responsibilities.  What  has 
happened  is  that  beginning  in  the  mid-1980s  to  the  present,  the  priorities  changed  within  this 
Agency  and  so  did  the  allocation  of  the  budget  dollars.  It's  not  the  total  amount  of  available  money 
that's  at  issue,  but  where  that  money  is  going  and  what  it's  return  is  to  the  government  and  its 
citizens.  As  the  goverrmient  became  more  conscious  of  environmental  issues  ~  on  public  and 
private  lands  -  federal  dollars  were  allocated  for  studies,  new  regulations,  and  tighter  controls 
intended  to  achieve  environmental  protection.  I  believe  that  today  it  is  not  your  mission  to  look  for 
additional  dollars,  but  instead  to  begin  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Forest  Service  ~  an  "audit",  to 
borrow  a  term  from  the  Contract  With  America  -  to  ensure  that  the  amount  of  money  it  receives 
now  is  being  spent  responsibly,  in  a  way  that  continues  to  reflect  Congressional  intent  and  national 
desires,  and  additionally,  that  the  agency  is  accountable  to  the  public  it  was  established  to  serve. 

I  would  like  to  speak  firstly  to  the  timber  sale  program.  Although  the  ASQ  level  on  the  Bighorn 
National  Forest  is  14.9  mmbf,  in  fact,  the  Forest  Service  has  only  sold  an  average  of  3.6  mmbf 
over  the  last  5  years.  Part  of  that  is  due  to  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  1989  which  was 
not  settled  until  1994,  and  part  of  that  is  due  to  the  internal  politics  within  the  Forest  Service  to  de- 
emphasize  the  timber  sale  program  regardless  of  the  potential  revenues  that  are  paid  back  to  the 
government.  Regardless  of  the  ASQ  on  the  Bighorn  Forest,  or  any  other  forest  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
the  Forest  Service  has  total  discretion  over  the  amount  of  timber  that  is  placed  for  sale.  And  to 
compound  the  problem,  each  Forest  Service  office  is  only  accountable  for  the  amount  of  timber  it   , 
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advertises  for  sale  —  not  the  amount  of  timber  that  is  actually  sold.  There  is  no  accountability 
within  that  bureaucracy  to  ensure  that  the  timber  sale  program  is  managed  in  a  way  to  meet  fiscal 
goals  or  to  contribute  a  percentage  of  the  nation's  demand  for  timber. 

In  FY  94,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region's  timber  sale  budget  was  $18,752,000  and  the  high  bids  for 
all  timber  products  totaled  $45,528,925.  In  contrast,  the  Region's  FY  94  recreation  budget  was 
$37,169,000  with  recreation  revenues  of  $13,1 17,000.  The  irony  in  this  comparison  is  that  the 
Forest  Service  seems  to  want  continual  increases  in  the  recreation  budget,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  timber  sale  program,  yet  increased  recreation  budgets  only  lead  to  further  financial  losses  and 
probably  don't  provide  any  increased  recreation  use  of  the  forests  anyway. 

Unfortunately,  current  management  policies  for  the  national  forests  neither  demand  nor  reward 
cost-effective  management.  In  my  view,  the  National  Forests  should  be  optimizing  those  programs 
which  have  the  highest  returns.  In  fact,  I  would  strongly  support  the  concept  that  the  national 
forests  should  be  self-funding,  fuianced  by  the  revenues  from  their  management  programs.  As  an 
example  of  how  this  could  work,  I  would  point  to  Custer  State  Park  in  South  Dakota,  just  200 
miles  from  the  Bighorn  National  Forest.  Custer  State  Park  is  self-supporting  with  the  exception  of 
specific  capital  improvement  funds.  Revenues  are  derived  from  entrance  fees,  concession  receipts, 
timber  sales,  and  sales  of  buffalo  from  the  Park  herd.  The  Park  is  run  like  other  for-profit 
businesses  ~  with  attention  to  the  bottom  line.  Land  needs  and  resource  sustainability  have  first 
priority,  but  management  must  be  cost-effective,  waste  and  excess  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  future 
fmancial  needs  are  also  considered. 

In  an  effort  to  pay  more  attention  to  environmental  preservation,  other  priorities  of  sound  forest 
management  have  been  overlooked.  Over  a  gradual  process  of  the  last  10  years,  the  budget  today 
no  longer  reflects  a  commitment  to  a  healthy,  sustainable  timber  program.  More  dollars  are  spent 
on  internal  studies,  compliance  with  the  myriad  of  bureaucratic  responsibilities,  fighting  lawsuits, 
and  oddly  enough,  fire  fighting  because  there  is  too  much  dead  timber  built  up  in  the  forest  that  has 
not,  in  many  cases,  been  removed  by  an  active  timbering  program.  I  appreciate  the  worth  of 
understanding  more  about  the  environmental  resources  and  benefits  of  each  forest,  but  it  has  gotten 
to  the  level  of  the  absurd  regarding  land  and  Agency  management.  Studies  are  conducted  on  past 
studies,  processes  are  undertaken  simply  because  the  bureaucracy  did  not  like  the  outcome  of  the 
last  study  ~  or  the  decisions  of  the  last  political  party  in  charge.  It  is  that  ridiculous,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  accusing  Forest  Service  personnel  of  anything  but  being  victim  to  a  process 
that  is  now  caught  up  and  wrapped  around  itself  I  believe  that  sound  fiscal  practices  and  adequate 
budget  management  will  not  occur  until  the  core  issue  of  Agency  mission  and  accountability  is 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  rooted  out  by  Congress. 

There  are  three  areas  that  need  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress: 

1 .  Regional  and  District  Forest  Services  need  direction  from  Washington  to  revert  their 
attention  to  the  timber  management  program.  Many  aspects  of  sound  forest  and 
environmental  management,  like  pest  control,  foe  prevention,  and  timber  stand 
improvement,  are  neglected  by  an  understaffed  and  under  fiinded  timber  sale  program.  A 
properly  managed  timber  sale  program  can  address  all  of  the  reasonable  environmental 
protection  regulations  and  still  provide  enough  timber  to  meet  many  of  the  Forest  Service's 
commitments,  reduce  our  nation's  growing  dependence  on  foreign  lumber,  and  can  return  a 
stream  of  revenue  to  the  government.  It  is  done  on  some  self-supporting  state  parks  and  on 
private  farms  used  for  timbering,  and  there  is  no  reason  it  can  not  be  accomplished  on  our  , 
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forest  system.  It  would  be  a  radically  different  way  to  operate  -  but  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  are  showing  that  radically  different  ways  can  be  achieved! 

2.  Regional  and  district  Forest  Service  offices  need  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
unique  forest  conditions.  This  was  certainly  the  intent  of  Forest  Management  Plans,  but 
because  of  the  precedents  set  by  the  series  of  lawsuits  in  recent  years,  common  sense  has 
been  forced  out  of  the  picture  and  the  Forest  Service  has  been  rendered  immobile. 
Congress  needs  to  address  the  conglomeration  of  new  legal  precedents  and  regulatory 
conflicts  and  re-establish  a  record  and  direction  for  the  Agency. 

3.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to  be  held  accountable.  On  the  Bighorn  Forest  today,  there  is 
an  ongoing  effort  to  reduce  the  ASQ  less  than  one  year  before  a  revision  of  the  entire 
Forest  Plan  is  scheduled  to  begin.  Although  there  are  serious  questions  about  the  actual, 
on-the-ground  environmental  benefits  accomplished  with  a  formal  ASQ  reduction  -  given 
that  the  actual  timber  sales  are  so  low  anyway  ~  the  Forest  Service  has  spent  $750,000  on 
this  internal  process  and  is  still  counting!  Aside  from  concerns  expressed  by  the  Wyoming 
delegation,  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  state  that  is  going  to  release  this  proposal  for 
public  comment  in  the  near  future,  even  though  the  same  issue  will  be  dealt  with 
synonymously  with  the  other  resource  management  issues  during  the  Forest  Plan  revision. 
There  are  always  bureaucratic  justifications  and  explanations  for  these  types  of  situations, 
but  this  is  an  example  of  the  fact  that  more  taxpayer  money  is  being  spent  on  a 
bureaucratic  process  than  is  being  spent  for  on-the-ground  land  management,  which  is  the 
statutory  intent  of  that  agency. 

This  is  not  an  easy  situation  and  I  respect  the  frustration  that  you  must  feel  when  confronted  with 
trying  to  work  your  way  through  to  appropriate  solutions.  But  remember  that  it  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  dollars.  It  is  far  more  complex  and  far  more  difficult  to  resolve  because  the  core  of  the 
problems  are  rooted  in  the  bureaucracy,  and  until  that  is  addressed,  moneys  will  continue  to  be 
spent  inefficiently.  For  the  sake  of  the  renewed  vitality  of  a  very  important  sector  of  the  American 
economy,  I  wish  you  luck.  Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  April  4,  1995. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESS 

KAY     CENICEROS,     CHAIRMAN,     RIVERSIDE     COUNTY,     CALIFORNIA 
BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  BuNN.  Kay  Ceniceros. 

Ms.  Ceniceros.  Right  here.  Well,  I  guess  California  is  the  end. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay. 

Ms.  Ceniceros.  And  I'll  try  to  make  my  remarks  brief.  I  really 
appreciate  your  courtesy  and  your  endurance  today. 

We  have  submitted  our  written  comments.  So  let  me  just  make 
a  few  summary  comments  that  will  get  you  away  a  little  bit  earlier. 

First,  I'd  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  testifying  about  our  compli- 
ance and  implementation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  but  we 
have  had  many  concerns  and  have  negotiated  in  earnest  of  recent 
years  with  the  various  regulatory  agencies.  We  have  been  for  over 
a  decad«  actually  complying  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

At  the  request  of  local  builders  and  developers,  we  put  together 
a  habitat  conservation  plan  which  was  successful  for  the  first  list- 
ing, replicated  for  the  second  listing  in  our  county.  With  local  dol- 
lars, including  private  sector  dollars,  we  have  spent  $123  million 
local  dollars.  We  have  not  received  any  assistance  since  a  small 
amount  of  help  with  our  first  French  turtle  lizard  preserve  in  the 
desert. 

I'd  like  to  submit  to  you — it's  quicker  sometimes  to  see  numbers, 
and  those  are  not  in  our  attachment.  We  have  tried  to  use  public 
lands  wherever  possible.  The  metropolitan  water  district  in  seeking 
many  facilities,  including  the  largest  earthen  dam  reservoir  in  Cali- 
fornia, perhaps  the  Nation,  has  done  a  lot  of  partnering  with  us  in 
providing  four  habitats. 

We  are  now  asking  you  today  for  three  things.  No.  1,  earlier 
today  you  heard  from  Mayor  Buford  Crites  of  Palm  Desert,  one  of 
your  colleagues  did,  if  you're  doing  this  in  tandem,  on  a  request  for 
the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  Conservancy.  We  have  been  previously 
funded,  and  he  was  speaking  in  support  of  the  BLM  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  grant  request  which  is  in  the  President's  budg- 
et. That's  a  $1.8  million  figure.  Our  board  of  supervisors  would  like 
to  endorse  that  program.  We  have  received  funding  in  previous 
years  for  that  program. 

Secondly,  we  require,  in  order  to  complete  a  multi-species  plan 
that  will  completely  bring  closure  to  our  endangered  species  issues 
in  our  very  large,  7,000-square-mile  county,  $900,000  to  do  plan- 
ning. We  would  sincerely  request  that  planning,  so  that  we  know 
that  we  have  the  correct  parameters  to  reach  that  closure. 

And,  finally,  and  the  most  difficult  is  that  we  would,  in  order  to 
actually  finish  that  plan  and  acquire  lands  that  are  currently  avail- 
able from  willing  sellers  that  have  the  right  kinds  of  species  and 
right  kind  of  habitat  on  them,  it  will  require  another  $20  million. 
We  are  in  a  recession  in  California,  as  you  know.  We  do  not  have 
much  hope  in  the  short  term,  half  a  decade  to  a  decade,  of  raising 
that  money,  as  we  have  the  other  $120  million. 
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I  know  this  is  a  difficult  year  to  ask  for  any  of  these  three  items, 
but  I  would  beg  you  to  consider  that  we  have  provided  the  bulk, 
and  we  are  in  the  unusual  role  of  asking  you  to  provide  a  match. 
And  if  you  could  consider  any  of  these  efforts,  we  would  appreciate 
it.  We  have,  I  think,  worked  very  well  with  the  private  sector  and, 
at  their  request,  to  try  to  put  this  together,  not  only  just  in  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations  as  they  are. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  any  of  your  members  or  staff  do, 
I've  attached  a  card  to  that  latest  handout,  and  I  know  that  you're 
too  busy  this  evening  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  us. 

Mr.  BuNN.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  for 
your  patience. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Ceniceros  follows:] 


STATEMENT  OF  KAY  CENICEROS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

RFVERSIDE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS, 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APRIL  4.  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  thanlc  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  your  Subcommittee  today  in 
support  of  several  funding  requests  for  the  FY  1996  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  I 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Riverside  County,  California  which 
has  made  unparalleled  efforts  to  implement  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Despite  the 
economic  hardships  of  the  recession  our  local  governments,  with  substantial 
contributions  from  the  private  sector,  have  spent  more  than  $  1 00  million  in  local 
funds  to  address  the  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  This  level  of  local 
investment  provides  an  informed  basis  for  our  testimony  concerning  the  serious  need 
for  federal  financial  participation  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Our  cities  and  the  County  have  responded  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  national 
interest,  the  requests  of  the  private  sector  to  provide  them  a  practical  means  of  ESA 
compliance,  and  our  responsibility  as  the  "developer"  of  roads,  flood  control  projects, 
and  other  public  works. 

In  a  County  that  doubled  in  population  during  the  1980's,  we  represent  an 
accelerated  picture  of  the  challenges  that  growth  makes  to  the  natural  and  human 
environment.  Though  the  leadership  of  my  colleagues  we  have  attempted  to  respond 
to  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  with  the  use  of  land  already  in  public  ownership 
wherever  possible.  We  have  tried  to  anticipate  potential  listings  and  take  steps  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  declaring  additional  species  as  "endangered."  Regional  agencies 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  have  sited  many 
reservoirs  and  facilities  in  our  County  and  have  also  made  very  substantial 
investments  in  response  to  the  Act. 

I  appear  today  to  express  support  for  Riverside  County's  FY  96  funding  requests, 
including  planning  and  land  acquisition  assistance  for  a  regional  Multi-Species 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan,  as  well  as  an  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  ("BLM")  for  land  acquisition  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National 
Scenic  Area.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to  lend  support  to  the  Administration's  $28 
million  appropriation  request  for  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  land  acquisition  grants 
to  states  under  Section  6  of  the  ESA. 
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Multi-Species  Biological  Studies  in  Riverside  County,  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee  has  endorsed  our  development  of  a  Multi-Species 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  through  previous  appropriations  for  biological  studies  of 
the  coastal  sage  scrub  habitat  in  western  Riverside  County.  In  the  past  year  the 
Riverside  County  Habitat  Conservation  Agency  has  executed  an  agreement  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  BLM,  and  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
which  calls  for  the  cooperative  development  of  a  comprehensive  ecosystem  based 
conservation  plan  intended  to  comply  with  the  ESA  and  the  California  Natural 
Communities  Conservation  Planning  Act.  Since  that  agreement  seelcs  to  resolve  all 
habitat  conservation  issues  in  western  Riverside  County,  our  previous  biological 
studies  must  be  supplemented  with  data  concerning  other  habitat  types. 

Riverside  County  is  seeldng  a  $900,000  FY  96  Interior  appropriation  to  supplement 
local  government  and  private  sector  funding  for  biological  studies  and  data  analysis 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  Multi-Species  Habitat  Conservation  Plan. 
Activities  to  be  funded  with  the  appropriation  include  field  collection  of  biological 
data,  computer  analysis  and  mapping  of  biological  data,  and  evaluation  of  wildlife 
preserve  system  needs.    Among  the  entities  participating  in  the  financing  of  these 
activities  are  the  Riverside  County  Habitat  Conservation  Agency,  Southern  California 
Edison,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 

The  significance  of  this  appropriation  request  is  that  it  supports  a  conservation 
strategy  providing  the  means  by  which  Riverside  County  can  accommodate  a  rapidly 
growing  population  while  ensuring  adequate  protection  for  its  natural  resources. 
Even  more  importantly,  this  federal  appropriation  will  be  leveraged  by  local  and 
private  sector  funds  to  expedite  the  completion  of  a  habitat  conservation  plan 
through  which  Riverside  County  can  achieve  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  issues  which  have  plagued  us  over  the  past  decade. 

Land  Acquisition  for  Multi- Species  Wildlife  Habitat  in  Southwestern  Riverside 
County 

The  Congress  has  shown  its  desire  to  place  authority  for  Federal  programs  bade  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  governments.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  recognized  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  financial  participation  in  laws  that  it  mandates,  as 
exemplified  by  the  recent  passage  of  the  unfunded  mandates  bill  and  passage  by  the 
House  on  March  3,  1995  of  the  "Private  Property  Protection  Act"  which  would 
compensate  property  owners  for  the  "taking"  impact  of  Federal  regulations. 

As  previously  noted,  more  than  $100  million  in  local  funds  have  been  invested  in  the 
acquisition  and  conservation  of  wildlife  habitat  in  western  Riverside  County. 
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Although  we  have  assembled  an  impressive  core  system  of  reserves  though  this  effort, 
additional  wildlife  habitat  must  be  conserved  in  order  to  complete  a  Multi-Spedes 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  achieve  our  goal  of  reaching 
closure  on  Endangered  Spedes  Act  activities.  Local  funding  available  for  this  purpose 
is  stretched  to  its  limit,  and  Federal  assistance  is  critical,  whether  it  comes  from  a 
source  such  as  the  Administration's  proposed  $28  million  grant  program  to  States 
under  Section  6  of  the  ESA,  or  other  funding  mechanisms  de^dsed  by  Congress. 

As  an  example.  Riverside  County  has  a  critical  and  immediate  need  for  $20,049,000 
in  Federal  aid  to  acquire  a  6,683  acre  parcel  of  undeveloped  land  in  southwestern 
Riverside  County  which  contains  habitat  occupied  by  numerous  plant  and  animal 
spedes  listed  as  endangered  and  threatened  under  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act.  This 
land  would  be  acquired  by  the  RCHCA  or  an  appropriate  Federal  Agency  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  regional  wildlife  reserve  system  established  over  the  past 
five  years  by  the  County  of  Riverside,  RCHCA,  Metropolitan  Water  District,  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  other  entities. 

The  parcel  to  be  acquired  is  owned  by  a  single  entity  willing  to  sell  the  property  for 
wildlife  conservation  purposes.  The  land  contains  an  exceptional  network  of  habitat 
types,  induding  more  than  2,400  acres  of  coastal  sage  scrub,  665  acres  of  willow 
riparian  woodland  and  oak  woodland,  and  three  major  riparian  corridors.  This  land  is 
located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  and  is  in  dose 
proximity  to  Federal  properties  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Accordingly,  acquisition  of  this  property  would  create  a  link  to  other  public  lands 
which  will  allow  the  permanent  protection  of  a  significant  wildlife  corridor. 

BLM  Land  Acquisition  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area 

The  Riverside  County  Board  of  Super\asors  supports  an  appropriation  of  $1 .8  million 
in  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  to  BLM  to  complete  acquisition  of  key 
parcels  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area.  The  parcels  in  question 
indude  6,080  acres  of  land  which  would  consolidate  public  ownership  of  important 
habitat  for  peninsular  bighorn  sheep  golden  eagles,  and  the  endangered  desert  slender 
salamander. 

The  land  owners  in  the  area  have  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  the  property 
for  conservation  purposes;  but,  in  the  alternative,  they  wish  to  develop  their  lands  at 
proposed  General  Plan  densities.  Appraisals  have  been  completed  on  the  subject 
properties,  and  the  Coachella  Valley  Mountains  Conservancy  is  prepared  to  take 
options  if  federal  funding  is  assured.  Approval  of  the  $1 .8  million  appropriation 
would  allow  prompt  action  to  acquire  these  lands. 
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Mr.  BUNN.  And,  with  that,  our  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — The  number  of  persons  and  organizations 
able  to  testify  in  front  of  the  Committee  was  hmited.  Testimony 
from  other  persons  and  organizations  who  did  not  appear  at  the 
hearing  follow.  The  statements  are  in  the  following  order:  First  are 
those  dealing  with  several  natural  resource  agencies,  then  are 
those  pertaining  mostly  to  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  National  Biological  Service.  Placed  next  are  those 
statements  dealing  with  land  acquisitions.  Some  miscellaneous 
statements  are  last.l 
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NATIONAL    WILDFLOWER    RESEARCH    CENTER 

4801    lACKOSSE    BOULEVARD      AUSTIN     TEXAS   78719        SI2    292   4200 


7  April,  1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Testimony  for  the  record  by: 

David  K.  Northington,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 

for  House  Interior  and  related  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee  regarding  request  for 

enhanced  funding  for  Federal  native  Plant  Conservation  Programs  for  the  BLM,  FWS,  NBS, 

NPS,  USPS. 

I  represent  the  National  Wildflower  Research  Center,  the  only  national  non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  reestablishment  of  native  wildflowers,  grasses,  trees,  and 
shrubs  in  natural  and  planned  landscapes.  The  18,000  members  of  the  Wildflower  Center 
represent  a  nationwide  constituency  of  backyard  gardeners  and  landscap>e  professionals 
committed  to  the  Center's  mission  of  native  plant  preservation  and  reestablishment. 

The  Wildflower  Center  is  concerned  about  the  plight  and  management  of  our  nation's  native 
plant  heritage,  however  we  are  encouraged  by  recent  actions  taken  by  federal  agencies  and  partner 
conservation  groups  to  upgrade  their  commitment  and  involvement  in  native  plant 
conservation.  On  behalf  of  the  18,000  members  of  the  Wildflower  Center,  1  am  writing  to 
encourage  you  to  enhance  budgets  for  those  programs  in  agencies  which  contribute  to  increased 
care  for  protecting,  restoring,  and  managing  native  plants  and  plant  communities. 

As  described  in  further  detail  below,  the  Wildflower  Center  urges  you  to  increase  funding  in  the 
foUowing  general  areas  within  all  of  the  involved  agencies  (BLM,  FWS,  NBS,  NPS,  USPS;  in 
your  subcommittee,  and  the  NRCS  (Soil  Conservation  Service)  and  ARS  (Agricultural  Research 
Service)  in  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee): 

Threatened  and  endangered  management  with  an  earmark  for  botany  work 

Sensitive  (spedes  at  risk)  species  inventory  and  management  within  ecosystems 

Native  plant  community  classification  and  mapping 

Exotic  and  noxious  weed  control  and  management 

Watershed  restoration  and  rehabilitation  work,  with  provisions  for  using  regionally  native 
plants 

Rangeland  improvement,  with  provisions  for  using  regionally  native  plants 

Native  plant  restoration  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  habitats 

Native  plant  inventory  and  monitoring 

Natiiral  heritage  database  collaboration  (NBS) 
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Preservation  and  reestablishment  of  our  nation's  native  plants  is  vital  and  essential  for  many 
reasons.  Native  plants  in  their  native  habitats  provide  countless  ecosystem  services,  such  as 
assuring  dean  water  and  air,  maintaining  soil  integrity,  and  serving  as  the  basis  for  the  food 
chains  which  support  our  native  wildlife  and  fish.  Native  plants  also  have  tremendous  aesthetic 
and  cultural  significance.  From  providing  the  basis  for  our  system  of  agriculture  to  being  the 
sources  of  medicines  and  landscaping  materials,  the  economic  and  social  value  of  native  plants  is 
enormous.  In  short,  native  plants  are  a  vital  part  of  our  nation's  natural  heritage,  a  non- 
replaceable  genetic  pool  for  future  use,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  components  of  healthy, 
functioning  ecosystems. 

For  all  agencies  under  you  jurisdiction,  the  need  for  increased  funding  is  essential  for  the 
continued  preservation  and  reestablishment  of  native  plant  species  and  the  training  of  additional 
personnel  to  oversee  these  programs.  Particular  programs  within  the  various  agencies  of  your 
jurisdiction  provide  key  elements  of  native  plant  research  and  preservation.  Specifically: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Threatened  and  endangered  species  and  special  status  species  management 
Noxious  weed  control 

Rangeland  habitat  enhancement,  with  provisions  for  using  native  plants 
Watershed  restoration,  with  emphasis  for  using  native  plants 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Threatened  and  endangered  plant  species  recovery 
Aid  to  states,  section  6  endangered  species  funding,  emphasis  on  plants 
Refuge  management  with  provision  to  establish  a  botany  program 

Plant  community  classification  and  mapping  of  refuges,  done  in  accordance  with  DOI  and 
NFS 

National  Biological  Service 
Native  plant  initiative 

Natural  Heritage  Program  and  NBS  cooperative  data  sharing  for  plants  and  animals 
Natural  ecosystems  research  and  mapping 
Species  at  risk  initiative  to  investigate  rare  species  and  add  data  to  prevent  need  for  listing 

National  Park  Service 

Threatened  and  endangered  plant  recovery  and  management 
Inventory  and  monitoring  of  plant  species  at  risk 
Native  plant  revegetation  efforts  for  degraded  sites 
Native  plant  community  classification  and  mapping 
Exotic  and  noxious  weed  control  and  management 
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USDA  Forest  Service 

Threatened  and  endangered  plant  recovery 

Noxious  weed  control  and  exotic  plant  control 

Interagency  data  systems  for  tracking  rare  plant  species  in  accordance  with  DOI  methods 

Native  plant  commimity  and  ecosystem  classification  and  mapping 

Native  plant  propagation  and  use  in  ecosystem  restoration  and  rehabilitation 

Inventory  and  assessment  of  commercial  use  potential  of  native  plants  for  rural  economic 

development 
Ecosystem  assessments,  such  as  Columbia  Basin,  Southern  Appalachian,  and  Sierra  Nevada 

assessments 

The  National  Wildflower  Research  Center  is  delighted  to  have  this  opportimity  to  add  its  voice 
to  the  growing  constituency  of  individuals  who  realize  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  national 
native  plant  heritage  —  a  heritage  which  can  never  be  replaced. 


Sincerely, 

dd  K.  Northington,  Ph.D: 


David  K.  Northington, 
Executive  Director 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

by  Sam  Polles,  President 

Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

April  4,  1995 


The  Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  is  a  quasi-governmental 
organization  of  public  agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of  North  America's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  The  Association's  governmental  members  include  the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 
of  the  states  and  federal  government  of  the  U.S. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint,  the  Association  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  modest 
increases  to  some  of  the  natural  resource  agencies'  budgets.  Accordingly,  we  have  made  thoughtful 
deliberations  over  our  recommendations  and  have  been  carefiil  to  support  only  prudent  and  modest 
increases  where  it  is  necessary. 


US.  FOREST  SERVICE  (USPS) 

The  Association  urges  Congress  to  continue  to  move  toward  a  more  balanced  budget  for 
the  Forest  Service,  reflecting  the  full  range  of  needs  as  identified  in  forest  plans.  The  public 
benefits  economically  and  environmentally  as  a  result  of  equal  consideration  for  all  National 
Forest  resources. 

National  Forest  System  -  Trends  in  funding  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  on  National 
Forests  continue  to  be  encouraging.  The  Association  continues  to  support  accelerated 
investments  in  those  programs. 

"Get  Wild"  Program  ~  The  "Get  Wild"  program  is  a  terrestrial  and  semi-aquatic  wildlife 
program  serving  as  an  umbrella  for  10  national  wildlife  emphasis  areas.  In  the  President's  FY  96 
budget,  this  program  was  reduced  by  $10  million.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  that  full 
implementation  of  these  opportunities  would  cost  $S3.6  million.  This  is  a  true  habitat  protection 
and  restoration  program  that  maintains  wildlife  populations  and  improves  rangelands  by  providing 
the  proper  environmental  mix  on  federal  lands.  It  is  the  Forest  Service's  effort  to  prevent 
terrestrial  species  from  becoming  threatened  and  endangered.  The  Association  supports  this 
program  and  recommends  that  Congress  provide  a  fijnding  level  consistent  vyith  FY  95  at  $38 
million. 

Challenge  Cost-Share  Program  ~  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Challenge  Cost  Share  program,  a 
cooperative  partnership  effort,  is  funded  at  $17.7  million  for  FY  96.  This  is  a  very  successful 
program,  increasing  it's  cooperative  projects  from  57  in  FY  86  to  2,996  in  FY  94.  It  is  more  than 
matched  by  non-federal  fijnds.  The  Association  strongly  supports  this  program  as  an  aggressive 
cooperative  effort  to  assist  fish  and  wildlife  on  a  national  scale. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  Programs  ~  The  Association  supports  the 
Administration's  proposed  funding  level  of  $30.9  million  for  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive 
species  habitat  management.  Assuring  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  state  and 
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private  forestry  programs  falls  on  the  states.  Consequently,  funding  should  be  reserved  to  support 
state  Endangered  Species  Act  consultation  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  Association  urges  that 
current  funding  be  used  to  support  state  eflforts  so  that  more  of  the  national  priority  needs  can  be 
met. 

Inland  Fisheries  -  Within  the  Administration's  inland  fisheries  habitat  management 
proposal  of  $18.6  million,  the  funds  would  provide  for  habitat  initiatives  that  protect  and  restore 
aquatic  ecosystems  and  associated  aquatic  life.  The  Association  supports  the  $18.6  million 
proposed  level  of  funding  for  inland  fish  habitat  management  that  will  enhance  the  productivity  of 
National  Forest  System  aquatic  resources. 

The  anadromous  fisheries'  request  is  $21.6  million  which  the  Association  supports. 

Rangeland  Management  ~  This  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  needy  of  the  Forest 
Service  programs.  Therefore,  we  strongly  support  the  proposed  increase  of  $24. 1  million. 

Forest  Research  —  Scientific  studies  provide  the  scientific  information  and  technology 
needed  to  protect,  manage,  use,  and  sustain  the  natural  resources  of  this  nation.  The  Association 
urges  Congress  to  continue  forest  research  funding  at  1995  levels  that  will  continue  to  provide 
natural  resource  decision  makers  with  a  wide  variety  of  information  to  make  natural  resource  use 
and  management  decisions. 

The  Association  agrees  that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  funding  for 
the  Forest  Service  Ecosystem  Management  Pro-am.  However,  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years, 
$54  million  have  been  transferred  from  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  Range  programs  into 
Ecosystem  Management.  We  have  not  been  informed  by  the  Forest  Service  how  any  of  these 
fijnds  will  be  used  for  the  planning,  monitoring  and  survey  work  required  for  viable  fish,  wildlife 
and  range  programs.  In  the  past,  these  activities  were  funded  directly  fi-om  the  individual  budgets 
which  were  readily  identifiable.  In  Ecosystem  Management,  the  goals  and  objectives  are  not 
identified.  The  Association  cannot  support  such  a  vague  approach  to  planning  and  monitoring. 
We  recommend  that  funds  transferred  to  Ecosystem  Management  be  returned  to  their  original 
programs  until  the  following  occurs: 

1 .  It  can  be  determined  how  the  fijnds  will  be  spent  and  on  what  programs. 

2.  Goals  and  objectives  are  identified. 

3.  Needs  are  determined  by  program  and  an  evaluation  system  is  in  place. 

State  and  Private  Forestry.  ~  The  Association  continues  to  be  strongly  supportive  of 
programs  that  assist  private  landowners  and  states  to  improve  and  enhance  fisheries  and  wildlife 
habitat,  protect  watershed  values  and  contribute  to  the  economic  and  environmental  well  being  of 
urban  and  rural  America.  Therefore,  we  support  the  proposed  increases  for  Forest  Stewardship. 
Stewardship  Incentives.  Urban  Forestry.  Forest  Legacy.  Cooperative  Lands  Forest  Health 
Management  and  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  fNBS) 

The  Association  supports  the  stated  goals  for  the  NBS,  and  we  believe  progress  has  been 
made  to  refine  the  mission  to  complement  existing  state  programs  and  emphasize  partnerships.  A 
meaningful,  co-equal  partnership  with  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  is  essential  if  the  NBS  is 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  facilitating  natural  resources  conservation  based  on  sound  science.  To 
continue  the  development  of  this  state\federal  partnership,  the  Association  recommends  that  NBS 
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include  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  setting  its  Science  Agenda  and  as  members  of  its  Policy 
Board  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the  interaction  with  state  agencies.  In  addition,  over  80  percent  of 
current  NBS  program  was  previously  within  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  continue  to 
be  concerned  about  the  applied  fisheries  and  wildlife  research  activities  associated  with  ongoing 
management  programs  that  are  being  reduced  or  phased  out  within  the  NBS. 

The  proposed  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $1,889,000  for  Information  Transfer 
activities  in  cooperation  with  State  programs  to  make  state  databases  available  electronically  and 
to  allow  states  to  share  biological  information.  We  strongly  support  this  item  as  a  means  to 
standardize  information  and  provide  consistent  data  nationwide. 

The  proposed  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $400,000  for  ecological  classification  and  to 
facilitate  better  definition  of  an  ecosystem.  An  ecosystem  approach  to  natural  resource 
management  is  a  concept  not  understood  by  many  partners  and  the  environmental  community,  and 
less  so  by  the  general  public.  The  Association  supports  this  request  but  urges  Congress  to  direct 
NBS  to  coordinate  closely  with  state  natural  resource  agencies  to  insure  a  product  usefijl  to  all 
partners. 

Cooperative  Research  Units  -  The  Association  supports  the  President's  FY  96  budget  for 
the  Coop  Units.  The  Coop  Units  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of  cooperative  research 
for  wildlife  and  fisheries  in  our  nation.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  goals  of  providing  scientific  data  that 
is  essential  for  land  management  decisions  The  Association  supports  the  Administration's  request 
for  $490,000  to  create  two  new  Cooperative  Research  Units  with  the  understanding  that  existing 
Units  will  be  fijUy  staffed  and  funded.  We  recommend  that  these  Units  be  part  of  the  fisheries  and 
wildlife  programs  and  that  they  work  vyith  the  state  fish  and  vyjldlife  agencies  to  carry  out  applied 
research  on  fisheries  and  wildlife  issues. 

The  NBS'  bird  banding  laboratory  and  bird  research  oflBce  at  Patuxent  is  critical  to  the 
multi-government  and  non-government  Partners  in  Flight  effort.  The  Association  recommends 

The  Association  is  concerned  that  the  NBS  budget  includes  a  reduction  in  its  captive 
propagation  program  of  $428,000.  While  we  understand  the  rationalization  that  captive  breeding 
for  reintroduction  may  be  outside  the  mission  of  NBS,  we  are  concerned  that  this  program  is  not 
picked  up  elsewhere  in  the  Department  of  Interior  Budget.  The  Association  recommends  that 
captive  breeding  of  endangered  species  continue  and  that  appropriate  fimding  be  included  in  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  budget. 

One  area  where  state-NBS  cooperation  is  critical  is  in  the  registration  of  fishery 
therapeutants.  The  NBS  has  received  $500,000  for  this  work  and  needs  to  make  every  effort  to 
use  these  funds  in  cooperation  with  state  contributions.  This  effort  will  take  at  least  five  years  and 
will  require  the  support  of  state  and  private  interests  to  support  NBS'  research. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

AND  RELATED  AGENOES  ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  BUREAU  OF  INDLVN  AFFAIRS, 

AND  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

by  Patrick  Graham,  President 

Western  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Asendes 

April  4, 1995 

The  Western  Associadon  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  is  a  quasi-govemmental  organization  of  public 
agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of  North  America's  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The 
Association's  governmental  members  include  the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states,  provinces,  and  federal 
governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint,  the  Association  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  modest  increases  to  some  of  the 
nahiral  resource  agencies'  budgets.  Accordingly,  we  have  made  thoughtfiil  deUberations  over  our  recommendations  and 
have  been  carefiil  to  support  only  prudent  and  modest  increases  where  it  is  necessary. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  (ELM) 

The  ELM  has  begun  downsizing  and  reorganization  efforts,  and  some  positive  results  from  this 
effort  have  been  noted  at  the  state  level.  The  dispersal  of  staff  from  the  Washington  office  has  resulted  in 
some  confusion,  but  accomplishment  of  essential  activities  seems  not  to  have  been  significantly  impaired  to 
date.  Reductions  in  staff  have  resulted  in  increased  demands  and  fewer  reports  on  accompUshments. 
Consolidation  of  accountable  budget  categories  from  48  to  19  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  state 
fish  and  wildlife  partners  to  obtain  adequate  information  on  specific  programs.  The  Association  is 
concerned  about  these  changes,  and  particularly  concerned  that  fimding  for  such  programs  as  ELM's 
riparian  initiative  and  Challenge  Cost  Share  moneys  may  suffer  in  the  competition  for  funds  if  such  moneys 
are  not  dedicated  at  the  activity  level.  The  Association  beUeves  that  it  is  important  that  ELM  track  and 
report  annual  performance  objectives  and  accomplishments  on  these  critically  important  sub-activities  in 
their  budget. 

The  ELM  has  made  special  efforts  to  conmiunicate  its  management  objectives  through  such 
documents  as  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  and  national  habitat  management  plans.  These  plans  estabUsh 
measurable  objectives  for  fish  and  wildlife  programs  on  pubhc  lands  managed  by  ELM.  However,  the 
current  budget  structure  is  so  broad  it  fails  to  tie  these  objectives  to  the  budget  process.  The  Association 
continues  to  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  ELM  clearly  relate  its  management  goals  to  a  specific,  usable 
budget  structure  and  measurable  performance  objectives. 

Land  Resources  —  The  emphasis  on  Rangeland  Restoration  efforts  throughout  the  west  is  essential 
to  bring  these  lands  back  to  their  full  productive  capacity,  and  the  Association  is  pleased  to  note  the 
emphasis  on  this  program.  Similarly,  the  Association  strongly  supports  ELM's  commitment  to  increase 
cooperative  efforts  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  under  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Act  of 
1994.  However,  management  of  Wild  Horses  and  Burros  has  been  a  concern  of  the  Association,  and 
information  available  to  the  states  indicates  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  fimding  of  $750,000  is  ill- 
advised  and  will  result  in  &ilure  of  ELM  to  successfiilly  implement  its  Strategic  Plan  for  Management  of 
Wild  Horses  and  Burros,  which  calls  for  achieving  proper  management  levels  of  these  species  by  1998. 
The  Association  urges  that  Congress  direct  ELM  to  continue  fimding  for  this  program  at  1994  levels  to 
allow  ELM  to  make  progress  towards  achieving  the  goals  identified  in  the  Strategic  Plan. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  —  The  Association  commends  ELM  on  identifying  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Program  as  a  budget  activity  separate  from  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species.  In  particular,  the 
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Association  strongly  supports  the  proposed  increase  of  $4  million  to  implement  BLM's  share  of  the 
Recreational  Fisheries  Initiative.  Public  demand  is  strong  for  continuing  fisheries  habitat  improvement  on 
the  public  lands  through  such  high  priority  parmership  agreements  as  the  Lake  Havasu  project,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  states  of  California  and  Arizona,  and  private  groups 
including  Anglers  United.  This  type  of  effort  benefits  a  large  segment  of  the  public,  and  provides 
maximum  return  on  federal  expenditures.  Additionally,  the  BLM  is  working  closely  with  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  on  both  Partners  in  Flight  (terrestrial  nongame  birds)  and  watchable  wildlife  efforts    We 
urge  continuation  of  these  important  prevention  programs. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  —  Management  of  a  number  of  candidate  and  federally  listed 
fish  populations  in  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  Basins  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  is  critical  to 
avoid  further  declmes  and  potential  listing  of  some  species,  and  to  reduce  or  mitigate  impacts  to  others. 
These  efforts  fall  largely  under  the  agreements  resulting  fi-om  the  Pacific  Northwest  Salmon  Summit  of 
1992.  BLM  efforts  to  improve  resource  conditions  and  to  implement  interagency  agreements  are  strongly 
supported,  and  will  require  $1.6  million  in  additional  funding  in  1996  for  full  implementation,  which  the 
Association  supports.  The  Association  is  concerned  by  the  lack  of  funding  for  Desert  Tortoise  activities 
throughout  the  western  range,  and  asks  that  an  additional  $494.000  be  allocated  as  follows:  $78,000  to 
complete  re-reading  of  desert  tortoise  monitoring  plots  in  Arizona,  $16,000  to  close  several  roads  to  off- 
highway  vehicles  m  the  Beaverdam  Wash  Desert  Tortoise  Area,  and  $400,000  to  fiiUy  implement  the  BLM 
portion  of  the  Desert  Tortoise  Recovery  Plan  in  cooperation  with  Clark  County,  Nevada  and  the  Nevada 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan. 

Recreation  Management  -  The  Association  commends  BLM  proposals  to  coordinate  Interior 
agency  management  of  public  lands  protected  under  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  and  fully 
supports  the  proposal  for  $5  million  to  implement  these  activities- 
Energy  and  Minerals  —  The  Association  notes  the  proposed  reduction  of  $1  million  in  BLM  leasing 
programs  in  states  with  little  or  no  production,  and  supports  these  significant  savings  for  the  Bureau. 

Resources  Protection  and  Maintenance  —  The  FY  96  budget  reflects  a  proposed  decrease  of 
$500,000  for  cleanup  of  hazardous  materials  on  public  lands.  Loss  of  these  moneys  will  result  not  only  in 
a  reduction  in  clean-up  activities  on  the  public  lands,  but  also  in  reduced  training  and  reduced  likelihood  of 
identification  of  potentially  significant  hazards  to  not  only  fish  and  wildlife,  but  to  human  health  as  well. 
The  Association  is  concerned  about  this  proposed  reduction  in  funding  fi^om  1994  levels. 

Finally,  the  Association  wishes  to  strongly  support  BLM  participation  in  such  interagency  efforts 
as  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Management  Project  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Interagency  efforu  to 
identify  resource  concerns  and  management  options  at  that  level  should  provide  significant  benefits  to 
decision-makers  as  they  strive  for  balance  between  competing  land  uses.  The  Association  strongly 
endorses  BLM  participation  in  these  interagency  efforts,  and  firmly  believes  that  efforts  such  as  these  will 
result  in  improved  understanding  of  alternatives  facing  decision-makers  concerning  the  wise  stewardship  of 
public  lands. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  (BL\) 

The  Association  continues  to  be  concerned  by  the  wholly  inadequate  wildlife  and  parks  budget  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  are,  however,  pleased  that  the  wildlife  and  parks  base  request  of  $25 . 3 
million  for  FY  96  demonstrates  a  positive  move  away  fi-om  the  traditional  process  of  requiring  that  the 
tribes  request  individual  Congressional  add-ons  to  meet  on-going  year-to-year  wildlife  and  parks  base 
budget  needs.  The  Association  strongly  supports  the  base  request  in  FY  96  of  $25.3  million. 

The  FY  1996  budget  includes  $208,000  for  fish  hatchery  maintenance,  an  amount  which  barely 
recognizes  the  $14-15  million  backlog  in  required  hatchery  maintenance.  The  Association  strongly 
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recommends  an  increased  fiinding  level  for  FY  96  and  out  years  with  the  objective  of  eliminatiny  the  fish 
hatchery  maintenance  backlog  by  FY  99. 

The  Association  supported  the  Administration's  FY  95  request  for  fish  hatchery  rehabilitation  to 
rehabilitate  tribal  fish  hatcheries  and  replace  capitalized  equipment  for  the  highest  priority  projects.  The 
Association  strongly  recommends  continued  level  funding  ($1.497  million)  for  this  effort  in  FY  96. 

The  Association  believes  that  tribal  lands  are  integral  to  the  maintenance  and  recovery  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Presently,  the  majority  of  tribes  are  unable  to  be  parties  to  candidate 
species  studies  and  conservation  agreements  due  principally  to  lack  of  fimding.  The  Association  supports  a 
$1  million  wildlife  line  item  for  the  tribes  to  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  endangered  species  recovery 
process. 

While  the  Association  is  opposed  to  diversion  of  federal  aid  funds,  it  is  committed  to  adequate 
federal  funding  to  provide  for  professional  management  of  tribal  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The 
Association  believes  that  Native  American  tribes  have  identified  legitimate  fiinding  needs  for  fish  and 
wildlife  on  millions  of  acres  of  tribal  lands  and  that  adequate  funding  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Native  American  Tribes  while  providing  positive  economic  benefits,  and  ensuring  the 
conservation  of  significant  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  (NPS) 

The  Association  is  encouraged  by  the  proposed  $79.8  miUion  increase  in  Operations  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  supports  the  request  of  $25  million  in  state  grants  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

The  Association  supports  full  implementation  of  concessions  reform  providing  those  funds 
produced  remain  available  to  the  National  Park  Service.  Likewise,  we  support  fiill  revision  of  fee  policies 
to  allow  establishment  of  service  fees  on  the  basis  of  facility  usage  and  operational  requirements.  As  with 
concessions  reform,  monies  generated  bv  fee  restructuring  should  be  available  to  the  National  Park  Service 
for  specific  on-the-ground  activities. 

The  Association  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  and  supports  funding 
for  restoration  efforts  in  the  Everglades  National  Park,  the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  and  the  South 
Florida  Restoration  program.  We  support  the  proposal  tQ  fwnd  the  Everglades  watgr  delivery  system  ($7.5 
million)  as  supportive  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  other  resource  interests. 

The  Association  generally  supports  the  proposed  National  Park  Service  Land  Aipquisition  budgpt 
($47. 1  million),  but  recognize  that  budget  reduction  may  prevent  this  level  of  funding.  Specifically,  the 
program  to  provide  public  lands  and  access  on  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail,  the  completion  of 
the  Saguaro  National  Park,  and  the  Salt  River  Bay  Ecological  Preserve  are  important  conservation 
initiatives  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Association  supports  proposed  fimding  of  natural  resource  initiatives  ($7.4  million)  including 
air,  water  quality,  habitat,  and  plant  and  wiiqiifip  distribution  asj^mgnft  prpvidg^  ^  National  Pyk 
Service  closely  coordinate  these  programs  with  state  resource  management  agencies. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  PM- 10,  we  are  pleased 
to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  in  support  of  our  fiscal  year  1996  funding  request  of 
$600,000  for  the  California  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air  Quality  Study. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both  state  and 
federal  clean  air  standards  for  small  particulate  matter,  designated  PM-10.  The  1990  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  these  areas  to  attain  federal  PM-10  standards  by  December 
3 1 ,  2001 .  Attainment  of  these  standards  requires  effective  and  equitable  distribution  of  pollution 
controls  that  cannot  be  determined  without  a  major  study  of  this  issue. 

According  to  EPA  and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  existing  research  data  show 
that  air  quality  caused  by  the  PM-10  problem  has  the  potential  to  threaten  the  health  of  more 
than  3  million  people  living  in  the  region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  negatively  on  the  quality 
of  life.  Unless  the  causes,  effects  and  problems  associated  with  PM-10  are  better  addressed  and 
understood,  many  industries  will  suffer  due  to  production  and  transportation  problems, 
diminishing  natural  resources,  and  increasing  costs  of  fighting  a  problem  that  begs  for  a  soundly 
researched  solution. 

PM-10  problems  stem  from  a  variety  of  industry  and  other  sources,  and  they  are  a 
significant  problem  in  the  areas  that  are  characteristic  of  much  of  California.  Typical  PM-10 
sources  are  dust  stirred  up  by  vehicles  on  unpaved  roads,  and  dirt  loosened  and  carried  by  wind 
during  cultivation  of  agricultural  land.  Soil  erosion  through  wind  and  other  agents  also  leads 
to  aggravation  of  PM-10  air  pollution  problems. 

Several  aspects  of  the  research  are  important  to  federal  agencies  and  programs  within  the 
purview  of  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  including  the  Forest  Service,  the  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Department  of  Energy  fossil  fuel  programs.  Based  on 
consultation  with  federal  agency  officials  who  work  closely  with  the  PM-10  issue  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Region,  the  Coalition  requests  funding  for  the  following  agencies  and  programs: 

•  Forest  Service  ($150,000):  PM-10  is  a  highly  important  issue  with  the  Forest 
Service's  Region  V,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Watershed,  Soil  and  Air  Department. 
Unpaved  roads  within  the  Forest  Service's  jurisdiction  are  a  suspected,  yet  unproven,  source  of 
PM-10  pollution.  These  roads  include  public,  private  and  industry-use  right-aways,  such  as 
those  used  for  fire  prevention  and  logging.  Consequently,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  substantial 
stake  in  the  PM-10  issue  and  in  research  into  its  causes  and  remedies. 

•  Park  Service  ($50,000)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ($150,000)  for  a  total  of 
($200,000):  The  U.S.  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  a  similarly 
substantial  stake  in  the  PM-10  issue.  Park  Service  officials  in  the  California  region  are 
concerned  about  the  sources  and  types  of  PM-10  particulate  matter,  including  secondary 
emissions,  that  are  coining  into  park  areas  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  There  is  a  need  for  an 
assessment  of  the  effect  of  PM-10  emissions  on  different  elevations  of  terrain.  The  Park  Service 
is  concerned  about  the  transport  of  Valley  emissions  into  outside  areas  under  Park  Service 
jurisdiction,  especially  as  these  emissions  have  an  effect  on  vegetotion  and  visibility  in  park 
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areas.  Park  Service  and  BLM  officials  are  concerned  about  the  possible  contribution  of 
prescribed  and  forest  fires  on  the  PM-10  problem,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  PM-10  particulate 
matter  on  human  and  other  animal  life,  vegetation,  land  management,  and  area  lakes  and 
streams. 

•  Department  of  Energy  ($250,000):  The  Department  of  Energy's  stake  in  the  PM-10 
issue  falls  into  at  least  three  categories.  First,  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  vitally  concerned  about 
PM-10,  and  is  a  key  player  in  the  coalition  to  address  PM-10  problems  and  the  need  for  this 
research.  Secondly,  there  are  DOE  laboratories  with  modelling  capabilities  that  may  be  able  to 
contribute  to  research  and  solutions  concerning  PM-10.  Finally,  because  of  DOE's  partnership 
in  the  Elk  Hills  gas  production  facility,  DOE  is  in  a  critical  position  as  a  potential  contributor 
to  both  the  problem  and  the  solution. 

Improved  information  on  the  sources  and  composition  of  construction  emissions  is  needed 
to  develop  accurate  PM-10  emission  inventories.  This  study  will  provide  information  to  better 
evaluate  and  understand  the  impacts  of  construction  project  emissions  to  total  PM-10  loadings 
in  a  region.  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  construction  emissions  will  also  provide  better 
information  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  potential  mitigation  measures  thereby  minimizing 
the  risk  of  implementing  potentially  costly  control  measures  which  might  not  be  effective.     . 

The  importance  of  this  study  on  PM-10  is  underscored  by  the  need  for  more  information 
on  how  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  standards  can  be  met  effectively  by  the  business 
community,  as  well  as  by  agencies  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  whose  activities 
contribute  to  the  problem,  and  who  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  Title  V  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  is  a  void  in  our  current  understanding  of  the  amount  and  impact  each  source  of  PM- 
10  acmally  contributes  to  the  overall  problem.  Without  a  better  understanding  and  more 
information  -  which  this  study  would  provide  ~  industry  and  government  will  be  unable  to 
develop  an  effective  attainment  plain  and  control  measures. 

Our  Coalition  is  working  diligently  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to  solve  this  major  problem, 
but  to  do  so,  we  need  federal  assistance  to  support  research  and  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with 
what  is  essentially  an  unfunded  federal  mandate. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  governmental 
entities,  are  attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to  request 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this  important  research  effort. 
In  1990,  our  Coalition  joined  forces  to  undertake  a  smdy  essential  to  the  development  of  an 
effective  attainment  plan  and  effective  control  measures  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 
This  unique  cooperative  partnership  involving  state  and  local  government,  as  well  as  private 
industry,  has  raised  more  than  $7  million  to  date  to  fund  research  and  planning  for  a 
comprehensive  PM-10  air  quality  smdy.  Our  cooperative  effort  on  this  issue  continues,  and  our 
hope  is  that  private  industry,  federal,  state  and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  raise  $16 
million  over  the  next  three  years  to  fund  part  of  this  important  stady. 

To  date,  this  stody  project  has  also  benefitted  from  federal  funding  provided  through 
USDA's  and  EPA's  budgets.  For  EPA,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  $330,000  was  provided  through  an 
EPA  grant.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  for  EPA,  $2.4  million  was  appropriated  for  the  stody  through 
EPA's  annual  appropriation.   And,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  $600,000  was  appropriated  for  PM-10. 
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With  regard  to  USDA,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  $449,000  was  appropriated  and  in  1994  $414,000 
was  appropriated. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  PM-10  research  projects  which  are  in  progress: 

•  PLANNING  $225,000 
Development  of  products  for  emissions,  field  monitoring,  data  analysis 
and  modeling 

•  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  STUDIES  $2,085,000 
Suitability      of     data     base;      Winter/ Autumn      intensive      study; 
micrometeorological  parameters;  fog  formation/dissipation;  ammonia 
from  soils 

•  MODELING  $200,000 
Demonstration  of  modeling  system  for  application  in  SIP's 

•  DATA  ANALYSIS  $250,000 
Analysis  of  existing  data  to  aid  project  pla 


DEMONSTRATION  STUDIES  $1,325,000 

Ahnond,  fig,  walnut,  cotton,  harvesting;  uapaved  agricultural  roads; 
unpaved  public  roads;  impaved  shoulders  of  paved  roads;  dairies, 
feedlots,  poultry,  dry  cereal  grain 

TOTAL  $4,085,000 


For  fiscal  year  1996,  our  Coalition  is  seeking  $600,000  in  federal  funding  to  support  the 
continuation  of  this  vital  study  by  the  Forest  Service  ($150,000),  the  Park  Service  ($50,000), 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ($150,000),  and  the  Department  of  Energy  ($250,000)  in 
California.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  provide  these  funds  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1996,  and  that 
report  language  be  included  directing  the  fiill  amount  for  California. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  PM-10  smdy  will  not  only  provide  this  vital  information  for  a 
region  identified  as  having  particularly  acute  PM-10  problems,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  regions  of  the  country  that  are  experiencing  similar  problems.  The  results  of  this  stody 
will  provide  improved  methods  and  tools  for  air  quality  monitoring,  emission  estimations,  and 
effective  control  strategies  nationwide.  Consequently,  the  beneficial  results  of  this  study  will 
contribute  to  national  policy  concerns  as  well. 

The  Coalition  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's  consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal 
year  1996  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  support  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air 
Quality  Study. 
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THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Regarding  Appropriation  Statement  of  Judy  Noritake 

for  Protection  and  Restoration  of  National  Policy  Director 

Watersheds,  Salmon  and  Native  Trout  HabiUt  Pacific  Rivers  Council 

in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern  Rockies  605  Prince  St.,  Alexandria,  VA.   22314 
to  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 

We  request  the  Committee  julty  fitnd  the  President 's  FY  %  budget  request  for  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan, 
particularly  components  related  to  watershed  protection  and  restoration.  Funding  at  the  FY  %  request  levels 
for  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  for  watershed  assessment,  ecosystem  planning  and  monitoring,  research  and 
ecosystem  restoration  for  "Option  Nine"  is  critical  to  the  continue  the  region's  economy  recovery,  as  well  as 
recovery  of  the  ecosystems  upon  which  it  depends.  In  addition,  fill  finding  for  the  Forest  Service  research 
program,  as  well  as  associated  research  in  other  agencies,  is  critical  at  this  point  in  time  in  order  to  facilitate 
wise  resource  decisions,  to  act  ahead  of,  and  prevent  if  possible,  endangered  species  listings,  and  to  develop 
legally  defensible  resource  plans.  The  joint  Forest  Service  I  BLM  PACFISH  initiative  has  recently  been  put  in 
place,  though  not  before  the  President's  budget  was  developed.  Funding  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
program  should  be  included  in  the  allocations  for  FY  96.  Also  of  vital  importance  is  continued  finding  to 
complete  the  scientific  assessment  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Projea  which  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  two  ElS'sfor  the  region.  The  development  of  a  scientifically  sound  and  ecosystem 
based  strategy  in  this  region  is  vital  to  creation  of  a  sustainable  fixture  based  on  good  resource  management. 

The  Pacific  Rivers  Council  testified  before  this  Committee  for  the  last  several  years  in  support  of  funds 
needed  to  launch  a  program  designed  to  protect  and  restore  the  last,  best  remaining  watersheds  and  salmon 
habitat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  Committee  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  responded  to  the  need  and 
deserves  credit  for  doing  so.  The  Administration  has  continued  to  support  these  programs  by  providing  them 
with  full  funding  in  the  President's  FY  96  budget  request,  pointing  up  the  need  to  address  declining  aquatic 
biodiversity  and  salmon  runs,  while  also  addressing  re-employment  opportunities  in  communities  affected  by 
downturns  in  timber  harvest  levels. 

Now  in  1995  we  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer  just  the  survival  of  the  region's  salmon  that  is  at  stake. 
Evidence  of  continued  decline  is  increasing  every  day  for  resident  trout  species  like  bull  trout,  inland  cutthroat, 
steelhead  and  many  others  which  are  dependant  on  healthy  watersheds  and  forest  ecosystems.  The  arrest  of  this 
decline  and  eventual  recovery  depends  on  full  implementation  of  the  aquatic  conservation  strategy  as  originally 
laid  out  for  the  west  side  of  the  region.  PACFISH  is  a  modified  interim  version  of  tfiis  strategy  which  applies 
to  the  areas  on  the  eastside  of  the  region.  The  National  Forests  cannot  hope  to  meet  their  legal  obligations  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  these  species  without  successfully  implementing  the  aquatic  conservation  strategy  for  both 
anadromous  and  resident  trout  species  that  are  in  decline  in  pan  due  to  habitat  degradation. 

The  need  to  move  forward  quickly  and  decisively  with  watershed  protection  and  restoration  in  the 
Northwest  has  not  changed  over  the  past  year.  If  anything,  it  has  become  more  urgent.  The  chinook  and 
steelhead  runs  continue  to  fall  precipitously,  as  do  the  coho  runs  up  and  down  the  coast.  In  fact,  coho  and 
steelhead  soon  may  be  proposed  for  listing  under  the  Endanger  Species  Act  in  response  to  the  condition  of  the 
stocks.  Even  native  trout  species  are  dwindle  quickly  throughout  the  east  sides  of  Oregon  and  Wasfiington,  as 
well  as  most  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  If  these  fish  are  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  region 
affected  will  cover  northern  California,  most  of  Idaho  and  virtually  all  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Endangered  species  listings  are  not  what  we  want.  What  we  want,  and  what  is  needed,  is  a  proactive, 
comprehensive,  regionwide  protection  and  restoration  program,  fully  defmed  and  funded,  so  that  our  region 
will  not  continue  to  chase  after  endangered  aquatic  species  until  at  last,  they  are  all  gone.  The  Administration 
has  begun  to  develop  a  roadmap  to  do  just  that.     Option  Nine,  PACfish,  and  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
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Ecosystem  Management  Project  are  all  proactive  efforts  to  get  ahead  of  the  curve  of  listings.  They  all  begin 
to  look  more  comprehensively  at  ecosystem  function.  In  general  we  have  stated  that  we  do  not  believe  any  of 
these  measures  contain  enough  protection,  but  they  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  the  beginning 
of  an  important  change  in  how  we  deal  with  our  finite  natural  resources.   They  deserve  your  full  support. 

PRIORITIZATION:  As  in  the  past,  we  would  suggest  that  you  request  the  agencies  to  develop  and 

clearly  articulate  a  strategic  prioritization  process  which  will  provide  a  better  sense  of  where  limited  dollars  and 
resources  can  have  the  greatest  ecological  impaa.  In  FY  96  a  strategically  defined,  comprehensive  aquatic 
restoration  strategy  which  can  serve  as  a  road  map  to  regional  recovery  over  the  next  decade  needs  to  be  ftilly 
fleshed  out.  Without  this  sort  of  clearly  defined  strategy,  we  feel  much  of  the  money  you  may  appropriate  may 
not  be  put  to  its  highest  and  best  use. 

With  this  package  you  will  find  a  handbook  which  outlines  a  scientific  framework  for  allocating  scarce 
resources  for  the  protection  and  restoration  of  watershed  ecosystems  critical  for  native  salmon  species.  This 
framework,  just  completed,  was  developed  by  scientists  and  resource  managers  from  agencies,  universities  and 
environmental  groups  at  the  request  of  Oregon  State  Senator  Bill  Bradley.  We  encourage  you  to  direct  the 
federal  agencies  to  employ  this  process  on  federal  lands. 

WATERSHED  ANALYSIS:  It  is  widely  understood  now  that  watershed  level  assessments  which  lead 

to  specific  localized  recovery  plans  provides  the  tool  needed  to  begin  to  implement  the  aquatic  conservation 
strategy.  Under  Option  Nine,  the  identification  and  protection  of  the  key  watersheds  is  well  underway.  With 
this  testimony  we  have  included  a  letter  directed  to  John  Lowe  who  chairs  the  Regional  Interagency  Executive 
Committee  for  the  west  side  of  the  region.  The  letter  states  comprehensively  our  concerns  about  the  current 
focus  and  scope  of  the  watershed  analyses  now  underway  and  includes  recommendations  we  feel  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  intent  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan.  We  encourage  you  to  give  direction  to  the  agencies  to  address 
the  shortcomings  we  have  outlined. 

JOBS  IN  THE  WOODS  PROGRAM:  Everyone  is  in  agreement  that  one  of  the  components  of  Option 

Nine  that  has  great  potential  is  the  "Jobs  in  the  Woods"  program.  This  program  stems  from  the  Aquatic 
Conservation  Strategy  and  is  built  upon  current  forest  management  policy  which  requires  an  extensive  program 
of  watershed  restoration  to  maintain  ecological  health.  The  vision  of  Jobs  in  the  Woods  program  is  to  develop 
a  highly  skilled  workforce  of  restoration  specialists  in  rural  areas,  primarily  employing  timber  workers  who 
have  lost  employment  due  to  the  downturn  in  timber  harvests.  In  order  to  fully  utilize  the  opportunity  this 
program  presents,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  need  to  be  flexible  and  willing  to  experiment  with  different  ways 
of  doing  business.  But  there  are  still  institutional  roadblocks  for  the  agencies  in  adequately  implementing  this 
program.  Last  year's  change  in  federal  contracting  procedures  was  an  enormous  help  in  working  to  secure 
contractors  from  local  communities  to  do  watershed  restoration  contracting. 

There  are  several  things  the  Committee  should  do  this  year  to  facilitate  further  development  of  this 
outstanding  program.  The  agencies  currently  have  no  authority  to  develop  contracting  procedures  which  would 
direct  funds  at  ecologically  prioritized  projects  and,  at  the  same  time,  create  contracting  preference  for 
communities  which  seem  the  most  distressed.  Also  of  concern  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  actually  specify 
preference  for  displaced  timber  workers  in  these  communities.  We  encourage  you  to  work  with  agency  contract 
specialists  to  develop  bill  language  that  would  give  them  the  authority  to  accomplish  these  priorities  in  the 
coming  year. 

In  addition,  we  encourage  you  to  consider  allocating  funds  for  these  projects  under  a  "Jobs  in  the 
Woods"  line  item.  This  was  done  in  the  prior  year  and  simplified  execution  of  these  projects.  The  President's 
proposed  budget  for  FY  96  has  these  program  funds  spread  in  several  different  categories.  This  can  only  serve 
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to  complicate  and  delay  this  worthy  program. 

As  we  stated  last  year,  we  believe  the  overhead  costs  for  restoration  should  come  out  of  the  watershed 
assessment  monies  and  all  restoration  and  "jobs  in  the  woods"  fiinds  should  be  used  for  on-the-ground  projects 
which  result  in  jobs  for  dislocated  workers.  If  this  is  not  possible  due  to  Une  item  budget  constraints,  we 
suggest  no  more  than  10%  of  the  watershed  restoration  monies  should  be  used  by  the  agencies  for 
Administration  and  overhead,  with  the  remainder  used  for  actual  projects.  We  are  aware  that  the  agencies  have 
in  the  past  used  a  much  greater  percentage  of  these  ftinds  for  overhead  costs. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
AND  PACFISH:  The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEM)  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  Option  Nine  plan.  As  with  Option  Nine,  where  salmon  and  owls  served  as  a  warning  for  an 
ecosystem  in  distress,  so  too  have  the  fish  of  the  east  side  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana 
sounded  a  warning.  The  few  remaining  anadromous  fish  that  range  into  this  region,  along  with  numerous  native 
trout  species  are  in  decline,  in  large  part  due  to  forest  management  practices  which  in  the  past  never  address 
the  aquatic  systems.  The  Administration  and  Congress  did  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  the  Option  Nine 
exercise.  Instead  of  waiting  for  a  train  wreck  to  occur  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  the  Administration  has  begun 
a  process,  based  on  good  science,  to  identify,  preserve  and  restore  the  aquatic  and  forest  ecosystems  of  this 
area.  Though  still  in  the  first  stage  of  this  endeavor,  progress  is  being  made.  Congress  mustfulty  support  the 
Presideru's  request  to  continue  and  complete  the  ICBEM  scientific  assessment  and  then  the  EIS's  that  will  flow 
from  it.  The  ecosystem  and  long  term  economic  health  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana 
depend  in  large  part  on  conscientious  completion  of  this  work. 

The  PACFISH  initiative  was  announced  after  the  President's  budget  request  was  released  for  FY  96. 
PACFISH,  developed  by  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  and  applicable  to  all  federal  lands  within  the  range  of 
the  Pacific  anadromous  fish  outside  of  the  17  owl  forests,  provides  interim  direction  for  the  management  of 
aquatic  resources.  The  aquatic  protection  and  restoration  components  are  not  yet  strong  enough,  but  do 
represent  a  step  forward  in  recognizing  the  link  between  forest  management  and  aquatic  species  viability.  We 
caution  that  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  make  separate  funding  provisions  to  implement  PACFISH. 
Funding  allocated  to  implement  the  "Option  Nine"  and  ICBEM  project  cannot  be  used  to  address  PACFISH 
implementation  on  the  eastside  of  the  region  and  in  Alaska  if  required.  To  do  so  will  imperil  these  other 
efforts. 


RESEARCH:  Our  organization  has  always  based  all  our  work  on  a  firm  scientific  foundation  and  much 

of  the  progress  the  Forest  Service  has  made  over  the  last  two  years  toward  ecosystem  management  is  based  on 
this  same  scientific  foundation.  The  President's  plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  forests,  PACFISH,  and  the  "in 
progress"  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  all  represent  important  steps  forward  in  how 
this  nation  regards  its  natural  resources  and  will  plan  in  the  future  for  the  use  and  protection  of  them.  These 
plans  were,  and  are,  being  developed  because  the  research  components  of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  had 
recognized  the  trends  of  ecosystem  decline  and  began  to  look  for  the  solutions.  For  once,  the  researchers  were 
out  ahead  of  the  politics  and  helped  create  the  climate  for  responsible  change. 

Whether  the  new  ecosystem  management  approach  embodied  in  these  various  plans  will  actually  succeed 
is  for  the  next  generation  to  decide.  Meanwhile,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  resources,  the  economy  and  our 
communities  to  continue  with  a  vigorous  research  program.  We  would  encourage  your  Committee  to  fully  fund 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  research  budgets  to  assure  we  use  the  highest  quality  science  as  the  knowledge  base 
to  support  ecosystem  management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern  Rockies,  as  well  as  transfer  the 
knowledge  and  methods  developed  there  across  federal  lands  nationwide. 

We  would  like  to  underscore  the  importance  of  continuing  and  strengthening  the  agencies'  research 
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capabilities  in  fisheries  and  fish  habitat  research.  For  many  native  fish  species,  such  as  the  threatened  salmon, 
steelhead,  and  cutthroat  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  the  national  forests  contain  50% 
or  more  of  the  aquatic  habitats  that  sustain  natural  populations.  With  at  least  364  native  freshwater  fish 
threatened  throughout  the  country  and  some  214  salmon  stocks  at  risk  in  the  west,  the  role  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  fisheries  programs  are  critical. 

Continuoas  Quality  Monitoring  Must  Be  Instituted :  Pacific  Rivers  has  endorsed  significant  public 
investment  in  watershed  and  fish  habitat  protection  and  restoration  activities  on  federal  lands  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  investment  absolutely  must  not  be  made  without  establishing  a  dependable  monitoring 
system  which  closely  tracks  the  development  and  implementation  of  work  plans  in  the  field. 

Continuous  monitoring  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  land  management  planning  process  on  all  federal 
lands  and  should  replace  the  existing  ijiadequate  monitoring  regimes.  At  present,  very  little  on-site  tracking 
is  done,  and  monitoring  reports  do  not  accurately  depict  the  actual  condition  of  the  lands  and  resources  at  issue. 
The  idea  is  that  the  agencies  should  know  about  problems  before  they  emerge  -  and  before  they  become 
obvious  even  to  outside  critics.  Unfortunately,  the  agencies  have  thus  far  failed  to  use  the  authority  they 
currently  have  under  NFMA  to  institute  a  feedback  system  of  continuous  field  monitoring.  PRC  believes  that 
the  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  management  requirements  are  actually  met  is  to  conduct  hands-on,  continuous 
monitoring  by  resource  professionals  who  have  been  given  the  training,  the  time  and  the  authority  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  ensure  thatxesources  are  protected  and  ttiat  public  funds  are  applied  as  intended. 

OTHER:  1 .  We  would  also  encourage  the  Committee  to  fully  fund  the  President's  FY  96  request  for  other 
agencies  which  receive  funding  through  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  for  the  implementation  of  the  President's 
Forest  Plan,  PACFISH,  and  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Projea.  Thier  role  in  the 
success  of  these  endeavors  may  be  more  narrow,  but  their  full  participation  is  vitally  important  to  the  success 
of  the  work. 

2.  We  encourage  the  Committee  to  adequately  fund  the  Cascade  Streamwatch  program.  This 
program,  developed  jointly  by  the  Forest  Ser\'ice,  BLM,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  the  non- 
profit Cascade  Streams  Foundation  will  provide  a  unique  environmental  educational  site  and  program  for  schools 
and  organizations  in  southwest  Washington  and  northeast  Oregon  focused  on  fisheries  habitat  enhancement  at 
the  watershed  level.  Federal  funding  will  provide  basic  support  programming  and  infrastructure  allowing  private 
sector  partnership  funding  to  focus  on  outreach,  staffing,  programming,  operation  and  maintenance.  The  agency 
needs  in  FY  1996  for  diis  program  are  $1,489,400  for  BLM  and  $70,000  for  the  Forest  Service.  This  is  a 
unique  partnership  and  deserves  your  suppon. 
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iA  PORTSMOUTH  STREET 

CONCORD,  NH  03301-5400 

(603)  224-9945 

FAX  (603)  228-0423 


April  14,  1995 


Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chair 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Raybum  B308 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Regula: 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  respectfully 
asks  that  you  include  the  following  items  in  the  1996  budget  for  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies. 

The  Forest  Society  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  organization  based  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  Society  was  founded  in  1901  as  a  forest 
conservation  organization.  Today  we  have  programs  in  land  protection, 
education,  advocacy,  and  forestry.  We  own  and  manage  25,000  acres  of 
land  and  have  3  educational  centers  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  Society  feels  strongly  that  natural  resource  conservation  is 
important  to  the  New  Hampshire  economy.  Natural  resources  provide 
the  backdrop  for  the  number  one  industry  in  the  state,  tourism,  and  are 
the  foundation  for  the  third  largest  industry,  forest  products.    The 
following  programs  are  vital  to  New  Hampshire. 


U.S.Dj\-  -  Forest  Service 

National  Forest  System 

•    $189.100.000  for  National  Forest  timber  sale  administration.  This 
request  is  essentially  level  funding  -  an  amount  that  will  allow  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  to  maintain  close  to  its  traditional 
29  million  boardfoot  timber  program.  The  White  Mountain  sale  level 
wjis  agreed  upon  during  a  consensus  based  planning  process 
involving  diverse  interests.  Reducing  this  level  undermines  support 
for  the  National  Forest  planning  process  and  the  local  input  on  those 
plans. 

The  timber  program  on  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  multiple  use  forestry  in  the 
country.  With  more  visitors  per  year  than  any  other  national  forest, 
the  White  Mountain  illustrates  the  compatibihty  of  forestry  and 
tourism. 


•    $2.000.000  for  the  USDA  -  Forest  Service  Appalachian  Trail 
program.  This  will  ensure  continued  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
completing  the  Trail  by  1998.  There  are  less  than  400  acres  left  to 
complete  the  National  Forest  portion  of  the  Trail  in  New  Hampshire. 
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•  $3.000.000  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the  acqmsition  of  600 
acres  at  historic  Bretton  Woods.  This  location,  site  of  the  acclaimed  international 
economic  agreement  fifty  years  ago,  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 
The  tract  available  for  purchase  lies  directly  behind  the  hotel,  forming  the  scenic 
backdrop  for  this  historic  site. 

This  purchase  will  fill  one  of  the  key  gaps  in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
(WMNF).  As  with  all  WMNF  purchases,  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Acquisition  will  provide  wildlife  habitat,  pubHc  access,  and  timber 
products  for  future  generations. 

•  $2.500.000  fcr  the  implementation  of  the  Kancamagus  Scenic  Byway  interpretive 
plan.  Over  2,000,000  visitors  annually  travel  this  scenic  b3nvay.  The  interpretive 
plan  calls  for  17  coordinated  sites  along  the  highway.  Fumds  will  be  used  to  create 
and  modernize  sites,  increasing  safetj',  accessibility,  and  interpretive 
opportunities  along  the  only  east-west  highway  through  the  WMNF. 


State  and  Private  Forestry 

•  $10.000.000  for  Forest  Legacy.  This  progreun  is  essential  to  achieving  the' 
Northern  Forest  Lands  Council's  vision  of  maintaining  working  forests  across  the 
landscape  of  northern  New  England.  Unique  among  land  acquisition  programs, 
Forest  Legacy  focuses  on  conservation  easements  that  allow  for  forest 
management.  Owners  of  thousands  of  acres  in  New  Hampshire  stand  ready  to 
use  these  funds. 

•  $29.000.000  for  Urban  and  Community  Forestry.  The  New  Hampshire 
Community  Trees  program,  an  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  initiative, 
recently  won  an  EPA  award  for  excellence.  Through  the  Urban  and  Community 
Forestry  program  in  New  Hampshire,  youths  and  adults  are  working  to  promote 
better  management  of  natural  resources  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  inner 
cities  by  planting  and  maintaining  trees. 

•  $37.000.000  for  Forest  Stewardship.  This  program  funds  outreach  and  education 
programs  for  forest  landovmers.  It  has  enabled  the  pubUcation  of  a  nationally 
distributed  Guide  to  Logging  Aesthetics,  the  creation  of  a  New  Hampshire  Certified 
Logging  Professional  program,  and  will  allow  for  the  pubUcation  of  a  Guide  to  New 
Hampshire  Natural  Communities  to  be  used  by  foresters  and  landowners. 

•  $28,000.000  for  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program  (SIP).  SIP  cost-share  funds 
are  one  of  the  most  important  mechanisms  to  improve  the  quahty  of  forestry  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  Hundreds  of  landowners  each  year  use  SIP  funds  for 
innovative  planning,  vrildlife  habitat  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement, 
recreation  trail  maintenance,  and  water  resource  protection. 
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U.S.D.I.  -  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

•  $239.000  for  base  level  funding  at  the  Great  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
$109.000  for  base  level  funding  at  the  Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildhfe  Refuge. 
Both  of  these  refuges  wbtb  created  with  the  support  of  New  Hampshire 
conservationists,  business  leaders,  and  local  officials.  They  serve  important 
wildlife  conservation  needs,  including  protection  of  bald  eagle  nesting  habitat. 

•  $3,200.000  milhon  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  3,300  acres  of  critical  habitat  at  Lake  Umbagog.  This  vnll  complete  the 
acquisition  program  at  the  refuge. 

•  $1.005.000  to  continue  planning  and  begin  implementation  of  the  model  Silvio 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge.  To  date,  thousands  of  citizens  along  the 
Connecticut  river,  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  provided  input  on  the  Silvio  Conte  plan. 

The  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  about  to  be  released.  This 
promises  to  be  a  truly  unique  refdge  respecting  local  interests  and  private 
property  owners  while  leveraging  public^private  partnerships  for  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  most  distinct  ecosystems  in  the  Northeast. 

•  Continued  support  for  the  endangered  species  program  operated  out  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildhfe  Service  field  office  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  This  office  serves  all 
of  New  England,  monitoring  populations  of  bald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  Kamer 
blue  butterfhes,  dwarf  wedge  mussels  and  other  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  Monitoring  is  essential  to  continue  our  success  in  avoiding  controversies 
over  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

U.S.D.I.  -  Park  Service 

•  $6.400.000  for  the  U.S.D.L  -  Park  Service  Appalachian  Trail  program.  These 
funds  will  help  complete  America's  most  prominent  long  distance  hiking  trail.    The 
trail  provides  recreation  for  through-hikers  and  day  users.  Protection  around  the 
trail  corridors  helps  promote  diverse  wildlife  habitat.  A  Uttle  more  than  100  acres 
remain  to  be  protected  under  the  Park  Service  program  in  New  Hampshire. 

•  $50.000  for  the  North  Atlantic  Regional  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service  for 
base  level  funding  for  the  Lamprey  River  Wild  and  Scenic  management  plan 
implementation.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  management  plan  and  designation  were 
supported  by  affected  New  Hampshire  communities  in  1995. 

•  $7.500.000  for  the  National  Park  Service  Rivers  and  Trails  Conservation 
Assistance  Program.    In  New  Hampshire  these  funds  are  helping  to  develop  the 
heritage  museum  in  Berlin,  New  Hampshire  and  the  Simapee,  Ragged,  Kearsarge 
Greenway. 

The  Forest  Society  is  happy  to  provide  more  detail  on  these  programs  at  your 
request.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  comments. 


Cordially 
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LE^a  REDMOND  (301)  897-8616.  897-8621    .   FAX  (301)  897^«»6  PAUL  BROUHA 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chair  i^ril  13,  1995 

^jproriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Bldg 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

Re:     Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budg^ 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  (the  Society)  appreciates  the  c^>poitunity  to  present  written  comments 
concerning  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  budgets  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Bureau)  and 
the  Forest  Service.  We  ask  that  this  letter  be  inchided  in  the  official  record  of  the  agencies'  appropriations 


The  Society  is  an  international  organization  of  more  than  9,200  fisheries  and  aquatic  sciaice  professionals. 
Chattered  in  1870,  AFS  is  the  world's  oldest  and  largest  scientific  body  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
fisheries  science  and  the  conservation  of  renewable  aquatic  resources. 

Over  the  years  we  have  supported  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  fisheries  programs. 
Together  these  agencies  manage  a  huge  portion  of  the  United  States'  publicly  owned,  freshwater  aquatic 
resources.  There  have  been  planning,  staffmg,  and  on-the-ground  improvements  in  the  fisheries  programs 
of  both  of  these  land-management  agencies.  Unfortunately,  the  dark  side  of  the  equation  is  that  some  of 
the  funding  allocation  for  aquatic  resource  programs  has  not  been  used  as  directed  by  Congress  and  there 
are  many  aquatic  habitats  in  need  of  evaluation,  research,  protection,  and  improvement. 

The  Society  is  especially  concerned  about  excellence  and  accountability  in  federal  fisheries  programs  and 
wants  to  continue  supporting  efforts  of  these  agencies.  The  Socirty  also  wants  to  provide  its  analysis  of 
these  programs  and  its  recommendations  to  your  Committee,  but  with  reinvention,  downsizing,  and 
defimctionalizing,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  agencies  can  assure  that  there  will  be  robust 
fisheries  programs  on  their  management  units.  Without  line  itan  budget  authority  and  responsibility  we 
do  not  see  how  these  agencies  can  assure  that  their  fisheries  will  be  managed,  let  alone  how  the  agencies 
can  be  held  accountable  for  that  management.  We  are  also  concerned  in  the  downsizing  of  the  two 
agencies,  that  critically-needed  fisheries  positions  are  not  being  filled  or  are  being  filled  with  unqualified 
personnel,  and  that  some  jobs  are  being  eliminated.  Thus,  as  presented  we  can  neither  support  nor 
effectively  comment  on  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  proposals  for  these  agencies  as  they  are  not  specific 
in  their  expectations  for  fisheries  accomplishments. 

We  offer  to  ally  with  you  and  your  Committee  to  build  clear  expectations  and  responsibilities  back  into  the 
fisheries  budgets  for  these  two  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  need  strong 
aquatic  resource  programs  if  they  are  to  have  the  requisite  expertise  and  capability  to  build  important 
fisheries  and  to  accomplish  watershed  and  ecosystem  management.  Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way 
we  can  be  of  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


€aJL'^'v»-J^ 


Paul  Brouha 
Executive  Director 
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House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Fiscal  1996  Appropriations  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

National  Park  Service,  USDA  Forest  Service  and  US/ICOMOS 


Submitted  for  the  Record 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Society  of  Professional  Archeologists  (SOPA)  is  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for 
the  Record  on  the  fiscal  1996  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Archeologists  is  an  organization  of  professional  archeologists  whose  goal  is  to 
build  and  define  professionalism  among  archeologists,  provide  a  measure  against  which  to  evaluate  archeological 
actions  and  research,  establish  certification  standards,  and  demonstrate  to  other  archeologists  and  the  public  the 
nature  of  professional  archeology. 

Request  Summary 

SOPA  supports  the  requests  made  by  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  and  the  Society  for  Historical 
Archaeology  for  the  Federal  land  managing  agencies  that  have  cultural  resource  programs.  This  includes  support 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Cultural  Resource  program  funding  at  $12,620  million;  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  cultural  resource  management  program  least  S3  millioD;  the  National  Park  Service  National  Recreation 
and  Preservation  Program  NAGPRA  grants  at  at  least  $3  million;  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  at  $43.0  million; 
the  Forest  Service  Heritage  Program  funding  at  $18,527  million;  and  US/ICOMOS  at  $100,000. 

While  SOPA  supports  these  programs  and  recognizes  the  important  work  being  done  by  professional 
cultural  resources  staff  in  the  Federal  agencies,  we  would  like  to  focus  specifically  on  the  role  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  SOPA  supports  the  budgeted  amount  of  $3,063  million  and  40  FTE  for  the 
Council  in  fiscal  1996. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

The  Council  was  created  as  an  independent  Federal  agency  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  national  historic  preservation  matters,  and  to  direct  the  process 
established  under  Section  106  of  the  National  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  protecting  historic  properties  from 
harm  by  Federal  activities. 


c/o  Inititute  for  the  Study  of  Earth  &Man,  Southern  Methodist  University,  3225  Daniel  Avenue,  Dallas,  TX  75275-0274 
Phone:  (214)768-3397         Fax  (214)  768-4289 
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Over  the  years,  the  Council  has  played  a  significant  and  vital  role  in  addressing  major  issues  affecting 
archeological  resources,  and  in  balancing  associated  historic  values  with  other  important  public  needs.  Some 
examples  include: 

•  Developing  cost-effective  ways  to  identify  and  consider  archeological  resources  during  project  planning. 
The  Office  of  Surface  Mining's  expansion  of  McKinley  Mine,  NM  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  construction  through  the  Abbott  Farm  National  Historic  Landmark,  NJ  are  two  examples 
of  such  projects. 

•  Identifying  more  cost  effective  ways  to  treat  archeological  properties.  For  example,  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  was  recently  completed  between  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Minnesota  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  and  the  Lower  Sioux 
community  for  a  bridge  replacement  project,  where  an  archeological  sites  was  buried  under  fill  rather  than 
excavated.  With  proper  precautions  this  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  site,  at  far  less  cost  than  if  it  were 
to  be  excavated. 

•  Involving  the  public  in  discussions  about  the  kind  and  extent  of  archeological  research  to  conduct,  and  the 
treatment  of  human  remains.  The  African  Burial  Ground  National  Historic  Landmark  at  Foley  Square,  NY 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Administration  is  an  excellent  example  where  Council 
participation  led  to  increased  understanding  and  resolution  of  the  sensitive  issue  surrounding  construction 
projects  on  or  near  cemeteries.  In  addition,  in  1988  the  fiill  Advisory  Council  held  one  of  it  meetings  in 
Gallup,  NM,  at  the  request  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Council  discussed  such  issues  as  the  reburial  of 
human  remains,  tribal  sovereignty  and  Section  106  review,  and  traditional  cultural  properties. 
Representatives  of  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni,  and  others  participated  in  the  discussions.  Council  policy 
statements  on  these  issues  in  Section  106  review  resulted  from  the  meeting. 

•  Working  with  Federal  agencies  to  better  manage  their  archeological  resources.  The  Council  has  worked 
closely  with  many  Federal  agencies  to  streamline  their  Section  106  review  process  while  ensuring  that 
historic  properties  receive  consideration  in  t  he  platuiing  and  execution  of  agency  activities.  Examples 
include: 

Agreements  with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  their  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC) 
activities  setting  forth  how  archeological  properties  will  be  identified  and  managed  on  lands 
leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  DOD. 

Agreements  with  Department  of  Energy  facilities,  such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in 
Tennessee,  the  Savaimah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  (now  defimct)  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  in  Texas  on  the  administration  of  archeological  properties  on  land  under  Federal 
agency  control. 

Agreements  with  regions  of  the  Forest  Service  regarding  treatment  of  archeological  sites  on 
National  Forests. 

•  Increasing  public  education  and  outreach.  In  Section  1 06  review,  the  council  seeks  to  ensure  that 
maximum  public  benefit  results  from  the  archeological  research  conducted  in  advance  of  Federal  activities. 
To  this  end,  the  Council  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  public  education  and  participation  programs. 
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An  excellent  example  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Dolores  Archeological  Project  in  Colorado. 
Working  with  the  Council,  the  Colorado  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  was  created  to  house  both  a  museum  and  the 
artifact  collections  from  he  archeological  research  conducted  as  part  of  the  Dolores  Dam  Project. 
The  Heritage  Center  also  functions  as  a  research  center  for  scholars,  and  for  public  interpretation 
and  education  for  ail  ages,  from  school  children  to  teacher  education  about  early  American  historic 
and  prehistory.  The  center  receives  about  40,000  visitors  each  year. 

The  African  Burial  Ground  project  in  New  York  City  also  has  a  large  public  education  and 
outreach  component.  This  project  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Council's  1992  Annual  Report. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  SOPA  fully  apprereciates  the  fact  that  the  Advisory  Council  is  very  small  agency,  with  only 
two  offices  to  carry  out  a  broad  range  of  activities;  and  we  !iave  watched  the  Council  make  great  strides  over  the 
years  in  developing  a  viable  program.  We  also  feel  that  Section  106  is  an  extraordinarily  important  tool  for 
protecting  historic  sites  from  the  efforts  of  Federal  undertakings  that  could  harm  or  destroy  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Society  of  Professional  Archeologists  believes  that  protecting  the  archeological  heritage 
of  our  nation  is  important.  The  CounicI  plays  an  important  role  in  the  partnership  of  Federal,  state,  tribal,  local  and 
private  investment  in  the  presrevation  of  our  nation's  heritage. 

Thank  you. 
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WildTIirkey  Center 

Post  Office  Box  530 

Edgefield.  SC  29824-0530 

770  Augusta  Road 

Edcereld.  SC  29824-1510 

803-(i37-3106 

Fax  803-637-0034 


April  18,  1995 


Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Chairman  Ralph  Regula 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
H21 8  Capitol  BIdg. 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman; 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  a  100,000-member  not-for-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  the  conservation  and  w^ise  management  of  the  wild  turkey 
and  its  habitats,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service 
budget  for  the  1996  Fiscal  Year. 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  (NWTF)  was  established  in  1973  and  now  have 
700  chapters  in  48  states.  Our  chapters  are  actively  involved  in  raising  dollars  to 
support  wild  turkey  research  and  management  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
NWTF,  in  cooperation  with  our  partners,  has  spent  over  $26  million  dollars  for  the  wild 
turkey,  including  $30,000  for  the  state-  listed  Gould's  wild  turkey  to  help  facilitate  its 
return  to  the  Coronado  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Our  cooperative 
program.  Target  2000,  a  commitment  to  establish  wild  turkey  populations  on  65  million 
acres  in  the  United  States  by  the  year  2000,  involves  5,300,000  acres  of  National 
Forest  lands. 


The  NWTF  has  had  many  years  of  excellent  working  relations  with  the  Forest  Service. 
At  the  field  level,  our  state  and  local  chapters  have  been  partners  with  Forests  and 
Ranger  Districts  in  improving  wild  turkey  habitat  and  increasing  access  for  both  viewing 
and  hunting.  We  fonnalized  this  relationship  at  the  national  level  in  1986,  with  the 
signing  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  assure  a  vigorous,  long-range  program 
to  protect  this  resource. 

Our  chapters  have  supported,  both  with  labor  and  dollars,  habitat  improvement  on 
many  forests,  including  the  Wayne  National  Forest.  This  same  arrangement 
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accomplished  projects  in  22  states  in  the  National  Forest  system  in  1994  alone.  This 
partnership  also  facilitated  state  and  private  industry  participation  in  Virginia,  inspired 
relocation  and  restoration  efforts  in  Texas  and  California,  and  is  meeting  the  challenges 
left  behind  by  Hurricane  Hugo  in  South  Carolina.  Benefits  from  the  Challenge  Cost- 
Share  Program  are  many,  not  only  in  sharing  the  bill  for  acres  seeded,  acres  enhanced 
or  waterholes  dug,  but  in  the  opportunity  it  provides  NWTF  members  to  experience 
"hands  on"  w/ild  turkey  management  and  improve  their  understanding  of  the  Forest 
Service's  multiple-use  management. 

The  w/ild  turkey  is  truly  a  modern  conservation  marvel  that  is  part  of  our  American 
heritage.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  only  30,000  wild  turkeys  in  the  United 
States.  Now  there  are  4  million,  and  1  million  of  that  increase  occurred  between  1985 
and  1990.  Wild  turkeys  occupy  more  square  miles  of  habitat  than  any  other  game  bird 
species  in  North  America,  with  huntable  populations  existing  in  49  states,  excepting 
Alaska.  Sportsmen  pursuing  the  wild  turkey  contribute  over  $600  million,  not  counting 
hunting  license  sales,  to  the  nation's  economy  each  spring. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  partnership  with  the  Forest  Service  through  the 
"Making  Tracks"  program.  Through  this  partnership  we  have  cost-shared  more  than 
355  projects  for  wildlife  habitat  improvements.  Since  our  first  cost-shared  project  in 
1986  we  have  provided  almost  $1,800,000  for  partnership  projects  with  the  Forest 
Service,  more  than  doubling  the  amount  of  money  they  had  available.  In  1994, 
Congress  funded  the  Forest  Service  wildlife  budget  at  $38,139  million.  As  a  direct 
result  of  that  funding,  more  than  98,656  acres  were  managed  and  5,885  structures 
were  built,  all  benefiting  wildlife.  Through  our  "Making  Tracks"  partnership  with  the 
Forest  Service,  the  NWTF  was  able  to  fund  additional  wildlife  habitat  improvements  in 
key  areas.  In  addition,  the  NWTF  and  the  Forest  Service  have  joined  together  in  a 
conservation  education  program  for  the  nation's  children. 

Through  our  partnership  with  the  Forest  Service,  we  were  able  to  make  tax  dollars 
doubly  effective  through  projects  such  as  controlled  burning,  planting,  seeding,  access 
control,  and  water  developments.  We  are  proud  that  our  partnership  is  based  upon 
producing  outputs,  not  papenwork  exercises. 

These  successes  were  possible  only  because  funding  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  had 
increased  substantially  since  1986.  Prior  to  that  time  funding  for  this  program  was 
completely  inadequate  to  meet  it's  responsibilities.  As  funding  increased,  money  at  last 
became  available  to  meet  these  responsibilities  and  to  actively  manage  habitats  for 
wildlife. 
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Despite  these  past  successes,  we  have  grave  concerns  about  the  future  of  this 
partnership.  Along  with  funding  increases  in  the  past  has  come  increasing  workloads 
associated  with  other  resource  goals,  such  as  timber  production.  Included  also  is  a 
vastly  increased  workload  demand  associated  with  meeting  requirements  for 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Wildlife  funds  have  been  used  to  meet  these 
increasing  demands.  In  an  era  of  increasing  budgets,  enough  wildlife  funds  were 
placed  into  the  system  to  meet  these  increased  demands  and  still  have  an  active 
program  of  project  work.  However,  budget  cuts  in  this  program  will  severely  curtail 
active  management  for  wildlife.  Any  proposal  for  increased  timber  harvest  and  renewal 
of  livestock  permits  will  require  a  large  increase  in  support  to  these  resources.  With  a 
decrease  in  wildlife  budgets,  support  to  timber  and  range  targets  will  take  an 
increasingly  larger  share  of  the  limited  wildlife  funds,  leaving  little  if  any  available  for 
habitat  improvement  projects.  We  strongly  request  that  wildlife  funding  levels  be  held  at 
the  1994  level  of  $38  million.  If  increased  timber  harvests  are  required  by  Congress, 
then  additional  money  will  be  required  to  meet  wildlife  biological  and  legal 
responsibilities  for  support  of  those  increased  targets. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Ecosystem  Management  (EM)  has  become  the  focus  of 
attention  both  within  and  outside  the  Forest  Service.  We  applaud  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  federal  government  for  taking  a  more  sophisticated  approach  to  management 
of  our  forests  and  prairies.  However,  we  are  deeply  concemed  that  EM  is  becoming  a 
black  hole  into  which  is  sucked  money  from  other  resources  such  as  wildlife. 
Apparently  there  are  no  agreed-upon  goals  or  outputs  for  this  program,  and  there  also 
appears  to  be  a  large  gap  in  accountability  for  funding.  Congress  should  hold  the 
Forest  Service  accountable  for  the  funds  Congress  established  for  each  resource.  EM 
should  be  funded  on  its  own,  based  upon  its  own  justifications,  including  goals  and 
outputs. 

On  behalf  of  the  NWTF,  our  members  and  supporters,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Forest  Service  wildlife  habitat  program  be  funded  at  the  $38  million  level  as  it  was  in 
previous  years.  Funding  for  this  level  could  come  from  restoration  of  funds  that  were 
shifted  to  EM  from  wildlife  habitat  programs  in  1994.  Wildlife  funding  at  the  $38  million 
level  will  allow  continued  active  cost-share  programs  with  partners  like  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  to  make  the  wildlife  budget  more  productive.  This  is  a  win-win 
situation  for  wildlife  and  taxpayers. 

As  you  can  see,  we  support  the  conservation  and  management  of  wild  turkeys 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  want  our  members,  and  the  estimated  2,500,000 
turkey  hunters  nationwide,  as  well  as  those  who  just  enjoy  seeing  this  great  bird  and 
other  wildlife,  to  be  able  to  experience  the  beauty  of  this  species  not  only  today,  but  on 
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into  the  next  millennium. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  suggestions.  Please  don't  hesitate  to  contact 
us  if  you  need  any  further  information  concerning  our  comments. 


Smo 


ijyji  l\r-^r^a>i^^^ 


James  Earl  Kennamer,  Ph.D. 
Director,  Research  &  Management 

/mck 
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Ketchikan  Pulp  Company 


Testimony  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company 

Before  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

Regarding  the  Fy  '96  Appropriations  Bill 

April  4,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  regarding  the  Fi  '96  Appropriations  Bill  as  it  relates  to  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

KPC  can  directly  employ  approximately  1000  persons  in  Southeast  Alaska.  In  addition,  we 
retain  contractors  which  result  in  approximately  another  1500  direct  jobs  for  the  region. 
KPC  is  the  largest  single  year-around  employer  in  Southeast  Alaska  and  directly 
contributes  to  25%  of  the  region's  total  economy. 

KPC  began  operations  in  1954  as  a  result  of  a  partnership  with  the  federal  government  as 
administered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The  partnership  required  the 
construction  of  a  dissolving  pulp  mill  at  Ward  Cove,  near  Ketchikan,  in  exchange  for  a  50 
year  supply  of  timber  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  Since  1 954,  KPC  has  constructed 
a  value-added  sawmill  at  Ward  Cove  and  operates  a  value-added  sawmill  in  Metlakatia  on 
Annette  Island,  Alaska.  KPC  markets  its  dissolving  pulp  (used  in  the  production  of  rayon, 
cellophane,  ice  cream,  photographic  film  and  sponges),  lumber  and  cants  to  21  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States  We  are  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  value-added 
products  in  Alaska 

We  truly  see  our  contract  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  as  a  partnership.  However, 
the  Forest  Service  has  fallen  short  in  their  commitment  over  the  last  5  years. 

As  part  of  this  year's  appropriations  process,  KPC  would  like  to  encourage  you  to  consider 
several  items  for  inclusion  We  present  these  concepts  from  the  standpoint  that  they  would 
assist  in  the  Forest  Service  producing  a  stable,  significant  and  economically  priced  timber 
supply  for  federal  timber  purchasers,  especially  those  in  Alaska. 


OPERATING  DIVISIONS 

KCTCHIKAN  SAWMIU 
TUXEMNLOC 
NAUKATILOC 
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ASSIGN  TIMBER  SALE  TARGET  LEVELS 

For  the  last  several  years  this  Committee  has  not  been  assigned  "timber  targets"  along  with 
the  funding  they  have  received  from  Congress.  This  has  left  far  too  much  discretion  to  an 
agency  vi4nose  leadership  has  lost  its  mission  and  focus.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  "timber 
targets",  the  Forest  Service  has  done  an  inadequate  job  in  producing  timber  which  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  federal  government  through  stumpage  fees  and  federal  income 
taxes. 

KPC  recommends  a  "timber  target"  and  associated  funding  for  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  of  450  million  board  feet  (225  for  the  KPC  long-term  contract;  145  million  board  feet 
for  the  independent  timber  sale  program;  and  80  million  board  feet  for  the  SBA  set-aside 
program).  For  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  a  green  salvage  sale  program  of  at  least  100 
million  board  feet  should  be  targeted 

In  addition  to  setting  "timber  targets",  a  mechanism  must  be  implemented  to  add  incentive 
to  meet  these  targets  KPC  proposes  that  funding  for  programs  be  tied  to  the  amount  of 
timber  which  has  been  sold  or  released.  If  the  level  of  timber  offering  is  not  achieved,  the 
released  appropriations  level  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  timber  offering  shortfall.  Not 
only  would  such  a  program  result  in  appropriations  tracking  with  outputs,  but  the  Forest 
Service  would  work  as  a  team  to  meet  the  output  levels  since  all  funding  would  be  tied  to 
the  timber  targets. 

MOVE  TIMBER  OFFERINGS  TO  EARLIER  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Forest  Service  has  offered  increasing  amounts  of  its  timber 
sale  program  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  true  with  both  the  KPC  long-term 
contract  and  the  independent  timber  sale  program.  These  late  offerings,  which  are  even 
more  aggravated  with  the  decline  of  timber  in  the  pipeline,  have  resulted  in  temporary,  but 
avoidable,  shutdowns  and  layoffs. 

In  the  case  of  KPC,  the  problem  is  very  clear.  In  FY  1994,  the  Forest  Service  released  176 
million  board  feet  of  timber  to  KPC.  Because  57.5  million  board  feet  (52%  of  the  total 
released  to  KPC)  was  offered  in  the  last  month  of  the  quarter,  we  were  only  able  to  harvest 
1 1 1  million  board  feet.  This  resulted  in  the  total  curtailment  of  operations  at  our  Ward  Cove 
Ketchikan  Sawmill  (KSM),  reduction  in  half  of  our  operations  and  workforce  at  our 
Metlakatia  based  Annette' Hemlock  Sawmill  (AHM)  and  an  extended  maintenance 
shutdown  at  our  Ward  Cove  pulp  mill  due  to  a  lack  of  timber. 

The  reason  for  such  low  harvest  levels  due  to  timber  released  by  the  Forest  Service  is  due 
strictly  to  the  timing  of  its  timber  releases.  When  timber  is  released  in  September  and 
October,  it  is  not  practically  available  until  at  least  June  or  July  of  the  next  year.  This  is  due 
to  the  need  to  construct  roads  to  harvest  the  released  timber.  Today  we  must  construct  3 
times  more  road  for  each  million  board  feet  we  harvest  than  we  did  in  1 990.  These  delays 
not  only  mean  the  loss  of  jobs,  tax  revenues  and  other  social  losses,  it  also  directly 
corresponds  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  federal  treasury. 
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INCREASE  ECONOMIC  EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  TONGASS 

The  Tongass  National  Forest  could  produce  far  higher  levels  of  revenue  to  the  federal 
treasury  while  still  protecting  the  environment  through  efficiency  improvements.  Only  10% 
of  the  entire  Tongass  National  Forest  is  open  for  scientifically  based  forest  management 
activities  including  timber  harvest  The  other  90%,  some  15.2  million  acres,  is  in  protected 
areas.  Of  15.2  million  acres  protected,  some  60-plus  percent  is  old-growth  forests. 

It  only  makes  sense  that  the  small  percentage  open  for  harvest  should  be  managed  for  the 
production  of  timber,  jobs  and  those  species  which  benefit  from  timber  harvest.  In  addition, 
these  lands  should  have  expedited  time-lines  and  procedures  applied  to  them. 

It  is  a  waste  of  tax  dollars,  and  KPC  would  attest  in  direct  opposition  to  Congressional 
intent,  to  have  a  process  which  is  never  final,  always  open  to  litigation  and  appeal.  Over 
the  last  4  years  Congress  has  provided  the  Tongass  National  Forest  with  some  $8  million 
dollars  to  prepare  approximately  1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  to  fill  the  timber  supply 
pipeline  which  was  drained  by  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

At  the  beginning  of  FY  1994,  some  952  million  board  feet  of  timber  had  completed  the 
environmental  planning  process  and  the  appeals  process  which  the  Forest  Service  had  put 
in  place.  This  is  timber  that  should  have  immediately  been  made  available  to  KPC  and 
other  independent  timber  operators.  However,  the  Forest  Service  has  held  back  much  of 
this  volume,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  has  taken  it  completely  from  the  offering  schedule, 
thereby  costing  the  federal  treasury  millions  of  dollars.  These  millions  of  board  feet  of 
timber  have  been  removed  from  offering  by  unilateral  and  illegal  decisions  of  the  Forest 
Service  leadership.  Below  is  an  accounting  of  the  timber  volume  which  was  prepared  with 
the  $8  million  provided  by  Congress 

NEPA  Approved  Timber  Volume  952  mmbf 

less  removals  for  HCA's/Goshawks  (270)  mmbf 

less  removals  for  supplemental  analysis 

&  lawsuits  (209)  mmbf 

delayed  layout  (352)  mmbf 

Total  remaining  &  available  to  the  industry  121  mmbf 

The  total  loss  to  the  federal  treasury  is  at  least  that  portion  which  was  directly  allotted  for 
preparation  of  the  timber  sales  This  amounts  to  some  $6  98  million.  In  addition,  the  loss 
of  federal  income  taxes  for  employees  who  would  harvest  and  manufacture  the  timber  is 
lost. 

It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  these  and  other  economic  deficiencies. 
There  must  be  some  end  to  the  planning  process  and  a  point  where  implementation  begins. 
This  is  needed  for  the  communities  which  depend  on  the  timber  industry,  the  companies 
who  are  part  of  the  forest  products  industry  in  SE  Alaska  and  the  field  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  who  prepare  these  sales  only  to  be  undercut  by  their  leadership. 
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KPC'S  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  A  STABLE  TIMBER  SUPPLY 

KPC  has  made  plans  to  undertake  approximately  $70  million  dollars  in  environmental 
investments  to  our  Ward  Cove  facility  over  the  next  3-5  years.  These  investments  will 
include  spill  containment,  an  extended  marine  outfall  for  better  effluent  release  and  an 
attempt  to  develop  the  v^^orld's  first  totally  chlonne  free  pulping  process  for  a  dissolving  pulp 
mill. 

However  we  cannot  make  these  investments  without  sufficient  timber  to  operate  our 
facilities  and  generate  the  profits  to  pay  for  these  improvements.  Through  the 
appropriations  process,  Congress  must  look  to  insure  a  stable,  continuous  and 
economically  priced  supply  of  timber  is  made  available  to  the  KPC  long-term  contract. 

FOREST  INVESTMENT  &  WILDLIFE  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

KPC  recommends  that  the  Tongass  National  Forest  be  funded  and  authorized  to  undertake 
a  commercial  thinning  demonstration  project  near  Hollis,  Alaska  in  the  KPC  primary 
contract  area.  As  part  of  this  project  we  recommend  that,  1)  only  an  environmental 
assessment  be  required,  2)  purchaser  layout  and  individual  tree  selection  be  allowed 
following  Forest  Service  guidelines,  3)  the  project  be  undertaken  in  addition  to  the  normal 
ASQ  as  determined  by  the  1979  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan,  and,  4)  KPC  officials 
be  included  in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  demonstration  project. 

The  demonstration  project  should  look  at,  1 )  the  cost  effectiveness  of  commercial  thinning 
operations  on  the  Tongass,  2)  benefits  of  such  operations  to  wildlife,  especially  deer,  3)  the 
growth  response  of  the  operation  toward  increasing  the  production  of  wood  fiber  in  both  the 
short  and  long  term  and,  4)  other  opportunities  to  expand  commercial  thinning  opportunities 
on  the  Tongass 

Such  a  demonstration  project  will  add  knowledge  and  information  to  managing  the  forest 
resources  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  while  producing  a  positive  economic  return. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  our  comments.  KPC  looks  fonvard  to  continued 
involvement  in  the  process  and  would  be  glad  to  provide  any  other  information  the 
Committee  may  desire. 
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Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 

SEACC    419  Sixth  Street,  Suite  328    Juneau,  AK  99801 
(907)  586-6942  phone       (907)  463-3312  fax 


Statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Reiated  Agencies 
regarding  tlie  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Alasl<a  Region 

Submitted  on  behaifof  the  Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 

by  David  Katz,  Forest  PUn  Coordinator 

April  18, 1995 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council  (SEACC)  thanlcs  the  Committee  and  the  Chairman  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  regarding  the  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  budget  for  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  (USPS).  SEACC  is  a  coalition  of  15  volunteer  grassroots  conservation  organizations  in  12  Southeast 
Alaska  communities,  with  over  1,000  individual  members.  Our  membership  includes  Southeast  Alaskans 
from  all  walks  of  life.  SEACC  is  also  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Rainforest  C:ampaign,  an  association  of 
regional  and  national  conservation  organizations  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  the  Alaska  rainforest 

For  the  last  25  yeais,  SEACC  has  worked  to  ensure  the  balanced,  multiple-use  management  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  America's  largest  National  Forest,  and  our  home.  SEACC  played  a  prominent  leadeiship  role 
in  passage  of  the  landmark  1990  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act  (Reform  Act),  in  which  Congress  mandated 
multiple-use  and  sustained-yield  management  for  all  of  the  Tongass'  renewable  resources,  including  fish, 
wildlife  and  timber.  We  believe  that  balanced,  multiple  use  management  of  all  forest  resources,  as  mandated 
by  the  Reform  Act,  remains  the  only  basis  for  a  sustainable  economy  that  supports  community  stability  in  our 
region  over  the  long  term.  In  our  view,  such  an  economy  includes  commercial  and  sport  Pishing,  hunting  and 
guiding,  tourism,  recreation,  subsistence,  and  a  truly  sustainable  timber  industry,  based  on  secondary 
manufacture  and  in  balance  with  other  Southeast  Alaska  industries. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  a  new  Congress  that  is  focused  on  cutting  federal 
government  expenditures  and  reducing  the  federal  deficit  We  think  the  Tongass  National  Forest  limber 
program  offers  an  excellent  place  to  find  savings.  Unwarranted  and  unneeded  federal  government  subsidies  to 
Southeast  Alaska's  timber  industry  continue  to  threaten  the  long-term  health  of  the  Tongass  and  the  long-term 
stability  of  Southeast  Alaska  communities,  while  costing  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Tongass  timber  program  loses  more  federal  dollars  each  year  than  the  timber  program  of  any  other 
national  forest  American  taxpayers  pay  roughly  S40  million  aimually  to  help  big  timber  corporations  log  the 
world's  most  important  temperate  rainforest  A  major  portion  of  this  subsidy  goes  to  support  the  operations  of 
the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  (KPC),  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  limber  giant  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation.  KPC  holds  the  national  forest  system's  only  remaining  50-year  monopoly  timber  contract  At 
the  same  time,  KPC  pays  far  less  for  timber  than  independent  timber  operators  bidding  on  the  open  market 
This  subsidy,  and  this  price  differential,  amount  to  corporate  welfare.  In  recent  years,  KPC  has  been  the 
largest  or  second-largest  toxic  water  polluter  in  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  Exhibit  I. 

The  challenge  facing  Congress  is  helping  Southeast  Alaska's  economy  continue  to  make  the  transition  towards 
independence  and  away  from  dependence  on  major  federal  govenmient  subsidies.  To  a  great  extent,  this  is 
already  happening.    We  urge  Congress  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  transiUon.    After  41  yeais  of  federal 
subsidy,  it  is  time  for  the  Southeast  Alaska  timber  industry  to  graduate.  Those  who  would  urge  public 
broadcasting  to  graduate  from  40  years  of  public  subsidy  and  become  self-sustaining,  should  surely  urge 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation  and  the  Tongass  timtier  industry  lo  do  no  less.  We  respectfully  urge  Congress 
to  take  the  following  actions  regarding  the  FY  96  Forest  Service  budget  for  the  Alaska  Region. 
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Reduce  the  federal  subsidy  for  the  Tongass  timber  iiMliBtt7  by  reqalring  tke  Forest  Service  to  ellmiiuU 
dlOerences  In  stumpage  rates  between  KPC  and  other  buyers,  and  by  rihntnating  KPC's  preferential 
treatment  with  respect  to  road  credits.  The  timber  target  sfaoold  be  substantially  lowered  to  t«Oect 
Alaska  Pulp  Corporation's  closure  of  its  two  mills  and  departore  from  the  marlcet.  Timber  sales  shonld 
be  mnch  smaller  in  size,  to  enable  local,  small  operators  to  stay  in  business.  Any  preparation  level  must 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  NaUooal  Forest  Management  Act,  tte  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act,  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  and  otiier  applicable  law. 

Tongass  subsidies.  Four  years  after  the  Tongass  Tnnber  Reform  Act  ended  the  mandatory  $40  million  per 
year  expenditure  called  the  Tongass  Tunber  Supply  Fund,  it  continues  to  cost  American  taxpayers  around  $40 
million  a  year  to  plan,  lay-out,  and  administer  timber  sales  on  tiie  Tongass.  Exhibit  I-A.  In  1994  this 
amounted  to  a  subsidy  of  $19,180  per  job  directly  attfibntable  to  Tongass  timber.  Exhibit  I-D. 

A  great  pan  of  this  subsidy  goes  to  KPC,  which  historically  has  cut  dose  to  half  of  the  timber  logged  each 
year  on  the  Tongass.  Great  discrepancies  remain  between  the  price  that  KPC  pays  tlie  Forest  Service  for 
timber  under  its  monopoly  50-year  timber  contract  and  tiie  modi  higher  price  that  Ketchikan  Area  independent 
timber  purcbasei^  must  pay  for  timber.  Since  1991,  KPC  has  paid  only  $6.95  m  cash  per  thousand  board  feet 
of  logged  timber  while  Ketchikan  area  independent  puichascis  have  paid  over  $97.  Exhibits  I-B  and  I-C. 

According  to  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office  investigatioo,  KPC  has  osed  road  credits  to  "pay"  for 
roughly  73  percent  of  the  Tongass  limber  it  has  cuL  Exhibit  I-E.  The  GAO  found  fliat  despite  the  Reform 
Act's  instruction  to  the  Forest  Service  to  eliminate  special  advantages  for  the  SO-year  contract  bolder,  KPC  still 
has  such  advantages  with  respect  to  road  credits.  This  costs  lax  dollars  and  causes  harmful,  excessive  roading. 

Towards  the  end  of  1994,  KPC  claimed  the  Forest  ServKe  was  failing  to  provide  it  with  enough  timber,  and 
claimed  it  might  have  to  shut  down  one  or  more  of  its  mills.  Forest  Sovice  figures  contradict  this  claim.  1 
Moreover,  through  the  fust  two  quarters  of  1994,  over  4S,000  tons  of  chips  suitable  for  pulp  were  actually 
exported  from  Alaska.-  And,  in  February  of  this  year  the  company  refused  lo  pay  what  the  market  demanded 
for  "eight  huge  barge  loads"  of  pulp  logs  available  from  private  selleis  in  Southeast  Alaska,  "enough  to  feed 
two  average  pulp  mills  for  a  year."   Exhibit  1-F.  KPC  allowed  the  logs  from  Alaska  Native  corporation  lands 
to  be  shipped  right  past  the  Ketchikan  pulp  mill  and  on  to  pulp  mills  ia  British  Columbia.  These  facts  tell  a 
story  familiar  to  every  Southeast  Alaskan.  Rather  than  compete  on  the  open  market,  KPC  is  waiting  for 
Congress  to  deliver  more  artificially  cheap,  taxpayer-subsidized  timber.  This  is  corporate  welfare. 

This  behavior  is  also  true  of  Japanese-owned  Alaska  Pulp  Corporation  (APC),  which  until  April,  1994  held  the 
Tongass'  other  50-year  timber  contract.  APC  closed  its  Sitka  pulp  mill  on  September  30,  1993,  dting  adverse 
economics.  A  protracted  slump  in  the  pulp  market  caused  APC  to  re-direct  its  log  supply  to  its  Wrangell 
sawmill.  More  than  six  months  later,  the  Forest  Service  terminated  APCs  50-year  contrad  for  material  breach 
as  a  result  of  the  pulp  mill  closure.  However,  the  agency  subsequently  re-offered  former  APC  conuad  timber 
in  four  large  "independent"  timber  sales  clearly  designed  for  the  Wrangell  sawmiH,  the  only  mill  APC  was 
then  operating.    Yet,  APC  refused  to  bid  on  the  timber  sales,  claiming  they  were  overpriced  and  poorly  timed, 
and  closed  its  Wrangell  sawmill.  Other  purchasers  disagreed,  and  paid  far  more  for  this  timber  in  the  open 
market  than  APC  paid  for  timber  under  its  canceled  50-year  contiad.  Exhibit  I-G.    There  were  no 
environmentalist  lawsuits  blocking  APCs  timber  supply,  the  FOcest  Serrkx  soi^t  spedfically  to  meet  the 
Wrangell  mill's  timber  supply  needs,  and  APC  cut  a  full  quota  of  timber  under  its  50-yeaT  contrad  in  1994. 


'At  the  end  of  FY  94,  Tongass  "long-term"  contncton  hid  267  millioa  board  feet  (mmbQ  of  timber  under  contract. 
(USPS  Region  10,  1994  Timber  Supply  .nd  Deimnd  Reports  Of  flnt,  253  nmihf  wne  KPCt.  (USPS  Region  10 
Economist,  psisonal  communication.)  KFCs  iveiage  cut  oa  the  Toa^ss  it  160  mmbf  per  year.  Thus,  at  the  cad  of  FY 
1994,  KPC  bad  a  backlog  of  more  than  a  year-and-a-hilfs  sapply  of  timber,  witi  moie  releases  to  come  in  1995. 
^USFS,  Production.  Prices.  Employment,  and  Trade  in  Nortliwest  Forest  hdaslries.  Second  Quarter  1994,  p.  6i 
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Clearly,  the  company  would  have  been  happy  to  continue  cutting  timber  under  the  preferential  terms  of  its  50- 
year  contract,  but  refused  to  compete  when  the  very  same  timber  was  offered  on  the  open  market  Qearly, 
APC,  too,  relied  on  its  taxpayer  subsidy.  As  it  cried  poverty,  APC  paid  its  President  a  $20.7  million 
"liquidation  distribution"  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  AP  Financial,  an  APC-related  company.' 

Economic  change  in  Southeast  Alaska.  Southeast  Alaska's  economy  is  diverse.  Exhibit  I-H.  Direct  timber 
industry  employment  accounts  for  only  around  7  percent  of  Southeast  Alaska's  total  employment* 
Altogether,  direct,  indirect,  and  induced  employment  attributable  to  Southeast  Alaska's  timber  industry 
currently  accounts  for  only  around  10  percent  of  Southeast  Alaska's  jobs  total.'  Excluding  logging  on  private 
lands,  the  1,684  direct  jobs  attributable  to  the  Tongass  National  Forest  timber  industry  makes  up  just  5  percent 
of  the  region's  employment  The  total  number  of  jobs  attributable  to  the  Tongass  makes  up  only  8.2  percent  of 
the  region's  total  employment--around  2,913  workers,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  seasonal  workers  who  do  not 
live  in  Alaska.  Between  1990  and  1994,  the  total  number  of  direct  timber  industry  jobs  shrank  by  36  percent, 
even  while  employment  as  a  whole-including  sectois  sometimes  thought  to  depend  on  timber-expanded. 
Construction  grew  by  35  percent,  trade  by  20  percent,  transportation  by  9  percent,  and  services  by  12  percent' 
Tourism  exploded:  between  1989  and  1993,  visitor  spending  in  Southeast  Alaska  more  than  doubled,  to  over 
$152  million.'   The  timber  industry  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  Southeast  Alaska's  economy  as  it  m&y  once 
have  been.  However,  other  industries  and  uses-tourism,  recreation,  commercial  fishing  and  sport  fishing, 
hunting  and  guiding,  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  wildlife,  fish,  and  wildlands  that  are  the  basis 
for  these  activities-depend  on  a  healthy  old-growth  forest  Over  half  of  the  most  productive  timber  areas  on 
the  Tongass  have  already  been  cut.  Around  75,000  people  live  in  Southeast  Alaska.  Far  more  than  the  2,913 
who  depend  on  Tongass  timber  for  a  livelihood  depend  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  for  a  way  of  life. 

Congress  should  allow  the  Southeast  Alaska  economy  to  make  a  transition  to  a  sustainable  future,  and  should 
not  use  taxpayers'  money  to  try  to  impose  top-down  economic  solutions  on  the  area.  It  should  especially  not 
prop  up  a  timber  industry  that  will  not  compete,  but  is  looking  for  a  government  handout  At  the  same  time, 
Congress  must  recognize  that  tourism,  commercial  and  sport  fishing,  hunting,  guiding,  subsistence  and  other 
aspects  of  Southeast  Alaska's  economy  are  directly  impaired  by  logging.    All  evidence  suggests  a  significantly 
lower  cut  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  enhance  other  economic  uses  of  the  forest  Congress  should  authorize  a 
limber  preparation  level  for  fiscal  year  1996  that  is  significantly  lower  than  historical  levels,  to  reflect  the 
closure  of  APCs  two  large,  aging  mills  and  APCs  departure  from  the  market  Moreover,  Congress  should 
instruct  the  Forest  Service  before  expending  funds  to  prepare  this  or  any  timber  level,  that  such  level  must  be 
consistent  with  legally  mandated  protections  for  the  fish  and  wildlife  that  Southeast  Alaskans  rely  on. 

Adopt  no  new  "corporate  welfare*  measures,  such  as  a  ten-year  concessionary  timber  contract,  nor 
mandate  any  response  to  market  forces,  such  as  providing  extraordinary  help  for  the  construction  of  a 
medium  density  Ciberlward  plan*  in  Sitica  or  anywhere  else.  Congress  needs  to  let  the  market  work. 

The  community  of  Sitka  is  in  a  very  successful  transition  through  the  challenges  presented  by  APCs  closure 
of  its  pulp  mill.  Housing  values,  housing  starts,  and  gross  business  sales  are  all  up.  Total  employment  is 
stable.  Property  values  are  stable.  The  unemployment  rate  is  down  and  mirrors  the  state  average.  Exhibit  I-I. 
Sitka  is  working  with  the  Forest  Service  on  a  project  to  restart  the  timber  industry  based  on  small-scale,  vaiue- 


'"Sitka  mill  lost  millions,*  Juneau  Empire  newspaper  article.  May  10,  1994. 

"ECO  Northwest  December  1994.  The  Potential  Consequences  of  a  Reduction  in  Timber  Supply  from  the  Tonpsa 

National  Forest  p.  42.  The  study  uses  Alaska  Department  of  Labor  employment  figures  and  appropriate  Forest  Service 

multipliers,  adjusted  slightly  to  account  for  commercial  fishing  jobs  the  Department  of  Labor  misses,  and  the  53  percent 

of  loggers  who  do  not  live  in  Alaska.  The  report  concludes  that  declines  in  timber  supply  will  have  relatively  little 

overall  effect  and  that  tourism,  liansportation,  retail  tnde.  services,  and  construction-not  timber-fuel  the  growth  in  the 

region's  economy. 

'Id.  at  43. 

'Source  for  employment  figures:  Alaska  Department  of  Labor,  Alaska  Economic  Trends,  various  issues. 

■'Source:  Alaska  Visitor  Sutislics  Program,  1994.  Total  visitor  spending  increased  by  107.9  percent. 
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added  enteiprise.  Locally  based,  grassroots  efforts  SDCfa  as  this  should  be  supported.  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  re-impose  a  large-scale  timber  industry  on  the  community,  especially  not  at  taxpayer  expense. 
Timber  industry  representatives  often  argue  that  a  10-year  limber  contract  is  necessary  to  operate  on  the 
Tongass.  Yet,  within  the  last  two  years,  new  sawmills  opened  in  Ketchikan  and  Klawock,  and  entrepreneurs 
expressed  interest  in  opening  a  new  mill  in  Sitka~all  without  a  guaranteed  long-term  contract  Southeast 
Alaska  needs  flexible,  value-added  limber  businesses  that  can  employ  relatively  mote  workers  per  lutit  volume 
of  wood  utilized,  in  identifying  and  servicing  the  needs  of  customers  and  secondary  manufacturing.  It  does 
not  need  enterprises  that  require  guaranteed  long-term  contracts  or  other  government  favors. 

Fully  fund  implementation  of  conservatioD  measures  determined  by  scientists  to  be  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 

Fish  and  wildlife  are  the  backbone  of  a  great  deal  of  Southeast  Alaska's  economy  and  essential  to  our  way  of 
life.  The  Tongass  National  Forest  is  vital  to  a  commercial  salmon  fishery  worth  $196  million  in  wholesale 
value  in  1994.  Abundant  fish  and  wildlife  are  essential  to  tourism,  recreation,  sport  Ashing,  hunting  and 
guiding,  and  subsistence.  Eighty-five  percent  of  rural  Southeast  Alaska  households  harvest  subsistence  food. 

Tongass  fish  and  wildlife  are  managed  under  provisions  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  among  other  laws.  Yet,  the  Forest  Service 
presently  has  no  real  conservation  plan  in  place  to  ensure  healthy  wildlife  populations  into  the  future,  or 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  applicable  law  in  the  face  of  an  aggressive  timber  program.  The  Forest 
Service  under  the  Bush  Administration  commissioned  such  a  plan,  which  was  prepared  by  an  interagency 
committee  of  Southeast  Alaskan  wildlife  scientists  from  the  Forest  Service,  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  conservation  plan  relies  heavily  on  areas  already  off-limits 
to  logging,  and  would  still  allow  for  annual  cutting  levels  comparable  to  historical  levels-facts  that  the  Alaska 
Forest  Association  and  other  timber  industry  representatives  failed  to  mention  when  complaining  that  the  plan 
would  reduce  the  present  timber  base.  Senator  Stevens  inserted  a  Rescissions  Bill  rider  that  attempts  to 
prevent  the  Forest  Service  from  implementing  the  conservation  plan  in  fiscal  1995. 

In  language  accompanying  the  1994  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  appropriations  bill.  Congress  directed  that 
this  wildlife  conservation  plan  be  peer-reviewed.  A  nationwide  panel  primarily  composed  of  wildlife 
conservation  scientists  praised  the  plan  but  said  it  needed  to  be  strengthened.  The  interagency  committee 
responded  with  additional  measures  designed  to  protect  habitat  and  keep  landscape  options  open  while  the 
Forest  Service  finalizes  a  conservation  plan.  The  final  conservation  plan  is  to  emerge  from  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan  (TLMP)  revision,  due  for  completion  in  1996.  Also  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Forest 
Service  is  completing  an  assessment  of  the  condition  of  anadromous  fish  habitat  on  the  Tongass.  Any  salmon 
conservation  measures  recommended  as  necessary  by  the  study  should  be  funded  by  Congress. 

Assure  the  public's  right  to  challenge  unlawfnl  agency  action  in  federal  court  In  the  wake  of  APCs 
cessation  of  Tongass  operations,  an  Alaska  tourism  trade  association,  Alaska  Native  subsistence  users,  and 
conservationists  filed  a  lawsuit  seeking  a  re-examination  by  the  Forest  Service  of  timber  sales  originally 
intended  for  APC.  Senator  Stevens  also  inserted  another  Rescissions  Bill  rider  aimed  at  blocking  that  lawsuit 
Congress  should  not  trammel  the  rights,  including  the  property  rights,  of  Tongass  users  it  has  elsewhere 
guaranteed  by  law.  It  should  adopt  no  "sufficiency"  language,  nor  favor  one  industry  over  another. 

Fully  fbnd  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Pbn  revision,  and  any  studies  or  assessments  necessary  to 
compleU  the  revision  in  FY  96. 

This  revision  has  been  ongoing  since  1987.  The  current  TLMP  is  out  of  date,  and  no  longer  supplies  a 
reasonable  basis  for  many  management  decisions.  The  best  science  available  needs  to  be  the  i 
management  for  the  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  management  of  the  Tongass  into  the  nex 
again  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  views. 
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Introduction 

Good  morning.    My  name  is  Duane  Vaagen.    I  am  co-owner  of  Vaagen  Brothers 
Lumber  Company  in  Colville,  Washington.    Colville  is  located  approximately  70  miles  north 
of  Spokane  and  is  close  to  the  Colville  National  Forest.    This  area  is  all  within  the  district 
represented  by  Congressman  Nethercutt  of  this  subcommittee 

Our  company,  Vaagen  Brothers,  has  a  40  year  history  in  Stevens  County.    Stevens 
County  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Colville  National  Forest.    We  have  grown  from  a  two-man 
operation,  to  a  company  which  supports  450  families  in  the  tri-county  area.    We  have 
facilities  in  Colville,  Republic  and  lone,  Washington. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  as  we  saw  the  stocking  levels  of  small  trees  on  the 
Colville  dramatically  increase,  our  company  invested  millions  of  dollars  m  small  log 
processing  equipment.    We  believed  the  Forest  Service  would  see  the  need  to  manage  these 
overstocked  stands.    In  fact,  we  were  encouraged  by  some  forest  personnel  to  make  the 
investments.    Congress  invested  in  a  program  to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  inventory  the 
densely  stocked  stands  and  to  develop  a  program  to  begin  management  of  these  stands. 
Sadly,  the  program  has  floundered  and  little  has  been  done  to  implement  the    Creative 
Opportunities  Program  (CROP) 

As  a  result  of  the  agency's  failure  to  implement  the  CROP  program,  or  to  actively 
pursue  its  normal  timber  sale  program,  we  have  been  forced  to  layoff  100  employees  from  our 
three  mill  operations,  equaling  100  families  in  the  tri-county  area  who  have  been  forced  to 
find  other  work,  or  move  out  of  the  area,  to  support  their  families. 

Our  situation  is  now  desperate  at  both  our  Republic  and  our  lone  mills.    Typically,  a 
mill  is  secure  when  it  has  3  years  worth  of  volume  under  contract.    We  have  approximately 
two  months  volume  under  contract  at  each  of  these  mills    If  a  significant  salvage  program,  as 
well  as  full  implementation  of  the  CROP  program,  are  not  carried  out  this  year,  I  will  be 
faced  with  shutting  one  of  these  mills  down     More  families  will  be  hurt,  and  the  communities 
they  are  located  in  will  suffer. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear    The  work  needed  to  implement  the  CROP  program  has 
been  completed,  but  the  Forest  Service  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  implement  the  program 
In  my  estimation,  the  forest  health  problem  on  the  Colville  is  like  cancer     It  is  spreading  and 
will  grow  to  consume  the  forest     The  organizational  problems  occurring  on  the  Colville 
National  Forest  emanate  from  Washington  DC.    Lack  of  leadership  by  Congress,  and  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Forest  Service,  are  a  cancer  which  is  also  consuming  the  agency.    The 
forests,  communities,  and  people  who  depend  on  the  agency  are  the  victims. 
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Health  of  Federal  Forests  Must  be  Restored 

America's  national  forests  are  sick     Restoring  their  health  must  be  your  most 
important  consideration  in  funding  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Why  are  the  forests  sick? 

My  knowledge  is  strongest  with  regard  to  the  Colville,  a  forest  I  have  visited  regularly 
for  both  business  and  pleasure  all  my  life.    I  can  tell  you  more  than  you  would  want  to  hear 
about  the  Colville's  problems,  and  they're  not  unique  to  the  Colville.    I  know  from  reports  and 
colleagues  that  these  kinds  of  problems  are  endemic  throughout  the  West 

On  the  Colville,  the  land  ownership  pattern  is  checkerboard.    The  Colville  National 
Forest  is  interspersed  with  private  ownership,  dating  back  from  the  time  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  was  established.    A  failure  to  manage  forest  health  problems  by  any  party  adversely 
affects  all  owners.    The  Forest  Service  has  allowed  forest  pests  to  cross  boundaries  and 
damage  neighboring  lands. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  see  cataclysmic  fires  sweep  the  Colville  National  Forest 
and  interspersed  private  lands  within  the  next  three  years,  unless  the  Forest  Service 
aggressively  manages  its  overstocked  stands.    These  fires  have  an  excellent  potential  to 
destroy  a  city.    I  am  also  convinced  the  fight  to  save  Leavenworth,  Washington  and  McCall, 
Idaho  in  last  summer's  fire  storms  were  only  a  precursor  of  what  northeastern  Washington 
faces  over  the  next  several  years,  unless  Congress  directs  action  now    Congress  should 
legislate  an  expedited  process  and  fund  forest  health  and  salvage  activities  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  burning  small  western  towns  to  the  ground. 

One  problem  is  insect  infestation.    The  Colville  is  principally  a  pine  forest     The  Bark 
Beetle  and  Spruce  Bud  Worm  have  attacked  vast  numbers  of  acres  of  the  forest.    The  dead 
and  dying  trees  left  behind  become  dry  tinder. 

A  second  problem  is  drought.    Our  area  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  relatively 
dry  in  normal  times,  and  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  area  west  of  the  Cascades  in 
Washington.    For  most  of  the  past  eight  years,  the  West  has  suffered  from  a  major  drought, 
which,  of  course,  has  a  bad  impact  on  trees.    On  the  Colville,  the  drought  has  not  been  as 
debilitating.    However,  the  failure  to  manage  stands  to  control  stocking  levels  has  placed  the 
Colville  at  great  risk. 

A  third  problem  is  that  significant  portions  of  the  young  areas  of  the  forest  are 
overstocked.    By  overstocked,  I  mean  that  there  are  too  many  small  trees  growing  too  close 
together.    You're  probably  all  familiar  with  thinning  your  backyard  vegetable  gardens  so  that 
you  have  a  reasonable  number  of  vigorous  plants  rather  than  a  large  number  of  scrawny 
plants.    It's  the  same  with  a  forest.    Too  many  trees  share  insufficient  nutrition  and,  especially 
with  our  drought,  share  too  little  water. 

A  fourth  problem  is  wildfire.    Normally,  wildfire  is  a  tool  of  nature  to  refresh  the 
forest.    Some  call  it  nature's  clearcut.    But  in  a  forest  with  so  many  trees  dead  and  dying  from 
insect  infestations  and  disease,  fire  builds  to  such  hot  temperatures  that  rather  than  refreshing 
the  forest,  it  sterilizes  the  soil  to  the  point  where  trees  cannot  grow.    We  had  such  fires  last 
summer  in  the  West. 

We  have  had  these  fires  in  the  past,  but  the  Forest  Service  aggressively  worked  to 
salvage  the  burned  forests    In  1988  all  that  changed.    Near  Republic,  the  White  Mountain  fire 
burned  over  20,000  acres    Today,  due  to  the  Forest  Service's  failure  to  salvage  the  burned 
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area,  the  White  Mountain  burn  is  a  mountain  of  snags  with  very  small  Lodgepole  Pine  trees 
just  beginning  to  take  hold.    Now  that  the  dead  snags  have  no  commercial  value,  we  in  the 
tri-county  area  are  doomed  to  watch  those  snags  fall  over.    Eventually  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground  and  provide  fuel  for  a  fire  which  will  reburn  the  area    When  it  does,  the  young  trees 
will  be  killed,  the  seed  source  for  new  seedlings  will  be  burned,  and  quite  possibly,  the  fire 
will  bum  so  hot  it  will  sterilize  the  soil. 

To  contrast  the  White  Mountain  fire,  I  want  to  mention  a  1,000  acre  fire  which  burned 
on  my  property  that  very  same  year.  We  salvaged  the  burned  trees  from  those  stands  within 
the  first  year  after  the  fire.  We  also  planted  genetically  superior  Ponderosa  Pine,  which  today 
stand  7  feet  tall.  If  the  Forest  Service  would  manage  the  lands  they  own,  which  neighbor  my 
land,  I  could  be  comfortable  this  area  would  mature  into  a  stately  forest  If  they  don't  manage 
their  lands,  my  1,000  acre  forest  is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  an  mtense  fire  spawned  on 
federally  managed  land 

What  can  we  do  about  these  health  problems? 

In  the  overall  sense,  the  Forest  Service  must  manage  the  forest  mstead  of  just  leaving 
it  alone,  as  the  agency  has  mostly  done  in  recent  years. 

The  insect  infested  trees  should  be  salvaged  while  they  have  value  and  before  they  dry 
into  fuel  for  sterilizing  fires 

The  overstocked  areas  of  young  forests  must  be  thinned  in  order  to  promote  more 
vigorous,  healthy  trees    Healthy  trees,  in  turn,  are  more  resistant  to  insect  infestation     Burned 
areas  should  be  salvaged  and  replanted 

The  Forest  Service  Must  Implement  Plans,  Not  Just  Plan  for  Planning's  Sake 

The  NFMA  planning  process,  the  lawsuits  of  the  preservationists,  and  the  complexities 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  have  combined  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  do  actual  work  on  the  ground  in  the  forest    Instead,  most  of  the  agency's  time  and  budget 
seems  to  be  taken  up  with  planning,  defending,  revising,  explaining  and  other  "ings"  that  don't 
directly  produce  forest  outputs 

On  the  Colville,  for  example,  the  agency  spent  three  years  and  substantial  money  to 
inventory  young  forest  areas  that  desperately  need  thinning     Vaagen  Brothers  spent  millions 
of  dollars  investing  in  small  log  technologies  so  that  we  could  mechanically  harvest  these 
trees,  and  manufacture  them  into  lumber  at  our  mill  sites,  but  the  agency  has  failed  to 
implement  the  CROP  program    The  planning  is  done  and  the  stands  could  be  managed,  but 
the  agency  has  been  unable  to  take  the  steps  needed  to  implement  the  program     Their 
performance  is  like  a  horse  at  the  gate  They  are  saddled  up  and  ready  to  implement  the 
program.    The  bell  has  sounded  yet  they  don't  seem  willing  to  take  that  first  step  to  start  the 
race.    And  it  is  a  race.    A  race  against  the  time  the  next  cataclysmic  fires  will  ravage 
northeastern  Washington.    And  for  my  employees,  it  is  a  race  to  find  enough  logs  to  keep  the 
mills  running.    If  the  logjam  on  the  Colville  does  not  break,  I  believe  I  will  face  a  gut 
wrenching  decision  before  this  fall     I  will  have  to  decide  which  mill  to  shut  down 

As  difficult  as  implementation  has  become,  I,  unfortunately  sense  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  Forest  Service  working  level  staff  are  retreating  into  a  hand-wringing,  shoulder- 
shrugging  shell.    Many  of  the  best  people  have  given  up  and  retired  or  taken  their  early-out 
options.    Without  a  can-do  attitude  from  its  political  leadership,  the  agency  is  sinking  into  a 
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can't-do  morass. 

For  the  communities  which  depend  on  healthy  forests  for  their  economic  survival,  this 
"we  can't  do  anything  to  change  things"  attitude  is  terribly  frustrating  and  upsetting.    These 
communities  exist  because  the  people  in  the  communities  overcame  challenges  and  get  things 
done  no  matter  the  odds  agamst  them.    Some  in  our  community  would  happily  manage  the 
forest,  if  the  Forest  Service  would  just  step  out  of  the  way  . 

Congress  Must  Set  Output  Tai^ets  to  Stimulate  the  Forest  Service 

One  very  specific  action  this  subcommittee  and  Congress  could  take  to  reinvigorate  the 
Forest  Service  would  be  to  establish  specific  output  targets  for  the  agency  to  achieve  and 
structure  its  budget  to  make  achievement  possible. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  eliminated  national  and  regional  timber  targets  from 
annual  appropriations  bills.    That  leaves  Congress  with  no  tangible  means  of  measuring  Forest 
Service  performance.    The  agency  says,  "We  did  the  best  we  could,"  and  Congress  says, 
"Well,  okay."    Without  mandated  targets,  working  level  Forest  Service  staff  aren't  sure  of 
what's  expected  of  them. 

Congress  also  should  set  more  creative  targets.    For  example,  you  should  set  targets  in 
terms  of  acres  treated  for  certain  forest  health  activities,  such  as  thinning  our  overstocked 
stands  on  the  Colyille.    If  these  targets  are  not  met,  the  agency  should  be  required  to  return 
the  funding. 

Forests  Must  Return  to  Dependable  and  Consistent  Output 

With  healthier  forests  and  improved  goal  setting,  it  should  be  possible  for  Congress 
and  the  Forest  Service  to  bring  about  more  dependable  and  consistent  outputs  from  the 
national  forests. 

If  this  dependability  and  consistency  is  not  restored  in  some  reasonably  near  term 
period,  we're  going  to  have  more  problems  than  just  dead  and  dying  trees. 

We're  going  to  have  dead  and  dying  communities,  not  just  in  northeastern  Washington, 
but  in  many  of  the  small  rural  communities  located  near  national  forests.    Without  consistent 
outputs  of  timber  and  other  forest  resources,  towns  like  Colville  and  businesses  like  mine, 
simply  cannot  survive.    If  there  is  no  reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  timber  supply,  banks 
won't,  and  probably  shouldn't,  give  us  the  money  to  keep  our  facilities  competitive  and  up-to- 
date.    If  we're  not  competitive,  we'll  fail.    If  we  fail,  our  community's  economy  will  sink.    If 
that  happens,  other  businesses  will  fold  and  people  wnll  move  away     The  health  of  our 
community,  and  many  others  like  it  in  the  West,  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  health  of 
their  neighboring  national  forests 

Conclusion 

Forest  health  must  be  your  most  important  objective  in  directing  and  funding  the 
Forest  Service.    Just  remember,  that  ultimately  forest  health  is  my  health  too  and  that  of  the 
community  I  live  in 


p> 
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Skagit  System  Cooperative 

PO   Box  368     LaConner,  WA  98257-0368      Ph.  (206)  466-3450 

Fax         Management  &  Entorcement  (206)  466-"i610 

FIsheries/Blology/Environmental  Svcs  :     (2061  466-4047 


TESTIMONY  BY  LORRAINE  LOOMIS,  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS, 

SKAGIT  SYSTEM  COOPERATIVE  ENTERPRISES 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FY  1996  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

FOREST  SERVICE,  AND  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

APRIL  19,  1995 


(1)  Direct  that  $1. 5  mUtion  be  spent  in  the  Skagit  River  basin  for  restoration 
efforts  on  Forest  Service  lands.  Previous  estimates  by  the  Mount  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  Forest  have  indicated  that  there  is  over  $16  mHIion  in  need.  The 
Forest  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  have  the  capability  to  administer  this  level 
of  funding. 

(2)  Direct  that  at  least  two  additional  watershed  analyses  be  completed  within 
the  Skagit  River  Basin  during  FY96  with  funds  from  the  above  $1.5  million, 
and  that  these  funds  be  spent  in  a  timely  way. 

(3)  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  be  directed  to  spend  up  to  $500, 000 
towards  restoration  in  the  agricultitral  portions  of  the  Skag^  River  Basin  during 
FY96. 

(4)  Direct  all  federal  agencies  to  work  with  Tribal  watershed  analyses, 
specifically  that  they  need  to  address  non-federal,  non-forested  lands  in 
watershed  analysis. 


Dear  Chairman  Regula  and  Members  of  the  House  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  submit  this  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community,  the 
Upper  Skagit  Indian  Tribe,  and  the  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe,  all  from  Washington  State. 
I  would  like  to  thank  this  Committee  on  its  past  support  of  restoration  and  land  acquisition 
efforts  for  the  Skagit  River.  As  you  may  recall,  the  Skagit  is  one  of  only  two  Federally 
recognized  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  in  Washington  State.  Also,  it  was  the  only  River  Basin 
mentioned  in  the  1993  Conference  Report  for  Interior  Appropriations  as  a  model  upon  which 
to  base  watershed  restoration  efforts  as  a  result  of  previous  strategic  planning  efforts. 
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For  seven  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  low  run  sizes  of  Skagit  River  coho  salmon  has  resulted  in 
the  early  shutdown  of  Pacific  Ocean  fisheries  from  Oregon  to  the  Canadian  border,  with 
particularly  disastrous  results  in  both  the  sport  and  commercial  fisheries  based  out  of 
Westport,  Washington,  and  all  U.S.  fisheries  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Skagit  Basin  was  singled  out  as  a  model  upon  which  to  build 
watershed  restoration  efforts,  it  is  the  only  major  watershed  on  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie 
from  the  National  Forest  that  has  received  absolutely  no  Federal  watershed  restoration  funding 
in  FY95  Forest  Service  allocation  decisions.  To  date,  not  a  single  watershed  analysis,  which 
is  a  requirement  for  restoration  funding,  has  even  been  initiated  anywhere  on  the  Skagit  River, 
yet  seven  analyses  in  other  basins  have  been  completed  through  out  the  rest  of  the  Forest. 
Some  watersheds  have  already  begun  a  second  set  of  analyses.  Aside  from  the  merits  of 
working  in  the  Skagit  Basin  for  its  inherent  resources,  we  think  a  question  of  fairness  needs 
to  be  addressed. 

This  issue  has  come  about  because  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest,  instead  of 
utilizing  its  own  resources  to  do  watershed  analysis  as  it  has  done  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Forest,  decided  to  attempt  to  utilize  Federal  Highway  dollars  to  do  the  analysis  on  the  Sauk 
River,  a  tributary  to  the  Skagit  River.  These  discussions  have  been  taking  place  for  nearly  six 
months,  yet,  still  no  analysis  has  been  initiated.  This  has  resulted  in  the  funding  of  no 
restoration  projections  throughout  the  Skagit  Basin.  This  is  particularly  disturbing  in  that  the 
Skagit  River  Tribes  have  worked  diligently  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  develop 
a  state-of-the-art  approach  to  watershed  restoration,  litis  tribal  effort  has  been  recognized  by 
both  Washington  State 's  Governor  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Further,  Oregon 
State  Senator  Bradbury  and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  asked  the  Skagit 
River  Tribes  to  explain  their  model  approach  on  watershed  restoration  to  others  outside  of 
Washington  State. 

To  be  recognized  for  leading-edge  restoration  technology  in  a  River  Basin  that  limits  fisheries 
from  Oregon  to  the  Canadian  border;  contributes  one-third  of  the  salmon  smolts  to  Paget 
Sound;  and,  has  been  previously  recognized  as  a  Congressional  priority,  only  to  be  passed  over 
by  local  decisions  of  the  Forest  Service,  is  extremely  disturbing.  We  would  appreciate  the 
support  from  this  Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  these  oversights  are  not  repeated  in  1996. 

A  second  issue  that  I  would  like  to  address  with  you  concerns  Forest  Plan  funding  of 
restoration  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS).  As  has  been  stated 
many  times  in  the  past  by  Northwest  Indian  Tribes,  the  success  of  the  President's  plan  with 
regard  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  salmon  stocks  is  dependant  as  much  on  what 
happens  on  non-Federal  lands  as  what  occurs  on  Federal  lands.  FWS  was  provided  funding 
to  meet  part  of  this  need  specifically  on  non-Federal  lands.  Extensive  studies  that  we  have 
completed  indicate  that  over  70%  of  the  loss  of  coho  salmon  habitat  in  the  Skagit  Basin  has 
occurred  due  to  diking,  dredging,  and  stream  bank  manipulation,  which  has  occurred 
principally  on  non-Federal  lands.  Watershed  analyses  that  have  been  conducted  in  other 
basins  to  date  have  focused  on  Federal  lands,  and  have  undertaken  quite  cursory  assessments 
on  a  very  limited  amount  of  State  and  private  lands.  Further,  FWS  has  internally  imposed  a 
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requirement  that  before  their  dollars  are  spent,  only  a  Federal  watershed  analysis  is  adequate. 
This  creates  a  dilemma  for  us  for  two  reason:  (1)  there  will  be  limited  analysis  on  the  most 
important  lands  for  restoration;  and  (2)  while  we  have  received  money  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  conduct  similar  analyses  on-Federal  land,  it  is  unclear  what  standards  will 
need  to  be  met  to  be  able  to  solicit  funding  for  restoration  from  FWS.  It  has  been  indicated 
to  us  by  FWS  that  the  Federal  guidelines  for  Watershed  Analyses,  developed  for  forested  lands, 
is  the  only  analysis  acceptable,  even  though  the  area  in  which  we  are  targeted  is  low  elevation 
agricultural  land  in  the  Skagit  delta.  This  frustration  is  compounded  in  that  the  FWS  provided 
funds  in  1994  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  restoring  a  critical  portion  of  the  Skagit  River  estuary; 
with  the  implied  intent  of  ultimately  funding  the  restoration.  We  have  now  found  out  that 
although  they  have  funded  the  feasibility  study,  they  have  no  intention  of  funding  the 
implementation.  This  is  after  we  have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  Tribal  resources 
in  initiating  and  coordinating  these  studies. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  include  language  that  would  instruct  other  Federal  agencies 
to  work  with  Tribes  to  insure  that  watershed  analysis  conducted  by  Tribes  are  sufficient  to 
meet  Federal  needs  for  funding  watershed  restoration.  In  addition  we  request  that  FWS  direct 
$500,000  towards  implementation  of  Skagit  estuary  restoration  efforts. 

Thank  you. 

THSINT%,670 
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The  Toiyabe  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 

Nevada  and  Eastern  California 
P.O.  Box  8096,  Reno  NV  89507  ■ 

MEMO 


TO:  Chairman  Ralph  Regula,  Interior  Subcommittee 

House  Appropriations  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

FR:  Joan  Reiss,  Forest  Liaison,  Sierra  Club  ^ft^-" 

PH:  (415)  647-2687    Fax:(415)  647-6129 

RE:  Salvage  Sales,  Fire  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management  Unit 

TESTIMONY  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE: 
INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

DATE:  3/26/95  Pages  (includes  cover):  3 


The  Toiyabe  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  requests  that  this  testimony  be  included 
in  the  record  regarding  the  Forest  Service  budget  as  outside  witness  testimony. 

I  am  Joan  Reiss,  an  environmental  consultant  who  worked  with  the  Toiyabe  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club.   In  July  1994,  we  appealed  a  major  salvage  sale  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
Management  Unit.   The  Toiyabe  Chapter  is  a  non-profit  membership  organization  with  a 
membership  of  over  3,000  concerned  with  ensuring  protection  of  biological  diversity  and 
ecosystem  integrity  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  which  includes  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
Management  Unit,  and  assuring  public  agency  conformance  with  environmental  legislation 
and  to  increase  citizen  participation  in  public  lands  management. 

In  June  1994,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  announced  the  largest  logging  project  ever 
improved  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.   Salvage  logging  was  to  occur  20  miles  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  involve  a  cut  of  35.6  million  board  feet.  The  Toiyabe  Chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club  became  the  plaintiff  and  appealed  this  salvage  sale  which  was  officially 
known  as  the  Eastshore  Timber  Harvest  Project.   The  case  was  somewhat  unique  since  we 
were  intent  on  changing  salvage  sale  procedures  and  not  stopping  the  sale.    On  the  contrary, 
the  Sierra  Club  recognized  the  need  for  the  sale  but  was  concerned  that  the  results  of  the  sale 
would  actually  exacerbate  fire  conditions  in  the  wildland/urban  interface  of  the  Tahoe  region. 

The  Forest  Service  justification  for  these  efforts  was  so-called  "forest  health"  and  a 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  forest  fires  by  cutting  dead  and  dying  trees.    However,  forest  experts 
had  serious  doubts  that  this  type  of  salvage  logging  and  thinning  would  achieve  that  goal.   In 
addition  there  an  issue  of  significant  environmental  degradation  through  some  of  the 
procedures  being  used  for  this  logging  operation. 

Among  other  issues,  the  appeal  sought  to  reduce  fire  risk  by  adequate  fuels 
management  instead  of  procedures  used  by  the  Forest  Service.   The  Sierra  Club  was  most 
concerned  about  fiiels  management.   Our  objeaive  was  to  have  more  burning  of  the  slash 
piles  instead  of  "lop  and  scatter"  which  would  leave  more  fuels  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
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future  fire.    Equally  important  were  the  fuel  ladders  created  by  groups  of  standing,  dead 
trees  which  were  submerchantable.   These  would  enable  wildfire  to  spread  rapidly  among  the 
crowns  of  standing  trees.    On  the  basis  of  experts  in  this  field  the  Sierra  Club  demanded 
removal  of  the  fuel  ladders  and  increased  burning  of  slash.    Although  our  appeal  was  denied, 
the  outcome  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  changed  because  we  now  have  a  monitor  involved  who 
goes  out  when  trees  are  marked,  after  trees  are  cut  and  reviews  the  section  records  of  the 
sale. 

However,  the  most  important  change  has  come  through  the  epiphany  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  experienced  concerning  the  huge  problems  with  salavage  sales.    Supervisor 
Robert  Harris  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management  Unit  wrote  to  the  California  Director  of 
Forest  and  Fire  Protection  on  December  5,  1994  a  letter  of  suppon  for  a  proposal  to  have 
prisoners  work  in  both  the  state  lands  and  the  federal  lands  in  the  basin  on  salvage  sales.    In 
that  letter,  which  is  attached,  Harris  states: 

"What  is  apparent  to  me  now  is  large  salvage  sale  contracts  are  NOT  a  major 

part  of  addressing  the  large  acreage  and  urban  inter-mix  needs 

Where  salvage  sales  reach  break  even,  we  see  a  sub-merchantable  stand 
remaining  that  is  over-stocked  and  unacceptable  fuel  loading." 

Fuels  management  is  a  critical  issue  in  all  our  western  forests.   We  urge  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  to  support  $  16  million  for  Natural  Fuels  Treatment  for  Region  5  and  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Region  4  in  the  FY  '96  Forest  Service  budget.   This  level  would 
be  an  increase  of  $12,561  million  from  the  proposed  $3,439  million  in  the  Region  5  budget. 

The  Toiyabe  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  Forest  Service  budget.   A  key  recommendation  from  the  committee  would  be  the 
increased  fuels  treatment  budget  of  $12,561  million.   We  urge  your  support. 


Enc:  Supervisor  Robert  Harris  letter  December  5,  1995 
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United  States              Forest             Lake  Tahoe  Baaln  Management  Unit 
Department  of              Service            870  Emerald  Bay  Road,  Suite  1 
Agriculture                                  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA   96150 
19161  573-2600.  TDD  (916>  541-4036 

Reply  toi  5100/2400 

Datei  December  5,  1994 


Richard  A.  Wilson,  Director 

CA  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection 

1416  Ninth  Street 

Sacramento,   CA   95814 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 


RE(rDDEC-71994 


I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  highly  support,  Nevada-Yuba-Placer  Ranger  Unit 
Chief  Hank  Weston's  August  2S,  1^94  proposal  for  "FEMA  Funding  Request,  Lake  Tahoe 
Fuel  Management  Project."   I  understand  this  proposal  has  recently  reached  your 
office. 

All  seven  resource  managing  agencies  have  cooperated  the  past  four  years  in 
identifying  priorities  and  cooperative  efforts  to  respond  to  the  massive  mortality 
and  significant  decline  in  Lake  Tahoe' s  forest  health.   As  you  know,  the  situation 
continues  to  decline  with  near  30t  of  the  stand  being  dead. 

What  ^ijB^ppjm|int»to'«ne^  how  Is  large  'salvage  sale  contracts  are  NOT  a  major  part  of 
addressing  the  large  acreage  and  urban  Inter-mix  needs.   Planning  and  attempting  to 
market  several  salvage  sales,  ranging  from  100  acres  to  7,000  acres,  has  shown 
(since  1989)  the  value  of  salvagable  material  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
treatment  for  fuels  reduction  and  long-term  forest  health.   Incline  Village  paid 
Sl,0OO/acre  over  timber  values,  and  we've  experienced  $200  to  S500/acre  estimated 
costs  over  values.   Where  salvage  sales  reach  break  even,  we  see  a  sub-merchantable 
stand  remaining  that  is  over-stocked  and  unacceptable  fuel  loading. 

Hank  Weston's  proposal,  I  believe  has  the  ingredients  of  funding  and  crews  to  help 
the  Lake  Tahoe  region  begin  to  address  the  total  job.   Without  this  type  of  support, 
we're  in  a  losing  battle. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  in  discussing  Hank's  proposal  and  our  situation  in 
Tahoe,  please  give  me  a  call. 


ROBERT  E.  HARRIS 
Forest  Supervisor 


« 


LTUSCFAP 

R5  Regional  Forester  (w/enclosure) 

Lloyd  Keefer  Coast-Cascade  Region  Chief 

Hank  Weston,  Nevada-Vuba-Placer  Ranger  Unit  Chief 

Steve  Harcourt,  South  Lake  Tahoe  CDF  Forester 

Jon  Kennedy,  RF  Rep-Sacramento  (w/enclosure) 

Joan  Relss,  Sierra  Club  (w/enclosure) 

Rochelle  Naaon,'  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  (w/enclosure) 

Jim  Baetge,  TRPA  Executive  Director 

Coring  for  «he  Land  and  Serving  People 

PHrtsJonBK^clJdPipw  ^ 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

FORESTRY  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRUTIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

March  30,  1995 

I  am  Alan  R.  Ek.  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Resources  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota    This  statement  is  presented  in  my  capacity  as  Research  Chair  of  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Forestry  Schools  and  Colleges  (NAPFSC).   Our  organization  represents  the  67 
universities  that  conduct  this  nation's  programs  of  teaching,  research  and  extension  in  forestry  and 
related  national  resource  areas.  We  appreciate  this  oppormnity  to  comment  on  the  FY  1996  budget  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  These  comments  will  be  limited  to  those  ponions  of  the  Forest  Service 
budget  that  deal  with  Research,  State  and  Private  Forestry,  and  International  Forestry. 

RESEARCH 

Conduct  of  forestry  research:  The  nation's  schools  and  colleges  of  forestry  and  the  research  arm  of 
the  Forest  Service  have  a  long  history  of  cooperation.  We  serve  on  each  other's  advisory  committees 
at  the  regional  level  and  our  research  goals  and  objectives  are  complementary.  Many  Forest  Service 
scientists  are  located  on  or  near  our  campuses  and  some  share  offices  and  laboratories  in  the  same 
building  with  our  scientists.  Ponions  of  the  Forest  Service's  research  budget  also  fund  collaborative 
research  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  we,  in  turn,  occasionally  fund  research  in  Forest  Service 
laboratories. 

Since  the  National  Research  Council  report  "Forestry  Research:   A  Mandate  for  Change,"  the 
leadership  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  universities,  state  forestry  agencies,  professional  and 
conservation  groups  have  cooperated  to  initiate  and  implement  a  forestry  research  and  education 
initiative.     That  initiative  provided  budget  increases  to  the  U   S.  Forest  Service  and  to  the  Cooperative 
State  Research,  Education  and  Extension  Service  (via  funding  to  the  Mclntire-Sterjiis  Cooperative 
Forestry  Research  Program,  the  National  Research  Initiative  and  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act).  We  hope  you  will  continue  to  recognize  this  important  cooperative  initiative  in  both  language 
and  funding. 

This  federal-state  partnership  has  been  very  productive.  Research  carried  out  by  Forest  Service  and 
imiversity  scientists  has  expanded  the  market  horizons  for  forest  products,  extended  the  available 
timber  supply  by  greatly  improving  the  utilization  efficiency  of  harvested  timber,  and  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  management  systems  appropriate  for  multiple-use  of  forest  lands  for  timber,  wildlife, 
and  recreation.  These  programs  have  also  made  solid  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  basic  chemical, 
physical,  biological  and  human  forces  which  influence  forest  productivity. 


Rationale  for  federal  funding  of  forestry  research.    Justifying  private  investment  in  forestry  research 
is  problematic.  The  payoffs  can  be  large,  but  individuals  and  industry  are  often  deterred  by  the  size  of 
the  investment  and  the  fact  that  benefits  accrue  widely  to  society  and  are  not  readily  captured. 
Consequently,  most  industry  support  is  focused  on  product  development  where  benefits  are  readily 
captured.  Forestry  research  is  especially  difficult  for  individual  landowners  to  perform  because  research 
problems  are  often  very  large  and  extend  beyond  any  single  ownership.  Also,  forestry  research 
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investments  are  often  long-tenn  with  benefits  accruing  well  into  the  future.    This  argues  for  a  strong 
program  of  federal  forestry  research. 

Federal  funding  is  urgently  needed  now  because  forestry  in  the  U.S.  in  undergoing  a  major  transition. 
Until  recently,  wood  and  wood  fiber  demands  have  mainly  been  met  in  significant  part  from  federal 
lands.  However,  recent  controversy  over  the  spotted  owl  and  challenges  to  USDA  Forest  Service  plans 
have  greatly  reduced  the  level  of  federal  forest  management  and  harvesting.  This  means  the  bulk  of  the 
supply  requirements  has  shifted  to  private  lands.  To  meet  this  major  change,  productivity  on  private 
lands  must  be  greatly  improved.  Further,  doing  so  in  an  efficient  and  environmentally  friendly  manner 
will  require  research  and  extension.  Importing  wood  is  not  a  viable  option  as  we  cannot  afford  the 
associated  trade  imbalance,  loss  of  jobs  or  the  importing  of  serious  plant,  animal  and  human  diseases  and 
pests. 

Benefits  of  forestry  research.    Forestry  research  benefits  the  economy,  society  and  the  environment 
through  increased  productivity  and  jobs  and  enhanced  environmental  quality  and  protection.    Forests 
contribute  substantially  to  our  nation's  economy.  Forestry  related  employment  constitutes  a  large  sector 
of  our  workforce  including  manufacturing,  research,  and  recreation.  Forest  products  companies 
employed  more  than  1.5  million  people  in  1988,  representing  8.5  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
workforce.    In  addition,  approximately  seven  million  nonindustrial  private  forest  land  owners  manage 
more  than  59  percent  of  our  nation's  timberland.  These  private  citizens  depend  on  forestry  research  and 
extension  to  support  and  improve  the  wide  ranging  public  and  private  benefits  from  their  investments. 
Society  as  a  whole  benefits  from  improved  recreation  and  amenity  values,  maintenance  of  biodiversity, 
and  enhanced  water  quality. 

The  sum  of  these  interests  is  that  forestry  research  and  extension  should  be  a  partnership  with  federal, 
state  and  private  participating.  That  is  what  is  evolving.  This  fimding  request  encourages  continued 
federal  participation.  In  particular,  the  federal  share  has  been  an  important  incentive  and  mechanism  for 
focusing  on  the  most  meaningful  mix  of  state,  region,  national  and  international  issues  and  problems. 

The  report  of  the  National  Research  Council  points  out  that  we  do  not  have  the  research  results  or  the 
programs  in  place  needed  to  provide  sound  public  policy.  It  recommends  major  funding  increases,  a 
broadening  and  deepening  of  forestry  research,  and  the  development  of  an  environmental  paradigm  in 
Forest  Service  and  university-based  research  programs  to  fill  diis  gap.  We  concur  with  that  report. 

Many  states  are  now  reassessing  the  long  range  and  cumulative  effects  of  timber  harvesting  on  the 
forests  and  impacts  on  water,  wildlife,  recreation,  aesthetics,  and  economics,  i.e.,  on  the  sustainability 
of  development.   Such  studies  provide  information  tiiat  feeds  job  development  and  a  healthy  economy. 
However,  research  information  is  again  a  key  mput  to  these  assessments  and  planning. 

Despite  our  progress,  the  science  to  which  resource  managemenl  and  national,  state  and  local  policy 
measures  can  be  anchored  is  simply  inadequate.  The  urgent  need  for  research  on  environmental  issues 
related  to  forest  lands  is  apparent  on  federal  and  private  lands  and  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Management  of  land  for  timber,  water,  wildlife  and  recreation  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult 
and  expensive  due  to  lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  best  management  and  harvesting  practices  on  a 
site  specific,  landscape  and  regional  basis.  This  knowledge  gap  truly  hinders  thoughtful  movement  to 
ecosystem  management. 
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There  is  also  convincing  evidence  that  forest  products  will  become  even  more  important  in  the  hinire. 
Global  demand  for  forest  products  is  increasmg.  This  increase  in  demand  coincides  with  diminished 
wood  supplies  in  many  wood-producing  countries  of  the  world  The  United  States  is  well  positioned  in 
terms  of  timber  supply  and  manufacturing  and  iransponation  infrastructure  to  satisfy  a  major  share  of 
this  increase  in  demand  However,  continued  economic  health  of  forest-based  industries  will  require 
that  we  develop  more  efficient  and  environmentally  softer  production  and  processing  systems  if  we  are 
to  compete  in  an  international  market  where  foreign  competition  is  increasing. 

We  also  recognize  the  very  significant  degree  to  which  our  forests  provide  the  setting  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  the  considerable  economic  impact  associated  with  that.  In  many  areas,  tourism  and  the 
forest  products  industry  coexist  very  effectively  and  together  make  for  very  viable  communities. 
Additionally,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  forests,  by  virtue  of  their  strucnire  and  biodiversity,  will 
become  even  more  important  as  wildlife  habitat  and  to  maintain  the  gene  pool  for  a  wide  range  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Needs  and  framework  for  action.  It  is  clear  that  the  problems  we  are  facing  are  complex-we  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  needed  goods,  services  and  values  the  people  require  AND  sustain  our  ecosystems  if 
we  do  not  improve  our  understanding  of  how  those  systems  function,  both  now  and  under  some  desired 
future  condition  Considering  the  number  and  complexity  of  forest  resource  related  issues  and  the 
indisputable  need  to  maintain  strength  in  existing  research  programs,  certain  programs  in  the  Forest 
Service  are  going  to  need  an  extra  measure  of  support  An  example  of  our  concern  is  the  recent  repon 
of  the  USDA  Forestry  Research  Advisory  Committee  (FRAC)  This  repon  highlighted  policy  relevant 
questions  and  recommended  additional  investments  in  the  following  areas  begimiing  in  FY  96: 

■  Improve  existing  inventories  and  assessments  of  forest  resources  and  their  many  functions; 


■  Conduct  research  on  [understanding]  ecosystem  dynamics  and  alternative  forest  management 
systems  on  the  most  productive  lands  to  meet  increasing  demands; 

■  Develop  adaptive  management  strategies  and  prototypes  for  multiple-use  management  of 
forest  lands  to  provide  both  commodities  (wood  and  fiber)  and  other  resource  values  (water 
quality,  wildlife  habitat,  livestock  grazing,  recreation  and  aesthetics);  and 

■  Build  a  forestry  research  and  education  infrastructure  to  foster  interdisciplinary  studies  on 
long-term  sustainable  forest  management,  promote  timely  scientific  synthesis  and 
communication,  and  provide  anticipatory  leadership. 

FY  96  Recommendations:  Among  specifics,  we  especially  urge  your  support  of  at  least  the 
Administration's  request  levels  for  the  following  budget  categories:  (I)  Research  Foundation  Program. 
(2)  Forest  Resources  and  Management  Research  and  (3)  Ecosystems  Research.  However,  we  want  to 
further  stress  several  items  within  these  categories. 

Within  the  Research  Foundation  Program,  we  see  increasing  differentiation  in  forestry  activities 
depending  upon  ownership.   Examples  are  diverse  practices  on  public  lands  where  there  are  a  wide 
range  of  interests,  management  of  nonindustrial  private  ownerships  where  operations  are  small  in  scale 
but  cumulative  economic  and  ecological  impacts  are  large,  and  forest  management  for  private  industry 
where  intensive  forestry  practices  are  especially  unportant.   Consequently,  research  programs  must 
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increasingly  recognize  all  those  interests.  This  means  forestry  research  must  encompass  agroforestry 
and  short  rotation  crops  to  meet  energy  and  fiber  needs. 

Within  Forest  Resources  and  Management  Research,  we  see  the  FIA  as  the  primary  means  of  forest 
inventory  and  ecosystem  monitoring  and  urge  shortening  the  cycle.   A  national  average  cycle  of  5-10 
years  is  an  appropriate  and  important  target.  We  further  need  research  to  improve  and  speed 
methodologies.   Research  is  especially  important  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  new 
inventory  and  monitoring  technologies.    Complementing  the  FIA,  we  also  urge  suppon  of  Forest 
Health  Monitoring. 

Under  Ecosystems  Research,  we  see  the  continuing  suppon  of  long-term  ecosystem  studies  as  crucial. 
Additionally,  we  urge  that  ecosystem  research  take  into  accoimt  issues  that  cross  ownerships  and 
encompass  private  and  other  public  lands.  In  particular,  such  research  needs  to  consider  long  term 
productivity  and  how  it  may  be  affected  by  forest  management  as  praaiced  beyond  the  National  Forest 
boundaries. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  increase  the  use  of  cost-effeaive  cooperative  research 
agreements  with  universities    In  panicular.  we  note  with  concern  recent  recision  action  and  the 
agency's  plan  to  cover  the  recision  by  reducing  the  cooperative  funding  to  Universities.  Those  monies 
are  some  of  the  most  effective  dollars  the  agency  has,  i.e.,  they  leverage  interdisciplinary  talent  and 
considerable  non  federal  funding.   Consequently  we  feel  strongly  that  reduaions  should  come  from 
other  areas  of  the  agency  budget.   If  these  monies  continue  to  be  subjected  to  cuts,  we  suggest  they  be 
explicitly  identified  by  a  line  in  the  agency  budget.  Lacking  that,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  direct 
those  funds  to  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Program,  and  the  National  Research 
Initiative  competitive  grants  program.   Such  a  move  might  clarify  research  responsibilities  and 
direction. 

STaYe  AM)  iTUVATE  FORESTRY 

This  program  area  is  the  technology  transfer  and  technical  assistance  arm  of  the  Forest  Service  and  as 
such  it  supports  and  complements  the  research  enterprise.   NAPFSC  is  pleased  to  note  the  progress 
made  in  State  and  Private  Forestr>'    The  agency's  tie  with  forestry  agencies  in  states  is  applauded.  In 
particular,  we  endorse  the  Administration's  proposed  increase  in  the  Forest  Stewardship  Program. 
This  program  suppons  the  concept  of  environmentally  acceptable  commodity  production  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  land  stewardship  values  and  underwrites  the  efforts  of  state  foresters  who,  in  parmership 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  extension,  bring  these  concepts  to  private  landowners.  It  also  supports 
educational  services  to  loggers  and  other  groups  which,  in  some  states,  are  carried  out  by  state  foresters 
in  collaboration  with  forestry  extension  personnel  at  land  grant  universities.   Full  achievement  of 
stewardship  goals  will  also  require  your  suppon  of  the  Administration's  request  for  the  Stewardship 
Incentives  Program. 

We  further  urge  your  suppon  for  the  Administration's  request  for  Forest  Health  Management  to  expand 
the  monitoring  effon  to  18  states.  As  a  matter  of  concern  to  forest  health  and  many  other  interests,  we 
also  urge  suppon  of  the  Administration's  request  to  restore  funding  for  the  Cooperative  Fire  Protection 
Program  to  the  $17.3  million  level.   Funding  this  program  makes  practical  sense. 

We  also  urge  your  consideration  and  support  of  an  increase  in  funding  for  urban  and  community 
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forestry  to  achieve  the  authorization  level  of  $30  milMon.  Trees  are  important  to  energy  conservation, 
water  quality,  wildlife  habitat,  aesthetics  and  the  quality  of  life  for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who  live 
and  work  in  urban  areas.   A  funding  increase  will  enhance  all  of  these  aspects  of  urban  forest 
ecosystems  and  thus  the  environmental  quality  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  most  of  us  live  and  work. 

We  also  hope  that  related  programs  considered  under  the  Agriculture  subcommittee  will  be  linked  to 
requests  here.   Specifically,  strong  support  to  the  Agriculture  Conservation,  Conservation  Reserve  and 
Forestry  Incentives  programs,  and  Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  are  all  fundamental  lo  ecosystem 
health  and  productivity.   NAPFSC  members  look  forward  to  serving  as  contributors  to  the  research  and 
extension  needs  of  these  programs. 

INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY 

We  suppon  the  Forest  Service  in  their  efforts  to  become  more  involved  in  the  global  dimensions  of 
forestr>'.  Efforts  in  research,  policy  analysis,  and  technical  cooperation  are  all  needed.  In  doing  so  we 
urge  the  Forest  Service  to  mvolve  and  take  advantage  of  the  considerable  experience  and  knowledge  in 
international  forestry  thai  exists  within  universities.  Universities  have  a  long  history  of  involvement  in 
international  programs  and  increased  formal  and  informal  cooperation  would  do  much  to  help  educate 
the  scientists,  teachers  and  practitioners  of  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  important  Foiest  Service  programs. 
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statement  On  FY  1996  Forest  Service  Budget 

Robert  E.  Wolf 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members: 

This  paper  deals  primarily  with  the  Timber  program,  where  the  agency  is 
moving  backwards,  and  Research,  an  area  where  more  progress  is  needed. 

The  Timber  Prograim 

The  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting  System  ( TSPIRS ) . 

1994  was  a  record  year  in  reverse.  When  all  costs  are  counted  in  TSPIRS 
98  of  the  121  Forests  lost  money,  not  the  36  the  Forest  Service  erroneously 
cites.  For  the  prior  7  years  an  average  of  84  Forests  lost  money.  The  Service 
misleads  about  their  worst  year  since  TSPIRS  began.  It  pretends  that  the 
number  of  Forests  losing  money  dropped,  when  it  reached  a  new  high. 

This  1994  Forest  Service  accrual  account  also  claims  a  profit  of  $213.8 
million.  Beyond  important  omitted  costs,  and  those  that  were  shrunk,  this 
count  omits  $280.2  million  in  county  payments.  When  these  are  counted  there 
is  a  -$66.3  million  net  loss,  -$13.82  per  MBF  cut.  This  is  the  first  year 
when  TSPIRS  shows  a  loss.  The  Service  uses  meandering  reasoning  to  claim  that 
only  36  Forests  lost  money. 

A.  It  arbitrarily  divides  Forests  (not  sales)  into  3  categories: 

[1}  Timber  Commodity  Component,  [2]  Stewardship  Component  and  [3]  Personal 
Use  Component,  then  assigns  volumes  to  each  category  on  a  subjective 
basis . 

B.  Next  it  counts  as  losing  money  only  the  Timber  Component  Forests  that  cut 
over  1  mil.,  board  feet.  This  strips  the  Timber  category  alone  losers 
from  52  Forests  to  36  Forests.  It  permits  ignoring  the  3  Component  reality 
that  98  Forests  operated  in  the  red,  even  under  TSPIRS. 

C.  Their  Forest  count  omits  $  64,912,000  in  Regional  Office  costs, 

$  25,575,000  in  Washington  Office  costs,  and 
$280,171,000  in  25  X  county  payments. 


a  total  of:  $370,658,000  an  average  of  $77.26/MBF  cut 

Stewardship  Versus  Timber  Commodity  Sales. 

This  new,  illogical  breakdown  is  totally  artificial.  The  laws  require 
the  same  level  of  environmental  management  for  all  sales.  On  the  Idaho 
Panhandle  it  is  claimed  that  Stewardship  sales  brought  in  $332.50/MBF,  had  a 
$140/MBF  profit,  while  Timber  Commodity  sales  brought  only  $221/MBF  and  had 
a  profit  of  only  $63.84/MBF.  One  would  expect  Commodity  sales  to  bring  in 
more  than  sales  burdened  by  alleged  special  Stewardship  costs. 
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Different  Numbers,  and  Claimed  Profits  Lacking  Credibility. 

The  Idaho  Panhandle  Forest  TSPIRS  1994  timber  receipts  are  $24,814,000. 
This  is  -$6,396,072  less  than  the  ASR-13  fiscal  timber  receipts.  The  reason 
for  the  TSPIRS  20X  discrepancy  with  the  ASR  isn't  clear. 


ASR  13-1  Timber  Receipts 

1.  K.V.  Fund 

2.  Salvage  Fund 

3.  Nat.  For.  Fund 


Allocation: 

$  11,891,128  =  $101.81/MBF 

$   6,156,782  =  $  52.71/MBF 

$   9,095,995  =  $  77. 


Cash  Received  $  27,143,905 

+  Purch.  Road  Cred.  (NONCASH)   $   4,066,167 


$232.40/MBF 
$  34.81/MBF 


Total  ASR  13-1  Timber  Receipts    $  31,210,072  =   $267.22/MBF 

25%  Cost  (25X  of  1-4)  $   7,802,518  =   $  66.81/MBF 

3,b.  Nat.  For.  Fund  Less  25X  Cost  $   1,293,477  =   $  11.07/MBF 

Further,  with  a  mere  $11.07/MBF  National  Forest  Fund  residual  after 
earmarking,  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  this  Forest  operated  at  a  net 
profit.  The  TSPIRS  expenses  are  $157.00/MBF,  and  the  Forest  claims  a  profit 
of  $55.43/MBF  cut.  Using  national  average  $126.00/MBF  timber  costs  from  the 
budget,  this  Forest  more  likely  had  a  -$115/MBF  "Receipts-Outlay"  deficit. 

Personal  Use. 

Page  5  reports  490,000  families  purchased  Christmas  trees,  etc.,  at  a 
loss  of  $48.9  million.  Looking  at  the  account,  each  transaction  averaged 
$11.50  in  receipts  but  the  Service  cost  was  $111.  How  could  it  cost  10  times 
receipts  to  sell  Christmas  trees,  firewood,  etc? 

Receipts  Versus  Outlays, 

The  real  financial  world  is  Receipts  versus  Outlays.  This  shows  112  of 
the  121  Forests  and  a  total  loss  of  -$496  million.  The  ASR  receipts  left  for 
each  Forest  after  earmarking  receipts  for  Road  Credits,  K.V.,  Salvage  and  25X 
cost  gives  the  receipt  balance  available  to  offset  appropriations.  Because 
Forest  outlay  costs  were  not  available  to  me,  I  used  a  national  average 
prorated  to  the  volume  cut.  These  are  likely  plus  or  minus  15%  of  the  actual 
costs.  Because  the  Forests  earmark  so  much  of  their  receipts,  the  chance  for 
erroneously  listing  a  Forest  in  the  loss  category  in  this  Receipt-Outlay  test 
is  virtually  nonexistent.  In  FY  1994  instead  of  only  36  of  the  121  Forests 
losing  money,  the  reality  is  112  had  Outlays  greater  than  Receipts. 


A  12  year  Receipt-Outlay  analysis  shows  that  the  combined  regular  and 
salvage  timber  programs  on  at  least  100  Forests  lost  money.  Overall  the 
losses  total  $4.2  billion  for  the  12  years.  Attached  is  a  12  year  summary. 
While  it  doesn't  include  the  Forest-by-Forest  data,  this  is  so  similar  to 
1994  data,  that  one  can  have  confidence  that  the  12  year  losses  are  typical 
of  1994. 
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Salvage  and  Timber  Sales  Generally. 

It  is  claimed  that  an  extensive  salvage  logging  program  will  recoup  fire 
expenditures,  promote  forest  health,  or  both.  As  presently  formulated  it 
won't  do  the  former  and  will  add  to  the  cost  of  attaining  the  latter.  I  t 
will: 

1.  Produce  a  massive  deficit  forestry  operation,  with  outlays  outstripping 
receipts  by  as  much  as  $400  million. 

2.  Require  additional  expenditures  to  repair  damage  logging  will  do  in 
actions  that  cut  timber. 

To  get  solid  evidence  on  the  likely  subsidy  one  need  only  select  the 
Forests  with  the  greatest  acres  burned  in  lands  rated  "Suitable  For  Timber 
Production",  then  compare  the  TSPIRS  "accrual"  account  with  the  actual 
"Receipt-Outlay"  outcome.  The  Wenatchee  is  an  example. 

Its  1994  TSPIRS  loss  was  -$4,967,000,  -$152.82/MBF  cut.  Its  "Receipt- 
Outlay"  loss  was  -$5,835,000  or  -$179.53/MBF  cut.  The  average  cost  of  fire 
suppression  exceeded  $500  per  acre  burned.  Given  these  sort  of  sale  losses, 
instead  of  recouping  fire  costs  on  the  acres  planned  for  Salvage,  the  reverse 
will  happen.  Losses  will  increase. 

Reforming  the  Timber  Program. 

Draconian  steps  are  not  needed,  but  there  are  hard  choices.  The  timber 
program  subsidies  are  well  imbedded.  The  agency  should  be  told  to  adopt  a 
program  for  their  planned  control  and  reduction.  This  won't  be  easy.  There  is 
ample  evidence,  even  using  TSPIRS,  that  the  Service  hasn't  taken  one  step  to 
reduce  subsidized  sales.  Gradual  reductions  in  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
situations  would  be  a  responsible  course. 

The  F.S.  lacks  solid  facts  that  permit  it  to  compare  the  cost  of 
"health"  actions  done  without  and  with  a  timber  sale.  They  can't  show  when  a 
timber  sale  is  the  least  cost  and  the  most  effective  action  to  achieve  the 
outcome  they  seek.  It  is  vital  that  they  begin  assembling  them. 

Junk  TSPIRS.  It  has  no  utility  for  budgeting  or  programming.  Direct  the 
Service  to  develop  representative  sample  task  costs.  These  would  be  used  as 
guides  to  the  most  effective  action,  not  as  "absolutes". 

Require  that  timber  sales  set  forth  the  estimated  total  cost  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Advertised  price,  does  or  does  not  cover  the  estimated 
outlays.  The  seller  and  the  buyer  should  know  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  when 
there  is  one  at  the  Advertised  price. 

Minimum  prices.  The  Forest  Service  continues  its  antiquated  concepts 
using  a  new  system  erroneously  labeled  "Transaction  Evidence  Appraisals". 
Typical  competitive  bid  price  rises  well  above  the  Advertised  Price,  even 
though  they  seldom  cover  outlays.  One  approach  uses  artificial  minimums. 
These  are  outdated.  Another  uses  barebones  regeneration  costs  plus  $0.50/MBF. 
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To  recover  only  the  regeneration  cost  requires  a  price  133  X  of  it  since  25X 
of  the  receipts  go  to  the  counties.  The  Salvage  section  of  NFMA  specifies 
recovery  of  sale  and  road  costs.  The  Service  has  ignored  this.  To  recoup 
these  salvage  costs  requires  a  price  133X  above  them. 

The  Service  knows  salvage  "...  generally  sells  for  a  substantially  lower 
price  than  green  timber  and  pr« vides  a  source  of  inexpensive  timber...".  This 
is  their  own  statement.  Much  salvage  is  actually  as  valuable  as  the  green 
timber.  Knocking  down  the  price  is  often  unnecessary. 

Instructions  on  TEA  appraisals  in  a  Nov.  1992  "Transaction  Evidence 
Appraisal  of  Timber  Sales"  summary  direct  that  advertised  rates  be  rolled 
back  by  not  more  than  70%  of  average  bid  prices  in  the  previous  calendar 
quarter.  A  flawed  reason  is  advanced:  "The  predicted  price  is  rolled  back  to 
allow  competitive  bidding  to  take  place  for  establishing  fair  market  value 
for  the  timber  to  be  offered."  The  Service  says  continues  with  an  even  more 
illogical  statement:  "The  prime  purpose  of  the  criteria  is  to  assure  fair 
market  value  is  received  for  the  timber,  particularly  in  noncompetitive 
areas."  This  is  nonsense.  In  noncompetitive  areas  this  awards  timber  to  firms 
at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  by  firms  in  areas  with  spirited  competition. 

The  Service  policy  should  move  toward  cost  recovery.  There  are  reasons 
why  the  current  situation  exists.  The  Service  should  become  a  responsible, 
environmentally  aware  business  when  selling  commercial  material. 

There  could  be  some  salvage  done  beneficially,  some  even  at  a  modest 
loss.  Here  again  the  need  is  to  know  costs,  assess  potential  losses,  and  most 
important,  know  whether  the  timber  sale  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
proceed.  If  it  is,  and  the  subsidy  is  defined,  it  may  be  justified.  The  case 
for  "Tree  Stamps"  is  the  same  as  the  case  for  Food  Stamps.  Both  deserve  to  be 
rationally  controlled. 

The  Timber  Budget  Format. 

The  current  request  appears  reasonable  in  the  light  of  uncertainties  in 
the  year  ahead.  The  presentation  has  problems.  Prior  budgets  contained  a 
breakout  called  "Timber  Funding".  It  has  changed  over  the  years.  At  one  time 
it  included  reforestation  appropriations  and  K.V.  Its  "Support"  display  had 
several  accounts,  such  as  Land  Line  Location  and  Road  Maintenance  approp- 
riations that  served  the  timber  program.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  showed 
the  proportion  of  Gen.  Admin.,  after  that  was  made  a  separate  line  item,  nor 
has  it  ever  shown  Insect  and  Disease  Detection  and  Control. 

It  would  be  useful  to  require  that  the  proportion  of  various  accounts 
that  are  used  for  the  benefit  timber  be  shown  and  tracked  to  each  Forest. 

TSPIRS  uses  some  of  these  elements  in  its  presentation,  but  omits 
others.  There  is  no  consistency,  which  adds  to  the  debate  over  the  timber 
program.  For  example,  Land  Line  Location  was  in  the  Budget  "Funding"  but  it's 
not  in  TSPIRS.  Many  timber  sales  require  lines  be  established  to  be  made.  The 
Service  bears  the  entire  cost,  rather  than  sharing  it  with  the  adjacent 
owner.  Road  Maintenance  is  in  TSPIRS,  but  was  dropped  from  "Funding",  even 
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though  there  are  major  road  costs  directly  related  to  the  timber  program. 
Currently  the  Service  is  reviewing  its  road  system  in  a  cost-saving  effort. 
The  analyses  on  one  Forest  make  the  point  that  even  with  a  reduced  system, 
current  funding  levels  are  inadequate.  Most  of  the  roads  to  be  removed  were 
built  with  Road  Credits  and  used  solely  for  timber  sales. 

Roads  are  a  major  investment.  It  is  bad  and  costly  to  create  roadSi 
especially  with  their  environmental  impacts,  and  fail  to  provide  for  either 
the  maintenance  or  effective  closure. 

The  Salvage  program  costs  and  receipts  have  not  been  fully  displayed. 
The  statutory  minimums  should  be  recovered.  I  would  venture  that  not  one  cent 
of  the  Salvage  Fund  has  ever  found  its  way  to  the  Treasury  as  a  "profit",  or 
a  contributor  to  deficit  reduction,  claims  of  its  profit  notwithstanding. 

My  recommendation  is  that  a  realistic  budget  format  be  adopted  that 
shows  the  full  outlays  and  receipts  for  money  generating  programs. 

Other  Budget  Items 

The  low  grazing  fee  argues  against  the  proposed  fund  increase.  No 
progress  has  been  made  in  setting  fees  better  related  to  costs.  At  the  low 
fee  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  requiring  permittees  to  manage  their 
permit  use  to  mitigate  damage,  rather  than  increasing  their  subsidy. 

Violations  of  law  have  increased.  Prevention  through  more  effective  law 
enforcement  is  a  regrettable  growing  necessity.  In  1994  this  program  used  888 
FTE's.  In  1995  it  rose  to  1,034  FTE's.  The  1996  program  should  be  sustained 
at  1,000  FTE's  unless  you  have  evidence  that  a  lesser  number  is  appropriate. 

Fire  suppression  costs  have  become  formidable.  Current  Western  moisture 
conditions  suggest  that  the  drought  era  is  ending.  The  Presuppression  cut  of 
73  FTE's  may  be  appropriate.  A  vital  need  is  a  careful  reevaluation  of  fire 
fighting  practices  and  costs.  When  a  wildfire  rages  that  seems  to  or  does 
threaten  private  developments,  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  that  these  be 
protected.  There  is  a  need  to  rank  the  public  forest  and  range  so  that 
expenditures  to  control  fire  are  more  commensurate  with  their  value.  There 
are  disturbing  anecdotal  stories  of  high  specific  costs.  It  is  easy  after  the 
fire  is  out  to  recite  the  "Shoulda  been  done's".  There  are,  nevertheless, 
ways  to  contain  costs  that  need  to  be  explored. 

Research 

The  current  layout  is  an  improvement.  However  I  would  use  only  two 
parts;  [1)  The  Foundation  portion,  and  [2]  Resources  &  Management.  The 
"Ecosystems"  component  should  logically  fall  under  both  [1]  and  [2]. 

The  modest  increase  over  1995  does  not  keep  pace  with  inflation.  The 
flat  number  of  FTE's,  means  standing  still. 
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The  total  Research  program  funds  2,922  FTE's.  General  Administration  has 
4,363  FTE's.  The  National  Forest  System  plus  Construction  has  24,400  FTE's. 
Without  denigrating  the  importance  of  any  program,  funding  Research  at  less 
than  lOX  of  these  programs  limits  the  rate  at  which  problems  can  be  carefully 
addressed.  In  my  view  we  would  have  less  litigation  and  contention  if  we  made 
expanded  Research  as  a  key  problem  solving  tool. 

In  the  fall  I  attended  a  very  constructive  meeting  co-chaired  by  the 
Directors  of  the  California  and  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Stations. 
The  3  interesting  approaches  they  set  forth  represents  the  constructive 
efforts  they  are  developing  to  improve  resource  management  and  reduce  the 
controversies.  These  are: 

1.  Applying  a  collaborative,  coordinated  system  to  set  out  their  research 
priorities. 

2.  Pursue  a  hands-on  program  of  cooperation  with  Forest  managers  in  BLM  and 
the  Service  in  addressing  problems  on  the  ground.  There  are  times  when 
research  has  the  answers,  but  the  manager  doesn't  know  it.  There  are  other 
situations  where  the  problem  has  never  been  carefully  examined  by  managers 
and  researchers  so  that  an  effective  approach  to  problem  solving  can  be 
developed. 

3.  Fashion  short-term  and  long-term  approaches  to  more  effective  monitoring 
of  the  effects  of  various  practices,  especially  those  where  there  is  a 
paucity  of  information  and  a  surplus  of  controversy. 

These  are  constructive  ways  of  trying  to  bridge  the  long-standing  and 
real  conflict  between  managers  who  need  and  want  quick  answers  to  their 
problems  and  researchers  who  don't  want  to  "shoot  from  the  hip".  This  will 
also  rebuild  public  confidence.  This  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  encouraged. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  the  Forest  Service  to  advise  on  how  they 
would  use  not  to  exceed  20  additional  FTE's,  and  their  cost,  so  that  you  can 
evaluate  whether  a  small  research  increase  would  pay  large  dividends.  As  you 
know  the  pay-off  from  research  is  hard  to  document,  partly  because  of  the 
time  frame  required  to  find  answers  and  apply  them.  This  effort  by  these  two 
Stations  is  a  concrete  example  of  how  they  are  seeking  real  answers  and 
expedited  assistance. 

In  many  of  these  endeavors  applied  research,  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
open  public  discussions  could  prove  useful  in  gaining  public  understanding  of 
what  works  and  why,  as  well  as  actions  to  avoid. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  prove  useful  as  you  grapple  with  the  difficult 
funding  decisions  you  must  treat. 

Robert  E.  Wolf  3245  Lloyd  Bowen  Road,  St.  Leonard  Md.  20685,  410-586-1767 
approp96.doc         April  4,  1995 
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Written  Statement  6f 

Bo  Edwards 

President,  International  Veneer  Company,  Incorporated 

1551  Montgomery  Street 

South  Hill,  Virginia  23970 

Before  The 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Interior  Subcommittee  Of  The  Appropriations  C(»iMnTEE 

Aprh.  4, 1995. 


I  am  Bo  Edwards,  President  of  International  Veneer  Company,  Inc.  (TVC).  FVC  is  a  sliced  veneer  manufacturer 
located  in  South  Hill,  Virginia.  This  company  employs  over  200  people  with  an  annual  payroll  exceeding  $4 
million.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  in  strong  support  for  expanded  funding  for 
Forest  Service  Timber  Sale  and  Research  Programs. 

My  company  is  a  member  of  the  Hardwood  Plywood  &  Veneer  Association  (HPVA).  An  international  trade 
association,  HPVA  represents  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer,  manufacturers  of 
prefmished  wall  panels,  and  suppliers  to  these  industries.  They  have  a  long-term  commitment  of  working  with  the 
Forest  Service  to  enhance  efficiency  and  continue  to  provide  the  high-quality  hardwood  resource  that  consumer's 
demand  in  today's  global  economy. 

The  written  testimony  I  am  submitting  relates  to  Forest  Service  Research  and  National  Forest  System  Managemeni. 
International  Veneer  Company  relies  on  a  strong  Forest  Service  Timber  Sale  Program  within  Region  9  and  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  (ANF)  to  supply  the  high-quality  hardwood  species,  especially  cherry,  that  is  currently  in 
high  demand  world  wide.  This  issue  concerns  the  surrounding  Pennsylvania  counties,  but  it  also  affects 
International  Veneer  Company  in  South  Hill,  Virginia,  over  525  miles  from  the  Allegheny  National  Foresu 

IL        National  Forest  Timber  Sale  Program 

The  National  Forests  were  created  to  "furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  use  and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States"  (Organic  Administration  Act  of  1897).  While  demands  for  forest  products  have  increased,  the 
timber  sale  targets  set  by  Congress  and  the  Forest  Service  have  fallen  60%  over  the  last  five  years. 

The  decrease  in  the  timber  sale  program  is  the  result  of  many  issues:  the  number  of  technically  qualified  forest 
management  and  road  engineering  full  time  employees  has  fallen  dramatically  over  the  past  few  years;  reduced 
congressional  ftmding  has  crippled  the  timber  sale  programs  on  many  forests;  and  increased  frivolous  Utigation  and 
appeals  has  slowed  down  or  halted  the  remaining  efficient  programs. 

Congress  should  realize  the  critical  role  the  Forest  Service  plays  in  meeting  the  demands  of  our  nation.    The 
decreasing  federal  timber  sale  program  has  impacted  local  communities,  small  business  manufacturers  and  their 
employees,  increased  costs  to  homebuyers,  and  has  adversely  affected  the  forest  health  conditions  of  the  public 
lands. 

Nationwide,  National  Forest  timber  harvests  generated  76,000  jobs,  $2.7  billion  in  employment  income,  and  $403.5 
million  in  federal  income  tax  receipts.  Conununities  received  $280.2  million  in  25%  Fimd  Payments.  These  are 
significant  numbers.  However,  the  federal  government  is  forgoing  potential  revenue,  and  contributing  to  declining 
forest  health,  by  not  actively  managing  the  public  lands  it  owns  and  controls. 
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National  Forest  Recommendations 

A  National  Timber  Sale  Program  at  6.47  billion  board  feet,  inclusive  of  the  Taylor/Dicks  Salvage  Amendment, 
represents  only  78%  of  the  current  national  forest  allowable  sale  quantity.    Compare  the  Clinton  administration 
request  of  3.6  billion  board  feet  to  the  allowable  sale  quantity  and  you  get  a  negligible  program  at  43%  of  potential. 
Avoiding  the  forest  health  problems  in  the  public  forests,  will  not  make  them  go  away.  Instead,  active  forest 
management  will  promote  the  health  of  our  nations  forests  while  also  capturing  increased  federal  revenues  from 
timber  sales  at  a  time  when  these  revenues  are  increasingly  important  for  budget  considerations. 

The  reduction  in  technically  qualified  persoimel  presents  an  opportunity  to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  contract  out 
responsibilities  for  marlcing  timber  for  sale  and  similar  activities.  Promote  the  use  of  other  Forest  Service 
employees,  even  those  who  are  retired,  to  help  meet  assigned  timber  sale  program  levels. 

We  should  hold  the  Forest  Service  accountable  for  reaching  timber  sale  program  goals.  There  is  currently  a  sizeable 
discrepancy  between  volimie  offered  for  sale  and  that  actually  purchased  by  contractors.  Moving  the  measurement 
of  accountability  from  just  offering  timber  sales  to  successful  delivery  of  those  sales,  will  promote  increased 
efficiency  within  the  Forest  Service.  It  does  the  Forest  Service,  consumers,  local  counties,  and  the  federal 
government  a  disservice  when  prepared  timber  sales  are  not  successfully  transferred  to  a  purchaser. 

A.  IJSFS  Region  9  -  Eastern  Region 

Region  9  of  the  Forest  Service  includes  20  Midwest  and  northeastern  states  and  twenty  national  forests.  These 
national  fores's  contain  some  of  the  world's  highest  quality  hardwoods.  For  example,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  contains  1/3  of  the  world's  supply  of  black  cherry,  and  it  is  not  unheard  of  for  cherry  to  sell 
for  over  $2,000  per  thousand  board  feet  standing  in  the  woods.  The  demand  for  cherry  is  presently  high,  but  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  the  demand  will  always  be  this  strong.  The  Forest  Service  should  take  the  opportunity  now  to 
acquire  much  needed  federal  revenue  from  the  sale  of  cherry  before  the  world  markets  turn  and  the  revenue/cost 
ratio  for  this  species  changes  dramatically. 

The  Forest  Service  in  this  eastern  region  contains  the  highest  quality  hardwood  veneer  logs  in  the  nation  and  has 
consistently  met  99%  of  its  congressional  target  from  1987  to  the  present.  However,  the  99%  attaiimient  of  this 
congressional  target  still  represents  a  completion  of  only  73%  of  the  Allowable  Sale  Quantity.  Conflicting 
envirormiental  laws,  frivolous  lawsuits,  and  forest  insect  and  disease  outbreaks  have  hampered  this  region  from 
meeting  its  potential.  Even  with  all  of  these  high  cost  obstacles,  Region  9  has  the  lowest  administrative  cost  per 
thousand  board  feet  to  prepare  sales  of  any  region  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Region  9  National  Forest  timber  harvests  generated  7,813  jobs,  $401.7  million  in  employment  income,  and  $60.3 
million  in  federal  income  tax  receipts.  Communities  received  $14  million  in  25%  Fund  Payments  or  equivalent  to 
$1.17  per  acre  of  federal  ownership.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  Timber  Commodity  Program  Component  returned  net 
revenues  of  $15.9  million  dollars  with  timber  harvest  at  512.2  million  board  feet 

Region  9  Recommendation 

I  would  like  to  recommend  a  timber  sale  program  equivalent  to  750  million  board  feet  in  Region  9  because  it  would 
begin  to  address  the  mounting  forest  health  problems  that  are  increasing  on  all  of  its  National  Forests.  The  allowable 
sale  quantity  within  this  Region  equals  873  million  board  feet,  therefore,  a  750  million  board  foot  program  is  still 
only  86%  of  potential. 
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B.  Alteffhenv  National  Forest 

International  Veneer  Company  utilizes  high-quality  logs  that  come  ftom  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  over  525  miles  away.  We  are  not  alone.  Con^wnies  throughout  the  U.S.  depend  on  this  high-quality, 
high-value  resource. 

Local  Importance 

The  federal  timber  program  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  has  a  significant  local  impact  as  well  as  regional.  The 
four  counties  with  acreage  in  the  ANF  received  a  total  of  $5.3  million  or  $10.33  per  acre  in  25%  Fund  Payments. 
This  contrasts  to  an  average  of  $1. 17  per  acre  for  ail  of  Region  9.  A  declimng  timber  sale  program  on  the  ANF 
needlessly  reduces  the  tax  revenue  these  rural  counties  receive,  forcing  tough  decisions  on  cutting  programs  or 
raising  taxes. 

Missed  Opportunities 

In  1994  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  sold  55  million  board  feet  of  timber  from  the  ANF  versus  their  forest  plan  allowable 
sale  quantity  of  95  mUlion  board  feet.  The  Allegheny  National  Forest  met  58%  of  its  Allowable  Sale  Quantity  in  a 
time  when  cherry  sawtimber  is  selling  at  over  $2,000  per  thousand  board  feet  standing  in  the  woods. 

The  federal  revenue  generated  from  timber  management  activities  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  impressive. 
Even  the  suppressed  timber  sale  program  of  55  million  board  feet  returned  $12.3  million  or  $224  per  thousand  board 
feet  sold  net  revenue  to  the  federal  treasury.  Increasing  the  sale  level  to  75  million  board  feet,  for  example,  would 
return  approximately  $4.5  miUion  additional  revenue  to  the  federal  treasury,  after  providing  a  $1.9  milUon  increased 
payment  to  local  Pennsylvania  counties. 

Allegheny  National  Forest  Recommendation 

Increase  the  harvest  level  on  the  ANF  to  75  million  board  feet.  This  timber  sale  level  is  still  only  79%  of  allowable 
sale  quantity,  and  well  below  the  biological  capacity  of  the  land.  A  strraig  timber  sale  program  on  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  will  provide  jobs  and  revenue  for  rural  Pennsylvania  communities,  increasingly  demanded  forest 
products,  and  substantial  revenue  to  the  federal  treasury. 

UL        Fnrwit  Health  /  Salvage  Needs 

A  growing  awareness  and  concern  for  the  forest  health  situation  in  the  United  States  on  public  forests  exists  within 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  The  intense  fires  in  the  West  spotli^ted  the  risks  of  lack  of  management.  The 
fires  alone  cost  the  Forest  Service  over  $1  billion  in  contaiimient  and  suppression  costs  alone.  When  you  include 
the  loss  in  human  life,  severe  environmental  damage  from  the  intense  bums,  and  the  tremendous  lost  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  government  due  to  the  burned  timber,  it  is  a  severe  travesty  that  we  have  ignored  our  public  lands  for  this  long. 

The  forest  health  problems  are  not  limited  to  the  WesL  The  Appalachians  face  growing  challenges  with  the  gypsy 
moth,  the  elm  span  worm,  aggressive  herbaceous  con^ietition,  and  an  excessive  deer  population  which  threatens  all 
new  forest  regeneration  attempts.  The  Allegheny  National  Forest  alone,  with  adequate  fimding,  could  salvage  over 
35  million  board  feet  in  the  next  two  years,  much  in  excess  of  the  4  million  board  feel  sold  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
These  health  problems  can  only  be  dealt  with  through  active  management.  Passive  actions,  as  have  been  fiilly 
documented  throughout  the  West,  postpone  and  worsen  the  forest  health  problems. 

One  Solution 

The  Taylor/Dicks  emergency  limber  salvage  amendment  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  one  example  of 
how  increased  understanding  of  our  forest  health  situation  can  lead  to  possible  solutions.  The  Amendment  would 
address  only  a  portion  of  the  6  billion  board  feet  of  timber  mortality  that  occurs  throughout  the  National  Forests 
every  year  and  the  3.5  billion  board  feet  of  salvage  timber  created  by  the  1994  wildfires.  However,  the  amendment, 
should  it  be  enacted,  would  significantly  increase  the  opportunity  to  proactively  manage  our  national  forests.  The 
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Clinton  administration  seems  to  have  decided  to  avoid  the  declining  forest  health  problem  by  proposing  only  1.5 
billion  board  feet  of  salvage  in  recent  years  -  one  quarter  of  the  mortality. 

rv.        Research 

Inventory 

Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  provides  the  necessary  data  that  decision  makers  use  when  determining  management 
options.  Accurate,  consistent  data,  developed  in  a  timely  manner  is  expensive.  However,  without  sufficient  data, 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  made  without  complete  information  providing  many  the  opportunity  to  second-guess 
Forest  Service  management  decisions. 

Research  We  All  Can  Use 

The  Forest  Service  plays  a  critical  role  in  hardwood  research  and  technical  transfer  of  information  with  the  public. 
Large  corporations  may  have  the  resources  to  conduct  their  own  research,  and  implement  the  improved  management 
techniques,  but  small  businesses  and  private  landowners  do  not  have  these  same  resources. 

Northern  hardwood  management  can  not  be  done  haphazardly.  Intense  herbaceous  competition  and  excessive 
browsing  by  deer  present  difficult  challenges  to  successful  hardwood  regeneration.  Research  provided  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  private  landowners  is  an  invaluable  tool  for  proper  management  of  the  forests.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
reduced  Washington  Office  overhead,  administration  and  oversight  support  activities  would  better  allocate  federal 
dollars  to  the  local  level  and  enhance  on-the-ground  research  activities. 

V.  .Summary 

The  desperate  forest  health  situation  throughout  the  nation's  public  forests  demands  attention.  A  national  timber 
sale  program  of  at  least  5.5  billion  board  feet  with  750  million  at  minimum  for  Region  9  will  help  begin  to  address 
the  forest  health  situation,  the  increased  demands  for  forest  products,  and  the  increased  federal  revenue  levels 
necessary  for  budget  considerations. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  a  unique  natural  resource.  A  timber  sale  program  at  75  million  board  feet  would 
still  be  much  less  than  the  forests  potential  but  would  begin  to  address  forest  health.  This  under-utilized  forest  has 
great  potential  to  provide  federal  revenue,  promote  rural  development,  and  provide  high  quality  products  demanded 
by  consumers. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  or  provide 
additional  information  concerning  this  testimony. 
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GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

p.  O.  Box  9  .  Odanah.  WI  54861  .  715/682-6619  •  FAX  715/682-9294 

•  MEMBER  TRIBES  • 

MICHIGAN  WISCONSIN  MINNESOTA 

Bay  Milk  Community  Bad  River  Band  Red  CUff  Band  Fond  du  Lac  Band 

Uc  Courte  Orellles  Band  St  Croix  Chippewa  Mllle  Ucs  Band 

Uc  du  Flambeau  Band  Sokaogon  Chippewa 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  SCHLENDER,  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATOR 
GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 


UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

AGENCY  INVOLVED:    USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED:  $272,931 

SUMMARY  OF  FY  1996  FUNDING  PRIORITIES:  The  Commission  recognizes  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  Congress  will  increase  the  overall  Forest  Service  funding  level  given  federal  budget 
constraints.  It  therefore  is  not  requesting  an  add-on,  as  such.  Rather,  it  requests  that  existing  funds 
be  directed  to  the  Commission  vkithin  three  existing  Forest  Service  budget  categories  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  following  tribal  needs: 

National  Forest  System  Budget  Category  -  $60,714:  Staff  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  position  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  to  assist  tribes  in  providing  biologically  and 
culturally  based  input  into  the  Forest  Service  planning  process  that  directly  impacts  the 
administration  of  10,000  square  miles  of  land  within  the  Chippewa  1836,  1837,  1842,  and  1854 
ceded  territories.  These  are  public  lands  upon  which  the  federal  courts  have  ruled  that  Chippewa 
tribes  retain  the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  plant  resources  under  treaties  with  the  United  States 
government. 

Research  Budget  Category  -  $  99314:  Provide  contract  funds  to  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  walleye  exploitation  study  on  Butternut  and 
Kentuck  lakes  within  the  Nicolet  National  Forest;  continue  wild  rice  and  fiirbearer  research;  and 
initiate  a  research  program  to  assess  long  term  bio-magnification  trends  of  mercury  in  walleye. 

State  and  Private  Forestry  Budget  Category  -  $  1 12,903:  Provide  funds  under  the  Special  Projects 
budget  line  item  for  purpose  of  determining  the  ecological  commimity  types  which  contain  plants 
and  animals  traditionally  harvested  by  Anishinabe  people  and  assess  the  status  of  these  communities. 
In  determining  the  sustainable  yields  of  plant  species,  tribes  will  be  able  to  more  effectively  ascertain 
the  economic  feasibility  of  promoting  commercial  enterprises  based  upon  tribal  harvest  activities. 
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Program  Justification 

The  Forest  Service's  Native  American  Policy  evolved  from  President  Reagan's  Federal 
Indian  Policy  issued  in  January  of  1983.  President  Reagan's  policy  was  later  reaffirmed  by 
President  George  Bush  in  September  1989  followed  by  the  publication  of  Forest  Service  Indian 
Policy  -  Friends  and  Partners  in  February  of  1990.  The  proposal  submitted  herein  requests  funding 
to  implement  items  directly  specified  within  the  Forest  Service's  Native  American  Policy  including: 

Maintain  a  governmental  relationship  with  federally  recognized  tribal  governments. 

•  Implementing  programs  and  activities  honoring  Indian  treaty  rights  and  fiilfill  legally 
mandated  trust  responsibilities  to  the  extent  that  they  are  determined  applicable  to  National 
Forest  System  lands. 

•  Administer  programs  and  activities  to  address  and  be  sensitive  to  traditional  native  religious 
beliefs  and  practices. 

Provide  research,  transfer  technology,  and  technical  assistance  to  Indian  governments. 

Without  the  allocation  of  fmancial  resources  to  effectively  address  these  four  basic  ideals  the 
Forest  Service's  Indian  Policy  will  mean  little  to  Chippewa  tribes  or  their  members.  More 
importantly,  the  Forest  Service  will  not  meet  the  trust  responsibilities  mandated  in  federal  court 
rulings  that  have  reaffirmed  the  right  of  Anishinabe  (Chippewa)  tribes  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  on 
Forest  Service  lands  in  the  Chippewa  ceded  territories. 

Background 

Comprised  of  eleven  (11)  sovereign  tribal  governments  located  throughout  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  the  Commission's  purpose  is  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guaranteed 
rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  on  territories  ceded  under  the  Chippewa  treaties  of  1 836, 1 837, 1 842, 
and  1854;  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guaranteed  fishing  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  to  provide 
cooperative  management  of  these  resources. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  the  exercise  of  treaty-reserved  hunting,  fishing, 
and  gathering  rights  in  Wisconsin,  and  growing  controversy  elsewhere.  Amid  this  controversy,  the 
Commission  was  able  to  build  a  strong  conservation  partnership  with  the  Chequamegon  and  Nicolet 
National  Forests.  Since  1984.  the  Commission's  staff  of  professional  biologists  and  policy  experts 
have  participated  in  Forest  Service  strategic  planning  meetings;  re-established  wild  rice  beds  on 
Forest  Service  lakes;  directed  a  cooperative  furbearer  research  project;  worked  to  re-establish  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  on  Forest  Service  lands;  and  provided  cultural  sensitivity  workshops  for  Forest  Service 
staff. 

The  Commission's  latest  initiative  brought  together  our  member  tribes  and  National  Forest 
representatives  of  the  Chequamegon,  Nicolet,  Superior,  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Hiawatha,  Huron- 
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Manistee  Forests,  as  well  as  the  Milwaukee  regional  office,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
foundation  for  an  on-going  relationship;  discussing  issues  of  concern  to  tribes  relating  to  treaty 
reserved  gathering  rights;  and  developing  ways  to  resolve  identified  issues.  From  this  meeting,  the 
tribes  and  Forest  Service  have  agreed  to  further  discussions  to  identify  specific  issues  of  concern  and 
resolve  them  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  To  build  upon  these  successes,  the  Commission 
is  requesting  Forest  Service  appropriations  of  $272,931  under  three  budget  categories. 

National  Forest  System 

The  Commission  is  requesting  funding  to  staff  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  position  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  to  assist  1 1  Chippewa  Tribes  in  providing  biologically 
and  culturally  based  input  into  the  planning  process  for  the  Superior,  Chequamegon,  Nicolet, 
Ottawa,  Hiawatha,  and  Huron-Manistee  National  Forests. 

Given  the  proximity  of  nearly  10,000  square  miles  of  National  Forests  to  the  Commission's 
member  tribes,  forest  management  plans  have  far  reaching  impacts  upon  the  abundance  of  natural 
resources  harvested  by  tribal  members  and  upon  tribal  culture.  Providing  the  tribes  with  the  ability 
to  address  issues  of  concern  in  the  planning  phase  will  help  prevent  resource  and  cultural  conflicts. 

A  one  time  start  up  cost  for  capital  equipment  and  supplies  has  been  estimated  at  $8,571. 
Items  to  be  purchased  include  a  computer  system,  modem,  and  laser  printer  at  $5,093;  software  at 
$1 ,228;  and  office  furniture  and  supplies  at  $2,250. 

The  on-going  operational  cost  to  continue  staffing  the  position  has  been  estimated  at  $52,143 
annually.  These  costs  include  salary  and  fringe  estimated  at  $41,143;  phone  at  $3,000;  office  rent 
at  $2,000;  copying  and  postage  at  $1,000;  and  travel  and  training  at  $5,000. 

Research 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  conduct  four  cooperative  research  projects  at  a  cost  of 
$99,314.  For  the  first  research  project,  the  Commission  is  requesting  $55,100  to  undertake  a 
Walleye  Exploitation  Study  on  two  lakes  within  the  Nicolet  National  Forest  in  Wisconsin  ~ 
Butternut  Lake  and  Kentuck  Lake.  Under  the  research  proposal,  the  Commission  would  complete 
a  walleye  population  estimate  on  the  lakes,  assess  the  abundance  of  non-target  species,  conduct  a 
creel  census,  complete  a  fall  juvenile  recruitment  survey,  and  compile  fisheries  information  into  a 
computer  data  base. 

For  the  second  research  project,  the  Commission  is  requesting  $20,000  to  continue  a 
Commission  directed  study  on  northern  ftirbearers.  The  study  will  determine  various  demographic 
and  life  history  characteristics,  habitat  requirements,  and  special  environmental  features  required  by 
each  species. 

The  third  research  project  requests  $10,000  to  continue  wild  rice  research  efforts  and  monitor 
past  enhancement  efforts.  Since  1992,  the  Commission  in  partnership  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
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Wisconsin  DNR,  seeded  7200  lbs.  of  wild  rice  in  the  Nicolet,  Chequamegon,  and  Ottawa  National 
Forests.  Research  is  needed  to  identify  the  basis  for  success  of  wild  rice  re-seeding  efforts  on  some 
Forest  Service  waters  and  the  failure  on  others. 

The  final  research  project  involves  the  Commission's  ongoing  effort  to  expand  knowledge 
regarding  methyl  mercury  contamination  trends  of  walleye  populations  harvested  by  tribal  members. 
The  Commission  is  requesting  $14,214  to  conduct  an  annual  series  of  tests  on  Butternut  and  Kentuck 
Lakes  to  assess  long  term  bio-magnification  trends. 

State  and  Private  Forestry 

The  Commission  is  requesting  Forest  Service  funds  under  the  Special  Projects  budget  line 
item  for  the  purposes  of: 

•  determining  the  ecological  community  types  which  contain  plants  and  animals  traditionally 

harvested  by  Anishinabe  people  through  plant  inventories  and  surveys; 
establishing  the  sustainable  yield  of  plants  which  are  being  commercially  harvested, 
especially  commercially  harvested  species;  and 
conducting  studies  to  better  understand  the  impacts  of  harvesting,  logging,  and  land  use. 

Wild  plants  are  important  to  the  tribes  for  the  role  they  play  in  providing  a  biologically 
diverse  ecosystem  as  well  as  their  subsistence,  cultural,  and  commercial  purposes.  Plants  are  the 
base  of  the  food  chain  for  other  culturally  important  species  and  thus  impacts  upon  plant 
communities  will  be  felt  by  other  members  of  the  ecological  community.  Likewise,  herbivores  and 
other  animals  species  have  impacts  on  native  vegetation.  While  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  Commission,  managers  agree  that  there  remains  a  clear  need  to  collect  additional 
information  about  wild  plant  and  animal  distribution,  abundance,  and  interactions  among  members 
of  the  biotic  community. 

This  biological  information  is  also  essential  for  tribes  in  determining  the  economic  feasibility 
of  developing  commercial  enterprises  that  are  based  upon  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  marketing 
of  plant  products  under  federal  court  affirmed  treaty  rights  such  as  Christmas  wreath  materials,  pine 
cones,  and  moss.  In  determining  the  sustainable  yields  of  plant  species,  tribes  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  economic  feasibility  of  promoting  commercial  enterprises.  Without  this  knowledge, 
it  would  be  possible  to  over  harvest  a  given  species.  Overharvest  would  eventually  have  serious 
economic  results  for  any  tribal  business  including  loss  of  market  share  and  the  need  to  fmance  excess 
production  and  processing  capacity. 

Start-up  costs  have  been  estimated  at  $18,533  including  $14,783  for  a  PC  based  computer 
system  capable  GIS  applications  and  $3,750  for  office  furniture  and  supplies.  The  operating  costs 
of  the  initiative  include  $33,501  for  salary  and  fringe  to  staff  a  field  biologist  and  $4,700  for 
phone/office  rent.  A  reservation  based  education  program,  explaining  the  tribal  self-regulatory 
system  being  developed  jointly  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Commission,  would  be  supported 
with  $10,000  for  travel  and  $33,000  to  refine  and  print  tribal  harvesting  maps. 
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April  17.  1995 


TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

CHAIR,  INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES'  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
REGARDING  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
US  FOREST  SERVICE 

These  remarks  are  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Alliance  for  Community 
Trees,  a  nation-wide  nonprofit  organization  representing  a  coalition 
of  local  and  regional  organizations  dedicated  to  urban  and  community 
tree  planting,  care,  conservation  and  education- 

The  Alliance  coalition  currently  represents  almost  forty  organizations 
which  collectively: 

*  involve  over  one  million  volunteers  In  community  forestry 
activities  annually; 

*  plant  over  276,000  trees  annually  nationwide; 

*  administer  over  $14,453,500  in  annual  funding;  and 

*  employ  over  205  nonprofit  program  professionals. 

Our  network  of  groups  is  growing  and  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
this  year  by  the  execution  of  three  regional  meetings  and  our 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  National  Urban  and  Comsunity  Forestry 
Conference  in  New  York  City  this  September.  Our  goal  is  to  establish 
at  least  one  member-group  in  each  state;  currently  we 
represent  20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  several 
states  boasting  more  than  one  member-group. 

The  formation  of  the  Alliance  for  Community  Trees  formalized  the 
relationship  begun  among  many  local  nonprofits  as  the  1990  Farm 
Bill  was  authorized  and  the  first  significant  Urban  and  Commmlty 
Forestry  funds  were  available  through  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  appropriations 
to  the  US  Forest  Service.  Thus,  we  have  closely  followed  the 

Ouppmt^hr.  •  C3wvnl<t/C»EarticBnMnldI>ngnm  •  N«liaMl-n««Thi«  •  USDA  FanM  Snic*  • 
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progress  of  Section  1219  at   the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act,  better 
known  as  the  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Assistance  title.  We  have  seen 
the  positive  policy  and  actions  that  have  resulted  from  the  Increase  in 
funding  for  these  purposes  and  we  wholeheartedly  support  the  continuance  of 
its  purposes  and  its  funding. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  enabled  to  serve  the 
cities,  suburban  areas  and  sipaller  built  communities  all  across  the  nation. 
These  are  where  forestry  services  from  Federal  and  state  governments  have 
largely  been  lacking,  despite  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  bulk  of  the 
nation's  population.   The  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Program  put  in  place 
by  using  long-standing  Federal-state  partnerships  and  by  creating  thousands 
of  new  and  diverse  partnerships  with  local  communities  has  been  an  outstanding 
success . 

A  huge  proportion  of  our  population  is,  thus,  now  engaged  in  creating  and 
enhancing  crucial  community  forests  in  areas  vrtiere  they  are  of  most  need. 
Although  we  do  not  question  the  great  need  for  attention  and  funds  for 
traditional  forestry,  we  believe  research  over  the  past  few  years  shows  clearly 
that  the  role  of  watershed  forests,  woodlands,  parks  and  street/yard  trees 
in  built  communities  is  of  extreme  importance.   I  am  enclosing,  as  part  of  this 
testimony,  two  articles  about  the  "Chicago  Study,  "  performed  over  a  three- 
year  period  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  Immediate  adjacent  counties  by  scientists 
from  the  Forest  Service.   The  findings  of  this  study,  which  we  commend  to  you, 
show  that  great  benefits,  both  economically  and  environmentally,  have  been 
accrued  through  partnership  work  in  urban  and  community  forests. 

The  local  and  regional  groups  participating  in  the  Alliance  for  Community 
Trees  have  been  part  of  many  of  the  programs  and  projects  organized  at  the 
state  and  local  levels ,  as  part  of  the  growing  Urban  and  Community  Forestry 
partnerships.  We  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  let  you  know  of  their  value 
and  success.   In  addition,  since  many  programs  have  been  in  a  position  to  reach 
out  to  previously  un-served  or  under-served  populations,  we  have  been  extremely 
pleased  to  see  the  diverse  groups  that  are  becoming  knowledgeable  about  forestry 
and  whose  members  are  participating  in  tree-planting  and  tree  care  for  the 
first  time.  We  are  especially  supportive  of  the  competitive  grant  programs 
to  local  partners  that  the  states  have  been  able  to  sponsor,  using  a  part  of 
the  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  funds  coming  to  them  as  part  of  the  Federal- 
state  partnerships. 

We  know  this  year  apd  subsequent  years  are  a  time  of  reflection,  change  and 
budget-cutting.  Despite  these  fiscal  unknowns,  we  urge  you  to  fund  the  Urban 
and  Community  Forestry  Assistance  title  at  least  to  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Clinton,  which  we  understand  to  be  just  over  $28  million.  Given  the 
program's  success,  it  deserves  much  more;  a  cut  in  the  program.  Just  now  entering 
"Phase  2,"  would  be  very  harmful. 
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The  Alliance  for  Community  Trees  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  official 
testimony  as  part  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget.  We 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  Forest  Service's  urban  program 
and  our  member-groups  are  available  to  you  and  to  other  committee  members, 
should  you  and  your  staff  have  questions  about  the  "reality"  of  this  valuable 
program  at  the  local  level.   Our  President,  Ray  Tretheway  of  Sacramento 
Tree  Foundation  may  be  contacted  at  (800)  ACT-8886.  ACT  Issues  Chair,  Nancy 
Wolf,  may  be  reached  at  (212)  677-1601.  Ms.  Wolf  is  Director  of  Special 
Projects  for  the  Environmental  Action  Coalition  In  New  York  City. 
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67  Leighton  Road 
Pownal,  Maine  04069 
April  14,  1995 

Chairman  Ralph  Regula 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
B308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  the  Maine  members  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance,  I  am  writing  to 
ask  for  your  support  of  specific  1996  appropriations  to  protect  the  vast  territory  known  as 
the  Northern  Forest.  The  Northern  Forest  Alliance  is  comprised  of  more  than  two  dozen 
conservation  organizations  including  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  Maine,  Maine 
Audubon  Society,  Sierra  Club,  and  National  Audubon  Society.  Together,  these 
organizations  represent  tens  of  thousands  of  members. 

The  Northern  Forest  is  a  tremendous  resource  encompassing  over  26  million  acres 
of  the  most  pristine  land  remaining  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York. 
In  1990,  in  response  to  multiple  pressures  threatening  the  traditional  uses  of  the  Northern 
Forest,  Congress  created  the  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council.  The  Council's  charge  was 
to  produce  recommendations  to  protect  the  resources  and  uses  of  the  Northern  Forest,  for 
generations  to  come.  The  Council  issued  its  final  report  in  September  of  last  year,  and 
included  recommendations  that  would: 

Foster  stewardship  of  private  lands; 
Protect  exceptional  resources;  and 
Strengthen  economies  of  rural  communities. 

Some  of  the  Council's  recommendations  require  federal  action,  and  others  call  for 
continued  support  of  existing  federal  programs.  It  is  these  existing  programs  about  which 
I  write  to  you  today. 

1.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We  ask  that  you  support,  at  a 
minimum,  the  President's  S235  million  FY  '96  request  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund    LWCF  is  a  critically  important  land  acquisition  program  which  helps 
preserve  the  places  that  American's  treasure  most.  The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council's 
recommendations  called  on  Congress  to  fully  fund  LWCF  and  reconfigure  the  state  grant 
program  to  ensure  that  sufficient  federal  funds  can  reach  the  Northern  Forest.  These 
funds  are  needed  both  for  land  acquisition  planning,  and  to  acquire  priority  parcels. 

2.  Forest  Legacy.  We  ask  that  you  support,  at  a  minimum,  the  President's 
$10  million  funding  request  The  Forest  Legacy  Program  is  designed  to  enable  private 
landowners  to  protect  forests  threatened  with  inappropriate  development.  This  is  a  highly 
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effective  program  which  is  currently  being  applied  in  d^een  states  and  one  territory. 
The  Council  recommended  that  the  Northern  Forest  states  receive  an  annual  Forest 
Legacy  appropriation  of  $25  million,  reflecting  the  true  need  within  the  Northern  Forest. 
However,  we  recognize  the  need  to  scale  back  our  expectations  this  year. 

3 .         Rural  Development  Through  Forestry.  The  USDA  Rural  Development 
Through  Forestry  program  has  funded  a  successfiil  pilot  project  in  Vermont  to  help 
diversify  the  economy  of  forest-based  communities.  RDTF  is  a  cost-share  program 
involving  a  collaborative  eflfort  between  rural  communities  and  state  governments  to 
achieve  greater  economic  diversification.  We  ask  that  S500.Q00  be  appropriated  to  fund 
programs  in  other  communities  across  the  Northern  Forest,  CTeating  new  businesses  and 
jobs  in  these  areas. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  requests.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Subcommittee  to  protect  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 

Northern  Forest. 


Jo  D.  SaffdrrOutreadi  Coordinator 

Maine  Monbo^  of  the  Northwn  Forest  Alliance 
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.  gaO  SIERRA  CLUB 


April  1,  1995 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
US,  House  of  Representatives 
Waskington,  DC  20515 

RE:      Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Sierra  Club  in  support  of  the  US  Geological  Survey 
(USGS) 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

My  name  is  Joan  Brasaemle  and  I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
The  Ohio  Sierra  Club  consists  of  more  than  16,000  members  in  seven  groups  within  the  state. 
Nationally,  the  Sierra  Club  has  a  membership  of  more  than  565,000    The  membership  of  the  Club 
consistjof  conservation  activists  and  outdoors  enthusiasts,  who  not  only  strive  to  protect  the 
environment,  but  also  enjoy  the  wild  places  of  the  earth 

Additionally,  I  am  personally  interested  in  the  USGS  because  I  work  as  a  geologist, 
hydrogeologist,  geochemist  in  the  environmental  consuhing  area  of  business    I  use  not  only  the 
USGS  maps  in  my  work,  but  also  the  USGS  reports  and  papers 

Outdoor  activists,  hikers,  mountain  climbers,  backpackers  and  others  utilize  USGS  maps 
Detailed  topographic  and  geologic  maps  of  consistent  quality  are  essential  for  the  safety  of  these 
citizens   The  USGS  provides  this  consistency 

The  hst  of  "Examples  of  Possible  Offsets  for  the  Contract  with  America"  that  has  been  .widely 
circulated  as  an  attachment  to  the  Contract  with  America  includes  the  USGS    It  yMO»l<tf\ot  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  abolish  the  USGS  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  beginning  to 
recognize  its  increasing  vulnerability  to  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  water  pollution,  volcanic 
eruptions,  global  environmental  change,  contamination  from  waste  disp^osal,  and  reliance  on 
unstable  sources  of  foreign  oil  and  minerals   Federal  investments  in  the  geosciences  continue  to 
pay  enormous  dividends,  and  these  investments  should  be  continued 

The  disastrous  earthquakes  that  have  struck  Cahfomia  in  1994  and  the  devastating  floods  that 
inundated  the  Midwest  in  1993  are  reminders  of  the  vital  role  the  geosciences  play  in  an  ever 
growing  range  of  national  goals    The  societal  benefits  of  USGS  research  and  data  on 
earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  floods  extend  to  such  areas  as  housing,  transportation,  commerce 
agricultural,  and  human  health  and  safety 


"When  we  try  to  pick  out  anything  by  itself, we  find  it  hitched  to  everything  else  in  the  universe. 

JOHN  MUIR 
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The  health  of  the  nation's  water  resources  is  another  important  national  concern    Depletion  of 
surface  water  and  ground  water  supplies  has  reached  significant  proportions  in  some  regions,  and 
ground  water  contamination  is  a  problem  in  many  communities.  The  USGS  is  the  primary  source 
of  data  on  the  nation'«water  resources 

The  USGS  is  a  repository  of  geological  and  geophysical  data  describing  the  US  and  its  resources, 
public  access  to  these   data  and  earthquake  monitoring  and  prediction  work   These  are  functions 
necessary  for  the  health,  safety  and  economic  welfare  of  America's  citizens,  which  if  not 
performed  by  the  USGS,  some  other  agency  would  have  to  take  responsibihty  for  them. 

The  state  geological  surveys  are  not  able  to  assume  many  USGS  fimctions.  They  are  organized  to 
work  with  the  USGS  in  joint  ventures  affecting  individual  states,  but  not  on  a  national  scale. 
Further,  though  competent,  the  state  geological  surveys  are  chronically  underfunded  and  usually 
have  small  staffs  of  specialists  in  local  geological  problems.  Many  state  geological  surveys  have 
been  abolished  from  time  to  time,  but  have  always  been  revived  because  they  are  so 
useful/necessary  to  a  state    However,  geology  is  not  limited  by  state  boundaries   Only  the  USGS 
works  on  a  national  scale. 

The  functions  of  the  USGS  cannot  be  privatized  or  transferred  to  other  agencies  without  serious 
loss  of  continuity  and  quality.  If  its  functions  were  to  be  transferred  to  another  federal  agency, 
theicwould  be  no  net  savings  of  budget  dollars.  In  fact,  the  confusion,  disruption,  inefficiency, 
and  loss  of  key  personnel  would  end  up  costing  much  more  in  the  long  run.  The  USGS  programs 
should  come,  under  the  same  scrutiny  as  all  federal  programs.  Those  that  .cannot  be  justified 
should  be  cut  or  eliminated.  However,  please  do  not  make  the  disastrous  mistake  of  abolishing 
an  organization  that  makes  such  a  vital  contribution  to  the  citizens  and  the  nation  as  the  USGS. 

Please  take  action  to  insure  that  the  USGS  and  its  vital  programs  are  preserved.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  these  issues 


Sincerely, 


7oan  Brasaemle,  Chairperson 
'Ohio  Sierra  Club 
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Testimony  before  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 

Regarding  U.S.  Forest  Service  Timber  Sale  Appropriations 

submitted  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Biodiversity  Project 

March  31  1995 

My  name  is  Thomas  Rooney,  and  I  am  the  director  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Biodiversity  Project.   We  are  a  conservation  organization 
based  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Our  organization  has  been  monitoring  the  timber  sale  program 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  for  the  past  5  years.   The  timber 
sale  program  on  the  Allegheny  is  one  of  the  few  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  actually  shows  a  profit.   I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  forest  makes  money.   I 
believe  these  reasons  will  both  shock  and  disgust  you. 

First,  the  Allegheny  is  logging  5%  of  the  land  suitable  for 
logging  every  year.   Their  10-year  management  program  calls  for 
logging  50%  of  the  timber  base.   At  this  rate,  the  entire  timber 
base  will  be  logged  in  20  years.   The  Forest  Service  calls  this 
"sustained  yield."  I  say  "hogwash!"  It  does  not  take  a 
theoretical  mathematician  to  figure  out  this  rate  of  logging  is 
not  sustainable. 

Second,  60%  of  the  timber  volume  is  being  offered  as 
pulpwood.   The  Forest  Service  has  the  option  of  selling  a  black 
cherry  tree  as  pulpwood  now  for  pennies,  or  as  a  sawlog  in  50 
years  for  $1000.   They  have  chosen  to  sell  it  now.   Many  loggers 
whom  I  have  spoken  with  tell  me  that  when  they  cut  cherry  and 
other  high  value  hardwoods  for  pulp,  they  are  "stealing  from 
future  generations."   I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Third,  current  management  practices  are  favoring  Red  Maple,  a 
low  value  hardwood.   The  Forest  Service  is  converting  a  valuable, 
diverse  hardwood  forest  into  a  lower  value  forest.   The  Forest 
Service's  emphasis  is  on  the  now,  not  the  future. 

Fourth,  many  of  these  hardwoods  are  being  shipped  overseas. 
I  lived  in  Delaware  for  a  few  years.   Approximately  5  miles  from 
my  house,  there  was  a  raw-log  export  facility.   They  received  raw 
logs  every  day  from  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Mairyland,  and 
Pennsylvania.   According  to  a  recent  Forest  Service  report, 
markets  for  Allegheny  hardwoods  are  expanding  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  Rim.   The  volume  of  timber  shipped  overseas  has  been 
increasing  dramatically  since  1980.   In  essence,  our  forests  are 
being  shipped  overseas . 

This  is  how  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  manages  to  show  a 
profit  from  their  timber  sale  program  every  year.   Since  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  using  funds  to  sell  off  our  natural 
heritage  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  I  ask  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  withhold  all  timber  sale  funding  from 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 


Mid-Atlantic  Biodiversity  Project      917  Church  St.        Indiana  PA  15701 
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Salvage  Fact  Sheet 

written  by  Barry  Carter, 

2319  Balm,  Baker  City,  Oregon  97814     3/15/95 

Introduction  and  conclusion  by  Gwen  Marshall 

for  inclusion  into  the  written  record  regarding  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Interior 

Appropriations  budget  allocations  for  federal  owned  forests  involved  in  timber  sales. 


It  has  been  said  that  as  soon  as  a  quarter  of  the  Members  of  Congress  understand 
the  economics   of  the  federal  timber  program,  the  timber  program   will   come  to 
an  end.    Below  cost  timber  sales  were  an  issue  in  the  Sierra  Club's  Wayne  National  Forest  Plan 
law  suit.   The  Judge  said,  without  looking  at  the  facts,  that  the  Forest  Service  would  not  sell 
timber  if  it  wasn't  making  money  doing  so.    Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
not  making  money  from  its  timber  sales  and  its  return  to  the  treasury  is  now  below  2%  relative 
to  its  costs  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.    Instead  of  letting  the  Market  operate,  the  Forest  Service's 
below  cost  prices  chsrged  for  their  timber  have  indirectly  set  the  price  that  private  landowners 
can  receive  for  their  timber  as  well.   The  result  has  been  below  cost  lumber  and  reduced  raw 
material  supply  resulting  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  problems.    The  Forest  Service  sells  timber  for 
what  the  buyer  can  afford  and  still  make  a  profit  under  the  low  lumber  price  ceiling  resulting 
from  the  artificially  low  prices  of  Forest  Service  lumber.    They  can  munipulate  prices  because 
of  their  timber  road  construction  program.    A  Congressional  Research  Service  report  showed 
that  logging  just  10%  of  the  area  targeted  by  the  salvage  rider  passed  in  the  House  Recission  bill 
would  require  an  additional  $3.5  billion  annually,  mostly  because  of  the  road  budget. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  was  able  to  provide  over  10  billion  board  feet  of  timber  In  a 
year,  now  the  total  is  down  to  about  4BBF.    The  drop  is  not  a  result  of  the  Forest  Service's 
lack  of  interest  in  selling  timber,  or  the  Owl  or  environmentalists;  the  problem  is  they  logged 
way  past  replacement  rate.    Year  after  year  the  Forest  Service  assured  Congress  it  was 
logging  at  less  than  half  the  replacement  rate  but  even  a  five  year  old  atlas  shows  that  the 
northwest  was  being  logged  beyond  replacement.   The  reforestation  failures  study  completed  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  over  three  years  ago  showed  the  reasons  why  Forest  Service 
projections  did  not  meet  expectations  and  how  the  Forest  Service  showed  a  volume  of  trees  in  its 
planning  computers  that  did  not  match  what  was  found  in  the  forest.   While  I  can  understand  the 
Congress's  frustration  with  being  lied  to  all  these  years  regarding  the  capability  of  the  National 
Forest  System's  ability  to  produce  timber,  there  is  no  reason  to  destroy  the  National  Forests 
through  salvage  sales  to  produce  a  short  term  volume  for  the  timber  industry. 

No  private  landowner  can  compete  with  the  lack  of  common  sense  in  business 
practices  being  exercised  by  the  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Congress.    This  vicious 
cycle  is  causing  the  nation's  timber  supply  to  get  lower  and  lower  and  the  proposed  accelerated 
salvage  sale  program  may  destroy  timber  industry  in  this  country.    The  following  fact  sheet  on 
Salvage  sales  was  prepared  for  your  information  by  an  Oregon  resident  at  my  request. 

Salvage  Sales  are  a  bad  deal  for  the  Forest  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer.      Congress  should 
outlaw  salvage  sales,  not  objections  to  salvage  sales  as  Is  being  currently  proposed. 
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Salvage    Fact    Sheet 

Basic   information   regarding   Salvage   Sales 

-  Salvage  logging  is  not  a  cost  effective  method  of  logging  because  the  trees  being  logged  are  of 
low  economic  value. 

-  National  Forest  salvage  logging  cost  are  borne  by  the  federal  treasury,  but  the  income  goes  to 
the  counties,  not  to  the  U.S.  treasury 

-  Salvage  logging  compacts  the  soil  and  often  destroys  an  area's  ability  to  grow  trees. 

-  Salvage  logging  removes  the  big  trees  which  are  the  forest's  immune  system. 

Forest   Health:    Soil    Requirements 

Salvage  logging  for  forest  health  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Most  of  the  forest  health  problems 
are  caused  by  past  logging,  not  the  exclusion  of  fire  as  some  might  say.  While  fire  prevention  is 
responsible  for  some  forest  health  problems,  salvage  advocates  are  ignoring  the  primary  cause 
of  forest  health  problems  which  is  logging.    Unhealthy  trees  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
insects  and  disease,  and  are  more  likely  to  burn.   Unhealthy  trees  are  the  result  of  unhealthy 
soil  conditions  that  are  directly  brought  about  by  logging.  The  Blue  Mountain  Forest 
Health  Report  (Gast  et  al.)  states  that:   "So/7   compaction,    disturbance,    and 
displacement   from  ground-based  tiarvesting  equipment  during   salvage 
operations  have  probably  resulted  in  significantly  more  damage   to   watersheds 
than  any  direct  influence  of  the  pests  themselves."       Logging  compacts  or  disturbs 
most  of  the  soil  in  most  of  the  units  that  are  logged.  Compacted  soil  loses  the  air  passages  which 
provide  air  for  the  underground  life  which  feeds  the  trees.    Certain  fungus  must  be  present  for  a 
tree  to  grow  in  the  forest.    If  the  soil  is  compacted,  these  fungus  will  die.   There  are  endless 
examples  of  areas  which  were  logged  and  replanted  again  and  again  where  trees  still  will  not 
grow.    This  is  especially  true  on  dry  inland  forests  where  the  soil  is  already  shallow. 

Bacteria  must  eat  the  dead  wood  in  the  forest  in  order  to  make  nitrogen  available  to  feed  the 
trees  that  are  growing  in  the  forest.    If  all  the  dead  wood  is  salvaged  to  keep  it  from  "rotting  on 
the  forest  floor,"  then  there  is  no  food  for  the  bacteria  which  feed  the  future  forest.    In  the  dry 
inland  western  forests,  rotting  underground  wood  supplies  most  of  the  nitrogen  and  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  late  season  water  storage.   Underground  wood  comes  from  large  trees 
which  died  and  fell  to  the  ground  without  being  salvaged. 

Insects  in  the  Forest 

If  the  Forest  Service  plans  to  do  any  forest  health  logging,  they  must  figure  out  how  to  log 
without  destroying  the  health  of  the  soil  and  for  the  sake  of  the  forest's  immune  system, 
they  must  not  remove  any  more  of  the  big  trees.   Standing  dead  trees  provide  a  place  for 
woodpeckers  to  make  holes  for  nests.  Woodpeckers  eat  insects  that  harm  trees.  The 
woodpeckers  that  eat  the  most  bugs  need  the  biggest  dead  trees.  When  the  woodpeckers  abandon 
their  holes  in  the  dead  trees,  these  holes  become  homes  for  other  birds  which  eat  insects  that 
harm  trees.   After  ten  or  twenty  years,  these  big  dead  trees  fall  to  the  ground  where  they  become 
home  to  ants  and  other  creatures.  These  ants  eat  harmful  insects  as  well  and  provide  more  food 
for  the  woodpeckers.   If  there  are  not  enough  big  dead  trees,  there  will  not  be  enough  birds  and 
ants  to  eat  the  insects  that  harm  trees  and  the  result  will  be  an  insect  infestation.    Insect 
infestations  are  a  common  reason  given  by  the  Forest  Service  for  their  salvage  sales.   Scientists 
claim  that  the  biggest  trees  provide  the  best  habitat  for  woodpecker  and  other  insect  eating 
birds.    Even  trees  as  small  as  15  inches  in  diameter  can  provide  valuable  habitat  and  should  not 
be  logged  if  the  land  manager  is  trying  to  improve  the  forest's  health. 
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For  a  salvage  sale  to  not  harm  forest  it  must  not  include  removing  the  big  trees.   The  problem  Is 
that  there  are  already  not  enough  big  trees  since  most  of  them  were  logged  long  ago.  A  proper 
salvage  sale  would  not  be  cost  effective  because  it  costs  more  money  per  board  foot  to  log  small 
trees  than  it  does  to  log  large  trees.    Plus,  in  order  to  avoid  compacting  the  soil,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  helicopters  to  log.   Helicopters  are  too  expensive  to  use  on  small  tree  sales.  The  only  way 
helicopters  can  be  used  cost  effectively  on  salvage  sales  is  if  the  Forest  Service  "sweetens  the 
pot"  by  adding  big  trees  to  the  sale.    This  results  in  a  vicious  cycle  where  the  habitat  for 
the  insect  eating  birds  is  destroyed  by  the  saie  which  was  proposed  to  stop  the 
insect  infestation.    The  result  is  that  getting  rid  of  the  insect  killed  trees  doesn't  make  good 
economic  or  biological  sense. 

Big  trees  are  like  the  spark  plugs  in  the  automobile  engine.     One  might  think  that  since  there 
are  plenty  of  spark  plugs  a  few  can  be  removed  without  being  missed.    As  more  plugs  are 
removed  the  engine  runs  worse  until  finally  when  too  many  spark  plugs  are  remove  the  engine 
stops  running. 

Fire    Sales 

Many  of  the  salvage  sales  that  are  being  proposed  are  to  log  the  remaining  big  trees  that  were 
killed  by  last  summer's  fires.  Fire  salvage  is  even  harder  on  the  forest  than  insect  salvage.    Fire 
salvage  sales  are  generally  designed  to  remove  big  trees  remaining  after  a  fire.    Unfortunately, 
these  are  the  only  big  trees  that  are  left  and  are  therefore  needed  to  protect  the  recovering 
forest  from  insects  and  disease.   These  big  dead  trees  provide  the  only  available  shade  and 
wind  breaks  available  to  the  new  trees  trying  to  re-forest  these  areas.   These  dead  trees  are 
doubly  important  since  they  are  the  only  sources  left  on  burned  sites  for  the  rotting  wood  needed 
to  feed  the  soil  for  future  forest.    The  forest  soils  which  have  been  burned  by  wildfire  are 
also  much  more  prone  to  damage  from  compaction  and  are  seriously  harmed  if  heavy  equipment 
is  run  over  these  soils. 

In  addition,  some  fires  were  caused  by  arson  with  the  arsonist  knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  get 
a  job  helping  put  out  the  fires,  likely  to  be  employed  logging  the  burned  forest  and  likely  to  get  a 
job  trying  to  repair  the  erosion  damage  caused  by  logging  the  forests.  To  allow  economic 
activity  to  proceed  on  areas  burned  by  arsonists  rewards  criminal    behavior  and  makes 
bad  economic  sense. 

Long  Term  Damage  from  salvage  logging 

A  comparison  of  sites  a  few  years  after  a  fire  give  telling  results.     In  Oregon,  there  are  burned 
areas  that  were  logged  after  fires  next  to  burned  areas  which  were  not  logged.   In  the  logged 
areas,  the  young  trees  were  barely  holding  on  and  the  area  was  hot  and  dry.  The  unlogged  areas 
were  cool  and  moist  and  the  young  trees  were  doing  well.   Other  nearby  areas  which  were 
salvaged  for  insect  killed  trees,  at  this  point  in  time  physically  have  been  unable  to  grow  young 
trees.   Some  of  these  salvaged  areas  have  soil  that  is  so  compacted  they  had  to  be  plowed 
(also  called  ripped.)    These  areas  have  been  replanted  three  times  and  the  Forest 
Service  still  cannot  get  enough  trees  to  grow.    Now  the  Forest  Service  is  planning  to 
spray  around  the  trees  with  herbicides  to  kill  all  the  grass  and  bushes  that  are  competing  with 
these  trees  for  moisture  and  food  which  has  been  destroyed  by  compacting  the  soil  and  taking  out 
the  dead  trees.   For  a  few  dollars  gained  from  logging  the  trees  on  these  sites  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
has  incurred  a  huge  long  term  liability. 
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THE  VI/ILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

5410  Grosvenor  Lane  •  Bethesda,  MD  20814-2197 
Tel:  (301)  897-9770  •  Fax:  (301)  530-2471 


15  April  1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
B  308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

The  Wildlife  Society  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  comments  and  recommendations  on 
President  Clinton's  FY  1996  budget  for  the  National  Parte  Service.  The  Wildlife  Society  is  the 
scientific  and  educational  association  of  nearly  9,000  wildlife  researchers,  managers,  educators, 
and  administrators  working  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  promote  excellence  in  wildlife 
stewardship  through  science  and  education. 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  pleased  with  the  increase  of  fiinding  for  Resource  Stewardship  within  the 
National  Park  Service.    TWS  supports  the  Administration's  request  of  $5.942  million  for  Natural 
Resource  AppUed  Research:  $84.559  million  for  Natural  Resources  Management:  and  $34.992 
miUion  for  Resource  Protection.  In  addition,  TWS  supports  the  requested  increases  of  $3.2 
million  for  Inventory  and  Monitoring  and  $500.000  for  Wilderness  programs. 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  concerned,  however,  about  the  effect  of  downsizing  and  streamlining  on 
our  nation's  parks.  While  TWS  recognizes  that  budget  cutting  and  reorganization  may  be 
necessary,  it  is  crucial  that  personnel  not  be  shuffled  and  removed  without  ensuring  adequate 
protection  of  natural  resources.  National  natural  resource  programs  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
same  level  of  service  that  they  currently  provide.  For  example,  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Vegetation  Division  would  remove  oversight  of  all  functions  related  to  wildlife 
management  and  threatened  and  endangered  species,  as  well  as  all  technical  and  training 
assistance  related  to  biological  resources.  Therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  evaluate  the  plans  for 
downsizing  to  ensure  that  regional  and  park  level  staff  are  not  depending  on  services  that  are  no 
longer  available.  Employee  training  and  resource  professionalization  must  include  a  natural 
resource  focus  and  be  done  in  conjunction  with  well  thought  out  personnel  changes  if  our 
National  Parks  are  to  continue  sound  resource  stewardship. 

The  Wildlife  Society,  therefore,  supports  the  Administration's  1996  request  for  increases  in 
Natural  Resource  Professionalization  and  Training  and  Employee  development  on  the  condition 
that  natural  resource  management  training  is  emphasized.  During  these  times  of  shifting  priorities 
and  budget  cuts  it  is  crucial  to  maintain  qualified  and  knowledgeable  resource  managers  and 
scientists. 
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Another  by-product  of  re-organization  will  be  a  shift  in  budgeting  responsibilities.  TWS  is 
concerned  that  NPS  and  wildlife  constituents  will  no  longer  be  able  to  track  funding  for  wildlife 
and  natural  resource  programs    It  is  imperative  that  the  budgeting  process  provide  accurate 
tracking  and  a  clear  reporting  mechanism  so  that  constituents  can  support  NPS  budget  priorities 

Thank  you  for  considering  these  recommendations.  Please  enter  this  letter  into  the  official  record 
for  the  4  April  1995  Public  Witness  hearing. 

Sincerely, 

^  ■  ■  -'-■  ..      1- 

Thomas  M.  Franklin 
Wildlife  Policy  Director 
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M  .JL  5410  GROSVENOR  LANE.  SUITE  1 10  •   BETHESOA,  MARYLAND  20814-2199 

LEE  a  REDMOND  '^"^  ««'"««'«•  ««'^^'    '  '"^  '^"  ««'*««  PAUL  BROUHA 

;iq)ril  13,  1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chair 
^jproriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Bldg 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

Re:  National  Park  Service  Fi«ail  Year  1996  Budget 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  (Society)  i^reciates  the  (^iportunity  to  present  written 
comments  concerning  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  of  the  National  Park  Service 
(Service). 

The  Society  is  an  international  organization  of  more  than  9,200  fisheries  and  aquatic  science 
professiomds.  Chartered  in  1870,  the  Society  is  the  world's  oldest  and  largest  scientific  body 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  fisheries  science  and  the  conservation  of  renewable  aquatic 


The  National  Park  Service  administers  163  park  units  with  fisheries  resources.  These  units 
contain  internationally  renowned  fisheries  and  angling  c^jpoitunities.  Most  of  the  60  million 
anglers  in  our  nation  regard  the  fisheries  of  Yellowstone,  the  Great  Smokey  Mountains,  the 
Delaware  River,  Glacier,  the  Shenandoah,  the  St  Croix,  and  the  Alaska  National  Parks  as 
national  treasures,  treasures  which  they  have  entrusted  the  National  Park  Service  to  manage  and 
protect  for  them,  their  children,  and  their  grandchildrai. 

The  Service  needs  scientific  expertise  and  funding  to  protect  these  unique  resources  in 
peipetuity.  It  currently  has  only  eighteen  fisheries  biologists  to  manage  its  80  million  acres  of 
lands  and  waters  including  2,187  miles  of  nationally  designated  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  The 
National  Pari£  Service  estimated  7.5  million  recreational  user  days  on  service-managed  waters 
in  1990. 

The  Service  has  identified  a  $14,000,000  budget  for  developmoit  of  its  fisheries  program  over 
the  next  three  years.  The  Soci^  supports  the  Service's  desire  to  improve  fisheries 
management  capabilities,  funding,  and  personnel  resources.  The  Service  has  been  spending 
approximately  $2,500,000  annually  on  custodial  fisheries  programs.  We  understand  that  four 
new  fisheries  positions  are  identified  in  the  FY  1996  National  Park  Service's  Professionalism 
Initiative.  Although  the  four  new  positions  will  help  the  Service  manage  its  fisheries,  this 
proposed  level  of  staffing  (3  %  of  its  professional  staff)  is  not  adequate.  Pertij^s  some  of  the 
pressed  Resource  Management  Specialists  positions  in  the  Professionalism  Initiative  could  be 
changed  to  fisheries  biologist  positions.  Dramatically  increased  fimding  and  staffmg  is  needed 
to  enable  the  Service  to  develop  the  tools  it  needs  to  accomplish  fisheries  management  and 
resource  protection  in  our  national  parks.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  fisheries  funding 
of  $7,000,000  for  FY  1996  and  to  provide  at  least  14  new  positions  in  the  fisheries/fisheries 
supervisor  career  series.  This  increase  in  base  funding  of  $4,500,000  for  the  prognun  is 
needed  to  assure  supervisory  fisheries  biologist  staffing  in  each  of  the  10  (or  maybe  7)  regional 
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offices  and  to  provide  four  more  field  biologists.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
placing  two  field  fisheries  biologists:  one  to  assist  brook  trout  restoration  in  the  Great  Smokey 
Mountains  National  Park  and  one  fisheries  biologist  for  initiating  a  coordinated  state  and  fedend 
fisheries  program  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

We  also  strongly  urge  the  development  of  a  fisheries  fiinding  line  item  in  the  Service's  FY  1996 
budget.  With  only  a  skeleton  crew  of  fisheries  biologists  and  no  fiscal  accountability  for 
fisheries  management,  the  deemphasis  of  fisheries  and  aquatic  resources  management  programs 
in  the  parks  is  spreading  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  A  clear  funding  line  and  rigorous  fiscal 
accountability  is  needed  to  refocus  the  Service  on  its  management  of  aquatic  resources. 

The  Society  supports  the  Service's  Employee  Training  and  Development  Strategy.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  add  $500,000  to  provide  continuing  fisheries  education  and  certiTication  for  your 
fisheries  professionals  and  for  your  generalists  who  would  do  their  jobs  better  with  fisheries 
training  to  the  Service's  current  FV  1996  budget  of  $3,500,000. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  National  Park  Service's  fisheries  program.  Please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  if  you  have  any  questions  relat»l  to  this  program. 

Sincerely, 


^oJL'^'vvX. 


Paul  Brouha 
Executive  Director 
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W^  Washington  Area 
^F     Bicyclist  Association 

i=^.^P  GETTING         THERE         BY         BIKE 


BEFORE  THE  INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE/NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  HIKER/BICYCLING  TRAIL  SYSTEM 

ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  AREA  BICYaiST  ASSOCIATION 

April  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  this  testimony  is 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  s  trail  and  bicycle 
community.  We  are  testifying  in  support  of  an  appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  S880.000  for  FY  1996  for  construction  of  hiking  and  bicycling  trails,  for 
improvements,  and  for  safety  provisions  in  the  trail  system  managed  bv  the 
Natjqnal  ParH  Servjce/Natiopal  Capital  Region. 

The  National  Park  Service  s  National  Capital  Region  manages  some  of 
the  most  important  hiking  and  bicycling  trails  in  the  National  Capital  Area,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  heavily  used  facilities  in  the  country.  The  National 
Capital  Region  s  Mount  Vernon  Trail  has  more  than  a  million  users  a  years. 
The  Rock  Creek  Bike  Path  and  the  C  &  0  Canal  towpath  similarly  serve  about 
a  million  users  per  year. 

The  facilities  are  key  parts  of  the  area's  hiking  and  bicycling  trail 
system.  They  serve  not  only  the  bicycle  commuting  and  recreational  needs 
of  area  residents,  but  are  also  used  by  the  over  18  million  visitors  and 
tourists  who  visit  the  National  Capital  Area  each  year.  I  would  note  the 
recent  creation  of  a  company  in  Washington  that  delivers  rental  bicycles  for 
tourists  right  to  their  hotel. 


202-872-9830 

1 81 9  H  Street  NW,  Suite  640  .Washington.  DC  20006  fax  202-862-9762 
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Unfortunately,  the  trails  success  has  only  magnified  the  inadequacies  of  the 
system.  Many  of  the  existing  trails  are  extremely  overcrowded  and 
were  not  built  to  meet  the  minimum  safety  and  design  standards  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
(AASHTO) .  The  trails  often  lack  simple  connections  or  even  signage 
indicating  the  existence  of  another  trail  route.  Studies  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments  confirm  that  there  is  a 
growing  backlog  of  projects  hindering  the  heavily  used  NPS/NCR  trail 
system 

The  Park  Service  has  declined  to  spend  any  funds  on  bike  trails  from 
the  Service  s  federal  gas  tax  allocation.  Accordingly,  bicycle  and  hiking  trail 
construction,  no  mailer  how  urgent,  must  come  from  line  items  in  the 
appropriations  process,  as  we  request  here. 

Congress  has  appropriated  some  funds  for  bicycle  and  hiking  trails  in 
the  past  several  years.  Congress  has  provided  funding  for  (a)  the  Crystal 
City  Connector '.  (b)  work  on  the  Capital  Crescent  Trail,  which  will  soon  be 
completed,  in  the  C  &  0  Canal  National  Historic  Park,  (c)  for  work  on 
widening  and  resurfacing  the  Mt.  Vernon  Trail,  and  (d)  work  on  the  Oion 
Cove  Trail,  part  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail. 

We  request  that  this  work  be  carried  forward  with  a  further 
appropriation  this  year.    After  wide-ranging  discussions  we  favor  the 
following  projects: 

1  )C&0  Towpath  Restoration,  Widewaler  Section   -  Reconstruction  of  the 
towpath  and  stone  wall  and  reconstruction  of  an  historic  bridge  across  the 
causeway  ($500,000) 

2)  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  Mt.  ^  i  Trail:  Construction  of 
safety  improvements  including  ?--*>^it  resurf?  ^placement  of  wooden 
bridge  structures,  and  sign  insi              $30 

3)  National  Capital  Parks,  East.  Ff  H^  cr  Trail:  Carry  out 
topographic  surveys  to  resurface  ■■, '         tra     '^     i  rovide  proper  drainage  at 
Forts  DupoQlaadi Stanton  and  replace  vooden  bridge  at  Fort  Stanton. 

($25,000) 

4)  Rock  Creek  Park,  Beach  Drive  By-Pass:    Carry  out  topographic  survey  for 
reconstruction  and  widening  of  asphalt  trail  along  Beach  Drive  (Bingham  Dr. 
to  Joyce  Rd.) .  along  Military  Rd.  (Oregon  Ave.  to  Beach  Dr.).  along  Bingham 
Dr.  (from  Oregon  Ave.  to  Beach  Dr.)  and  construction  of  trail  along  Wise  Road 
(Oregon  Ave.  to  Beach  Dr).  ($60,000) 
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These  projects  are  derived  from  the  National  Park  Service  report  entitled 
Paved  RecfgatiPnal  Trails  gf  the  Najjon?!  CapUal  Regjpn  ( 1 990 ).  which 
documents  the  need  for  these  improvements.  These  projects  also  fit  the  long 
term  plan  for  bicycle  facilities  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  for  addressing  regional  transportation  needs. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Park  Service  to  improve  the  NPS/NCR  trail  system. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


.iccorelti 
Hce-President. 

Washington  Area  Bicyclist  Association 
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G  R  A  .H  ID    C  r^  N  >"  O  H 

NATURAL  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION 

March  23,  1995 

Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

United  States  Congress,  House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Interior,  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Robert  W  Koons    I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Association,  a 
cooperating  association  located  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona    I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  provide  these  comments  in  support  of  the  budgetary  request  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  behalf  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and,  more  specifically,  in  support  of  the 
request  to  augment  the  public  shuttle  system  in  the  Park. 

Since  its  inception  in  1932,  Grand  Canyon  Association  has  been  able  to  provide  substantial 
financial  and  programmatic  support  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  As  a  private  501(c)3  not  for 
profit  organization,  we  neither  seek  nor  receive  federal  financial  support.  Our  revenues  are 
derived  fi-om  the  publication  and  sale  of  educational  books  and  other  materials  at  six  bookstores 
located  within  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  fi-om  philanthropic  gifts    Substantially  all  of  our 
distributable  surplus  (over-realized  revenue)  is  donated  to  the  Park  as  aid  for  various  projects.  In 
our  most  recent  fiscal  year  we  were  proud  to  be  able  to  provide  nearly  $1 .2  million  in  support.  In 


P.O.  Box  399    Grand  Canyon,  AZ  86023    602/638-2481 
Fax    602/638-2484 
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order  to  have  reached  these  record  levels  of  asastance,  we  not  only  needed  to  be  successful 
businesspeople,  but  we  also  were  dependent  on  the  substantial  flow  of  visitors  into  the  facilities 
where  our  outlets  are  located.  These  fiunlities  include  the  Visitor  Center,  several  interpretive  sites 
and  Yavapai  Observation  Station.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  sustain  and  expand  our  partnership 
with  the  Parle,  but  can  only  expect  to  do  so  if  visitor  flow  and  access  is  assured.  Herein  lies  our 
principal  area  of  concern. 


The  roadways  and  parking  lots  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  were  designed  and  built  to  sustain 
loads  roughly  80%  below  current  usage.  The  nearly  5  million  visitors  arriving  at  the  Park  by  bus 
and  private  automobile  are  increasingly  squeezed  onto  this  antiquated  system,  often  finding  no 
places  to  park  and  very  limited  access  to  any  of  the  Park's  &cilities.  This  situation  is  not  only  a 
tremendous  inconvenience,  but  also  often  represents  a  threat  to  public  safety  due  to  the  sheer 
number  of  vehicles.  In  fact,  during  peak  summer  months,  fist  fights  over  paiidng  spaces  are 
occurring.  Now,  one  of  America's  crown  jewels  and  a  Worid  Heritage  Site  is  looking  much  like 
Manhattan  at  rush  hour;  hardly  a  pleasant  experience,  and  not  the  one  intended  for  our  grandest 
of  canyons. 


The  National  Park  Service,  through  its  managers  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  offers  a  solid 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  vehicular  overcrowding  and  is  requesting  a  modest  investment  that 
will  significantly  enhance  that  solution.  The  public  shuttle  system  which  currently  operates  for  a 
four  month  period  through  the  congested  inner  park  area  is  proposed  to  be  expanded  in  route, 
capacity  and  duration  to  cover  the  9  prime  operating  months.  This  proposal,  vihen  implemented. 
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will  allow  much  greater  rational  distribution  of  the  flood  of  visitors  and  will  provide  a  very  real 
gain  in  the  capacity  of  the  visitor  to  have  an  enjoyable  Park  experience.  The  efficiencies  to  be 
gained  by  reducing  the  number  of  private  single  occupancy  vehicles  and  substituting  60  passenger 
shuttles  will  pay  immediate  dividends.  The  investment  required  is  less  than  $3  million.  Part  of  the 
investment  is  being  contributed  by  other  private  partners  (Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  for 
example). 


From  our  particular  vantage  point,  the  enhancement  of  the  shuttle  system  will  allow  more  visitors 
to  reach  the  interpretive  centers  we  serve,  and  to  arrive  at  them  in  a  more  satisfied  fi^ame  of  mind  . 
The  law  of  large  numbers  dictates  that  we  will  enjoy  more  business.  If  we  are  able  to  operate  at 
our  current  levels  of  efiBciency,  we  can  thus  be  expected  to  be  able  to  provide  substantially  higher 
levels  of  aid  to  the  Park.  The  aid  we  provide  mitigates  some  of  the  need  for  the  Park  to  seek 
higher  appropriations  to  provide  desired  programs,  and  therefore  is  a  significant  step  toward  the 
enhancement  of  public/private  partnerships  and  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  services  provided 
solely  by  governmental  entities.  We  strongly  encourage  acceptance  and  fiinding  of  this  very 
reasonable  and  modest  request. 

Thank  you. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS 


Washington  Office 
1015  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  600 
Washington,  D.C.  20005-2605 
(202)  789-2200 


STATEMENT 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 


ON  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATION 


FOR  THE 


HISTORIC  AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  RECORD 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  30,  1995 


Civil  engineers  make  the  difference 
They  build  the  quality  of  life 
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The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (ASCE)  is  pleased  to 
provide  this  statement  for  the  record  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1996 
appropriations  for  the  Historic  American  Engineering  Record 
(HAER)  and  related  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  (HABS) 
programs  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NFS) .   ASCE  supports  the 
Administration's  request  for  $2.1  million  for  these  activities. 

ASCE,  founded  in  1852,  is  the  oldest  national  engineering 
society  in  the  United  States.   Membership,  held  by  more  than 
115,000  individual  professional  engineers,  is  about  equally 
divided  among  engineers  in  private  practice;  engineers  working 
for  federal,  state  and  local  governments;  and  those  employed  in 
research  and  academia.   The  Society's  major  goals  are  to  develop 
engineers  who  will  improve  technology  and  apply  it  to  further  the 
objectives  of  society  as  a  whole,  to  promote  the  dedication  and 
technical  capability  of  its  members  and  to  advance  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering. 

ASCE  has  a  continuing  interest  in  the  HAER  program  of 
NPS.   ASCE,  along  with  NPS  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  founded 
HAER  over  twenty-five  years  ago.   Since  then,  HAER  has  been 
formally  supported  by  all  of  the  leading  American  engineering 
societies  including  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(ASME) ,  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers 
(IEEE) ,  the  American  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers  (AIChE)  and 
the  American  Society  of  Metallurgical  and  Mining  Engineers  (AIME) 
--  representing  well  over  one-half  million  practicing  engineers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  mission  of  HAER  is  to  document,  through  drawings, 
photographs  and  histories,  this  nation's  engineering  and 
technology  history.   The  drawings,  photographs  and  histories 
which  HAER  produces  are  prepared  for  a  500  year  service  life  and 
are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress.   HAER,  in  conjunction 
with  its  sister  program,  HABS,  is  among  the  most  widely  used 
collections  in  that  venerable  institution. 

HAER  is  one  of  the  few  federal  programs  that,  in  addition  to 
its  federal  appropriation,  receives  the  majority  of  its  funding 
from  private  and  other  public  organizations.   In  fact,  the  HAER 
appropriation  represents  less  than  half  of  the  total  outlay  of 
this  office.   HAER  can  be  seen  as  a  model  federal  program 
engaging  in  extensive  cooperative  activities  with  government  and 
private  organizations  of  all  kinds.   The  annual  appropriation 
provides  the  seed  money  from  which  these  partnerships  can  be 
generated. 

One  example  of  how  the  program  works  is  the  Institute  for 
the  History  of  Technology  and  Industrial  Archaeology  in  West 
Virginia.   Like  the  larger  HAER  program,  the  Institute  leverages 
appropriated  funding  through  accepting  public  and  private  funds 
to  develop  projects  related  to  the  history  of  technology  and 
industrial  archaeology.   The  Institute  works  closely  with  the 


HAER  program  and,  in  effect,  can  effect  a  leveraging  on 
leveraging.   The  fruits  of  the  Institute's  work  are  deposited  in 
the  HAER  collection  at  the  Library  of  Congress  where  they  are 
copyright  free.   Also  like  the  larger  HAER/HABS  programs,  the 
Institute  assists  NPS  through  its  unique  expertise  and  capability 
in  meeting  the  Service's  cultural  resources  management  needs. 
The  numerous  Parks  assisted  in  this  manner  by  the  Institute 
include  Skyline  Drive,  Harper's  Ferry  and   the  New  River  Gorge 
National  Park. 

In  short,  HAER/HABS  is  a  model  program  of  NPS  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  professional  organizations  of  this 
country  and  actively  engaged  in  extensive  partnership  efforts 
with  a  wide  range  of  public  and  private  entities.   The  program  is 
producing  substantial  documentation  of  the  highest  quality  and 
filling  a  need,  as  it  has  for  the  last  quarter  century. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  urges  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  to 
support  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriation  for  HAER/HABS  as 
requested  at  the  $2.1  million  level. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  the  Society's 
views  to  the  Subcommittee. 
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Keepers  of  the  Treasures 

Cultural  Council  of  American  Indians, 
Alaska  Natives  and  Native  Hawaiians 


TESTIMONY  OF 

keepers  of  the  treasures: 
cultural  council  of  american  indians, 
Alaska  natives  and  native  hawaiians 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

INTERIOR  Appropriations  subcommtttee 
United  States  House  of  representatives 

March  27, 1995 


This  statement  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  Keepers  of  the  Treasures  on  the 
FY  1996  budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  programs  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.   We  ask  this  Subconunittee  to  recommend  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  imder  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  be 
increased  to  $7,500,000.  We  also  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend  that  fimds  be 
appropriated  at  a  level  of  $10,000,000  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  museums 
pursuant  to  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

Keepers  of  the  Treasures  is  a  national,  intertribal  organization  founded  in 
1991  as  a  nonprofit  educational  and  charitable  corporation,  dedicated  to  supporting 
and  assisting  the  preservation,  maintenance  and  revitalization  of  the  cultural 
lifeways  of  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Native  Hav^aiians. 


1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036   (202)  673-4207   (202)  673-4038  (fax) 
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Over  the  last  two  decades.  Congress  has  enacted  a  substantial  body  of 
legislation  that  is  supportive  of  the  collective  rights  of  Indian  tribes  to  exercise  self- 
government  and  self-determination.    As  a  result,  tribal  governments  now  have 
dealings  with  a  variety  of  federal  agencies  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.   The  National  Park  Service  (NFS)  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  providing  assistance  to  tribes  for 
programs  to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage.  NPS  has  also  assumed  a  lead  role  in 
providing  guidance  to  other  federal  agencies  and  the  museum  community  in 
carrying  out  the  congressionally  established  mandate  for  the  repatriation  to  tribes  of 
the  remains  of  our  ancestors,  sacred  objects  and  other  items  of  cultural  patrimony. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund  Grants.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA) 
of  1966  is  the  basic  charter  for  our  national  historic  preservation  program,  but,  until 
very  recently,  Indian  tribes  have  been  left  out.   Beginning  in  FY  1990,  NPS  has 
administered  a  grant  program  under  the  NHPA  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
supporting  tribal  cultural  heritage  programs.   This  grant  program  was  first 
authorized  in  the  1980  Amendments  to  the  NHPA,  and  funds  were  first 
appropriated  for  this  program  in  F^  1990.   From  $500,000  in  that  year,  the  funding 
level  for  this  grant  program  has  been  gradually  increased  to  $2.0  million  in  FY  1995. 
The  President's  budget  recommends  that  the  funding  level  for  this  program  be 
maintained  at  $2.0  million.   In  the  first  year  that  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
program.  Congress  also  directed  NPS  to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  funding 
needs  for  tribal  programs  to  preserve  historic  properties  on  Indian  lands.   That 
report,  entitled  Keepers  of  the  Treasures:    Protecting  Historic  Properties  and  Cultural 
Traditions  on  Indian  Lands  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  May  1990,  recommended 
that  the  federal  assistance  program  for  tribal  preservation  programs  be  funded  at  an 
annual  level  of  $5  to  $10  million.   In  FY  1994,  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
information  is  available,  tribes  submitted  applications  to  NPS  requesting  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $10.2  million,  roughly  five  times  the  available  fimding. 

The  1990  report  to  Congress  recommended  that  the  NHPA  be  amended  to  be 
consistent  with  the  sovereign  status  of  the  tribes,  by  including  specific  provisions  to 
authorize  tribal  programs  to  preserve  historic  properties  comparable  to  the 
programs  established  by  states  and  administered  by  state  historic  preservation 
officers  (SHPOs).   Congress  enacted  such  legislation  in  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  Amendments  of  1992,  Pub.  L.  102-475,  title  XL.   Tribes  now  have 
the  option  of  taking  over  all  or  any  part  of  the  role  of  the  SHPOs.  The  1992 
Amendments  also  include  an  important  new  provision  affirming  that  properties 
which  have  cultural  or  religious  importance  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian 
organization  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  new 
provision  requires  that,  in  carrying  out  the  review  process  established  by  section  106 
of  the  NHPA,  any  federal  agency  considering  an  undertaking  that  may  affect  such  a 
property  must  consult  with  any  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization  that 
considers  the  property  to  have  religious  or  cultural  importance.   In  addition,  section 
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110  of  the  NHPA  requires  that  federal  agaides  cany  on  consultation  with  tribes  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations  in  a  pro-active  way  to  identify  places  located  on 
federal  lands  that  are  eligible  for  the  National  Register  and  that  hold  cultural  or 
religious  importance  for  the  tribe  or  Native  organization.   The  mandate  of  section 
110  should  serve  to  reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  the  use  of  federal 
lands  and  the  preservation  of  historic  places  that  hold  religious  and  cultural 
importance  for  tribes  because  any  such  conflicts  should  be  identified  early  enough  so 
that  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  mitigated. 

For  the  promise  of  the  1992  amendments  to  be  fulfilled,  tribes  need  to  have 
programs  in  place  that  can  interact  with  federal  agencies  and  that  can  hold  federal 
agencies  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities  under  the  law.   We  believe  that 
the  funding  level  for  grants  to  tiibes  should  be  increased  each  year  at  least  until  it 
reaches  an  annual  level  of  $10  million.   We  request  that  this  Subcommittee  take  a 
significant  step  in  that  direction  and  recommend  an  increase  to  $7.5  million  in 
FY  1996.   Our  requested  amount  is  midpoint  of  the  $5  to  $10  million  range 
recommended  in  the  1990  report  to  Congress,  and  it  is  substantially  less  than  the 
actual  level  of  need  for  this  assistance. 

Cultural  heritage  and  traditions  are  unique  to  each  Indian  or  Native  tribe  or 
nation,  and  the  people  of  each  tribe  or  nation  have  the  collective  right  to  determine 
for  themselves  how  to  set  their  own  priorities  for  preserving  their  cultural  heritage. 
We  are  pleased  that  NFS  has  implemented  this  grant  program  in  a  way  that  allows 
for  Indian  and  Native  people  to  set  their  own  priorities.   Some  programs  have 
focused  on  language  and  oral  traditior\s,  including  tribal-specific  curriculum 
development;  some  programs  have  provided  training  for  tribal  members  in 
archaeological  and  other  preservation  skills;  and  some  programs  have  emphasized 
the  identification  and  protection  of  properties  that  have  historic,  cultural  or 
religious  importance,  including  properties  that  are  eligible  for  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.   Whatever  the  approach,  tribal  programs  to  preserve  cultural 
heritage  have  proven  to  be  of  immeasurable  value  for  Indian  and  Native 
communities  by  helping  to  restore  a  sense  of  respect  for  our  elders  and  to  instill  a 
sense  of  pride  in  our  youth.   As  tribal  programs  assume  more  prominent  roles  in 
fulfilling  the  policies  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  all  of  America  will 
benefit,  as  the  histories  of  Native  America  are  given  the  respect  that  they  deserve. 


Repatriation  Grants  for  Tribes  and  Museums.  The  enactment  in  1990  of  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA)  was  an  enormous 
victory  for  Native  people.  That  Act  provides  a  way  by  which  Indian,  Alaska  Native 
and  Native  Hawaiian  people  can  petition  for  the  return  of  our  ancestors  and  their 
funerary  objects  which  are  stored  in  museimis  and  other  institutions  across  this 
country.  The  Act  also  provides  a  process  by  which  we  may  reclaim  items  of  cultural 
patrimony.   The  enactment  of  NAGPRA  by  itself,  however,  was  not  enough. 
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Successful  repatriation  requests  often  involve  extensive  research,  as  well  as 
negotiation.    Human  remains  and  items  of  cultural  patrimony  are  not  automatically 
returned  to  us.   We  must  do  research  to  determine  where  our  ancestors  are  stored 
and  which  institutions  have  custody  of  various  items  of  cultural  patrimony.    We 
may  have  to  produce  historical  and  anthropological  evidence,  and  sometimes  must 
employ  outside  "experts"  to  answer  questions  raised  by  museums.  These  efforts 
often  require  travel  to  various  institutions.  And  we  need  staff  simply  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  summaries  now  being  provided  to  tribes  by  museums,  as  they  are 
required  to  do  under  the  Act. 

Congress  addressed  this  problem  in  section  10  of  NAGPRA  by  providing 
authority  for  grants  to  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  for  assistance  in 
gaining  the  repatriation  of  human  remains  and  other  cultural  items.   25  U.S.C. 
§  3008.  This  section  of  NAGPRA  also  authorizes  grants  to  museums  for  assistance 
in  conducting  inventories  and  identifying  cultural  affiliation  of  human  remains 
and  other  cultural  items.   In  FY  1995,  Congress  appropriated  $2.3  million  for  the 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  of  NAGPRA.  The  President's  budget  requests  that 
this  level  of  funding  be  maintained  in  FY  1996. 

Tribal  governments  and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  need  resources  if 
they  are  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  knowledgeable  requests  for  the  return  of 
ancestors  and  their  funerary  objects,  and  to  pursue  these  requests  until  they  are 
successfully  concluded.   Our  ancestors  and  these  objects  should  have  never  been 
taken  from  us  in  the  first  place,  and  we  ask  for  your  assistance  in  utilizing  the 
authority  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act.    We 
support  the  request  made  by  a  consortium  of  museums  and  other  organizations  that 
this  Subcommittee  recommend  that  the  amount  of  funding  for  grants  to  tribes  and 
museums  under  section  10  of  NAGPRA  be  increased  to  $10  million.   We  also  ask 
that  the  NPS  be  directed  to  ensure  that  a  substantial  and  equitable  portion  of  these 
funds  be  made  available  to  tribes. 
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US/ICOMOS  thanks  Chairman  Regula  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their  careful 
consideration  of  our  testimony.  We  also  express  our  appreciation  for  the  support  from  the  US 
Congress  over  the  last  decade  for  appropriations  during  the  1980's  and  to  the  present  time.  As 
in  years  before,  for  FY  96,  US/ICOMOS  requests  $100,000  to  support  its  mission,  which 
includes  assistance  to  National  Park  Service  in  meeting  its  international  obligations  under  the 
World  Heritage  Convention  and  ensuring  that  our  multi-disciplinary  United  States  preservation 
community  maintains  a  central  place  in  the  international  preservation  arena.  US/ICOMOS 
achieves  its  mission  through  education  and  training,  information  exchange,  technical  assistance 
and  advocacy. 

Every  dollar  of  Congressional  support  allows  US/ICOMOS  to  raise  an  additional  $5  to  $8 
to  sustain  its  important  activities  in  hktoric  preservation. 

US/ICOMOS  is  the  United  States  organization  that  links  nearly  500  American  professional  and 
institutional  members  to  the  global  netv^fork  of  the  International  Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites, 
the  prime  international  world-wide  non-governmental  organization  in  charge  of  promoting  and 
developing  the  highest  training  and  professional  standards  and  opportunities  for  enhancing 
heritage  preservation.  ICOMOS  is  also  one  of  the  two  official  non-governmental  advisory 
organizations  identified  in  the  World  Heritage  Convention.  Among  the  more  than  80  national 
committees,  US/ICOMOS  is  unique  in  that  it  represents  and  fosters  our  national  preservation 
formula  of  a  working  partnership  between  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  with  the 
private  sector,  as  well  as  the  democratization  of  the  preservation  process  through  empowerment 
of  grassroots  initiatives  of  private  citizens  and  groups. 
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I.  The  FY  96  appropriation  of  $100,000  that  is  being  sought  will  support  continuing  and 

new  programs  as  follows: 


1996  Priority  World  Heritage  Programs  $35,000 

*  Contribute  to  the  ongoing  development  of  international  standards  and 
techniques  to  identify  and  monitor  World  Heritage  Properties. 

*  Continue  collaboration  with  the  National  Park  Service  to  enhance  public 
awareness  of  US  World  Heritage  Sites  through  the  development  of 
educational  tools,  such  as  publications,  exhibits,  videos,  articles,  lectures, 
etc. 

*  Continued  development  and  dissemination  of  World  Heritage  curriculum 
component  for  Middle  School  Social  Studies  programs  nationwide. 

*  Support  daily  electronic  dissemination  of  all  activities  of  the  World 
Heritage  Committee  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Berlin. 

*  Support  participation  by  US/ICOMOS  Vice  President  in  the  assessment  of 
nominations  to  the  World  Heritage  List. 


US  Participation  in  International  ICOMOS 

Programs  $2S,000 

*  Maintain  US  representation  and  participation  in  International  Specialized 
Committees  on  Historic  Towns,  Training,  Wood,  Archeological  Site 
Management,  Cultural  Landscapes  and  Historic  Gardens  and  Earthen 
Architecture. 

*  Continue  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  for  the  International  Specialized 
Committee  on  Cultural  Tourism. 

*  Disseminate  US/ICOMOS  Newsletters  with  specialized  topics  at  the 
worldwide  level. 

*  US  participation  in  the  11th  ICOMOS  triennial  General  Assembly  and 
International  Symposium. 

*  Support  participation  by  US/ICOMOS  international  Vice  president  in  the 
international  Executive  Committee  of  ICOMOS 


National  and  International  Programs  $40,000 

*  Continue  or  successful  Professional  Summer  Intern  Program,  now  in  its 
eleventh  year.  More  than  250  young  professionals  from  40  countries  have 
participated  in  the  highly  recognized  program  which  places  Americans  in 
working  projects  abroad,  and  brings  overseas  counterparts  to  the  United 
States  on  similar  missions. 

*  Development  of  an  electronic  professional  database  and  availability  on  the 
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Internet  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  professional  information  and  eliminate 
program  redundancy  at  the  national  and  international  levels. 

*  Inter  American  Symposium  on  Authenticity  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
build  a  hemispheric  consensus  on  this  important  selection  criterion  for  the 
World  Heritage  List. 

*  Continue  to  develop  three  new  national  Specialized  Committees  on  Brick 
Masonry,  Site  Security  and  Inventories  of  Cultural  Property. 

*  Eastern  and  Central  European  Symposium  on  Cultural  Tourism  as  part  of 
Sustainable  Development.  This  is  one  step  in  a  larger  program  to  assist 
the  newly  emerging  nations  in  stimulating  private  sector  participation  in 
the  development  of  an  economic  foundation  for  preserving  their  cultural 
heritage. 

*  Publication  of  the  bi-monthly  US/ICOMOS  Newsletter  to  keep  the  US 
preservation  community  informed  of  international  developments  in  the 
field  Publication  of  an  Aimual  Technical  Bulletin  to  disseminate  US 
advances  in  Historic  Preservation. 

*  Support  participation  of  US  citizens  in  international  training  programs, 
such  as  ICCROM  in  Rome;  and  in  important  international  symposia, 
workshops  and  other  events. 

Under  a  new  and  energized  leadership  this  year,  US/ICOMOS  is  committed  to  upholding  its  past 
objectives,  but  we  are  also  expanding  into  new  areas  of  cooperation  with  like-minded  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  to  better  achieve  our  goals  through  more  efficient  use  of 
dwindling  resources  in  the  face  of  increasing  demands.  In  addition  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
we  are  seeking  to  establish  cooperative  programs  with  other  key  culturally-active  US  institutions, 
such  as  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Society  for  American  Archaeology,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  the  National  Council  for  Preservation  Education,  Worid  Monuments 
Fund  and  others. 

Congressional  appropriations  enable  US/ICOMOS  to  continue  to  export  the  historic  preservation 
techniques  developed  in  our  country,  and  help  to  position  our  own  preservation  community  in 
a  global  leadership  role.  Congressional  support  also  allows  for  the  identification  of  new  and 
broader  opportunities  for  US  preservationists  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  international 
preservation  principles  and  to  a  greater  participation  by  Americans  in  overseas  projects  and 
initiatives. 


For  infonnation  contact;    Gustavo  F  Araoz,  Executive  Director,  US/ICOMOS,  1500  H  Street  NW, 

Washington,  DC  20006 

Telephone  (202)  842  1866;   Fax:  (202)  842-1861 
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STATEMENT  OF  RALPH   T.   PFISTER,   PRESIDENT 

POLICE  ASSOCIATION   OF  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

{EXCLUSIVE  BARGAINING  UNIT  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  PARK  POLICE} 

1441    PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE    SE,    WASHINGTON,    DC    20003 

PHONE:       202-543-9557       FAX:       202-543-9478 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND   RELATED  AGENCIES 

CONSIDERING  THE  NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  written  testimony  on  issues  regarding  the  fiscal  year  1996  U.  S.  Park  Police  budget. 
The  U.  S.  Park  Police  have  provided  the  financial  information  and  other  data  cited  in  this 
statement. 

U.  S.  Park  Police  officers  have  concerns  in  the  areas  of  equipment,  training  and 
staffing.  Shortages  in  these  three  areas  are  affecting  the  safety  of  the  public  and  officers. 
During  discussions  of  these  issues  with  U.S.Park  Police  management  they  stated  that  the 
problems   were   caused   by   a   lack   of  funding. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  budget  in  fiscal  1994  was  approximately  $58  million.  Out  of  that 
$58  million,  approximately  $55.6  million  went  to  pay  salaries,  benefits,  and  retirements.  The 
remaining  $2.4  million  went  to  pay  for  all  other  operational  expenses.  Operational  expenses 
are  items  such  as,  overtime,  helicopter  fees  and  maintenance,  vehicles,  vehicle 
maintenance,  radios,  protective  vests,  uniforms,  leather  gear,  shoes,  road  flares,  fire 
extinguishers,  first  aid  kits,  tools,  ammunition,  defensive  equipment,  cameras,  film,  and 
training. 

U.  S.  Park  Police  management  stated  that  historically  approximately  96%  of  the  U.  S. 
Park  Police  budget  has  gone  to  pay  salaries,  benefits,  and  retirements.  The  remaining  4% 
has  been  the  operational  budget.  Evidently,  that  4%  has  not  been  adequate  to  provide  for  the 
operational  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  mission.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  safety 
concerns  and  operational  problems  that  U.  S.  Park  Police  officers  are  facing.  The  specific 
areas  of  concern  are: 
Personnel Shortages 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  has  an  authorized  strength  of  655  personnel.  As  of  February 
1995,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  had  80  vacancies  in  sworn  police  officers  (12.3%  short). 
Additionally,  160  officers  are  eligible  to  retire.  This  places  more  stress  on  staffing  levels;  as 
these    officers,    could    retire    at    any    time. 

The  shortage  of  officers  negatively  impacts  the  operational  readiness  of  the  U.  S. 
Park  Police.  Only  one  fully  trained  Special  Weapons  and  Tactics  Team  (SWAT)  is  operational 
out  of  three  needed.  Each  patrol  district  is  short  of  safe  staffing  levels  causing  degraded 
patrol  operations.  Specialized  units  such  as,  the  motorcycle  unit,  criminal  investigations 
unit,  identification  unit,  and  the  horsemounted  unit  are  not  fully  staffed.  The  number  of 
officers    on   patrol    impacts    the    safety    of   the    public    and    officers. 

Furthermore,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  have  the  duty  to  safely  control  large  crowds 
during  the  many  special  events  held  on  park  lands  in  Washington,  DC  The  level  of  safety 
provided  to  the  public  during  large  special  events  directly  correlates  to  the  number  of  well- 
trained  officers  the  force  can  mobilize.  There  are  predictions  in  1995  of  special  events  with 
attendance    figures    ranging    from    300,000   to    1,000,000. 

Since  1993,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  has  not  hired  a  recruit  class  because  funds  were  not 
available.  Funding  is  needed  for  two  recruit  classes  each  fiscal  year  through  the  year  2000; 
given  normal  retirement  and  separation  rates.  Each  recruit  class  of  24  officers  costs 
approximately    $1.3    million    to    train. 

VthitUs 

Inadequate  funding  has  caused  the  safety  level  of  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  cruiser  fleet  to 
decline.  Presently,  the  cruiser  fleet  is  being  maintained  by  keeping  vehicles  in  service 
beyond  safe  mileage  limits.  The  safety  of  officers  and  the  public  are  put  at  some  increased 
risk    when    vehicles    with    high    mileage    are    used    as    emergency    vehicles.    The    average    mileage 


that  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  puts  on  its  fleet  of  cruisers  in  a  year  dictates  that    approximately     50 

new   vehicles    be  purchased     every    year.    Since    1989,  the   U.  S.  Park    Police   has   fallen  behind 
this    cycle    by    approximately    95    vehicles. 

As  of    February     1995,  approximately     45  cruisers    are   in    need    of  replacement.  Due  to 

funding   shortages,    the    U.    S.    Park    Police,    motorcycle   and   motorscooter   fleets    are   also  behind 

in  scheduled    replacement,     by   approximately     20  motorcycles     and    28  motorscooters.  By  the 
end   of   this    fiscal    year   these    figures   will    increase. 

CpmmtfBJcations. PUpatchine and  Rcportine System 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  radio  system  is  over  20  years  old  and  needs  immediate 
replacement.  The  quality  of  radio  transmissions,  because  of  the  age  of  the  system,  has 
degraded  to  the  point  where  on  some  days  officers  are  not  able  to  clearly  transmit  vital 
information.  This  replacement  is  not  only  necessary  from  a  safety  standpoint,  but  is 
mandated  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  plans  to  narrow  the  VHP  radio 
band. 

The  U.  S,  Park  Police  reporting  system  is  not  computerized.  Officers  still  prepare 
reports  using  preprinted  forms  which  are  filled  out  by  hand  or  by  typewriter. 
Computerization  will  not  only  lead  to  higher  quality  reports  but,  will  decrease  the  time 
needed    to    complete    reports.    Computerization    will    increase    patrol    time. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  needs  funds  to  modernize  its  communications,  dispatching  and 
reporting  system  in  order  to  comply  with  the  mandates  established  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justices,  Nationwide  Incident  Based  Reporting  System  (NIBRS)  program  and  to  take 
advantage    of    new    technologies. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  needs  funds  for  communications  network  engineering  services, 
equipment,  software  and,  training  to  establish  an  integrated  computerized  dispatch, 
communications    and    reporting      system.   A   system    based   on   the   following   items: 

•  Modern    digital    scrambled    radio    system 

•  Cruiser    on-line    mobile    computer    terminals 

•  Cruiser    mobile    telephones 

•  Cruiser    Global    Positioning/Map    Overlay    System 

•  Equipment,      software,    and    training      for   an    automated   booking   system 

•  Equipment,    software,    and   training     for   an   Automated    Fingerprint     Identification     System 
(APIS) 

•  Equipment,    software,    and    training    for    a    computerized    suspect    composite    sketch    system 

•  Hardware    to    upgrade    and    add    additional    computer    workstations 

•  Laptop   computers   for   use    at    crime   scenes 

•  Cruiser    video    recording    systems 

Ayjation 

Four  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  obtained  a  medium-sized,  twin- 
engine  Bell  412  helicopter.  This  ship  replaced  an  obsolescent  small-sized,  single-engine  Bell 
206  L-1  (Long  Ranger).  The  Bell  412  was  chosen  to  replace  the  Long  Ranger  after  a  careful 
study  of  a  variety  of  helicopters.  The  Bell  412  provides  a  level  of  operational  safety, 
performance,  and  mission  flexibility,  that  far  exceeds  the  Long  Ranger  and  other  aircraft 
that  were  considered.  The  Bell  412  is  ideally  suited  for  the  rigorous  mission  profiles  that  the 
U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  fly  on  a  daily  basis.  Despite  its  larger  size  than  the  Long 
Ranger,  the  Bell  412  has  the  same  landing  area  minimums  as  the  Long  Ranger.  In  other 
words,   the   Bell   412   can   operate   in   any   area  where  it  is  safe  to  operate   the   Long  Ranger. 

The  key  difference  between  the  Long  Ranger  and  the  Bell  412  is  power.  The  Bell  412 
is  approximately  5  times  more  powerful  than  the  Long  Ranger.  The  Bell  412  can  have  one 
engine  shutdown  and  still  continue  powered  flight.  The  differences  in  the  two  aircraft  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  U.  S.  Park  Police  pilot,  "I've  never  been  anywhere  in  the 
412  where  I  wished  I  was  in  the  Long  Ranger  but,  I've  been  many  places  in  the  Long 
Ranger  where   I  wished   I   was  in   the   412". 

Currently,  the  second  helicopter  used  by  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  is  a 
small-sized,  single-engine  Bell  206  L-3  (Long  Ranger)  obtained  in  1981  (14  years  old).  This 
is  a  later    version     of  the    aircraft     replaced    four    years    ago.   Presently,     the    ship    has    logged 
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approximately     6,300  hours     of  flight     time.    This    is   1300  hours     more    than     the    5,000   hour 
replacement     guideline. 

The  performance  of  the  Bell  412  over  the  past  four  years  has  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  its  purchase.  The  demands  of  the  mission  profiles  flown  by  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation 
Section  dictate  that  a  second  Bell  412  be  purchased.  Having  only  one  Bell  412,  in  the  U.  S. 
Park  Police  Aviation  Section  results  in  six  weeks  during  the  year  when  the  ship  is 
unavailable  because  of  mandatory  scheduled  maintenance.  A  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation 
Section  with  two  Bell  412's  would  allow  the  Bell  412's  enhanced  and  needed  capabilities  to  be 
available    365    days    a    year;    except    in    extraordinary    circumstances. 

The  funding  of  a  second  Bell  412  will  allow  the  Bell  206  L-3  (Long  Ranger)  to  be 
utilized  on  less  strenuous  missions  that  are  less  demanding  on  the  aircraft.  The  length  of 
service  of  the  Bell  412's,  would  be  increased  by  using  the  Long  Ranger  on  missions  where 
the   demands   on   the   aircraft   are    not   as   heavy. 

Operational  funding  has  not  increased  in  the  past  four  years  and  the  costs  of 
operation  have  increased  dramatically.  Funding  for  the  operation  of  the  section  needs  to  b  e 
increased  to  cover  maintenance,  administrative  costs,  pilot  training,  and  1200  hours  of 
flight  time  (Total)  yearly.  Operational  funding  for  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section 
must  be  adequate  so  that  other  important  operational  budget  areas  do  not  suffer  as  a  result 
of   the    necessity    to    maintain    aircraft    safety. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  is  the  only  police  aviation  unit  in  Washington, 
DC,  that  can  perform  a  wide  variety  of  law  enforcement  and  public  service  missions  with  a 
high  degree  of  safety.  Over  the  years  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  has  apprehended 
numerous  criminals  and  saved  thousands  of  lives.  The  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  has 
flown   for  over   20   years   and   21,000  hours   accident  free. 

Trainine 

Funding  for  the  training  of  U.  S.  Park  Police  officers  needs  to  be  increased.  With  t  h  e 
advance  of  technology  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  criminal  investigations,  training 
is  becoming  increasingly  important.  Last  fiscal  year  the  training  budget  for  650  officers 
and  civilians  was  approximately  $80,000,  approximately  $150.00  per  employee.  This  should 
be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $200,000;  approximately  $300.00  per  employee.  Money  spent 
on  training  saves  money  in  the  long  term.  Well-trained  professional  police  officers  are  less 
likely    to    make    errors    in    judgment    which    result    in    expensive    lawsuits. 

MisttllantoMS Eauipnitnt 

Funding  levels  for  basic  police  equipment  are  low  because  of  budget  constraints. 
Some  of  the  items  that  are  purchased  yearly  include  protective  vests,  radios,  uniforms, 
leather  gear,  shoes,  road  flares,  fire  extinguishers,  first  aid  kits,  tools,  ammunition,  weapons 
and  defensive  equipment,  cameras,  film,  etc.  Adequate  funds  are  needed  to  ensure  supplies 
are   available   to   meet   operational    needs   and   ensure   the   safety   of  the   public. 

Cpntlwsion 

In  conclusion,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  management  stated  that  to  modernize  and 
maintain  high  professional  standards  its  budget  needed  to  be  increased  over  the  FY1995 
budget  baseline  by  the  following  amounts:  (FY1996)  $10  million,  (FY1997)  $5.5  million, 
(FY1998)  $7.7  million,  (FY1999)  $5.3  million  and  (FY2000)  $7.2  million.  The  Police  Association 
feels  that  it  is  essential  that  steps  be  taken  to  modernize  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  and  to  maintain 
personnel     levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  The  Police  Association  would  be 
pleased   to   respond   to   any   questions   that   the   subcommittee   may    have. 
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Remarks  of  J.  Frederick  Grassle,  Director 

Institute  of  Marine  and  Coastal  Sciences 

Rutgers  -  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  your  assistance  is 
sought  to  establish  a  Cooperative  Research  Unit  in  New  Jersey  and 
four  other  states  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  lack 
of  such  a  unit  has  prohibited  New  Jersey  and  these  other  states 
from  participating  in  a  number  of  critical  research  initiatives 
which  can  benefit  the  management  of  our  states'  valuable  natural 
resources. 

Since  the  1930s,  Cooperative  Research  Units  have  been  established 
in  all  but  five  states--Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska  and 
New  Jersey.  Some  states  even  possess  more  than  one  of  these  units. 
These  units  support  research  and  training  programs  on  issues 
related  to  natural  resource  management,  with  each  unit  managed  by 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an 
agency  of  state  government  and  the  respective  state  university.  I 
am  seeking  the  Subcommittee's  support  for  $1.5  million  in 
appropriations  to  establish  Cooperative  Research  Units  in  the  five 
states  without  these  programs. 

Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  has  initiated  a 
collaborative  effort  with  representatives  from  the  four  state 
universities  and  governments  without  units  to  be  added  to  the 
Cooperative  Research  Program.  Representatives  from  each  of  these 
states  have  joined  Rutgers  in  expressing  deep  concern  with  being 
denied  access  to  sources  of  federal  funding  that  most  states  now 
receive.  This  concern  takes  on  added  significance  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  proposed  budget  cuts  to  science  and  research 
programs  now  being  discussed  in  the  104th  Congress. 

Although  I  seek  support  for  five  new  Cooperative  Research  Units,  my 
remarks  relate  specifically  to  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  interactions  of  dense  human 
populations  with  wildlife  and  natural  resources.  Our  state  can  be 
viewed  as  a  model  for  sustainable  development  in  other  regions  of 
the  U.S.  which  are  now  just  beginning  to  experience  high  population 
growth  and  the  natural  resource  demands  associated  with  this 
growth.  This  opportunity,  along  with  a  need  to  improve 
coordination  of  federal  and  state  conservation  efforts,  underscores 
the  need  for  a  unit  in  New  Jersey.  A  unit  in  New  Jersey  will 
address  pressing  environmental  challenges  in  the  state,  provide 
information  for  resource  managers  and  national  databases,  and 
contribute  to  the  development  of  new  approaches  to  management  of 
our  fish,  game  and  wildlife.  This  information  will  enable 
policymakers  to  make  informed  decisions  with  respect  to  New 
Jersey's  natural  resources. 


An  appropriation  level  of  $1.5  million  or  $300,000  per  unit  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  baseline  funding  necessary  to  operate  each 
unit.  These  funds  will  support  three  researchers  who  operate  the 
program  (Department  of  Interior  employees)  and  support  for  research 
including  funds  for  student  investigations  at  the  graduate, 
postdoctoral  and  undergraduate  levels. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any  additional  information  on 
this  matter  at  your  request.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  written  remarks  for  the  record. 


J.  Frederick  Grassle,  Director 

Institute  of  Marine  and  Coastal  Sciences 

Rutgers  -  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 

P.O.  Box  231,  Cook  Campus 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey   08903-0231 


Voice:  908-932-6555,  x.540 
Fax:    908-932-8578 
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LEE  C   REDMOND  v       /  ™  p^^^^  BROUHA 

April  14,  1995  '""""  ""'°' 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chair 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

Re:  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  (Society)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
present  written  comments  concerning  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996 
budget  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service) .   We  ask  that  this  short 
letter  be  included  in  the  official  record. 

The  Society  is  an  international  organization  of  more  than  9,200  fisheries 
and  aquatic  science  professionals.   Chartered  in  1870,  the  Society  is  the 
world's  oldest  and  largest  scientific  body  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
fisheries  science  and  the  conservation  of  renewable  aquatic  resources. 

OVERVIEW 

The  President's  FY  1996  budget  requests  $125,220,000  for  fisheries 
activities  within  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.   The  Society  urges  support 
of  increased  funding  for  the  Service's  critical  fisheries -related 
activities  and  recommends  $170,260,000.   As  the  Service  has  acquired 
numerous  diverse  responsibilities  over  time,  the  full  scope  of  the  agency's 
fisheries  program  has  become  difficult  to  discern.   We  urge  you  to  support 
efforts  to  further  clarify  and  resolve  the  Service's  fisheries  stewardship 
role.   With  a  clearly  defined  program,  the  Congress,  the  Society,  and  other 
fisheries  interest  groups  can  assure  maximum  benefits  are  derived  from 
expenditures  of  our  fisheries  dollars. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ENHANCEMENT 

FY  1996  Fisheries  Enhancement  President's  Budget  $44,798,000 

Hydropower  2,781,000 

Endangered  Species*  41,337,000 

Coastal    Ecosystems  680,000 

FY  1996  Recommended  add-on  $10,000,000 

FY   1996  Fisheries   recommended   total  $54,798,000 

*  This  number   is   calculated  as   the  percentage   fish,    clams,    and  crustaceans  of   the 
total  of  animals   listed:    41%  of  prelisting,    listing,    and  consultations;    56%  of 
recovery;    and  100%  Endangered  Species  activities   funded  under   fisheries. 

HABITAT   CONSERVATION 
Hydropower  Project  Licensing  and  Relicenslng 

The  Service  plays   a   crucial    role   in   reviewing   the   effect   of   hydropower 
project   construction  and  operation  on   fisheries   resources.      The  Service's 
hydropower  licensing  and   relicensing  wor]cload  remains  at   an  all-time  high. 
In  many  cases,    fisheries   studies   conducted   for  relicensing  hydropower 
operations   can  create   the  basis   for  restoring  extirpated   fish  populations. 
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In  other  cases,  sound  biological  review  of  new  licenses  can  ensure 
continued  high  productivity  of  ac[uatic  ecosystems  which  might  otherwise  be 
injured  through  improper  hydropower  project  design,  construction,  and 
operation.   It  is  disturbing  that  the  Service  does  not  have  enough  staff  to 
facilitate  hydropower  license  renewals;  particularly  when  critical 
evaluation  will  affect  the  next  50  years.   Of  the  157  relicensing  cases  of 
the  "Class  of  93",  91  are  still  pending.   A  large  increase  in  general 
preapplication  consultation  activities  and  in  reviewing  draft  and  final 
license  applications  is  occurring  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.   As  of 
August  1994,  over  380  preliminary  permits  were  in  effect  to  study  new 
project  proposals;  40%  of  these  were  located  in  Washington,  Idaho,  cind 
California.   Lack  of  staff  is  severely  curtailing  the  Service's  cibility  to 
ensure  project  management  that  benefits  fisheries.   Full  fxinding  of 
$5,000,000  and  60  FTEs  are  needed  to  complete  timely  hydropower  project 
review  and  for  evaluation  of  mitigation  measures  in  place  at  existing 
projects.   There  is  an  immediate  need  to  increase  the  President's  budget  an 
additional  $2,219,000  and  17  FTEs  to  cover  this  important  function.   This 
need  could  be  addressed  fully  by  an  add-on,  or  partially  by  an  add-on  and 
partially  by  restoring  the  $1,388,000  and  20  FTEs  for  project  plamning 
which  was  cut  from  the  project  planning  portion  of  the  Service's  budget. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Increasing  Service  staffing  and  funding  for  the  Endangered  Species  progreun 
will  have  lasting  biological  and  econOTnic  benefits.   As  of  March  1,  1995 
the  Service  reported  68  fish  were  endangered  in  the  United  States  and  37 
were  listed  as  threatened.   There  are  51  endangered  and  6  threatened  clams, 
and  14  endangered  and  3  threatened  crustaceans.   There  are  only  50  experts 
to  determine  the  status  of  a  number  of  fishes  inhabiting  endangered 
ecosystems  and  to  take  preemptive  measures  to  assure  maintenance  of  viaible 
populations  in  these  ecosystems.   The  Society  has  reported  that  of  the  297 
native  freshwater  mussel  species  of  the  United  States  and  213  of  Canada,  71 
percent  are  considered  endangered,  threatened,  or  of  special  concern. 
Another  report  shows  almost  51  percent  of  non-ainadromous  salmonids,  31 
percent  of  minnows,  and  37  percent  of  bullheads  and  catfishes  in  the  United 
States  are  endangered,  threatened,  of  special  concern,  or  extinct.   A 
timely  and  sound  biological  approach  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  need  to 
add  other  fishes  to  these  categories  of  im^jerilment .   The  President's  FY 
1996  budget  requests  $133,143,000  for  endangered  species  work.    The 
Society  supports  this  budget  request  and  suggests  an  additional  $5,000,000 
and  20  new  staff  positions  (FTEs)  to  hasten  the  Service's  fisheries 
prelisting  aoid  recovery  work. 

REFUGES 

FY  1996  President's  Budget  -  Fisheries  500,000 

FY  1996     Recommended  add-on  1,000.000 

FY  1996   ,   Recommended  total  $1,500,000 

Over  13.5  million  angler  hours  of  fishing  occurred  on  refuges  in  FY  1991. 
Over  35  million  anglers  age  16  or  older  spent  14  or  more  days  fishing  in 
1991  and  a  trend  of  anglers  age  6  and  older  increased  10  percent  from  1985 
to  1990.   Developing  refuge  fisheries  is  important  where  recreational 
fisheries  are  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  refuge. 

Annual  operating  budgets  for  the  refuges  are  insufficient  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  refuge  system  mission.  The  refuge  system  has  the  lowest 
funding  per  acre  and  the  greatest  acreage  per  staff  member  of  the  four 
large  federal  land  management  agencies . 

To  address  high  priority  fisheries  projects  in  all  regions,  $5,200,000  aind 
33  fisheries  biologists  are  needed;  however  we  recommend  $1,000,000  be 
added  to  phase  in  this  increased  fisheries  activity. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
FY  1996  President's  Budget  3,152,000 

FY  1996     Recommended  add-on  440,000 

FY  1996      Recommended  total  $3,592,000 

Fisheries  law  enforcement  agents  are  necessary  to  protect  aquatic  species. 
Lake  trout  and  other  indigenous  fish  are  being  poached  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Illegal  interstate  sale  of  sport  fish  is  occurring.  Illegal  introductions 
of  exotic  species  such  as  grass  carp  are  occurring.  Illegal  sport  fishing 
operations  are  occurring  in  Alaska.  These  and  other  ongoing  activities 
consume  the  time  of  the  current  agents. 

Four  more  special  agents  and  an  additional  $440,000  are  needed  to  address 
the  following  fisheries  problems  In  FY  1996: 

•  To  gather  intelligence  on  the  unlawful  commercial  trafficking  of  game 
fish  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

•  To  increase  protection  of  threatened  or  endangered  salmon,  steelhead, 
and  Kootenai  sturgeon  that  spawn  throughout  Idaho. 

•  To  protect  riverine  habitat  of  the  Neosho  Madtom  in  Kansas,  currently 
threatened  with  total  destruction  by  dozens  of  commercial  dredging 
operations . 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

The  Society  strongly  supports  the  $8,000,000  in  the  FY  1996  President's 
Land  Acquisition  budget  for  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation.   The 
Foundation's  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management  Initiative  has  been 
extremely  important  for  getting  science-based  fisheries  information  to 
decision  makers.   The  almost  1,000  projects  supported  since  the  inception 
of  the  Foundation  {including  49  fisheries  projects  in  1994  and  13  new 
fisheries  grants  to  address  the  Northwest  Atlantic  groundfish  fishery 
decline)  have  given  a  clearer  focus  to  natural  resource  conservation.   The 
Foundation's  leveraging  of  federal  funding  by  $2.16  for  every  federal 
dollar  invested  has  produced  an  impressive  array  of  educational  and 
conservation  projects  since  it  was  established  in  1986. 

FISHERIES 

FY  1996  President's  Budget  68,770,000 

Management  Assistance  22,312,000 

Lower  Snake  River  Compensation  11,557,000 

Hatchery  Maintenance  6,425,000 

Hatchery  Operations  28,476,000 
FY  1996     Recommended  add-on  33,600,000 

Management  Assistance  20,800,000 

Lower  Snake  River  Compensation  0 

Hatchery  Maintenance  0 

Hatchery  Operations  12,800,000 
FY  1996      Recommended  total  $102,370,000 

FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Although  the  Fisheries  Management  budget  is  increasing  in  the  overall 
Service's  budget,  a  number  of  programs  are  still  underfunded.   It  is 
important  for  the  Service  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  following  areas: 

•  The  Service's  initiative  to  support  interjurisdictional  fisheries 
restoration   is  key  to  protecting  and  recovering  these  fisheries.   The 
redirection  of  funds  to  the  key  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Great  Lakes,  and 
Mississippi  fisheries  will  give  these  programs  necessary  support. 
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•  Recreational   fisheries   through  ecosystem  restoration.      We  support  this 
new  program  funding  of  $4,000,000  to  increase  on- the -ground 
restoration  projects,  non-federal  partnerships,  expand  the  genetic 
management  database,  focus  on  ecosystem  management  efforts,  and  to 
implement  fisheries  management  plans. 

•  Protect  high-aeas  Atlantic  salmon   by  buying  the  FY  1996  Greenland 
quota  with  $500,000  of  Service  funding.   Funding  to  continue  the 
protection  of  Atlantic  salmon  on  their  high  -seas  migration  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  few  remaining  wild  salmon  in  Maine  and  in 
the  efforts  to  restore  salmon  to  their  historic  New  England  range. 

•  Congress  passed  the  Great  Lakes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  In 
1990,  recognizing  that  the  Great  Lakes  contain  20  percent  of  the 
world's  fresh  water,  support  commerce  and  recreation  for  25  percent  of 
the  population  of  Canada  and  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  provide  potable  water  for  25  million  people,  and 
generate  about  $15,000,000,000  annually  in  recreation  and  tourism.  The 
Act  authorizes  up  to  $10,000,000  per  year  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  study  of  the  assessment,  management,  and  restoration 
needs  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  provides 
assistance  to  conserve,  restore,  and  manage  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  and  their  habitats  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Although  Congress  is  authorized  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  per  year, 
annual  funding  has  not  exceeded  $1,000,000  per  year.  Insufficient 
funding  has  jeopardized  the  ability  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  meet  Congressionally  mandated  deadlines.   The  Society  supports  the 
Administration's  Increase  of  $142,000  and  one  FTE  to  this  Service 
priority  and  we  recommend  an  additional  $5,000,000  be  provided  to 
fully  Inclement  this  Important  fisheries  program. 

HATCHERY  OPERATIONS 
The  Society  supports  an  Increase  In  funding  of  $2,500,000  to  maintain 
operations  of  the  eleven  hatcheries  currently  slated  for  closure.  This 
funding  will  allow  time  for  the  Service  to  review  the  functions  of  these 
eleven  hatcheries  with  their  partners  cind  make  long-term  plans  for 
providing  sport  fish  rearing  options.   The  five  topics  to  be  addressed  by 
the  Service  in  FY  1996  --  genetic  management,  wild  stock  management, 
endangered  species  management,  production  evaluation,  and  drug  emd  chemical 
use  --  are  important  long-term  issues  for  the  Service. 

The  Society  also  supports  an  Increase  in  the  Service's  FY  1996  budget  of 
$10,300,000  for  the  Bozeman  Fish  Technology  Center's  building  completion. 
This  funding  would  enable  the  Center  to  effectively  fulfill  its  role  as  a 
critical  link  between  research  and  fish  culture  operations  which  is  now 
curtailed  because  of  lack  of  appropriate  facilities  and  equipment.   The 
additional  funding  would  provide  a  containment  building  for  research  on 
threatened  and  endangered  fish  species  that  are  not  native,  as  well  as  a 
visitor  center,  laboratories,  offices,  broodstock  testing  facilities,  and  a 
water  reuse  system  that  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  FY  1998  if 
$10,300,000  is  made  available. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  fisheries 
program.  We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  related  to  their 
fisheries  program  and  encourage  you  to  contact  us  if  you  need  additional 
details. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  Brouha 
Executive  Director 


\ 1\ 1    ^ — '^^  — /» 

Water  Education  for  Teachers 

April  13,  1995 
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Culbertson  Hall  •  Monlana  State  University  •  Bozetnan,  MT  •  59717-0057  ♦  406-994-5392  •  Fax  406-994-1919 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

Appropriations  Committee 

Room  B-308 

Raybum  House  Office  Building 

US  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  DC  20515 


Dear  Chairman  Regula; 

1  am  writing  to  express  my  support  for  continued  funding  of  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation.  The  program  that  I  direct.  Project  WET  (Water  Education  for  Teachers), 
provides  water  science  education  to  formal  and  nonformal  educators  and  young  people  across 
the  country.  The  success  of  Project  WET,  a  benefactor  of  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  is  directly  credited  to  its  unbiased  approach  and  sincere  commitment  to  sound, 
educational  principles.  Further,  Project  WET  strongly  adheres  to  the  fact  that  water  is  important 
to  all  water  users  (agriculture,  fish  and  wildlife,  rural,  municipal  and  industiial,  energy, 
navigation  and  recreation)  and  that  meeting  the  needs  of  these  important  groups  requires  an 
understanding  of  basic  hydrological  concepts  and  management  options. 

The  establishment  of  Project  WET's  nationwide  network  was  mad3  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  with  nonfederal  matching  funds  from  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Foundation  and  the  Church  and  Dwight,  Company.  The  Foundation  has  been 
exti-emely  supportive  of  Project  WET's  approach  to  conservation  education. 

For  every  federal  dollar  granted  by  the  Foundation,  two  nonfederal  dollars  are  generated 
to  support  conservation  projects.  This  matching  policy  stimulates  private  sector  involvement  and 
adds  credibility  to  the  funding  process.  The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  is  one  of  the 
most  professional  organizations  that  1  work  with. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  continue  funding  of  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

Sincerely, 

/\ ^, .<-.-- 

Dennis  Nelson,  Director 


Amos  Eno 


Water  •  The  Gift  of  Ufe  ■ 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  INTERIOR 

REGARDING  HSH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  APPROPRL^TIONS 


April  17, 1995 


The  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation  and  the  4.4  million  member  families 
who  belong  to  Farm  Bureau  believe  voluntary  efforts  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  in 
cooperation  with  incentives,  technical  assistance  and  advice  are  the  keys  to 
encouraging  continued  improvement  of  land  and  water  resources.  We  strongly 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services's  private  lands  habitat  restoration 
program,  known  as  Partners  for  Wildlife  is  a  good,  cost-effective  federal  program  that 
is  working  to  meet  the  nation's  conservation  goals. 

The  Partners  program  is  one  of  the  most  positive  and  popular  federal 
programs  delivered  to  private  landowners  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It 
has  fostered  goodwill  between  the  Service  and  private  landowners.  It  is  also  building 
strong  local  commitments  among  landowners  for  private  conservation  efforts. 

One  of  the  real  benefits  of  the  Partners  program  is  its  ability  to  work  with 
landowners  to  provide  private  lands  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  It  also  provides  a 
way  to  leverage  federal  funds  in  a  dollar-fbr-dollar  match  program  to  expand  and 
target  high  priority  wildlife  habitat 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  achieved  many  conservation  successes  over  the 
past  60  years.  Much  of  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  help  of 
incentives,  federal  research,  technical  assistance  and  advice  provided  by  federally 
funded,  but  locally  available  conservation  programs. 

FARMERS  HAVE  MADE  GREAT  STRIDES 

Conservation  has  been  a  priority  for  farmers  and  ranchers  for  many  years  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  activity  on  farms  and  ranches  across  the  country. 
Farmers  are  actively  applying  conservation  practices  and  getting  real  results  on 
private  lands.  The  following  are  two  examples  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  Partners  in  Wildlife  Program. 

•  The  Partners  program  has  restored  over  264,000  acres  of  wetlands, 
25,000  acres  of  prairie  grassland,  300  miles  of  riparian  habitat,  and  33 
miles  of  in-stream  aquatic  habitat 

•  The  Partners  for  Wildlife  program  worked  with  over  12,300  private 
landowners  on  specific  corwervation  practices  and  more  than  2/XX) 
landowners  are  waiting  to  participate. 
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Because  of  the  past  successes  of  this  very  successful  voluntary  program  and 
because  there's  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  we  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  should  put  a  high  priority  on  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  program.  This 
effective  incentive  program  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  involved. 

The  Partners  for  Wildlife  program  has  been  benefidid  for  cooperating  private 
landowners,  the  general  public  and  the  enviroiunent.  We  believe  the  program's 
success  is  due  to  its  voluntary,  incentive-based  approach  to  conservation  and 
environmental  goals. 

The  Partners  program  has  been  particularly  cost-effective  in  protecting  private 
lands  that  are  environmentally  sensitive  with  only  limited  federal  funding.  The 
foundation  of  the  program's  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  flexibility  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  private  landowners. 

We  support  the  continuation  of  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  program.  As  the  core 
conservation  and  environmental  incentive  program  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  it  should  continue  to  emphasize  a  voluntary,  incentive-based,  non-regulatory, 
and  non-bureaucratic  approach  to  coruervation. 

We  support  the  environmental  benefits  achieved  by  the  Partners  program. 
This  Conunittee  must  not  let  the  opportimity  pass  to  continue  this  successful 
conservation  program,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  resources  it  protects  and  the 
benefits  it  provides. 

We  believe  the  accomplishments  of  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  program  has  more 
than  justified  its  continuation.  Thai\k  you  for  considering  our  views. 
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STATE  OF  COLORADO 


Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 


721  State 
1313  Shennan  Street 
Denvei.  Colorado  80203 
Phooe  (303)  866-3441 
FAX      (303)  866-4474 


Executive  Diieutor,  DNR 

March  23 ,  1 995  u^e.  c.  Liie,  p.e 

Director,  CWCB 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Interior  Subcommittee 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Representative  Regula: 

This  letter  transmits  three  copies  each  of  the  written  statements  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
to  your  subcommittee  concerning  FY  1996  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Program  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  participation  in  the 
Salinity  Control  Program.  The  State  of  Colorado  respectfully  suggests  that  these  activities  be 
funded  at  levels  sufficient  to  continue  these  important  efforts.  We  appreciate  this  opportimity  to 
state  our  position  for  the  written  record. 


Sincerely, 


C;^C 


Daries  C.  Lile 
Director 

SRM/DCL/vt 

HR96BLM.hr  (Salinity  Disk) 
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STATEMENT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

BEFORE  THE 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

ON  FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY 

CONTROL  PROGRAM 


Summary  of  Requests 

Colorado  supports  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control 
Program  efforts  in  our  state  and  throughout  the  River  Basin.  We  respectfully  request  that 
Congress  appropriate  $3,957,000  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  the  Bureau  to  use  specifically  for  salinity 
control  activities  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Introduction 

This  statement  is  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Roy  Romer,  Governor  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
James  Lochhead,  Executive  Director  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources;  and 
Danes  C.  Lile,  Director  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  which  is  the  state  agency 
charged  with  the  development  of  Colorado's  water  resources. 

Colorado  River  Salinity  Program  Appropriation 

In  order  to  maximize  the  beneficial  use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  water  must 
be  of  a  quality  which  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  water  is  used.  Salinity  has  long  been 
a  problem  in  the  Colorado  River  due  to  natural  pollution  from  salt  bearing  formations  and  soil 
leaching  as  well  as  from  irrigation  practices  along  the  River. 

The  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  endorsed  a  coordinated,  basinwide 
approach  to  the  reduction  of  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River.  The  salinity  control  activities  being 
planned  and  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of  Lane  Management  are  an  integral  component  of  the 
overall  salinity  control  program.  The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum  and  Advisory 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  has  submitted  a  detailed  statement 
to  this  subcommittee.  The  Forum  seeks,  and  Colorado  supports,  an  appropriation  in  FY  1 996  of 
$3,957  million  to  be  designated  specifically  for  identifiable  salinity  control  activities  in  the  Basin. 

The  federal  government  is  the  primary  (60%)  landowner  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  the  bulk  (66%)  of  this  federal  land  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM).  With  control  of  40%  of  the  Upper  Basin  land  area,  nearly  29  million  acres,  BLM  can 
and  should  be  a  major  participant  in  basinwide  salinity  control  efforts.   BLM  is  now  indicating 
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a  willingness  to  implement  significant  and  cost-effective  salinity  reduction  strategies  on  the  public 
lands.  Identifying  promising  project  sites,  as  well  as  plans  for  accomplishing  specific  objectives 
on  those  sites  have  been  formulated.  With  recognition  of  BLM's  ability  to  reduce  salt  loading 
in  the  Basin  comes  the  need  to  appropriate  funds  sifficient  for  that  purpose.  All  Basin  States 
agree  that  for  FY  1996  the  necessary  level  of  funding  is  $3,957  million. 

The  State  of  Colorado  recognizes  the  extraordinary  pressures  on  Congress  and  the 
President  as  they  strive  to  resolve  the  difficult  budget  situation  facing  the  nation.  Even  so  the 
BLM  should  be  allowed  to  implement  the  plans  it  is  in  the  process  of  developing.  As  studies 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated,  delays  in  implementation  of  salinity  controls  do  not  merely  defer 
expenditures  into  future  years,  but  result  in  the  need  for  a  larger,  more  costly  overall  program. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  increased  accumulation  of  salt  that  enters  the  system  during  the  period  of 
delay.  The  State  of  Colorado  therefore  urges  that  the  fimds  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  active  participation  in  the  salinity  control  program  be  appropriated  in  FY  1996. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  with  this  important  program. 


HR96BLM.Tes  (Salinity  Disk) 
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STATEMENT  OF 

DONALD  T.  LOPEZ,  P.E.,  ACTING  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  ENGINEER 

AND  ACTING  SECRETARY,  NEW  MEXICO  INTERSTATE  STREAM  COMMISSION 

TO  THE 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

March  27,  1995 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  support  of  appropriations  for 
Colorado  River  salinity  control  program  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM). 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum,  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  states  including 
New  Mexico,  has  examined  all  of  the  features  needed  to  control  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Forum  concurs  that  the 
appropriation  of  funds  totalling  $3,957,000  for  BLM  salinity 
control  work  is  required  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  BLM  has  chosen  to  reformulate  its  budgeting  process  to 
support  ecosystems  and  watershed  management.  Because  the  budgeting 
process  lumps  all  activities  together,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  includes  those 
measures  necessary  for  water  quality  activities  to  control  salt 
contributions  from  public  lands  administered  by  BLM  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  These  activities  are  as  follows:  $1,049,000  for 
inventory  and  renting;  $1,205,000  for  planning;  $831,000  for 
implementation;  $263,000  for  maintenance;  $492,000  for  monitoring; 
and  $117,000  for  support  functions.  Although  BLM's  focus  on 
ecosystems  and  watershed  management  is  desirable  and  commendable, 
it  is  essential  that  funds  be  targeted  on  sub-activities  and  that 
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results  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  measures  be  reported.  It 
is  requested  that  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  salinity  control 
sub-activities  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  require  an  accounting  of 
effectiveness. 

I  fully  support  the  appropriation  of  $3,957,000  for  BLM 
salinity  control  activities  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
opportunity  to  present  this  statement  is  greatly  appreciated. 

\rav\colorado\Btate3 .  tnl 
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Colorado  River  Basin 

Salinity  Control  Forun 


Statement  of 

the 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  FDRUM 


GOVERNORS 


Fife  Symington,  - 
Pete  Wilson,  CA 
Roy  Romer,  CO 


Bob  I 


,  NV 


Gary  E.  Johnson,  NM 
Jim  Geringer,  WY 
FORUM  MEMBERS 

C.  Laurence  Linser 
Brian  E.  Munson 
George  W.  Barr 

California 

Gerald  R.  Zimmerman 
Walter  G.Pettit 
Duane  L.  Georgeson 

Colorado 

David  W.  Robbins 
Daries  C.  Lile 
J.  David  Holm 


Janet  F.  Rogers 
Lewis  H.  Oodgior 
Peter  G.  Morros 


Gordon  W.  Fassett 
William  L.  Garland 
Dan  S.  Budd 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Jack  A.  Barnetl 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRL\TIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

presented  by 

JACK  A.  BARNETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

March  24,  1995 


Requesting  Appropriations 

for  the 

COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  FY  96  Appropriation 
In  Support  Of  The  President's  Budpet 


This  testimony  is  in  support  of  ftinding  for  the  Colorado  River  salinity 
control  program.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  chosen  to  reformulate  its 
budgeting  process  so  as  to  support  ecosystems  and  watershed  management.  The 
activities  needed  to  control  salinity  being  contributed  from  the  BLM  lands  are  a  part 
of  ecosystem  and  watershed  management.  Because  the  budgeting  process  lumps  all 
activities  together,  we  can  only  presume  that  there  is  adequate  dollars  in  the 
President's  budget  to  move  ahead  with  the  water  quality  enhancement  and  protection 
programs  needed  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  to  ensure  that  the  salts  in  excess 
amounts  are  not  contributed  to  the  river  system.  Our  analysis  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  needs  to  specifically  target  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $3,957,000  to  salinity  control. 


106West  500  South,  Suite  101 

Bountiful,  Utati  84010 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1974.  The 
Title  I  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  responded  to  commitments  that  the 
United  States  bad  made  via  a  treaty  with  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  water  being  delivered  to 
Mexico  below  Imperial  Dam.  Title  11  of  the  Act  established  a  program  to  respond  to  salinity  control 
needs  of  Colorado  River  water  users  in  the  United  States  and  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the  then 
newly  legislated  Clean  Water  Act.  Initially,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  given  the  lead  Federal  role  by  the  Congress.  This  testimony  is  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Title 
n  program. 

After  a  decade  of  investigative  effort,  the  Basin  states  concluded  that  the  Salinity  Control  Act 
needed  to  be  amended.  Congress  revised  the  Act  in  1984.  That  revision,  while  keeping  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  lead  coordinator  for  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  efforts,  also  gave  new  salinity 
control  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  sister  agency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Congress  has  charged  the  Administration  with 
implementing  the  most  cost-effective  (dollars  per  ton  of  salt  removed)  program  practicable.  The  Basin 
states  are  strongly  supportive  of  that  concept,  as  the  Basin  states  cost  share  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  these  federal  expenditures  for  the  salinity  control  program,  while  in  addition  proceeding  to  implement 
their  own  salinity  control  efforts  in  the  Colorado  River  system. 

Since  the  congressional  mandates  of  nearly  two  decades  ago,  much  has  been  learned  about  the 
impact  of  salts  in  the  Colorado  River  system.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  recently  completed  studies 
on  the  economic  impact  of  these  salts.  Reclamation  recognizes  that  the  damages  to  United  States'  water 
users  alone  may  soon  be  approaching  $1  billion  per  year. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum  (Forum)  has  become  the  seven-state 
coordinating  body  for  interfacing  with  federal  agencies  and  Congress  to  support  the  implementation  of 
a  program  necessary  to  control  the  salinity  of  the  river  system.  Forum  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  states.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  under  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  every  three  years  the  Forum 
prepares  a  formal  report  analyzing  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  anticipated  future  salinity,  and  the 
program  necessary  to  keep  the  salinities  at  or  below  the  levels  measured  in  the  river  system  in  1972. 

In  setting  water  quality  standards  for  the  Colorado  River  system,  the  salinity  levels  measured  at 
Imperial,  Parker,  and  Hoover  Dams  in  1972  have  been  identified  as  the  numeric  criteria.  The  plan 
necessary  for  controlling  salinity  has  been  captioned  the  "plan  of  implementation."  Most  recently,  the 
Forum  completed  its  1993  Review  of  water  quality  standards,  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  states  have 
submitted  this  report  to  EPA.  Conveyed  with  this  testimony  is  a  copy  of  the  1993  Review  that  is 
provided  for  your  information.  The  report  includes  that  updated  plan  of  implementation.  The  level  of 
appropriation  requested  in  this  testimony  is  in  keeping  with  the  identified  plan  in  the  enclosed  report. 
If  adequate  funds  are  not  appropriated,  state  and  federal  agencies  involved  are  in  agreement  that  the 
numeric  criteria  will  be  exceeded  and  damage  from  the  high  salt  levels  in  the  water  will  be  widespread 
and  very  significant. 

The  federal  agencies  associated  with  the  salinity  control  program  annually  prepare  an  analysis  of 
the  program,  titled  the  Joint  Evaluation  Report.  The  federal  agencies  identify  in  their  report  the  same 
plan  of  implementation. 
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The  BLM  is,  by  far  and  away,  the  largest  landowner  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Much  of  the 
lands  that  are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  heavily  laden  with  salt. 
Past  management  practices,  which  include  the  use  of  lands  for  recreation;  for  road  building  and 
transportation;  for  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  exploration;  and  most  importantly,  for  grazing,  have  led  to  man- 
induced  and  accelerated  erosional  processes.  When  soil  and  rocks  heavily  laden  with  salt  erode,  the  silt 
is  carried  along  for  some  distance  and  ultimately  s^es  in  the  streambed  or  flood  plain.  The  salts, 
however,  are  dissolved  and  remain  in  the  river  system  causing  water  quality  problems  downstream. 

The  Forum  believes  that  the  federal  government  has  a  major  and  important  responsibility  with 
respect  to  controlling  pick-up  of  salt  from  public  lands.  Congress  charged  the  federal  agencies  with 
proceeding  with  programs  to  control  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  a  strong  mandate  to  seek 
out  the  most  cost-effective  options.  It  has  been  determined  that  BLM's  rangeland  improvement  programs 
can  lead  to  some  of  the  most  cost-effective  salinity  control  measures  available.  These  salinity  control 
measures  are  more  cost-effective  than  some  now  being  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  more  environmentally  acceptable,  as  they  will  prevent 
erosion,  increase  grazing  opportunities,  increase  dependable  stream  runoffs,  and  enhance  wildlife  habitats. 

Through  studying  hundreds  of  watersheds  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  the 
BLM  has  selected  several  watersheds  where  very  cost-effective  salinity  control  efforts  could  be 
implemented  immediately.  In  keeping  with  the  Congressional  mandate  to  maximize  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  salinity  control,  the  Forum  is  requesting  that  out  of  the  overall  requested  and  authorized  budget  the 
Congress  appropriate  and  the  administration  allocate  adequate  funds  to  support  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  salinity  control  program  as  set  forth  in  die  adopted  plan  of 
implementation. 

DETAILS  CONCERNING  THE  REQUESTED  APPROPRIATION 

After  conferring  with  BLM  officials,  the  Forum  believes  there  needs  to  be  spent  in  FY  96,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $1,049  million  for  inventory  and  renting,  $1,205  million  for  planning, 
$.831  million  for  implementation,  $.263  million  for  maintenance,  $.492  million  for  monitoring,  and 
$.117  million  for  support  totaling  $3,957  million.  The  Forum  believes  that  although  it  is  conunendable 
for  the  administration  to  formulate  a  budget  that  focuses  on  ecosystems  and  watershed  management,  it 
is  essential  that  funds  be  targeted  on  specific  sub-activities  and  the  results  of  those  expenditures  reported; 
this  is  necessary  for  accountability  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  funds.  The  Forum  requests 
that  the  Committee  require  accounting  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  such  a  way  that  the  results 
of  their  activities  in  connection  with  the  expenditures  the  funds  can  be  reviewed  and  measured. 


^mq^ 


ack  A.  Bamett 
Executive  Director 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE 

UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  COMMISSION 

before  the 

SUBCOHHITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES 

of  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

House  of  Representatives 

PRESENTED  BY 
WAYNE  E.  COOK.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

April  17,  1995 


Sinanary  of  Specific  Action  Requested 

Appropriation  of  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  in  the  amount 
of  $40.3  nillion  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  provide  for 
the  continued  development,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project,  New  Mexico;  and  $3,395  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  use  in  1996  for  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Program 
(PL  93-320). 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  is  an  interstate 
compact  administrative  agency  created  by  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact  of  1948.  The  member  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
arei  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Since  its  inception,  the 
Comnission  has  actively  participated  in  the  development,  utilisation  and 
conservation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  member  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Conalssion  have  always 
given  strong  support  to  water  resources  development  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  in  particular  to  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  and 
participating  projects.  Through  the  development  made  possible  by  these  and 
other  projects,  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  allocated  to  the  Upper  Basin 
States  can  be  utilized  for  future  beneficial  consus^tlve  uses. 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJECT  (PL  87-483) 

The  Coonlssion  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  support  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  continue  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project 
during  Fiscal  Year  1996.  The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  is  in  Rio 
Arriba  and  San  Juan  counties  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  The  project  will 
provide  for  the  irrigation  of  110,630  acres  of  land  and  will  help  secure  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  many  of  the  185,000  people  of  the  Nation's 
largest  Indian  tribe. 
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Seven  of  the  eleven  blocks  of  the  Project  h»ve  been  completed  with  past 
appropriations.  However,  even  though  33  years  have  passed  since  the  project 
was  authorized,  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  is  only  about  60  percent 
complete. 

The  March  24,  1995  statement  by  Mr.  Donald  T.  Lopez,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Comnission,  fully  outlines  the  need  and  back- 
ground for  continued  development  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  The 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  supports  Mr.  Lopei'  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  at  least  $34.2  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
construction  during  Fiscal  Year  1995.  The  appropriation  could  be  used 
effectively  to  correct  deficiencies  in  earlier  blocks  as  well  as  continue 
construction  of  block  8  facilities  including  the  Block  8  Gallegos  Pumping 
Plant,  Gallegos  Discharge  Pipeline  and  Block  8  laterals.  This  appropriation 
would  allow  full  obligation  of  some  previous  fund  carried  over. 

In  addition  to  the  requested  appropriation  of  at  least  $34.2  million  for 
construction  during  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  Commission  supports  the  appropria- 
tion of  21  million  for  Dam  Safety/O&M  funding  which  includes  $6.1  million  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  That  level  of  appropriation  is 
needed  to  adequately  operate  and  maintain  the  existing  project  facilities. 

COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM  (PL  93-320) 

Salinity  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
river.  Water  users  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  system  have  suffered 
significant  adverse  impacts  due  to  the  River's  salinity.  These  impacts  have 
been  estimated  to  have  reached  over  $300  million  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
Without  salinity  control  measures,  the  salinity  of  the  river  is  projected  to 
increase  beyond  the  water  quality  numeric  criteria  at  Imperial  Dam  as  a  result 
of  continued  developed  of  the  Compact-apportioned  waters. 

The  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Program  is  designed  to  maintain 
salinity  levels  in  the  Colorado  River  system  within  established  numeric 
criteria  while  the  Basin  States  continue  to  develop  their  Compact-apportioned 
waters . 

In  1984  Congress  enacted  much  needed  amendments  to  the  1974  Act.  The 
amendments  (Public  Law  98-569)  authorized  additional  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Department  of  Agriculture  activities  that  were  needed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  Act.  In  recognition  of  the  vast  amount  of  Federal  land 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  within  the  Basin,  Congress 
assigned  certain  responsibilities  to  the  BU(.  These  include  the  development 
of  an  agency-wide  salinity  control  program  for  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
basin  system. 

This  program  is  endorsed  by  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  essential  to  the  overall  development  and  management 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Should  the  necessary  funding  levels  in  Fiscal 
Year  1996  and  future  years  not  be  provided  for  the  Colorado  River  Salinity 
Control  Program,  the  probability  of  water  quality  numeric  criteria  being 
exceeded  la  greatly  Increased.  Further,  less  than  adequate  funding  today  will 
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unquestionably  result  in  significantly  higher  future  costs  to  inplenent  the 
sane  level  of  salinity  control. 

The  BLM  has  chosen  to  reformulate  its  budgeting  process  to  support 
ecosystems  and  watershed  managenent.  Because  this  budget  process  lumps  many 
activities  together  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  President's  budget  request  of 
$3,997,000  for  fiscal  year  1996  includes  sufficient  activities  necessary  to 
control  salt  contribution  from  BLM  administered  lands.  Although  BLM's  focus 
on  ecosystem  and  watershed  management  is  admirable,  it  is  essential  that  funds 
be  directed  toward  sub-activities  that  will  result  in  the  control  of  salinity 
runoff  and  that  impacts  in  terms  of  effectiveness  of  measures  can  be  reported. 
Funding  requested  by  the  President  is  needed  on  public  lands  at  this  time  to 
implement  better  land  management  practices  and  to  reduce  pollution  of  salts  to 
the  Colorado  River  by  erosion  of  saline  soils  on  vast  Federal  holdings  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  supports  the  Presidents  and  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum's  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$3,957,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  carry  out  its  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Program  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Further  detailed  statements  regarding  the  specific  funding  for  the 
salinity  program  will  be  presented  in  the  testimony  of  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Comnission,  I  thank  you  for 
granting  the  Comnission  the  opportunity  to  express  its  support  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  continue  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion participating  project  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
1956  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  and  San  Juan-Chama  Projects  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  realise  the  full  regional  and  national  benefits  of 
this  project,  the  Coimnisslon  urges  you  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  to 
enable  timely  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  as  well  as 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  already-completed  facilities. 
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Written  Testimony 

of  the 

Association  of  Systematics  Collections 

K.  Elaine  Hoagiand,  Executive  Director 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Interior  Subcommittee 
Ralph  Regula,  Chair 

March  23,  1995 

introduction 

The  Association  of  Systematics  Collections  (ASC)  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  our  views  on  appropriations  for  the 
National  Biological  Service.   We  urge  that  the  appropriation  for  the  NBS  be 
made  at  the  level  provided  for  in  the  President's  budget.   We  are  also 
urging  prompt  authorization  of  the  NBS,  although  we  understand  that  all  the 
functions  of  the  NBS  have  been  authorized  in  the  past  as  being  a  part  of 
other  DOI  agencies,  including  a  biological  survey  office. 

ASC  represents  the  Nation's  scientific  collections  that  are  used  for 
research  and  education.   Our  members  include  natural  history  museums, 
botanical  gardens,  universities,  state  agencies,  and  research  institutions  in 
the  US,  Canada,  and  Mexico.    Our  scientists  study  biological  materials 
ranging  from  genes  and  micro-organisms  to  dinosaurs.   Our  specimens  and 
the  knowledge  derived  from  them  provide  raw  materials  for  biotechnology, 
improvements  to  agriculture,  biomedicine,  and  expanded  use  and  care  for 
our  natural  resources.   The  results  of  our  studies  are  published  and 
available  to  all,  including  corporations  who  use  our  results  to  increase  the 
nation's  economic  competitiveness.   ASC  was  the  first  scientific  society  to 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  biological  service  in  the  United 
States  (1982).   We  were  the  first  scientific  organization  to  sign  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  DOI  to  develop  public-private 
partnerships  in  support  of  Biological  Service  activities. 
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The  Mission  of  the  NBS 


We  believe,  based  on  press  reports  and  other  communications,   that  the 
mission  of  the  NBS  has  been  seriously  misunderstood  by  some  in  Congress.   The 
NBS  has  been  saddled  with  the  baggage  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  other 
environmental  legislation.    NBS  has  been  painted  as  a  force  that  could  inhibit  progress 
and  restrict  the  options  of  American  private  sector  and  individual  property  ow/ners.    But 
the  reality  is  quite  the  opposite.     NBS  is  a  long-needed  source  of  information  on 
biological  resources  and  biological  pest  species  alike,  value-neutral  with  regard  to 
environmental  agendas.     It  has  taken  research  elements  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
out  of  the  hands  of  regulatory  officials  and  federal  land  managers.     NBS  works  with 
states,  other  federal  agencies,  academic  scientists,  corporations,  and  individuals  to 
consolidate  and  make  available  existing  information.   Through  a  very  creative  network 
of  voluntary  state  partnerships,  NBS  focuses  existing  research  programs  on  important 
local  problems  and  improves  the  quality  of  information  on  our  natural  resources.   NBS 
is  thus  a  model  for  the  de-federalization  of  environmental  research,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  skills  of  non-federal  researchers  and  data  managers.   The  real 
potential  of  the  NBS  is  to  depolarize  contentious  environmental  issues  while  providing 
rationale  for  truly  "wise"  use  of  biological  resources. 

One  reason  for  the  past  misunderstanding  is  the  placement  of  the  NBS  in  the 
Department  of  Interior,  which  does  have  land  management  and  regulatory 
responsibilities.   Certainly  the  NBS  is  useful  to  provide  information  to  assist  in  these 
endeavors,  but  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.   The  NBS  is  moving  out  of  this 
narrow  characterization  as  it  adapts  its  research  agenda  to  the  needs  and  priorities  of 
the  private  sector  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  including  the  USDA,  NSF,  and 
NIH.   In  this  vein,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  research  efforts  related  to  biological 
inventory  are  supported  by  the  US  in  the  form  of  a  joint  funding  program  between  the 
NIH,  NSF,  and  USAID,  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  STRENGTHENING  the 
economies  of  developing  countries  while  husbanding  their  natural  resources  and 
providing  raw  materials  for  US  drug  research.   If  biological  resources  research 
strengttiens  ttie  economies  of  otiier  counties,  why  not  the  US  as  well? 

Another  misunderstanding  revolves  around  inventory  work  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  intnjsive.    in  the  collective  experience  of  natural  history  institutions  going  back  200 
years  in  this  country,  studies  of  natural  history,  biological  pest  species,  and  biological 
resources  have  had  the  continuous  support  of  the  American  people,  including 
governmental  agencies  and  landowners  who  have  welcomed  and  Indeed,  invited  us. 
Inventory  is  done  to  fill  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  particular  elements  of  the  biota, 
to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  organisms,  to  learn  how  to  control 
weeds  and  disease  organisms,  to  learn  how  to  restore  healthy  ecosystems,  and  to  find 
new  potentially  useful  biological  resources.     It  is  not  inventory  per  se,  but  problematic 
federal  regulations,  that  some  perceive  as  threats  to  the  use  of  property.      To 
paraphrase  an  old  slogan,  "scientific  knowledge  doesn't  harm  private  property  rights, 
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regulations  do."  The  NBS  will  cooperate  with  our  institutions  to  use  existing  data  on 
the  nation's  biota  whenever  possible.   Neither  we  nor  they  want  to  recreate  the 
existing  private  and  state  network  of  natural  history  collections. 

Historical  Context  of  ttie  NBS 

It  is  instructive  to  look  back  at  the  histohcal  record  to  understand  the  ideas  that 
spawned  the  NBS  (ASC,  Foundations  for  a  Biological  Survey,  1986).  As  stated  by 
Michael  Kosztarab,  an  entomologist  with  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  who  was  the  first  modem  voice  to  call  for  an  NBS,  "We  do  not  have  the 
needed  identification  manuals  prepared  for  even  the  many  economically  important 
pest  groups...  such  as  aphids,  whiteflies,  ....  and  others,  and  even  for  beneficial  insect 
groups  that  can  be  utilized  as  biological  control  agents  against  pest  insects.  The 
proposed  [NBS]  project  will  concentrate  on  first  priority  items  ...  the  preparation  of 
identification  manuals  for  the  economically  important  animals  and  plants "    In  order  to 
clarify  this  role  for  the  NBS,  we  support  the  change  of  name  to  the  "National  Biological 
Service."  Even  better  from  our  point  of  view  would  have  been  a  name  such  as 
"Institute  of  Biological  RESOURCES,"  to  indicate  that  biological  species  and  their 
functions  as  living  ecosystems  are  truly  resources  for  the  American  people. 

NBS  Fills  a  Legitimate  Governmental  Role 

The  major  change  that  has  occun-ed  in  the  research  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  since  NBS  was  created  is  to  isolate  research  from  the 
regulatory  and  land  management  processes  of  the  other  DOI  bureaus,  including  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  National  Pari( 
Service.  As  discussed  in  recent  science  policy  studies  by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Carnegie  Commission,  the  step  of  isolating  research  from  regulation 
protects  it  from  abuse  in  the  regulatory  process,  and  makes  it  available  to  all  parties 
equally,  including  the  for-profit  sector.    An  agency  such  as  the  NBS  has  research 
agendas  that  are  more  accessible  and  responsive  to  the  people  than  research  buried 
within  federal  regulatory  bureaus. 

Indeed,  the  National  Biological  Service  should  be  recognized  as  a  critical 
element  of  national  infrastmcture  because  it  helps  scientists  provide  independent, 
value-free  information  for  the  sustainable  use  of  biological  resources  —  resources  that 
cut  across  state  boundaries  and  must  be  husbanded  for  future  generations.  The 
necessary  information  comes  from  basic  scientific  research  on  the  what,  where,  how. 
and  why  of  biological  resources.  The  purpose  and  expectation  of  NBS  is  not  to  find 
rare  species  so  that  they  can  go  on  an  endangered  species  list,  but  rather  to 
understand  the  value  of  biological  resources  and  learn  new  ways  to  use  and  protect 
that  value.   Study  of  these  resources  will  lead  to  increased  economic  value  from  them, 
through  sciences  such  as  taxonomy  and  biological  engineering  working  together.    For 
example,  discovery  of  unusual  thermophilic  micro-organisms  in  Yelowstone  National 
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Park  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  the  poiymerase  chain  reaction,  upon  which 
much  of  medical  research  and  the  genetic  engineering  industry  are  now  based. 

Furthermore,  it  is  more  lil<ely  that  compilation  of  existing  data  and  targeted  new 
studies  will  lead  to  delistings  of  species  or  new  ways  to  protecting  them  without 
listings,  than  new  listings.   The  NBS  is  not  a  top-down  organization  and  has  no 
regulatory  function  or  intent.    It  works  closely  with  the  states,  academic  institutions, 
museums,  and  the  private  sector. 

Because  biological  resources  are  in  part  shared  national  resources  (e.g., 
watersheds  in  one  state  contribute  to  clean  air  and  water  in  other  states),  study  of 
them  cannot  be  privatized  nor  done  on  a  state  by  state  basis    In  a  free  market 
economy,  private  research  occurs  when  individuals  can  control  the  results  of  their 
research  for  personal  profit  (eg,  seed  company  research  on  hybrid  corn).   This  is  not 
the  case  with  studies  of  ecosystem  composition,  structure,  and  function.    It  is  difficult 
to  get  private  industry  to  pay  for  research  that  benefits  everyone,  except  as  noblesse 
oblige.    By  the  same  token,  basic  medical  research  is  federally  supported,  with  few  or 
no  complaints.   Environmental  research  and  research  on  biological  resources  are 
directly  linked  to  our  citizens'  health  and  well-being.    Even  under  a  stringent  libertarian 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  government,  this  is  a  legitimate  governmental  function, 
arguably  akin  to  national  security.   The  difference  is  that  protection  of  biological 
resources  must  occur  over  many  generations  and  is  less  recognizable  as  a  national 
imperative  until  a  crisis  occurs. 

Is  understanding  of  natural  resources  really  related  to  national  security,  or  it  this 
hyperbole?   Certainly  the  nation's  agricultural  resources  and  hence  our  well-being  are 
defended  by  study  of  invasions  of  Insect  pests  on  agricultural  crops.   This  was  Michael 
Kosztarab's  main  interest  in  promoting  an  NBS  as  quoted  above,  and  is  just  as  high  a 
priority  today.   Also  related  to  defense  of  the  national  interest  and  local  interests  of 
well  is  an  understanding  of  ecosystem  function  that  will  lead  to  our  choosing  the  best 
options  compatible  with  modern  demands  on  the  land  and  waters,  for  example  to 
protect  our  supply  of  drinking  water  and  help  maintain  the  climate  that  supports  our 
agriculture.  And  is  it  not  in  the  national  interest  to  defend  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
Americans  by  having  data  available  that  help  private  individuals  make  choices,  that 
help  managers  protect  our  national  parks,  and  so  forth?  We  think  all  these  activities 
are  in  the  national  interest  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 

New  Steps 

An  advisory  body  should  be  constructed  to  help  the  NBS  set  its  research 
agenda  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans.    It  should  include  industry,  academia,  farming, 
ranching,  and  conservation  interests  in  an  attempt  to  build  consensus  around  common 
concerns.    Despite  the  current  Congressional  committee  structure  that  isolates  the 
science  programs  of  each  of  the  various  federal  agencies,  Congress  should  encourage 
federal  agencies  with  related  missions,  particulariy  USDA  and  NOAA,  to  coordinate 
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research  objectives  and  programs  with  the  NBS.   Until  these  actions  are  taken,  the 
positive  mission  of  environmental  research  on  a  national  scale  but  with  local  interests 
at  heart  will  continue  to  be  misunderstood. 


Summary 

In  summary,  one  can  apply  the  following  litmus  test  to  federally  funded  scientific 
research  in  an  agency  such  as  the  NBS: 

*  Is  it  something  that  needs  doing  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  future  generations?  Yes. 

*  Is  it  something  that  can  be  done  by  the  private  sector?    No,  but  large  elements  of 
the  private  sector  will  benefit  from  its  actions  in  the  long  njn. 

*  Is  it  something  that  can  be  done  by  state  governments?  Not  alone,  for  it  requires 
coordination  aaoss  state  boundaries. 

*  Is  it  something  that  can  be  done  by  the  not-for-profit  sector?   In  part,  but  not  without 
national  leadership,  particularly  as  related  to  research  on  public  lands  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest. 

Therefore  we  support  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
National  Biological  Service  at  the  level  proposed  in  the  President's  budget.  We  do  not 
expect  our  institutions  to  directly  benefit  financially  from  the  NBS  in  any  significant 
way.   However,  the  NBS  will  be  a  guiding  force  that  helps  us  prioritize  our  wori<  and 
increase  its  relevance  to  our  nation.   We  look  forward  to  woridng  together  to  form  the 
linkage  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  that  is  ultimately  necessary  to  reduce 
current  polarization  over  biological  resources  research  and  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
wise  use  of  resources,  where  it  belongs.  ASC  would  be  pleased  to  answer  questions 
from  Congress  and  the  American  public  about  the  scientific,  economic,  and  indeed, 
political  merits  of  a  National  Biological  Service. 
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County  of  Placer 

Board  of  Supervisors 

175  FULWEILER  AVENUE 
AUBURN,  CAUFORNIA  95603 
916/889^010  •  FAX:  916/889-4299 
PLACER  CO.  TOLL  FREE  #  800-488-4308 


BILLSANTUCa 


ROBERT  WEYGANDT 
D(slrlct2 

RON  LICHAU 

District  3 

KIRK  UHLER 


REX  BLOOM  HELD 


April  7,  1995 


Representative  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropriations 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

On  behalf  Placer  County  Board  of  Supervisors  I  would  like  to  request  this  letter  to  be 
included  as  public  testimony  supporting  the  North  Fork  American  River  appropriations  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropriations.  The  appraisal  and  acquisition  of  6,000  acres 
within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Corridor  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  is  located  above 
the  proposed  multipurpose  Auburn  Dam  site.  The  land  acquisition  would  create  an  recreational 
base,  increase  the  economics  of  the  area,  and  preserve  the  environment  safeguarding  the  land 
to  its  natural  state,  where  otherwise  could  be  detrimental  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Corridor  with 
the  development  of  these  private  lands. 


The  North  Fork  is  an  outstanding  natural  and  recreational  resource  that  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  area  for  river  rafting,  hiking,  and  fishing  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  providing  spectacular  recreational  experiences  for  visitors,  it  also 
contributes  to  the  economy  of  the  region  by  supporting  tourism. 

Tlie  President's  budget  this  year  includes  a  request  for  $1  million  for  the  North  Fork  to 
continue  the  land  protection  program  aimed  at  consolidating  publicly-protected  tracts 
along  the  river  corridor. 

A  $1  million  appropriation  for  last  year  is  allowing  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  the  first 
of  several  outstanding  parcels  that  are  located  along  the  canyon. 

If  funding  is  not  provided  the  public-private  checkerboard  pattern  of  land  ownership  along 
the  river  will  continue,  ensuring  increased  management  costs  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service.  In  addition  adverse  uses  could  threaten  the  water  quality  as  well  as  the  scenic 
character  of  the  North  Fork. 
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Representative  Ralph  Regula  April  7,  1995 

Page  two 

At  this  time  further  funding  is  needed.  Another  $1  million  dollars  is  necessary  in  order 
to  extend  the  purchase  option  until  1997.  The  final  cost  of  the  6,000  acres  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  five  million.  This  land  protection  is  widely  supported  by  local  and  state  wide 
organizations  and  I  implore  your  support  to  preserve  this  valuable  and  worth  while  effort  to 
appropriate  funding  to  the  land  purchase  of  6,000  acres  within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Corridor  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  for  the  betterment  of  the  environment,  and  economics  of 
our  community. 

Sincerely, 


Ex  Bloomfield,  Supfervisor 
District  Five,  Placer  County 
Board  of  Supervisors 
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CAUFORNIA  TROirr 


Jim  Edmondson,  Executive  Director 

Maidi29, 1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
B-308  Ra>t)um  House  Office  BuUding 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6015 

Re:      Testimony  in  support  of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  appropriation 
in  the  LAND  &  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  budget 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

California  Trout,  on  behalf  of  oiu-  4,000  members,  would  like  to  express  our  strong  support 
for  the  $2  Million  appropriation  for  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  budget.  We  hope  that  in  your  review  of  this  item,  you  will 
recognize  the  unique  and  important  role  that  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  plays  in 
the  total  landscape  of  Southern  California,  where  aknost  all  outdoor  recreation  is  defined 
by  the  twin  features  of  ocean  and  mountains. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  is  often  the  most  popular  National 
Forest  in  America,  based  on  the  huge  volume  of  public  use  it  receives.  Within  the  National 
Forest  itself,  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  is  the  scenic  watershed  of  Deep  Creeii.  TTie 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  designated  Deep  Creek  as  a  "Wild  Trout 
Stream."  This  special  designation  is  particularly  significant  as  there  are  only  three  such 
waters  in  all  of  Southern  California,  where  nearly  20  million  citizens  reside. 

The  Upper  Deep  Creek  watershed  stands  out  as  an  integral  part  of  the  San  Bernardino  that 
should  not  be  cut  off  from  the  whole.  We  believe  that  the  enormous  value  of  the  fishery, 
wildlife,  and  watershed  make  the  protecfion  of  this  significant  area  a  matter  of  broad 
re^onal  concern.  It  makes  excellent  sense  to  acquire  Upper  Deep  Creek  and  other  key 
inholding  in  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  at  this  point  when  the  opportunity  is 
present,  so  that  the  outstanding  resources  enjoyed  by  so  many  for  so  long  can  still  be 
available  when  to  our  children  and  future  genertions. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  and  support. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 


Jmi  Edmondson 
Executive  Director 


BAY  AREA  OFFICE:  870  MARKET  STREET,  SUITE  859  0  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102  0  (415)  392-8887 
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Testimony  of  Louise  Korn  Waldron 

Tres  Pistolas  Coalition 

House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Fiscal  Year  1996 

April  5, 1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Louise  Korn  Waldron.  I  Uve  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  am  President  of  the  Tres  Pistolas  Coalition.  We  have  ab-eady 
received  $650,000  for  1995  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the  Cibola  National 
Forest  to  acquire  parts  of  Tres  Pistolas  Canyon,  Bernahllo  County,  New  Mexico,  and  are 
requesting  $1.6  miUion  for  the  fiscal  year  1996.  The  land  in  question  is  located  in  portions  of 
section  13  and  24,  TION,  R4,5E,  in  the  Tijeras  Canyon  part  of  the  southern  Sandia  Mountains. 
The  land  totals  437  acres  and  has  Priority  1  for  acquisition  by  Cibola  National  Forest,  Priority  1 
with  City  of  Albuquerque  Open  Space,  and  a  High  Priority  by  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  Region  of 
the  Forest  Service.  The  Tres  Pistolas  land  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Cibola  National  Forest 
designated  wilderness. 

From  1906  to  1961  Tres  Pistolas  was  under  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  stewardship.  In  1961  they 
traded  it  to  the  Rounds  Estate,  and  in  turn,  it  was  sold  in  1978  to  the  present  ovraers,  the  Three 
Springs  Subdivision.  Since  1978  there  has  been  united  opposition  to  the  development  of  this  land 
because  of  (1)  its  ecological  importance  for  wildlife  and  vegetation,  (2)  recreation  of  the  pubUc,  (3) 
Hawkwatch  research,  (4)  preservation  of  archaeological  sites,  and  (5)  protection  of  the  aquifer. 
Groups  in  united  opposition  to  the  development  of  this  land  are:  Trust  for  PubUc  Land, 
Albuquerque  Conservation  Trust,  Camuel  Land  Grant,  Chilili  Land  Grant,  Wilderness  Society, 
Sierra  Club,  Audubon  Society,  Wildlife  Federation,  Hawkwatch  International,  New  Mexico 
Moimtain  Club,  Sandia  Mountain  Wildlife  Conservation  Association,  New  Mexico  Environmental 
Law  Center,  Forest  Guardians,  Forest  Conservation  Council,  Monticello  Neighborhood 
Association,  New  Mexico  Plant  Society,  Albuquerque  Native  Plant  Society,  New  Mexico  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society,  New  Mexico  Wildflower  Society,  East  Mountain  Historical  and 
Neighborhood  Societies,  the  Albuquerque  Conservation  Association,  New  Mexico  Rescue  Dogs, 
Friends  of  Tijeras  Pueblo,  and  New  Mexico  for  the  Outdoors. 

Besides  the  Tres  Pistolas  Coalition,  local  government  agencies  who  have  supported  the  acquistion 
of  the  Tres  Pistolas  land  by  the  Forest  Service  are  the  Bernalillo  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
(Resolution  No.  AR  13-92),  the  New  Mexico  State  Senate  (State  Memorial  97,  40th  Legislature, 
Second  Session,  1992),  the  New  Mexico  Land  Commission,  the  City  of  Albuquerque  Open  Space 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  (representing  the  19  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico). 
Senate  Bill  1049,  New  Mexico  State  Legislature,  is  proposing  $150,000  toward  local  acquisition 
of  the  land  for  1996. 

The  Sandia,  Manzanitos,  and  Manzano  Mountains  are  a  wildlife  corridor  which  is  significant  in  its 
length  and  location.  Running  north  and  south,  this  corridor  separates  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from 
the  Plains,  and  as  such  is  a  major  migrating  route  for  animals  and  birds.  Development  is  occurring 
in  this  corridor  less  than  a  mile  south  of  Tres  Pistolas  in  Coyote  Canyon,  Manzanita  Mountains. 
Coca  Cola  has  invested  in  building  at  least  250  homes  on  this  property.  Further  fragmentation  of 
this  corridor  in  the  Tres  Pistolas  section  would  be  a  detriment  to  wildlife. 

The  land  in  question  is  a  major  feeding  ground  for  15  species  of  raptors  which  include  the 
endargered  perigrine  falcoki,  the  sensitive  goshawk,  and  the  rare  ferruginous  hawk,  golden  eagle. 
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and  merlin.  Mammilana  wrightii  is  a  species  of  cactus  on  the  New  Mexico  endangered  species  list. 
Biodiversity  includes  41  species  of  breeding  birds  and  150  plant  species.  The  land  is  also  the 
second  most  diverse  area  in  the  United  States  for  small  mammals. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  ongoing  research  conducted  by  Hawkwatch  International  which  is 
involved  in  raptor  research  and  education.  Hawkwatch  is  partially  supported  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Cibola  National  Forest.  Populations  of  raptors  are  monitored  in  order  to  learn  about 
overall  health  and  migration  routes.  Hawkwatch  in  the  Tres  Pistolas  area  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  sites  for  observing  migratory  raptors.  The  birds  concentrate  in  this  corridor,  catching 
the  thermals  of  the  crest  of  the  Sandias  to  be  thrust  even  higher  in  their  long  journey  from 
Argentina  to  Alaska.  The  pubUc  can  witness  this  event  every  spring.  The  Sandia  Hawkwatch  is  the 
second  most  concentrated  flyway  for  observing  raptors  in  the  Southwest. 

The  land  is  used  by  all  age  groups  of  the  pubhc  during  all  times  of  the  year,  both  for  recreation  and 
education.  Among  these  groups  are  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  Natural  History 
Museum,  senior  citizens,  and  public  school  children.  Other  organizations  are  bird-watchers,  hikers, 
climbers,  and  wildflower  enthusiasts.  The  area  is  easily  accessible  from  Albuquerque,  located  only 
3  miles  from  the  city  limits.  The  trails  through  the  area  are  well  maintained,  with  a  major  Forest 
Service  trail  cutting  through  the  land. 

Pueblo,  Apache  and  Spanish  peoples  have  inhabited  this  canyon.  Potsherds  of  the  Pueblo  people 
have  been  dated  from  1 150-1500  AD.  One  of  the  famous  conquistadors.  General  Diego  de  Vargas, 
waged  his  final  mihtary  campaign  on  or  near  Tres  Pistolas  in  1704.  The  Apaches  used  this  area  as 
a  refrige  for  their  raids  during  the  last  century.  Continued  archaeological  and  historical  study  is 
needed  in  the  area. 

Arroyos  on  the  Tres  Pistolas  land  comprise  a  large  alluvial  &n  which  is  the  aquifer  for  the  people 
living  in  Monticello  and  Camuel.  If  developed,  the  houses,  paved  streets,  and  swimming  pools 
would  endanger  this  aquifer,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water.  The  alluvial  aquifer  is  of 
Umited  extent  and  barely  supplies  enough  water  for  the  residents  already  hving  there.  The  State 
Engineers  Office  has  measured  nitrate  concentrations  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tres  Pistolas  hill  that  are 
higher  than  State-recommended  dosages.  It  is  also  important  to  keep  the  arroyos  as  open 
waterways  in  order  to  help  replenish  the  Tijeras  Arroyo  downgradient  from  Tres  Pistolas.  The 
Tijeras  Arroyo  drains  into  Albuquerque  and  is  a  source  of  water  for  the  city.  The  arroyos  are  also 
the  main  animal  corridors. 

Because  of  all  of  these  fectors,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Tres  Pistolas  land  be  saved  from 
encroaching  subdivision  development! 

Sincerely 

Louise  Kom  Waldron,  President 
Tres  Pistolas  Coalition 
15  El  Arco  Drive 
Albuquerque,  NM  87123 
(505)2928272 
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The  Deep  Creek  Open  Space  Coallflon 

p.  0.  Box  3101,  Running Sprlngi,  CA  923?2 
(909)  ?67-3536  (909)  ?67-574l  r«x 


Jean  Frederickson,  President 


March  31,  1995 

Interior  Appropriations  Committee 
Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
B-308  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Ref:  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  appropriation  in  the 

Land  &  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Committee: 

The  Deep  Creek  Open  Space  Coalition  would  like  to  submit  these 
comments  in  support  of  the  $2  million  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(LWCF)  appropriation  for  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest.  Since  a  maximum 
level  of  public  benefit  and  use  is  generated  by  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest,  we  feel  that  the  requested  funding  is  well  merited  as  a  necessary  measure 
to  avoid  undue  fragmentation  of  important  forest  lands. 

The  land  acquisition  needs  of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  are 
commensurate  with  the  large  expanding  population  it  serves  in  the  nation's 
biggest  metropolitan  area.  Vital  forest  segments  would  be  lost  if  this  funding  is 
not  forthcoming. 

As  America's  foremost  urban  forest,  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest 
provides  vital  outdoor  recreation  and  valuable  open  space  to  balance  the  crowded 
conditions  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties, 
where  nearly  20  million  people  live  within  a  2  hour  drive  of  these  mountains. 
Multiple-use  recreation  is  a  main  feature  of  the  National  Forest,  including  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  rock  climbing,  and  winter  sports  in  an  environment  that  still 
sustains  native  wildlife,  coniferous  forests,  and  healthy  watershed. 

But  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  rs  at  a  serious  turning  point,  where 
public  trout  streams  and  hunting  areas  are  liable  to  be  sacrificed  for  potential 
development  and  urbanization  of  private  inholdings  that  have  long  been  a  vital 
contiguous  part  of  the  forest's  open  space. 
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For  the  past  century,  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  has  stood  out 
dramatically  as  a  uniquely  scenic  landscape  in  Southern  California.  Today  it  has 
become  a  virtual  oasis  for  the  crowded  metropolitan  populations  around  it,  as  its 
value  has  increased  in  proportion  to  urban  growth,  making  the  continued 
stewardship  of  this  exceptional  resource  more  important  than  ever. 

The  San  Jacinto  Mountain  Range  and  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  form 
two  separate  parts  of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  each  an  island  of 
unique  forest  amidst  the  surrounding  cities.  The  Garner  Ranch  is  a  critical 
acquisition  in  the  San  Jacinto  Range  as  is  Upper  Deep  Creek  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  each  located  in  a  different  county. 

Like  the  Garner  Ranch,  Upper  Deep  Creek  is  a  classic  example  of  the  kind 
of  private  inholding  that  is  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the  National  Forest. 
Acquisition  would  include  1.5  miles  of  Deep  Creek,  which  is  the  most  popular, 
accessible,  and  spectacular  wild  trout  stream  in  Southern  California.  Left  outside 
the  National  Forest,  this  parcel  is  subject  to  imminent  development  proposals  that 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  fishery. 

Upper  Deep  Creek  is  a  wildlife  corridor  and  has  extensive  riparian  habitat, 
which  is  in  critical  shortage  in  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  amounting  to 
less  than  1%  of  the  total  forest  landscape.  But  70%  of  all  wildlife  depend  directly 
on  the  riparian  habitat  for  survival. 

Upper  Deep  Creek  is  also  home  to  rare  species  of  concern  such  as  the 
impressive  lemon  lily,  the  California  Spotted  Owl,  flying  squirrel  and  the 
threatened  southern  rubber  boa,  which  is  found  only  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  All  these  resources  represent  key  elements  in  the  overall  forest 
health,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  acquisition  goals.  Streams, 
watershed,  and  wildlife  are  fundamental  to  the  integrated  health  of  the  forest 
system,  comparable  to  vital  organs  in  any  living  body.  The  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest  has  identified  only  the  highest  priority  acquisitions. 

Strategic  acquisition  by  means  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
is  crucial  to  offset  the  indiscriminate  pressure  of  urbanization.  Most  private 
owners,  like  Jack  Gamer,  prefer  to  sell  their  open  space  property  to  the  National 
Forest.  Private  lands  that  have  long  been  held  as  compatible  open  space  within 
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the  National  Forest  are  now  experiencing  increased  pressure  to  convert  to  other 
uses  which  conflict  with  the  public  benefits  of  the  National  Forest. 

The  situation  has  now  reached  a  critical  stage,  testing  our  resolve  to 
maintain  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  for  the  best  public  interest.  In  co- 
operation with  public-minded  owners,  we  need  to  employ  LWCF  to  help 
consolidate  and  conserve  the  forest.  A  small  investment  now  will  safeguard  a 
priceless  natural  inheritance  and  guarantee  that  our  grandchildren  will  enjoy  the 
same  wonders  of  the  forest  that  were  generously  granted  to  us  by  preceeding 
generations. 

Although  a  successful  future  for  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  is 
dependent  on  substantial  appropriations  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  many  co-operative  fundraising  efforts  are  at  work  in  the  private  sector  as 
well.  Land  Conservancies  are  participating,  private  and  corporate  donors  are 
contributing.  State  sources  are  being  tapped,  and  conservation  easements,  land 
exchanges,  and  appropriate  land  use  designations  are  all  being  applied.  It  is  a 
team  effort  of  which  LWCF  is  a  key  component. 

Because  increasing  threats  to  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  are 
alarmingly  imminent,  the  use  of  LWCF  for  necessary  forest  consolidation  is 
supported  by  a  wide  range  of  concerned  citizens.  These  include: 


American  Land  Conservancy  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
Audubon  Society  California  Division 

Pomona  Valley  Mountain  Equestrians 

San  Bernardino  Valley  National  Wildlife  Federation 

CA  Department  of  Fish  &  Game  Quail  Unlimited 

CA  Sportfishing  Protection  Alliance  Rim  of  the  World  Climbing  Club 

California  Trout,  Inc.  Rim  of  the  Worid  Interpretive  Association 

Coachella  Valley  Mtns  Conservancy  San  Bernardino  Natl  Forest  Association 

Deep  Creek  FlyFishers  Save  Our  Forest  Association 

Deep  Creek  Open  Space  Coalition  Sierra  Club 

Educators  of  an  Ecological  Perspective  South  Bay  Ry  Fishers 

Endangered  Habitats  League  Trout  Unlimited 

Federation  of  Fly  Fishers  Trust  for  Public  Land 

Fisheries  Resource  Volunteer  Corps  Wilderness  Fly  Fishers 

Forest  Preservation  Society  of  SoCal  Wilderness  Society 

Friends  of  the  Deep  Creek  Wilderness  Wildlife  Forever 
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The  $2  million  requested  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest  is  a  necessary  step  toward  protecting  the  Nation's  most  popular 
recreational  urban  forest  from  fatal  fragmentation.  Millions  of  people  will  truly 
benefit  from  such  action  far  into  the  future. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  include  our  written  testimony  in  the 
official  hearing  record. 


Respectfully, 

^'^'jean  Frederickson  Peter  J6ms 

President  Vice-President 


NOTE:  1 2  copies  of  a  supplemental  photo  booklet  have  been  provided  for 
use  by  Committee  members.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee  office  for  distribution. 
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jSK:  9L  ^909)  337-3667  ^^I^Bj3fc 

^■^aK  Rebecca  Hanson.  Presldenl  J^9^M^ 


Aprils,  1995 


House  Interior  Approprlallon  Coinmltlce 

Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman 

B-308  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC.  20515 


RE:  San  Bernardino  Nal tonal  Forest  LWCK  approprlallon. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  connnlllec  members: 

Save  Our  Forest  Association  strongly  endorses  the  $2  million 
appropriation  for  the  San  Bernardino  National  Foresl  In  Ihc  1996  Fiscal  Year 
LAND  and  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  budget. 

Save  Our  Foresl  Association  Is  a  registered  non-prolll  organization  that 
exists  exclusively  to  promote,  monitor,  and  support  the  well-being  of  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Foresl.  Being  the  one  organization  s|x«eincally  dedicated 
to  this  area,  we  are  profoundly  aware  of  the  escalating  problems  arising  from 
urban  conflicts  In  the  National  Forest. 

For  this  reason  we  greatly  appreciate  LWCF  and  the  dramatic  difference 
It  can  make  toward  consolidating  major  resources  and  enhancing  the  well- 
being  of  this  National  Forest.   Garner  Ranch  Is  a  large  and  unique  high 
elevation  meadow  site  and  a  significant  acquisition  that  Is  nearlng 
completion.    Upfjer  Deep  Creek  Is  an  outstanding  nuiltlple-use  recreation 
area,  rich  In  uncommon  resources,  that  is  threatened  by  a  potential 
subdivision  If  not  acquired. 

Apart  from  the  excellent  skiing,  hiking,  camping,  fishing,  and  hunting 
opportunities  in  the  mountains,  many  people  come  to  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest  to  visit  the  inilquc  and  Innovative  Children's  Forest,  where 
restoration  and  trails  have  been  planned  and  designed  by  children.   The 
Children's  Forest,  which  encompasses  the  prominent  simimlt  of  Keller  Peak, 
Is  linked  to  Upper  Deep  Creek  by  the  riparian  wildlife  corridor  of  Dry  Creek. 
The  two  related  areas  compliment  each  other  and  share  the  proximity  of  the 
new  U.S.  Forest  Service  Interpretive  ('enter  situated  t)etween  them.   The 
Upper  Deep  Creek  watershed  basin  and  wild  trout  stream  Is  at  the  base  of 
Keller  Peak  and  has  long  been  a  popular  outings  destination  for  children. 
Although  children  have  fished  at  Upper  Deep  Creek  and  made  field  trips  there 
for  decades,  future  use  may  very  well  be  contingent  on  USFS  acquisition. 
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The  prized  wild  trout  stream,  riparian  wildlife  corridor,  and  neighboring 
Children's  Forest,  aren't  the  only  onlstanding  features  of  Upper  Deep  Creek 
The  area  is  officially  Identified  as  home  to  special  rare  species  that  inhabit  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest.   Most  notable  are  the  California  Spotted  Owl, 
beautiful  lemon  lily,  flying  squirrel,  and  southern  rubber  boa.   All  have 
recently  been  sighted  by  visitors,  confirming  USFS  data. 

The  Deep  Creek  watershed  is  a  major  supplier  of  drinking  water  to  the 
High  Desert  communities,  where  Deep  Creek  at  Us  termination  becomes  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Mojave  River.    In  Southern  California  water  Issues  are  always 
a  matter  of  special  concern  and  importance.   As  (he  primary  watershed  for 
the  western  portion  of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  Deep  Creek  is  26 
miles  long.   But  3  crucial  unprotected  miles  of  Upper  Deep  Creek  are  not  yet 
Included  in  the  National  Forest.   If  this  section  Is  not  acquired,  much  of  the 
Important  upstream  watershed  could  become  compromised,  risking  fmther 
serious  groiuidwater  depletion,  contamination,  and  loss  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
scenic  Integrity. 

Finally  the  Upper  Deep  Creek  "Narrows"  provide  high  caliber 
recreational  rock  climbing,  where  world  class  mountaineers  have  trained  and 
practiced.  Acquisition  would  also  open  the  area  to  quail  and  turkey  huuling 
as  well  as  equestrian  use. 

As  is  apparent,  the  Southern  California  public  -which  now  numbers 
close  to  20  million-  will  benefit  significantly  if  LWCF  is  utilized  to  belter 
integrate  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest. 

Save  Our  Forest  Association  presently  represents  2000  member  In  the 
mountain  communities  of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest.   It  Is  our 
sincere  hope  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  request  of  $2  million  for  this  area 
will  be  granted. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  Interest  and  concerns 
on  this  matter  and  to  submit  this  written  testimony  for  the  record. 


Sincerely, 


Rebecca  Hanson 
President 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROTH  STANBRIDGE.  INDIAN  RIVER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

HOD8E  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  4.  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  submitting  testimony 
to  you  today  in  support  of  land  acquisition  funding  for  the  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Indian  River  County,  Florida.   I  wanted  to  appear 
before  you  in  person  but  was  informed  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  do  so.   Instead,  I  am  providing  written  testimony  which  I  hope  you  will 
review  with  the  same  consideration  as  if  it  had  been  presented  by  me 
personally. 

This  testimony  is  also  being  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  River 
County  Historical  Society,  the  Sebastian  Area  Historical  Society,  Friends  of 
the  Sebastian  River,  Indian  River  Land  Trust,  Eugenia  Chapter  of  the  Native 
Plant  Society,  Pelican  Island  Preservation  Society,  Sierra  Club  of  the  Turtle 
Coast,  Friends  of  Scrub,  Indian  River  Wildlife  Center,  Pelican  Island  Audubon 
Society,  Conservation  Alliance  of  St.  Lucie  County,  and  the  Florida  Audubon 
Society. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  statement  in 
support  of  the  President's  budget  request  of  $1.45  million  for  land 
acquisition  at  Pelican  Island  NWR,  funds  that  will  enable  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  acquire  a  critical  wetlands  buffer  within  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  nation's  first  refuge.   Past  appropriations  have 
been  tremendously  effective  in  helping  to  preserve  valuable  natural  resources 
at  the  refuge,  and  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  act  this  year  to  help  complete 
the  land  protection  program. 

PELICAN  ISLAND  —  AN  ENDANGERED  NATIONAL  TREASURE 

As  I  mentioned.  Pelican  Island  is  the  nation's  first  and  oldest  refuge. 
At  the  turn  of  this  century,  several  of  the  era's  best  wildlife  photographers 
and  naturalists  who  visited  Florida  were  struck  by  Pelican  Island's  abundant 
bird  life  and  horrified  by  the  slaughter  of  their  countless  numbers  by  plume 
hunters.   The  creative  and  vivid  documentation  of  this  harmful  activity, 
together  with  the  actions  of  Paul  Kroegel,  a  local  resident  and  the  eventual 
refuge  manager,  fascinated  the  entire  nation  and  led  to  the  designation  of  the 
area  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903. 
Its  importance  as  a  refuge  is  further  recognized  by  its  designations  as  a 
Wilderness  Area,  a  national  Historic  Landmark,  and  a  Wetlands  of  International 
Importance . 

Today  --  92  years  later  --  the  refuge  remains  one  of  the  most  Important 
wildlife  refuges  in  the  United  States.   It  provides  key  habitat  for  migratory 
and  resident  birds,  including  threatened  and  endangered  species  such  as  the 
wood  stork,  bald  eagle,  Arctic  peregrine  falcon,  Florida  scrub  jay,  roseate 
tern  and  piping  plover.   In  addition,  the  refuge's  estuary  serves  as  critical 
habitat  for  the  West  Indian  manatee,  green  and  loggerhead  sea  turtles, 
American  alligators,  the  hawksblll  sea  turtle  and  the  Kemp's  ridley  sea 
turtle.   Though  the  threat  of  plume  hunting  no  longer  exists  a  more  pervasive 
threat  --  unplanned  and  rapid  urbanization  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida 
and  Increasing  boat  traffic  on  the  Indian  River  --  has  taken  its  place. 
Encroaching  development  from  the  south  threatens  to  damage  the  mangrove  fringe 
that  separates  the  refuge  from  uplands  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that 
separates  Indian  River  Lagoon  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   Damage  to  the  water 
quality  of  Indian  River  lagoon  is  also  of  concern  because  of  its  detrimental 
impact  on  juvenile  sea  turtles,  who  thrive  on  the  sea  grasses  found  in  the 
lagoonal  waters. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  PROTECTION  EFFORT  AT  PELICAN  ISLAND 

In  response  to  these  threats,  the  federal  government,  the  state  of 
Florida  and  the  local  government,  Indian  River  County,  have  been  working 
together  to  protect  this  fragile  area.   In  FY  1991  and  FY  199A,  Congress 
generously  provided  funds  that  have  allowed  for  the  protection  of  over  A7 
acres  of  land  within  the  refuge's  boundaries.   This  contribution  has  been 
matched  by  a  strong  state  and  local  effort.   Through  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  Florida  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  the  USFWS,  protection 
and  management  of  up  to  26,000  acres  of  adjacent  lagoonal  waters  is  now 
ensured.   In  addition,  Indian  River  County  has  approved  a  $26  million  bond 
referendum  to  acquire  environmentally  sensitive  lands  in  the  area,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  both  Pelican  Island  and  the  Archie  Carr  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  a  portion  of  which  is  adjacent  to  Pelican  Island. 

Until  recently,  this  area  of  coastal  Florida  has  not  seen  the  crush  of 
new  development  other  regions  of  the  state  have  experienced.   However,  that  is 
changing.   Escalating  development  is  now  threatening  the  historic  and  scenic 
values  of  the  refuge,  as  well  as  the  sensitive  bird  habitat  that  it  was 
created  to  protect.   The  tract  available  for  acquisition  this  year  is 
currently  being  planned  as  a  golf  course/residential  development,  which  if 
successful  would  seriously  harm  the  water  quality  of  the  Indian  River  lagoon 
and  threaten  the  wide  variety  of  wildlife  that  depends  on  this  critical 
habitat  for  its  very  survival. 

WHAT  WE  8H00LD  DO  NOW 

Fortunately,  the  owner  of  the  Kennedy  tract  is  willing  to  forego  its 
development  in  order  to  see  it  protected.   However,  since  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  funds  for  this  project  last  year  our  opportunity  for  acquiring 
this  property  and  protecting  the  refuge  is  slipping  away.   The  President's 
budget  for  FY  1996  includes  a  request  for  $1.^5  million  to  purchase  22  acres 
of  wetlands  buffer  and  provide  a  link  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  refuge.   With  your  support,  the  land  protection  effort  at 
Pelican  Island  can  truly  be  deemed  a  success  and  important  wildlife  habitat 
can  be  protected  for  future  generations. 

As  we  near  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
it  would  be  extremely  appropriate  to  allocate  funds  for  this  crucial  property 
at  the  nation's  first  refuge  --  Pelican  Island.   I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  support  my  request  and  provide  $1.45 
million  for  land  acquisition  at  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

1840  25th  Stmt,  Vtn  Beach.  Florida  32960 


Telephone:  (407)  567-8000 


March  30,  1995 


Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
B-308  Rayburn  H.O.B. 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  express  support  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.45 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  22  acres  of  land  at  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  our  nation's  first  wildlife  refuge. 

The  integrity  of  this  refuge,  esteUslished  in  1903  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  being  threatened  by  encroaching 
development.  As  you  may  know,  Indian  River  County  is  working  in 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect 
sensitive  lands  within  the  refuge's  boundaries.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  working  with  the  USFWS  to  protect  the  wetlands  and 
an  upland  buffer  on  the  Kennedy  tract,  and  we  are  also  working 
separately  to  purchase  a  large  tract  north  of  the  Kennedy 
property.  Federal  funds  provided  in  FY  1996  would  allow  the 
USFWS  to  acquire  a  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  on  the  Kennedy 
tract  that  would  enhance  the  buffer  for  the  lagoonal  wetlands  and 
provide  a  link  between  federally-owned  tracts  north  and  south  of 
the  property. 

A  resolution  unanimously  approved  the  Board  last  May  reflects  our 
strong  support  for  protection  of  this  important  natural  resource 
area.  We  urge  you  to  support  a  $1.45  million  appropriation  for 
Pelican  Island  NWR  in  FY  1996. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  emd  your  consideration  of  our 
request . 

Yours  truly, 

"■^:         . r    /'^  V ■,...•  . 

Fran  B.  Adams,  Vice  Chairman 
County  Commission 
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THE  FLORIDA  SENATE 


April  3,  1995 


Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
B-308  Raybum  H.O.B. 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  express  support  for  an  appropriation  of  the  $1.45  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  to  buffer  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  our  nation's  first 
wildlife  refuge. 

The  integrity  of  this  refuge,  established  in  1903  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  being 
threatened  by  the  rapid  encroaching  development  on  the  barrier  island.   The  State  of 
Honda  through  its  Conservation  and  Recreation  Lands  (CARL)  program  and  the  local 
government,  Indian  River  County,  are  working  in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  protect  sensitive  lands  within  the  refuge's  boundaries.   In  the  past  three 
years,  a  wetlands  and  upland  buffer,  called  the  Kennedy  tract,  have  become  the  focus  of 
these  protective  measures.  Federal  funds  provided  in  FY  1996  would  allow  the  acquisition 
of  a  greater  portion  of  this  tract  thus  providing  buffer  for  the  lagoonal  wetlands  and  a  link 
between  federally-owned  tracts  north  and  south  of  the  property. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  your  consideration  of  our  request. 

With  warm  regards, 


^' 


Patsy  Ki 
Senator 


PAK/dtr 


MAirniME  BEARD  JOE  BROWN  WAYNE  W.  TODD.  JR. 
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Indian  River  County 

Historical  Society  %c. 

2336  14th  Avenue 
Vero  Beach,  Florida  32961 


p.  O.  Box  6535 

407/776-3435 


Honorary  DIroctora 
Dr.  Eugena  Lyon 
Chariotto  Lockwfood 
John  J.  Schumann.  Jr.  March    29,     1995 

Hazel  Crews  ' 

Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

House  appropriations  Committee 

B-308  Rayburn  H.O.B. 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

The  Indian  River  County  Historical  Society  urges  the  support 
of  this  subcommittee  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  be  used  to 
protect  our  nation's  oldest  national  wildlife  refuge  —  Pelican 
Island.   A  commitment  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903 
created  Pelican  Island. 

Ninety-two  years  ago,  local  folks,  like  us,  had  worked  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  the  value  of 
this  natural  resource  and  the  ecosystem  that  surrounded  a  tiny, 
little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  River.   They  were 
successful  and  through  the  years  the  nation's  great  wildlife 
refuge  system  was  established. 

Today,  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  faced  with 
a  crisis  that,  again,  needs  the  commitment  of  a  President  and  a 
Congress.   That  crisis  is  the  rapid  encroachment  of  development 
toward  and  into  the  estuary  that  surrounds  this  National 
Landmark.  Acquisition  of  a  wetland/upland  buffer  can  halt  this 
encroachment  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  historically 
significance  natural  resource.   Future  generations  of  Americans 
will  acknowledge  this  commitment. 

Please  allocate  the  funding  necessary  to  protect  our  oldest 
wildlife  preserve.   Thank  you, 

Sincerely, 


(9^^a-£_^ 


Ruth  Stanbridge^ 

Chairman,  Greenway  Committee 
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SeScutlan  IZlvezcAzea  76 UtozccaC  Society,  One, 

P.O.  BOX  781348    •    SEBASTIAN,  FLORIDA  32978-1348 


March    23,    1995 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308   RHOB 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Sir: 

The  Sebastian  Area  Historical  Society  supports  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  it's  effort  to  protect  the 
Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  by  supporting 
Project  -  Kennedy  Phase  II,  Fl.  with  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  22  acres  of  wetland  and  upland  habitat  buffer 
that  completes  the  land  protection  program  of  the  refuge 
which  will  protect  it  from  encroaching  resort  and  residential 
development. 

Without  additional  federal  funding  this  year,  the  land 
protection  program  at  Pelican  Island  will  be  insufficient 
to  insure  the  protection  of  resources  along  the  river,  and 
planned  development  could  forever  harm  the  coastal  habitat 
needed  to  support  marine  life  as  well  as  protect  the 
rookeries  that  exist  nearby. 

Our  hope  is  that  you  will  see  the  acquisition  of  this 
property  as  a  positive  approach  to  ensuring  the  survival  of 
the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


Sincerely, 

^an  Bertram 
President 
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Friends  of  the  6eba6tian  River 

P.O.  Box  284      •      Roseland.  Florida  32957 

K^rch  23,1995 

The  Honorable  Halph  Refrula 

Chairman,  Subcoremittee  on  the  Interior 

House  A.Dproprlatlons  Coroniittee 

B-308  RHOB 

v-^shlncton,  D.  C.  20515 

The  Ponorable  Ralph  Re(?ula : 

Re:  Funtilnp  for  Kennedy  Phase  11  In  FY  96 

I  am  R  director  of  The  Friends  of  St.  Sebastian  River,  an 
organization  whose  main  thrust  is  preserving  and  improving-  the 
Quality  of  the  St.  Sebsstlan  River.  The  St.  Sebastian  flows 
into  the  Indian  River  Laa-oon  which  in  turn  surrounds  Pelican 
Isl.gnd  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  our  nation's  first  wildlife 
refuge  established  in  1903. 

Our  organization  renuests  funding  be  made  available  in  FY96 
to  purchase  22  acres  of  wetlands  and  upland  habitat  buffer  that 
would  greatly  benefit  the  land  protection  program  for  Pelican 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Kennedy  tract  is  available 
for  Rcoulsition  in  an  area  of  Orchid  Island  that  provides  the 
only  remaining  buffer  between  Pelican  Island  and  rapidly  en- 
croaching development.  This  approDriation  of  tl.U^   million  in 
FY  96  would  allow  significant  protection  for  the  refuge  when 
one  considers  that  U.S.  Fish  a-ri  Wildlife  Service  Funds  along 
with  Indian  River  County  funds  will  allow  protection  of  27  acres 
of  critical  wetlands  and  minimal  uolands  buffer. 

A  total  purchase  of  4?  acres  Is  critical  to  saving  our  nation's 
first  wildlife  refuge.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  historic 
refuge  would  be  allowed  to  degrade  through  lack  of  funding.  The 
refuge  should  not  bow  to  mushrooming  development. 

Our  organization,  The  Friends  of  St.  Sebastian  River,  respect- 
fully requests  that  *1.U5  million  be  budgeted  for  FY  96  to  acquire 
these  22  acres  of  buffer  land  adjacent  to  Pelican  Island  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Sincerely, 

Anne  Putman 
Director 
Friends  of  St.  Sebastian  River 
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1  Indian  River  Land  Trust 


4871NonhAlA    Vera  Beach,  norid*  32963    407/234-3288 

March  27,  1995 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308  RHOB 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Indian  River  Land  Trust  is  a  conservancy  with  approximately 
500  members  and  many  more  supporters.  I  am  writing  to  urge  the 
acquisition  of  the  Kennedy  Tract  as  a  buffer  for  the  Pelican 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  is  being  severely 
threatened  by  encroaching  development. 

Pelican  Island's  bird  populations  are  in  decline  as  a  result 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  urbanization  and  use  of  the  Indian 
River  waterways.   The  Indian  River  Lagoon  supports  at  least 
16  endangered  and  threatened  species  including  the  wood  stork, 
bald  eagle,  West  Indian  Manatee,  several  species  of  turtles, 
and  the  Florida  scrub  jay. 

To  prevent  further  habitat  deterioration,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  determineed  that  land  acquisition  at  Pelican 
Island  NWR--  especially  on  Orchid  Island,  the  large,  adjacent 
barrier  island  that  encompasses  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
refuge — is  a  national  priority.   Sensitive  rookeries  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  adversely  affected  by  explosive  growth  on 
Orchid  Island  south  of  the  refuge,  and  the  barrier  islands  to 
the  north  now  lie  immediately  in  the  path  of  development. 

This  area  is  the  most  important  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for 
endangered  sea  turtles,  which  are  susceptible  to  a  disease 
related  to  water  quality  degradation.   In  addition,  the 
behavioral  instincts  of  hatching  sea  turtles  --  gravitation 
towards  light  --  are  disrupted  by  non-natural  light  sources 
such  as  those  accompanying  development.   A  wetlands  buffer  is 
essential  to  protect  these  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

The  Kennedy  tract  is  available  now  for  acquisition  in  an  area 
of  Orchid  Island  that  provides  the  only  remaining  buffer  between 
the  refuge  and  rapidly  encroaching  development.   The  addition 
of  the  Kennedy  property  is  a  critical  link  in  the  long-term 
federal,  state  and  local  efforts  to  protect  the  Indian  River 
Lagoon  area. 

An  appropriation  of  $1.45  million  in  FY96  would  allow  the  FWS 
to  provide  a  more  significant  uplands  buffer  to  the  wetlands 
already  acquired,  thus  ensuring  the  water  quality  needed  to 
support  marine  life  as  well  as  protect  the  rookeries  that  exist 
nearby. 
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The  successful  partnership  approach  to  land  protection  at  Pelican 
Island  reflects  the  high  priority  given  to  resource  protection 
in  mid-coast  Florida.   Without  additional  federal  funding  this 
year,  the  land  protection  program  at  Pelican  Island  will  be 
insufficient  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  resources  along 
the  river,  and  development  could  forever  harm  the  coastal  habitat 
that  supports  these  fragile  species. 

The  entire  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indian  River  Land  Trust 
joins  me  in  requesting  the  purchase  of  the  Kennedy  tract  soon, 
before  the  owners  sell  it  for  development,  which  they  have  stated 
that  they  intend  to  do  when  the  current  purchase  option  expires. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 

Sincerely, 

Toni  Robinson 
President 
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PelRef-1 

Honorable  Ralph  Regula, 

Chairman  of: 

Subcommittee  on  Internal  and  related  Agencies,  House  Aprop.  Com. 

P.  O.  Box  308  Rayburn  Building,  Wshington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  member  of  the  INDIAN  RIVER  LAND  TRUST,  SERVING  ON  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  as  Biologist/Botanist  I  would  like  to  urge  your 
committee  to  consider  helping  us  in  aguiring  the  border  lands  on 
the  barrier  island  ajacent  to  the  PELICAN  ISLAND  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE . 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  protect  against  approp- 
riation by  very  agressive  nearby  developers  buying  this  property. 
Part  of  it  is  important  wetland  buffer  to  the  Kenedy  Tract  which 
is  upland,  the  owners  of  this  upland  wish  to  sell  to  the  first 
willing  buyer. 

The  upland  is  very  important  because  it  abuts  the  shore  where 
condos  and  docks  could  be  built  if  it  is  not  part  of  the  REFUGE 
which  is  less  than  a  \   mile  from  this  site.  Help  us  protect  this 
most  important  BIRD  SANCTUARY  from  destruction! 


Most  Sincerely, 


''c^^ 


yjames  Scott  Haeg« 
Biologist /Botanist 
indiand  River  Land  Trust 
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B  Indian  River  Land  Trust 


4871  North  AlA    Veto  Beadi.  Florida  32963    407/234-3288 


April  4,  1995 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

As  a  board  member  of  the  Indian  River  Land  Trust,  it  is 
our  hope  to  save  Pelican  Island  Refuge  for  future  generations. 
To  do  this  it  is  important  to  save  the  Korangy  and  Kennedy 
Properties.   These  lands  are  a  link  between  the  Archie  Carr 
and  Pelican  Island  national  wildlife  refuges. 

Please  support  us  in  this  effort. 


Cordial ly, 

Dorothy  Stearns  Mortensen 


Cordial ly. 
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CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE 

OF 

INDIAN  RIVER  COUNTY 

TURTLE  COAST  SIERRA  CLUB 


7720  Indian  Oaks  Drive,  Apt.I-203 
VERO  BEACH,  PL.  32966 

(407) +770-2785 


March  27,  1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
B-308  RHOB 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Regula: 

The  Indian  River  County  Conservation  Committee  strongly  supports  the 
President's  request  for  a  $1.45  million  appropriation  in  order  that  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  can  complete  the  land  protection  program  at  the  Pelican 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (PINWR)  through  the  procurement  of 
approximately  22-acres  of  wetlands  and  upland  habitat  buffer,  known  as 
Kennedy  Phase  U,  FL. 

As  you  know,  the  PINWR  was  the  first  national  wildlife  reftige.  It  was 
established  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  of  its  importance  as  a 
rookery  for  a  wide  variety  of  resident  and  migratory  birds.  Today,  the  continuing 
environmental  and  historical  significance  of  the  refuge  is  reflected  by  its  status 
as  a  designated  Wilderness  Area,  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  and  a  wetlands 
of  International  Importance. 

To  prevent  further  habitat  deterioration,  the  U.S. Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
determined  that  land  acquisition  at  PINWR  -  especially  on  Orchid  Island  which 
is  the  large  rapidly  developing  barrier  island  that  forms  the  refuge's  Eastern 
boundary  -  is  a  national  priority. 

We  strongly  agree  and  respectfully  request  that  Congress  appropriate  the  $1.45 
million  in  order  to  complete  this  procurement. 

Sincerely, 
>C.  C.  "Bud"  Kleckner,  Chairman 
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^eCican  Island 
Preservation  Society  J  Inc. 


President 
Ruth  Davies 
407/589-3687 


March   15,    1995 


Vice  President 
nka  Daniel 
407/589-8973 


Secretary 
Cindy  Anderson 
407/388-3622 


Treasurer 
Peg  Rondeau 
407/589-5792 


Past  President 

BradPearse 

407/589-8116 


Board  Members 
Ed  Flannery 
Ray  Gerace 
Aiu\ePutman 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308,  RHOB 

Washington,  D.  C.   20515 

Dear  Representative  Regula: 

Pelican  Island  Preservation  Society  (PIPS)  is  glad  to 
join  with  the  environmental  and  conservation  organizations 
of  Brevard,  Indian  River  and  St.  Lucie  counties  in  urging 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  monies  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Kennedy  tract  to  buffer  the  Pelican  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  from  proposed  residential  development. 
This  acquisition  will  provide  protection  for  the  many 
threatened  and  endangered  species  found  within  the  refuge 
and  continue  to  protect  the  water  quality  of  the  Indian 
River  Lagoon. 

Respectfully, 


■  ^^t^x-OcfZ^^^/i-i, 


Ruth  Davies,  President 

PELICAN  ISLAND  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY  (PIPS) 


T.O.  'Bo7il903  •  SeBastian,  fL  52978 
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Friends  of  the  Scrub 

a  not-for-profit  organization 


March  30,    1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308  RHOB 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Regular 

The  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SCRUB  express  our  support  for  the  Pelican 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,   Kennedy  Phase  II  land 
acquisition.  Land  acquisition  and  habitat  management  have  proven 
to  be  a  successful  tool  in  preventing  the  extinction  of 
endangered  plants  and  animals.   The  public  is  crying  out  for  a 
reduction  of  regulations  and  an  offer  of  fair  market  value  for 
property  that  is  environmentally  significant  and  should  not  be 
developed . 

The  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a  protective  haven 
for  numerous  species  that  are  part  of  the  Indian  River  Lagoon 
ecosystem,  an  Estuary  of  National  Significance.  Purchasing 
additional  habitat  adjacent  to  the  Refuge  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  federal  dollars.  Federal  staff  is  already  available  to  manage 
this  habitat  properly  for  species  diversity  and  human  enjoyment. 

We  ask  that  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  provide  a  protective 
upland  buffer  to  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
through  the  land  acquisition  of  the  Kennedy  Phase  II  site. 

Sincerely, 

Christine  Panico 
Executive  Director 


Friends  OF  THE  Scrub 

a  not-for-profit  organimtion 
March    18,     1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308  RHOB 

Washington,  D.C.   20515- 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

Please  support  the  acquisition  by  U,S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  buffer  between  PELICAN  ISLAND  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE  and  rapidly  encroaching  development  known  as  the  Kennedy 
Tract.  This  Kennedy  property  is  critical  for  the  protecton  of 
the  Indian  River  lagoon  area  around  Pelican  Island. 

The  effects  of  human  encroachment  (light,  noise  and  water 
pollution,  damage  to  manatees  and  sea  grasses  by  propellers, 
destruction  of  the  natural  fish  nurseries  in  mangroves,  etc.)  are 
affecting  all  life,  including  the  gual itv  of  human  1 ife.  all 
along  the  lagoon  system,  but  to  see  it  threatening  the  f i  rst 
national  wi Idl ife  refuge  in  the  nation,  now  almost  100  years  old, 
is  a  shameful  tragedy. 

Pelican  Island  still  supports  at  least  16  endangered  and 
threatened  species  including  six  other  birds,  four  sea  turtles 
and  a  marine  mammal,  the  West  Indian  manatee.  With  the  addition 
of  the  Kennedy  Tract  on  Orchid  Island,  it  can  continue  to  serve 
these  protected  species.  Without  it,  that  protection  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost  forever. 

Sincerely, 


y^^. 


J.  Broussard,  President 
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FLORIDA  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


March  17,  1995 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Subcominittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308  RHOB 

Washington,  DC  20515 

near  Mr.  Regula: 

The  Florida  Audubon  society,  with  45  chapters  and  40,000 
members,  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  appropriations  for 
the  acquisition  of  vitally  important  buffer  lands  (wetlands  and 
uplands)  for  protection  of  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Indian  River  County,  Florida,  the  nation's  first 
wildlife  refuge,  designated  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1903.   The  amount  being  requested,  $1.45  million,  is  currently  in 
the  President's  budget  request.   Failure  to  acquire  this  land  now 
will  result  in  its  development  due  to  growth  in  this  area  and 
will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  Include  this  appropriation  in  your 
FY  96  budget. 


The  VcBce  of  Conservation  Since  Nineteen  Hundred 


460  HWY.  436  •  SUITE  200  •  CASSELBERRY.  FL  32707-4939  •  (407)  260-8300  •  FAX  (407)  260-9652 
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^i»  COMSERVKnOM  AUJAMCE  K^ 

!x  of  St.  Ludc  County,  Inc.  /k 

f/k  P.O.B€al25l5  AVl  _^ 


March  29.  1995 

Tht  Honorable  Ralph  Rcgula 

Chairman,  Subconrmittee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Comtxdttee        B-308  RHOB 

Washington.  D.C.    20515  "!* 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

The  Conservation  Allhnce  of  St.  Lude  County  (  which  county  adjoins  Indian  River  County) 
whole-heartedly  supports  the  aequisidoa  of  the  Keaaedy  Tract  as  a  buffer  for  the  PCjican 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

We  appredate  the  urgent  need  to  protect  the  nation's  Cirst  national  wildlife  refuge,  and 
think  acquisition  of  this  adjacent  land  would  be  a  timely  150th  birthday  present  for  the 
state  of  Florida  and  most  especially,  for  its  endangered  and  threatened  wildhfe. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 

Lace  K.  Vicunac 

for    the  Preodent,  Sharon  Beal 

and  the  Board  of  Directors 
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P.O.  BOX  1S33-VERO  BEACH.  FLORIDA  32961-1833 


The  Hon.  Ralph  Regula 

Chairman,  Skibcommi  ttee  on  the  Interior 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

B-308,  RHOB 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Regula: 

Pelican  Island  Audubon  Society  is  pleased  to  join  with 
other-  environmental  and  conservation  organizations  in 
Indian  River,  St.  Lucie,  and  Brevard  Counties  to  support 
the  acquisition  of  lands  to  bu++er  the  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  from  the  pressures  of  nearby 
development.    The  acquisition  of  the  Kennedy  tract 
will  help  protect  the  water  quality  of  the  Indian  River 
Lagoon  and  a+ford  protection  for  the  threatened  and 
endangered  species  found  within  the  refuge  boundaries. 

Yours  truly, 


J/4/^Ay^^^ 


'Jens  Tripson 
President 
PELICAN  ISLAND  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 
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Indian  River  Wildlife  Center,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  1056 
Roseland,  Fl .  32957 

March  31  1995 
The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula, 

In  my  capacity  as  a  licensed  wildlife  caretaker,  I  see 
firsthand  the  negative  impact  that  urban  development  has  on 
the  balance  of  nature. 

I  am  asking  you  to  please  support  the  acquisition  of  the 
Kennedy  Tract  as  a  buffer  for  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Thank  You. 


Sincerely, 
Terese  V.  Harber 
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House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies ;  Fiscal  1996  Appropriation  for  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service, USDA  Forest  Service 

Submitted  for  the  Record 

April  4,  1996?' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

I  am  Sue  Nelson,  representing  The  Friends  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains,  Parks  and  Seashore  in  Southern  California.   I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  Record  on  the  Fiscal 
1966  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies. 

The  Friends  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  Parks  and  Seashore  is 
the  original  group  initiating  a  great  seashore  and  mountains 
preserve  in  Southern  California:  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
National  Recreation  Area  NRA  and  Channel  Islands  National  Park  . 
Today,  federal  acquisition  is  one  half  complete  in  the  Santa 
Monicas  and  altogether  complete  on  the  Islands.  What  both  lack  is 
a  connecting  ocean  sanctuary.  Of  the  two  related  parks.  The  Santa 
Monica's  actually  has  the  greater  terrestrial  integrity,  not 
having  been  so  heavily  grazed. 

On  Friday,  April  1,  Secretary  of  Interior,  Bruce  Babbit  accepted 
the  deed  to  Paramount  Ranch  North,  a  three  hundred  oakwoodland 
parcel,  located  within  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Park  Service.   This  one  acquisition  has  taken  over  a 
decade  to  occompllsh.   It  had  the  highest  priority  by  the 
National  Park  Service  (NPS),  yet  it  was  public  action  which 
actually  saved  the  parcel. 

There  are  presently  four  priority  acquisitions  costing  about 
thirty  million  dollars  1)  Upper  Topanga  2)  Soka  University 
property  (Gillette  640  acres)  3)  Inholdlngs  and  land  surrounding 
Zuma  and  Latigo  Canyons  4)  Lower  Topanga.   Most  of  funds  to 
purchase  the  Gillette  parcel  are  sequestered  with  the  local 
Mountains  Conservation  Recreation  Authority  (MRCA),  a  Ventura 
County  Joint  Powers  Authority  with  recently  granted  power  to 
condemn.  According  to  SOKA's  lobbying  threats,  it  plansto  extort 
almost  thirty  million  dollars  for  the  Gillette  Parcel  (half  of 
the  total  parcel)  from  the  public  treasury.  The  site  of  the 
proposed  university  is  not  a  buildable  site  therefore  if  properly 
appraised  would  be  worth  no  more  than  six  million  dollars..  It  is 
presently  seeking  LA  County  zoning  commission  approval  for  the 
five  thousand  pupil  university.  These  actions  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  main  goal  is  to  raise  land  prices  and  detroy  the  NRA. 
The  Friends  support  acquisition  of  the  entire  600  plus  acres  at  a 
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reasonable  price  of  twenty  million  dollars,  instead  SOKA  wants 
thirty  million  for  half  of  the  acreage.   In  our  opinion  Congress 
or  the  Justice  Department  should  do  the  taking  not,  not  an 
incompetent  low  level  agency  like  MRCA.   In  the  present  political 
situation  that  is  unlikely  to  happen  but  there  is  complete  local 
unity  surrounding  the  preservation  of  this  parcel. 

In  regard  to  FY  96,  the  Friends  support  three  million  dollars  for 
the  acquisition  of  inholdings  and  access  to  Zuma  Canyon,  and  five 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  four  hundred  and  six  acres 
of  key  cultural  and  ecologically  important  coastal  landscape  of 
Upper  Topanga.   Citizens  saved  the  land  from  future  development, 
and  the  Disney  family  awaits  payment  for  the  parcel. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Chairman  Regula,  personally  for  having 
supported  our  fine  Congressman  Tony  Beilenson  in  legislation  and 
appropriations  pertaining  to  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area.  Today  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land  acquired  with  Land  Conservation  Funds  and  another  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  state  parks  and  other  public  lands,  some  in  the 
Simi  foothills.   NPS  has  purchased  land  with  the  average  cost  of 
four  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Today  Congress  supports  deficit  reduction.  We  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  expenditures, but  I  don't  need  to 
remind  you  that  false  savings  created  by  delayed  acquisition  can 
only  cost  the  federal  government  millions  in  additional  funds 
down  the  line. 

As  you  know,  there  are  members  of  this  Congress  who  are 
attempting  to  deauthorize  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area.   Many  oppose  preservation  as  a  highest  and  best 
use  of  significant  cultural  and  ecological  landscapes,  support 
high  use  recreation  calling  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  a  "city 
park" .   This  is  another  code  word  covering  up  for  a  giveaway  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  land  to  the  land  developers  using 
false  criteria  as  a  reason  for  deauthorization. 

The  claim  that  deauthorization  is  a  necessary  move  in  terms  of 
the  federal  budget  crisis,  using  something  called  "national 
identity"  meaning  that  certain  "crown  jewels"  represent  America 
and  not  others,  does  not  ring  true.   Having  worked  thirty  years 
on  behalf  of  national  parks,  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with 
this  position.   This  is  no  longer  nineteenth  century  or  even 
early  twentieth  century  America,  where,  out  of  a  vast  frontier, 
there  were  a  few  outstanding  geological  landmarks  discovered, 
which  were  then  pushed  to  attain,  what  many  believed,  was  to  be 
permanent  protected  status. 

Today,  the  frontier  is  gone.   National  Parks  like  Cuyahoga,  those 
proposed  for  Boston  Harbor  and  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  and  the 
fifteen  year  old  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  are  remnants 
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of  the  historical  cultural  and  ecological  past  other  than  high 
mountains  or  deep  valleys  of  the  spectatular.   They  have  an 
equally  priceless  heritage.   By  the  time  most  national  park 
proposals  make  it  through  Congress  there  has  been  a  long  and 
arduous  consensus  over  such  NRA's  as  Cuyahoga  Valley  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains.   This  was  true  of  our  great  nineteenth 
century  national  parks  as  well,  many  of  which  today  are  severely 
degraded  by  too  many  cars,  too  many  visitors,  snowmobiles, 
aircraft  and  concessions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  rationalization  should  go  on,  but  I, 
as  a  taxpayer,  strenuously  object  to  any  move  to  further 
downgrade  these  nationally  sigif leant  landscapes  by  handing  them 
over  to  states  and  or  to  other  local  agencies  who  are  themselves 
downsizing  and  privatizing.   In  the  case  of  California,  where  the 
citizens,  who  come  from  every  state  in  the  union,   have  voted 
time  and  again  to  support  park  acquisition  and  pay  for  it  through 
State  Park  Bonds,  as  well  as  LWCF  it  seems  inapproriate  to  shift 
protective  status  without  assessment.   Oil  drilling  around  the 
Channel  Islands,  surely  qualifies  Southern  California  for 
spending  LWCF  funds  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore. 

Our  state  parks  and  beaches  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore.   Under  state  law,  they  are 
protected  against  adverse  development.   But  our  Governor,  who 
plans  to  run  for  President  is  handing  beaches  over  to  L.A  County 
for  parking  concessions,  restaurants  and  rv  campgrounds,  while 
Congress  is  sends  our  parks  to  the  states  for  "better  management" 
and  protection.   It  does  not  look  as  if  democracy  is  working  for 
parks . 

We  need  more  national  parks,  expecially  in  Southern  California. 
The  new  national  parks  in  the  East  Mojave,  expansion  of  Death 
Valley  and  Jushua  Tree  are  most  welcome.   I  eun  including  these 
points  in  my  testimony  to  help  refute  the  "crown  Jewel"  notion  of 
isolated  landscapes,  where  one  is  better  than  the  other..  We  have 
established  criteria  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  NRA.   We 
support  restrictive  designation  wherever  it  is  necessary. 
National  significance  is  multi  faceted,  in  the  case  of  the  Santa 
Monicas,  we  are  looking  at  a  truly  unique  historical, 
prehistorical,and  ecological  place. 

In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore,  a  range  of 
mediterranean  coastal  mountains  should  be  preserved  in  perpetuity 
rather  than  turned  into  housing  pads,  often  resulting  in 
mudslides,  impeding  appropriate  fire  practices  related  to 
resource  protection;  the  vegetation  burning  out  of  control  and 
taking  structures  with  it.   If  the  fires,  such  as  at  Point  Mugu 
State  Park  burn  to  the  sea  there  is  little  cost  to  anyone,  except 
to  study  the  results  of  .the  heavy  fires  on  plant  communities  and 
soil.  We  know  that  fire  suppression  associated  with  structures  is' 
costly  for  everyone.  Better  that  Land  Water  Conservation  Funds 
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are  spent  on  acquisition  and  management  by  the  National  Park 
Service  than  redundant  flood  control,  watersheds  built  with 
concrete  under  FEMA  guidelines  and  more  expensive  highways. 

NPS  must  also  focus  on  the  task  of  preservation  and  education  and 
not  on  building  yet  another  Southern  Calfornia  recreation 
concession  destination  point,  as  we  saw  our  last  Superintendent 
try  to  do.   As  those  of  you  who  are  part  of  the  Cuyahoga  National 
Historic  Park  know,  it  is  a  never  ending  struggle. 

As  a  member  of  a  group  which  first  advocated  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  purchase  valuable  mountains  and  seashore  land  for  a 
great  seashore  and  mountains  preserve  beginning  in  1964, 
economics  was  our  first  consideration.   We  saw  that  federal  funds 
were  being  used  exclusively  to  promote  growth  in  Southern 
California  where  it  did  not  belong.   We  proposed  that  LWCF  funds 
should  preserve  the  mountains  and  seashore,  much  as  other  federal 
subsidy  has  been  gifted  to  the  railroads,  for  highways,  sewer 
lines,  flood  control  and  other  big  ticket  items  in  past  times.  We 
know  that  preservation  is  not  a  "no  cost"  item;  it  is  simply  a 
preferable  healthy  more  economical  alternative. 

At  the  federal  level.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  are 
routinely  diverted  from  park  acquisition  to  balance  the  budget 
instead  of  responding  to  the  considerable  backlog  in  parkland 
acquisition.  Instead  of  closing  parks,  downsizing  NPS, 
eliminating  cultural  and  resources  education,  we  need  to  save 
more  and  more  of  precious  beautiful  America  before  it  is  all 
carved  up  and  sold.   National  Parks  are  such  a  sliver  of  the 
federal  budget,  it  makes  no  sense  to  turn  a  few  parks  into  elite 
corporate  parks,  the  others  over  to  small  business.   They  are  all 
jewels, fossils  or  artifacts  and  valuable  in  themselves.   We 
simply  need  adequate  funds  for  further  acquisition  and  to  secure 
NPS  future. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  three  million  dollars  LWCF  funds  for 
acquisition  of  lands  associated  with  Zuma  Canyon  and  five  million 
dollars  for  Upper  Topanga  FY  96.   We  believe  that  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  meet  all  the  conditions  for 
national  significance  both  for  its  extensive  cultural  and 
ecological  resources  and  for  the  great  wetland  and  wildlife 
refuges  at  Point  Mugu  Naval  Station,  Malibu  and  Ballona  Lagoons 
anchoring  beaches  at  Playa  del  Rey,  Venice,  Santa  Monica,  Malibu 
Coast  to  the  beautiful  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition 

GYC'S  WRITTEN  STATEMENT  RE:  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  4/4/95 

Chairman  Regula: 

The  following  comments  are  submitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  GYC.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  highlight  our  FY  96  funding  recommendations  for  a  variety  of  programs  which  profoundly 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Ecosystem. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACQUISITIONS 

We  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  provide  funding  for  our  priority  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  acquisitions,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  a  booklet  that  has  already  been  submitted 
for  the  record,  (cover  page  and  booklet  attached)  Please  make  this  booklet  part  of  the  record. 

Secure  Porcupine/S.Cottonwood  &  other  key  areas: 

The  most  urgent  of  our  priorities  is  completing  the  acquisition  of  the  Porcupine/S.Cottonwood 
areas  before  the  option  agreement  runs  out.  We  are  very  pleased  that  the  Administration  has 
chosen,  once  again,  to  place  Porcupine  at  the  top  of  their  nationwide  LWCF  priority  list  --  listed 
as  "Greater  YeUowstone  Area"  in  dieir  budget  request.  The  support  for  securing  Porcupine  is  wide 

and  deep and  includes  enthusiastic  bi-partisan  support  from  the  entire  Montana  Delegation.  We 

greatly  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  past  steadfast  support  for  funding  the  purchase  of  the 
Porcupine.  This  year,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  approve  $  6  million  of  LWCF  monies  to 
complete  this  landmark  effort  Once  Porcupine  is  secured,  we  can  all  look  back  and  agree  with 
this  statement  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  "Future  generations  will  view  this 
acquisition  as  one  of  the  wildlife  conservation  achievements  of  the  century." 

Completing  the  purchase  of  the  Porcupine/S.Cottonwood  area  is  not  the  only  project  in  our  region 
which  definitely  deserves  funding.  Key  deserving  projects  include  the  following:  IDAHO:  South 
Foric  of  the  Snake  River;  Sands  Elk  Range;  Caribou  Mtn. ;  Lander  Cutoff  Trail;  Malan,  Lucky 
Dog,  and  Squirrel  Meadows  (in  Wyoming,  but  lots  of  support  in  Idaho);  MONTANA:  Red  Rock 
Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ranked  41  in  national  priority);  Crazy  Mtns.;  &  Lower  Jack 
Creek;  WYOMING:  Buffalo  Valley;  Squirrel  Meadows  (complements  Rep.  Crapo's  land 
exchange  bill);  Sunlight  Basin/Claries  Fork;  R  Bar  D  Ranch;  Darwin  Ranch;  Box  Y  and  Young 
Ranches  along  the  Greys  River;  and  Cokeville  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  (For  details 
concerning  these  projects,  please  refer  to  our  LWCF  booklet.) 

U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Protect  Roadless  Areas 

At  the  very  least,  we  recommend  that  no  funding  be  granted  for  any  road  building  and/or  timber 
harvest  planning  or  activity  within  any  roadless  area  in  Montana  which  was  approved  for 
Wilderness  designation  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1994.  We  recommend  that  all  roadless 
areas  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  be  placed  off-limits  from  roads  and  logging.  However,  at 
the  very  least,  protection  of  the  above-mentioned  areas  in  Montana  would  be  consistent  with  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  Congress. 


RcstoratJon  Work; 

We  strongly  support  efforts  aimed  at  restoring  lands,  waterways,  and  habitat  areas  in  Greater 
Yellowstone.  Not  only  do  such  efforts  benefit  the  landscape,  fish  and  wildlife  over  the  long  run, 
but  such  efforts  also  provide  jobs  -  long  lasting  and  sustainable  jobs.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to 
grant  full  funding  for  restoration/rehabilitation  projects  on  the  Targhee,  Gallatin,  Caribou,  and 
Bridger-Teton  National  Forests,  as  requested  by  the  Forest  Service.  (These  projects  include 
restoring  the  Shields  River  watershed  in  the  Crazy  Mountains,  closing  roads  and  restoring  Grizzly 
Bear  habitat  on  the  Targhee,  restoring  streamside  areas  near  Caribou  Mountain,  and  watershed 
restoration  work  along  La  Barge  Creek.. ..there  are  many  other  worthwhile  examples.) 

Clarification  of  so-called  "Stewardship  Contracts": 

Last  year  we  clarified  our  comments  on  this  topic  by  suggesting  that  this  pilot  program  be  re- 
examined and  re-named  "sustainable  forestry-restoration  contracts".  We  are  not  supporting  the  use 
of  "stewardship  contracts"  as  envisioned  by  big  timber  operations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  We 
recognize  that  there  are  problems  with  the  current  program  as  stated  by  concerned  conservation 
groups  in  the  Southwest.  We  still  harbor  the  hope  that  ~  conducted  on  a  truly  small-scale,  with 
adequate  constraints,  active  Forest  Service  oversight  and  careful  public  review  —  the  basic  concepts 
could  be  useful  in  Greater  Yellowstone.  Small  amounts  of  timber  could  be  harvested  while  a  much 
larger  emphasis  could  be  placed  on  closing  roads,  restoring  habitat,  maintaining  sorely-neglected 
trail  systems,  and  putting  people  to  work  in  the  woods  -where  woildng  in  the  woods  has  been  a 
longstanding  tradition.  In  this  light  we  strongly  support  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  last  September  by  Henry  Carey,  on  behalf  of  The  Forest  Trust 

Rural  Community  Assistance: 

We  understand  that  Chief  Thomas  has  proposed  this  as  "a  pathway  toward  woridng  with  people 
and  an  essential  tool  linking  our  plans  and  actions  with  communities  and  the  landscape."  We 
support  comments  submitted  to  you  by  the  Forest  Trust  regarding  this  matter. 

Below  Cost  Sales,  and  Saving  Taxpayer  Money: 

Large  scale,  below-cost  timber  sales  and  costly  roadbuilding  plans  continue  to  plague  Greater 
Yellowstone.  We  recommend  that  all  funding  be  eliminated  for  road  building  projects  in  roadless 
areas,  important  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  areas,  wildlife  corridors  and  ecosystem  linkages  with 
other  large  wildland  ecosystems,  all  occupied  grizzly  bear  habitat  and  key  recreation  areas  in 
Greater  Yellowstone. 

A  True  Small  Timber  Sale  Program: 

As  we  did  last  year  in  our  testimony,  we  again  urge  you  to  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  dedicate 
more  timber  sale  time,  money,  and  effort  to  Special  Salvage  Timber  Sales  (SSTS).  These 
offerings  arc  geared  toward  outfits  which  have  25  employees  or  less,  and  help  provide  timber  to 
truly  small-scale  operations.  We  remind  your  subconunittee  that  generally,  under  the  current  so- 
called  SBA  rules,  a  mill  with  499  employees  can  bid  for  the  same  timber  against  a  mill  which 
employs  10  or  20  workers.  Somehow,  we  need  to  correct  this  unfair  treatment.  Additionally, 
we'd  like  to  see  timber  sales  be  made  more  readily  available  to  small,  family-owned  operations  by 
offering  multi-product  sales  (value-added  products)  in  small  workable  units  parcelled  out  over 
longer  periods  of  time.  Lastiy,  you  should  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  revise  their  bidding 
practices,  which  currently  hurt  small  independent  outfits. 
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US  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

We  recommend  the  following  actions  regarding  this  agency: 

E>efund  the  ImplementatioD  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Plan:  The  final  plan  fails  to  protect 
habitat,  fails  to  establish  scientifically  supportable  recovery  targets,  fails  to  ratify  sufficient 
recovery  zone  boundaries  ~  it  short,  it  fails  all  the  way  around,  and  should  not  be  funded. 

Fund,  as  fiilly  as  possible,  the  aidaagacd  species  programs  in  Greater  Yellowstone  especially  the 
testoration  of  the  wolves  to  their  framer  homeland. 

Enilly  fund  the  trumpeter  swan  recovery  efforts  in  the  tri-state  area. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

We  recommend  the  following  actions  regarding  this  agency: 

Defimd  the  Moran  to  Flagg  Ranch  portion  of  the  Continental  Divide  Snowmobile  TraiL 

Block  any  funding  for  Yellowstone  National  Park  campsite  r^lacement 

Provide  full  funding  for  completion  of  the  1988  Fishing  Bridge  mitigations. 

Provide  funding  to  conduct  carrying  capacity  studies  needed  to  set  long-overdue  Winter  use'limits. 

Please  provide  full  funding  for  implementation  of  the  Yellowstone  Controlled  Groundwater' Area, 
as  autfiorized  in  the  Yellowstone  Compact,  signed  by  Secretary  Babbitt  in  January  of  1994.  We 
understand  that  these  fimds  have  been  inchided  in  the  National  Park  Service  operating  ba^. 

BISON  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDLiN  AFFAIRS 

GYC  supports  the  InterTribal  Bison  Cooperative  af^iropriations  request  to  develop  a  Brucellosis 
Quarantine  Facility  related  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  bison.  The  {MX)ject  would  involve 
quarantine  and  testing  of  bison  from  the  brucellosis-infected  Yellowstone  herds;  the  bison  would 
be  held  until  they  test  brucellosis-free  accwding  to  federal  disease  requirements  and  then  could  be 
used  to  establish  brucellosis-free  herds  on  Tribal  lands.  Associated  research  would  focus  on 
development  of  an  acceptable  bison  vaccine  and  improving  the  efficacy  of  brucellosis  testing 
procedures  on  bison. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  quarantine  facility  should  be  located  outside  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  we  do  not  support  any  authorization/appropriation  that  requires  such  a  facility  to  be 
located  on  national  park  land.  We  have  proposed  to  the  agencies  involved  in  developing  a 
Yellowstone  Bison  Management  Plan  that  traj^nng  facilities  could  be  located  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

CONCLUSION 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  (rffer  our  testimony  for  you  and  your  Subcommittee's 
careful  review.  We  firmly  believe  that  your  i^^noval  of  our  recommendations  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  the  integrity  of  die  Greater  Yellowstone  Ecosystem  will  long  oidure. 


Bait  Koehler,  Associate  Program  Director 
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GREATER  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  FOREST  PRIORITIES  FY96 

GALLATIN  NATIONAL  FOREST,  MONTANA RESCUE  PORCUPINE 

In  late  1993,  the  American  people  were  granted  the  rare  opportunity  to  secure 
81,000  acres  of  some  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  in  the  West,  when  President  Clinton 
signed  the  Gallatin  Range  Consolidation  &  Protection  Act  (PL  103-91)  into  law. 
The  first  phase  of  this  exchange/purchase  took  place  on  Dec.  30th,  1993,  when  the 
Forest  Service  acquired  37,750  acres  of  wildlands  via  exchange.  The  second  stage  of 
implementation  directs  the  acquisition  of  the  Porcupine  Watershed  -  the  biological 
heart  of  the  Hyalite-Porcupine- Buffalo  Horn  Wilderness  Study  Ai-ea.  If  Congress 
fails  to  authorize  enough  money  to  acquire  Porcupine  within  2  years  after 
the  option  was  signed  (Oct.  8th,  1995)  ~  then  the  wild  heart  of  the  Gallatin 
Range  wUl  be  lost  to  roading,  logging  and  subdivisions. 

Congress  appropriated  $3  million  for  FY'94  and  $5  million  for  FY95.  We 
urge  you  to  quickly  approve  an  additional  $6  million  for  FY96  to  help  complete 
this  purchase  and  begin  purchasing  Taylor  Fork.  We  are  also  cuirently  working 
closely  with  the  RocI^  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  other  organizations,  and  the  State 
of  Montana  which  has  pledged  $1.5  mUlion,  to  secure  additional  "bridge  funding.") 
Counting  on  additional  funds,  roughly  $10  million  is  earmarked  for  Porcupine. 

The  Porcupine  Creek  drainage  runs  into  the  Gallatin  River  northwest  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  is  the  core  of  the  Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo  Horn 
Wilderness  Study  Area,  established  in  1977.  Porcupine  is  within  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Zone  and  is  critical  habitat  for  grizzly  bears. 
Protection  of  Porcupine  will  also  safeguard  vital  habitat  for  moose,  and  bighorn  sheep 
and  maintain  critical  elk  winter-range  plus  migration  routes  to/fix)m  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Public  ownership  would  protect  habitat  for  eagles,  hawks  &  falcons, 
and  secure  premiere  hunting,  fishing  and  recreation  values.  Included  in  this  purchase 
ai-e  2-1/2  sections  of  South  Cottonwood  Creek-a  special  area  near  Bozeman. 

The  Taylor  Fork,  located  in  the  Madison  Mountain  Range  between  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Yellowstone  National  Park,  would  also  be  saved  ftx)m  roading  and 
timber  harvest  by  purchase  and/or  exchange.  Also  part  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery 
Zone,  this  area  is  vital  habitat  for  grizzly  bears.  Taylor  Fork  also  serves  as  critical 
elk  &  moose  winter-range  &  a  key  migration  route  for  elk.  The  Taylor  Fork  of  the 
Gallatin  River  is  an  important  trout  fishery.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  until 
Oct  8, 1996  to  purchase  Taylor  Fork. 

This  request  is  the  #1  priority  of  the  Forest  Service  nationwide.  We  urge  you 
to  do  everything  you  can  to  ensure  that  $6  million  of  LWCF  money  is 
approved  for  1^96  so  we  can  move  toward  completion  of  a  vital  part  of  the 
Gallatin  Range  Consolidation  &  Protection  Act 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foiuidation  has  described  the  importance  of 
purchasing  Porcupine  this  way,  "Future  generations  will  view  this 
acquisition  as  one  of  the  wildlife  conservation  achievements  of  the  century". 
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Securing  A  World  Class  Wildlife  Area 

With  completion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Gallatin  Range  Consolidation  and  Protection  Act,  the  new  public  forest  lands 
will  include: 

•  Areas  extremely  important  to  the  recovery  of  the  grizzly  bear  in  Greater  Yellowstone,  including  Situation  I  and  II 
occupied  grizzly  habitat  in  the  Porcupine,  Big  Creek  and  Taylor  Fork  drainages. 

•  Critical  winter  range  for  up  to  70  percent  of  the  Gallatin  elk  herd.  The  Porcupine  drainage  has  the  highest  con- 
centration of  wintering  elk  in  the  Upper  Gallatin  area. 

•  Critical  winter  range  for  the  highest  concentration  of  wintering  moose  in  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  mountain  ranges, 
particularly  Porcupine  and  Taylor  Fork. 

•  A  primary  migration  rout«  for  2,500  elk  that  winter  in  the  Madison  Range  through  Taylor  Fork.  The  elk  winter  in 
the  Bear  Creek  Wildlife  Management  and  Indian  Creek  areas. 

•  Important  year-round  range  for  a  native  bighorn  sheep  population.  There  are  only  a  few  bighorn  sheep  populations 
in  the  West  that  are  considered  to  be  truly  native. 

•  Important  spring-through-fall  range  for  elk,  moose  and  mule  deer. 

•  Important  habitat  for  bald  eagles,  golden  eagles  and  peregrine  falcons,  plus  a  wide  variety  of  hawks  and  owls. 

•  Headwaters  of  14  tributaries  of  the  "blue  ribbon"  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  rivers  —  important  to  cutthroat  trout 
survival. 

•  Tributaries  important  for  grayling  recovery  in  the  Upper  Gallatin  drainage. 

•  The  biological  heart  of  the  Wild  Gallatin  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  R.  COSTA.  SELECTMAN.  MASHPEE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMm-EE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMTTTEE  QN  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  18. 1995 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  submitting  testimony  to  you  today 
in  support  of  land  acquisition  funding  for  the  Mashpee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Mashpee, 
Massachusetts.  This  partnership  brings  together  the  Federal  Government,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  towns  of  Mashpee  and  Falmouth,  and  private  conservation  groups  in  a  land 
protection  program  within  the  Refuge  boundaries  that  dates  back  more  than  twenty  years.  As  a 
Selectman  in  the  Town  of  Mashpee,  I  offer  my  strong  support  for  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  million 
for  the  top  priority  parcel  in  the  refuge. 

Federal  ownership  of  conservation  land  in  these  two  communities  has  been  met  with 
nothing  short  of  unanimous  support  from  local  officials,  sportsmen's  groups,  conservationists, 
tourism  interests  and  business  groups.  From  a  resource  protection  standpoint,  tiie  involvement  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  widely  recognized  as  an  enhancement  to  the  land  protection  efforts 
that  have  already  taken  place  within  the  refiage  boundary.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  acquired  more  than  $20  million  worth  of  property  in  and  around  the  Refuge  in  the  past  eight 
years.  In  acquisition  programs  dating  back  two  decades,  the  two  towns  have  also  acquired  several 
critical  parcels  within  the  boundaries  which  can  and  will  be  contributed  as  a  local  match  for  federal 
acquisition  funds.  The  towns  and  the  Commonwealth  have  entered  into  a  precedent-setting 
agreement  to  share  in  the  management  of  the  refuge.  Simply  put,  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
being  asked  to  go  it  alone  in  Mashpee,  and  introducing  federal  ownership  into  the  land  protection 
program  will  protect  and  enhance  an  investment  program  that  was  started  and  nurtured  by  local 
initiative. 

The  Refuge  will  protect  much  more  than  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  most  important 
ecosystems.  Cape  Cod  is  an  environmental  and  economic  resource  of  unquestioned  national 
significance,  and  the  Waquoit  Bay  area  has  all  of  the  characteristics  that  make  this  so.  The  Refuge 
is  widely  supported  by  die  tourism  and  business  communities  because  it  will  preserve  forever  a 
large  area  of  land  which  holds  the  full  diversity  of  opportunities  that  bring  people  to  Cape  Cod 
firom  all  over  the  world:  spectacular  beaches,  large  tracts  of  undisturbed  upland,  and  a  sportsman's 
paradise  on  hundreds  of  acres  of  high  quality  wildlife  habitat.  The  land  protection  program  here  is 
as  well  established  as  it  is  because  of  tiie  importance  of  protecting  this  rich  and  diverse  resource. 
As  the  letters  that  you  receive  supporting  this  testimony  will  indicate,  there  is  an  absolute 
commonality  of  interest  between  economic  and  conservation  interests  in  seeing  it  preserved. 

At  the  request  of  die  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  (TPL),  a 
non-profit  land  conservation  organization,  has  secured  an  option  to  acquire  the  top  priority  for  the 
new  refuge,  a  275-acre  parcel  known  as  Bufflehead  Bay.  Without  a  congressional  appropriation 
for  this  land,  the  chance  to  acquire  this  key  parcel  may  well  be  lost.  The  alternative  use  for  this 
land  is  likely  to  be  an  expansion  of  a  large,  exclusive  golf  course  community,  which  would  be 
devastating  to  the  ecology  of  the  area.  For  a  brief  window  of  opportunity,  TPL  has  the  ability  to 
deliver  the  crown  jewel  of  the  Waquoit  Bay  ecosystem;  it  is  an  opportunity  that  Cape  Cod  cannot 
afford  to  loose.  A  federal  appropriation  this  year  is  critical  to  protect  this  sensitive  ecosystem  from 
development,  and  for  this  we  ask  your  suppon. 

In  closing,  the  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  Mashpee  National  Wildlife  Service 
is  the  best  kind  of  conservation  partnership,  one  that  preserves  and  enhances  the  character  of  an 
important  region,  one  that  protects  and  supports  the  investment  of  local  partners,  and  one  that 
rewards  the  effort  of  a  broad  coalition  of  sportsmen,  conservation  and  business  groups  that  have 
devoted  their  time  and  resources  toward  making  the  Refuge  a  reality.  In  an  era  of  new  coalitions 
and  creative  partnerships,  I  can  proudly  say  that  this  is  something  we  recognized  a  long  time  ago, 
and  with  open  arms  we  all  invite  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  join  the  fun. 


CARSON  CITY,  NEVADA 


,'/  CONSOLIDATED  MUNICIPALITY  AND  STATE  CAPITAL 

'j'^::^ ZKfLSOlk   CITY,    NEVADA 

Testimony  of  John  Berkich,  City  Manager, 

Carson  City,  Nevada 

House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1996 

Re:  LAND  ACQUISITION  FUNDING  FOR  KINGS  CANYON,  CARSON  CITY, 
NEVADA 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  submitting 
testimony  to  you  today  in  support  of  land  acquisition  funding 
in  the  Kings  Canyon  area  of  Carson  City,  the  State  Capital  of 
Nevada.  Not  having  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you,  I  am 
submitting  written  testimony  for  the  proposed  acquisition. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  Carson  City,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service's  request  of  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  2000  acres  in  the  Kings  Canyon  area.  This 
particular  canyon  is  an  environmentally  sensitive  and 
historically  significant  area  on  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  within  Carson  City. 
I 

I   This  is  the  first  such  request  ever  having  been  made  by  Carson 

[   City  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  weigh 

this   request   carefully   against   its   many   other   funding 


considerations . 


Kings  Canyon  Yesterday 


Of  all  the  canyons  adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Valley,  none  has 
played  a  greater  role  in  the  history  of  Carson  City  and 
settlement  patterns  of  the  far  West.  With  the  gold  rush  to 
California  in  1849,  and  for  many  years  before  and  after  the 
turn-of-the-centuiry.  Kings  Canyon  was  a  principal 
transportation  route  to  and  from  the  central  Sierra  Nevada  and 
a  gateway  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Because  of  its  abundant  natural  resources  and  immigrant  traffic 
on  the  "Johnson  Trail"  to  Placerville,  the  first  non-Indian 
settlement  known  as  Eagle  Station  was  established  in  1851  near 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  King,  the  canyon's 
namesake,  built  his  ranch  and  resort  nearby  the  following 
year.  Others  later  followed  founding  Carson  City  in  1858  and 
helped  to  create  the  Nevada  Territory  in  1861. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  granted  a  twenty-year  toll  road 
franchise  through  Kings  Canyon  in  1862  which  later  became  a 
county  road.  From  1915  to  1935,  the  road  served  as  a  major 
arterial  through  the  Sierra  as  part  of  the  nation's  first 
transcontinental  highway,  the  famous  Lincoln  Highway. 
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Kings  Canyon  at  one  time  had  its  share  of  saw  mills,  water 
systems  and  pioneer  settlers.  Lumber  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  and  the  Tahoe  Basin  was  transported  down  Kings 
Canyon  to  build  Carson  City,  Virginia  City  and  serve  as  timber 
in  the  mines  of  the  great  Comstock  Lode  in  the  1860s  and 
1870s.  In  1864-65,  the  Civil  War  training  camp  of  Camp  Nye 
operated  near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  west  of  the  new  state 
capital. 

Beginning  in  the  twentieth-century,  Basque  sheepherders  used 
the  upper  canyon  for  summer  pasture  and  alfalfa  cultivation 
prospered  in  the  lower  canyon.  With  the  Lincoln  highway  bypass 
in  the  1930s;  the  gradual  decline  of  the  sheep  industry 
following  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934;  and 
the  growth  of  Carson  City  beginning  in  the  1960s  which  posed  a 
barrier  to  the  sheep  drives  from  winter  to  summer  pasture, 
upper  Kings  Canyon  returned  to  a  near  pristine  state  much  like 
the  overland  emigrants  to  California  found  it  in  the  late  1840s 
and  1850s. 

Kings  Canyon  Today 

Today,  as  growth  continues  throughout  Northern  Nevada  and 
Carson  City,  there  is  growing  pressure  to  develop  pristine 
areas  such  as  Kings  Canyon.  As  this  request  is  being 
considered,  the  meadowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon  are  being 
converted  into  a  planned  unit  development  and  each  year,  custom 
houses  spring-up,  creeping  ever  higher  into  the  canyon. 
Recently,  the  City  received  proposals  for  development  on  much 
smaller  parcels  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  subject  property. 
Neither  of  these  particular  properties  can  compare  to  the 
amenities  that  the  instant  property  provides  to  the  imagination 
of  developers.  Without  a  plan  for  preservation,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  this  area  is  targeted  for  development  and 
lost  forever. 

Today  the  canyon  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge,  tucked  away  high 
above  the  hurried  world  below.  The  rolling  meadows  area 
covered  with  wildf lowers,  the  steep  rocky  slopes,  the  natural 
springs,  and  tree-lined  creeks  provide  a  home  to  a  host  of 
wildlife  and  create  without  question,  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  environmentally  sensitive  resources  in  the  valley. 

The  canyon  serves  as  a  highly  sensitive  wetlands,  watershed  and 
wellhead  protection  area  as  well  as  a  viewshed  area  for  the 
local  and  surrounding  communities.  As  such,  we  believe  that  it 
should  remain  in  its  present  state  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

Kings  Canyon  Tomorrow 

Fortunately,  the  current  owners  have  thus  far  rejected  offers 
from  developers.  These  two  brothers,  who  are  native  Nevadans 
and  Basque  sheepherders,  prefer  that  the  land  remain  open  and 
untouched,  forever.  This  acreage  represents  one  of  the  last 
large  undeveloped  tracts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras. 
With  your  support  this  land  can  remain  one  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  in  the  West  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KERN  COUNTY 

VALLEY  FLOOR  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT  COALITION 


BY 


TED  JAMES  -  PLANNING  DIRECTOR 
KERN  COUNTY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

CATHERINE  H.  REHEIS  -  MANAGING  COORDINATOR 
WESTERN  STATES  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION 

MANUAL  CUNHA,  JR.  -  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
NISEI  FARMERS  LEAGUE 

LES  CLARK  -  VICE  PRESIDENT 
INDEPENDENT  OIL  PRODUCERS'  AGENCY 


APRIL  18,  1995 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  the  Kern  County  Valley  Floor 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (KCVFHCP),  we  are  pleased  to  submit  for  the  record  in  support  of  our 
funding  request  for  the  Interior  Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1996  for  $2.0  million  ($6.0  million  total, 
$2.0  million  for  1996,  $2.0  million  for  1997,  $2.0  million  for  1998)  to  support  the  KCVFHCP.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  there  are  funds  specified  from  Section  6  State  grant  monies  under  the  Department  of 
Interior  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  budget  earmarked  to  support  land  acquisitions  necessary 
to  provide  mitigation  for  successful  HCP  development. 

Kern  County's  jurisdiction  is  unique  since  it  involves  a  diverse  geographical  region  of  more  than 
8,000  square  miles.  Significantly,  75  percent  of  the  County  is  under  private  ownership.  Kern  County's 
economy  has  significant  national  importance  in  that  Kern  is  the  top  oil  producing  county  in  the  nation  and 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties.  Kern  County  is  unique  from  other  national  regions  in  that 

it  contains  one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  plant  and  animal  species  protected  from  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA)  within  the  continental  United  States.  The  region  is  occupied  by  18  species  listed  as 
threatened  and  endangered  under  federal  law. 

The  KCVHCP  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse  endangered  species  conservation  programs 
under  development  in  the  nation.  This  multi-species  conservation  program  is  a  collaborative  effort  of 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  who  have  regulatory  authority  for  implementing  state  and  federal  ESA's. 
In  recognition  of  the  conflicts  posed  to  economic  growth  by  federal  and  state  endangered  species  laws, 
a  joint  agency  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  California  Energy  Commission,  California  Department  of  Oil  and 
Gas  and  Geothermal  Resources,  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Kern  County.  The 
participating  agencies  agreed  to  develop  a  unified  conservation  strategy  while  allowing  for  economic 
growth.  These  efforts  joined  by  a  multitude  of  interest  groups  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  large 
scale  regional  conservation  strategy  that  has  application  to  other  areas  of  the  nation.  The  development 
of  the  program  is  expected  to  be  convicted  within  the  next  two  years.  The  program  will  culminate  in 
the  submittal  of  applications  for  a  federal  Section  10(a)  permit  and  state  Section  2081  Management 
Agreement. 

The  Coalition  is  currently  working  to  develop  a  KCVFHCP  for  the  threatened  and  endangered 
species  —  state  and  federal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sensitive  and/or  candidate  species  that  are  present 
within  the  proposed  area.  The  goal  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  a  streamlined  and  consistent  process  of 
complying  with  state  and  federal  endangered  species  laws.  This  HCP  covers  a  region  of  approximately 
3,200  square  miles  involving  the  Valley  Floor  of  Kern  County  up  to  the  2,000  foot  elevation  contour. 

Preparation  of  the  KCVFHCP  began  in  1989  and  involved  a  number  of  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies,  as  well  as  industry,  utilities  and  environmental  groups.  The  plan  is  relying  upon 
a  draft  Biological  Framework  for  Habitats  and  Endangered  Species  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  a  basis 
for  resolving  biological  issues  in  the  HCP.  The  draft  framework  outlines  a  tentative  agreement  on  how 
much,  where  and  how  habiut  should  be  preserved.  Since  most  of  Kern  County's  program  involves 
thousands  of  private  property  owners,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  conservation  strategy  that  is  based  on 
incentives  and  inducements  to  ensure  conservation  and  enhancement  of  natural  resources.  This  concept 
toward  endangered  species  planning  is  a  significant  departure  from  the  command  and  control  programs 
used  in  the  past.  The  plan  is  based  on  a  habitat  credit  system  that  will  allow  trading  of  credits  on  an  open 
market.  It  is  designed  to  protect  endangered  species  while  also  allowing  multiple  use  activities  and 
economic  growth  to  continue. 
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Unlike  other  endangered  species  planning  efforts,  the  KCVFHCP  presents  unique  challenges  and 
unique  program  attributes  including: 

1 .  Conservation  objectives  sufficient  to  sustain  multiple  species  consistent  with  state  and 
federal  ESA's  results  from  an  incentive  based  market  program  of  habitat  transactions. 

2.  Landowners  with  valuable  habitat  can  realize  the  fair  market  value  of  that  land  as  habitat. 

3.  Landowners  control  their  own  destiny.  Landowners  are  not  forced  to  conserve  land,  nor 
are  they  prohibited  from  developing  land.   They  can  make  their  own  economic  choices. 

4.  Landowners  receive  incentives  for  enhancing  reserves.     The  greatest  incentives  are 
offered  to  those  who  preserve  habitat  in  large,  continuous  blocks. 

5.  Addresses  a  diversity  of  activities,  including  oil  and  gas  production,  agriculture,  urban 
development,  governmental  services  and  other  activities. 

6.  Multi-jurisdictional  coordination  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  endangered 
species  programs. 

Currently  the  KCVFHCP  is  at  the  point  where  we  need  additional  federal  funding  to  acquire  land 
to  mitigate  for  oil  and  gas  and  agricultural  operations  and  development.  This  is  one  of  the  last  steps 
necessary  to  develop  environmental  and  permit  documentation  to  move  through  the  local,  state  and  federal 
permit  process.  This  program  is  counting  on  extensive  public  involvement  and  is  looking  for  support 
from  thousands  of  property  owners  within  the  program  area,  but  we  are  also  going  to  need  funding 
through  the  Interior  Appropriation  bill. 

Kern  County  VaUey  Floor  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (KCVFHCP) 

PROGRAM  FUNDING  NEEDS 

In  order  to  implement  programs  that  recognize  continued  oil  and  gas  production  and  the  reuse 
of  fallow  agricultural  lands,  the  KCVFHCP  requires  funding  in  the  amount  of  $6.0  million  that  could  be 
funded  in  increments  over  the  first  several  years  of  the  program.  A  breakdown  of  the  purpose  and 
amount  of  this  funding  is  as  follows: 

Fallow  Lands  Issue 

Agricultural  practices  and  the  lack  of  available  water  often  result  in  situation  where  substantial 
amounts  of  previously  farmed  land  (20,000  acres  plus  or  minus)  are  placed  in  a  fallow  state.  This 
situation  invites  the  reintroduction  of  species  into  these  areas  which  create  potential  ESA  compliance 
problems  when  the  farmer  decides  to  reuse  the  land  for  agriculUiral  purposes.  Many  farmers  are  forced 
to  unnecessarily  disc  fallow  lands  to  prevent  endangered  species  recolonization. 

The  KCVFHCP  has  devised  a  strategy  that  includes  the  purchase  and  set  aside  of  approximately 
3,000  acres  of  endangered  species  habitat  to  mitigate  for  species  loss  resulting  from  reuse  of  fallow 
agricultural  lands.  The  program  strategy  allocates  $3.0  million  for  acquisition  and  perpetual  maintenance 
of  species  reserve  areas.  With  this  type  of  protection,  farmers  would  no  longer  have  to  be  concerned 
about  endangered  species  act  violations  when  fallow  land  is  reused. 

Oil  Development  Issue 

A  mitigation  strategy  has  been  devised  that  is  intended  to  acknowledge  existing  oilfield  activities 
within  Kern  County.  The  strategy  proposes  to  acquire  3,000  acres  of  endangered  species  habitat  to 
mitigate  for  species  loss  resulting  from  oilfield  development  outside  of  established  oilfield  production 
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areas,  but  within  proximity  of  those  areas.  This  is  to  allow  for  reasonable  expansion  of  oilfield  activities 
over  the  life  of  the  HCP  program.  The  program  strategy  allocates  $3.0  million  for  acquisition  and 
perpetual  maintenance  of  species  reserve  areas,  with  this  type  of  mitigation  strategy,  oilfield  expansion 
activities  would  be  provided  for  in  the  program.  This  strategy  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  small 
independent  oil  and  gas  companies  within  the  program  area. 

Together  the  $6.0  million  required  for  the  agriculture  and  oilfield  strategies  would  provide  a 
method  to  satisfy  the  program's  conservation  goals,  while  also  providing  for  continued  economic  growth 
of  Kern  County's  oil  and  agricultural  industries. 

The  KCVFHCP  program  has  been  developed  utilizing  funding  from  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  sources.  Due  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  explore  alternative  conservation  strategies,  build 
consensus  and  devise  a  program  that  is  sensitive  to  the  many  diverse  activities  affected  by  endangered 
species  issues,  Kern  County  has  found  it  necessary  to  seek  additional  funding  to  complete  this  program 
and  provide  for  HCP  program  implementation. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  government  entities,  are 
attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to  request  assistance  in  obtaining 
a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this  important  effort.  This  unique  cooperative  partnership 
involving  state  and  local  government,  as  well  as  private  industry,  has  contributed  the  following  funds  to 
date  to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  program: 


Funding  Sources 

California  Department  of  Conservation  Grant 

Defi-ay  Consultant  Costs  for  Phases  I-IV 

Western  States  Petroleum  Association  Grant 

Defray  Consultant  Costs  to  Address  Oil 
Production  within  Metro  Bakersfield  Area 

California  Energy  Commission  Grant 

Defray  Consultant  Costs  for  Phase  V 

Additional  Grants 

Defray  County  Program  Costs 
Department  of  Conservation,  Kern  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Chevron,  WSPA 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Defray  County  Program  Costs 
In-Kind  Services 


$  350,000 
$    28,500 

$   100,000 

$   100,000 

$     10,000 
$   500.000 


TOTAL  TO  DATE 


$1,088,500 


There  is  precedent  with  regard  to  financial  assistance  to  support  these  types  of  programs.  In 
1992,  HR  5503  was  passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law  legislation  providing  funds  for  multi-species 
habitat  conservation.  HR  5503  provides  grants  to  states  to  "carry  out"  the  provisions  of  the  ESA.  The 
bill  represents  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  multi-species  planning  efforts  and  the  HCP  process 
potential  as  a  model  for  cooperative  conservation  planning.  The  Coalition  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's 
consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  of  $2.0  million  within  the  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  to  support  the  Kern  County  Valley  Floor  Habitat  Conservation  Plan. 
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OCEAN  COUNTY  CHAPTER 
11  Barberry  Lane 
Short  Hills,  N]  07078 
201-376-6639 

April  17,  1995 

TESTIMONY  OF:   WILLIAM  deCAMP.  TR.  PRESIDENT 
OCEAN  COUNTY  CHAPTER 
IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

BY  LETTER 

OUTSIDE  WITNESS  DAY,  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Re:  Continued  expansion  of  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  along 
southern  Bamegat  Bay  and  at  Reedy  Creek  in  Ocean  County.  New  lersey. 

The  Ocean  County  (New  Jersey)  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  for  last  year's  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  aquisition  of  lands  as 
additions  to  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Ocean  County,  New 
Jersey  and  respectfully  requests  that  $5  million  be  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

I.  TheFishAWil«flife«;ijwkghasbeen|iuiMuiT{wininffsdlerpuidias^ 
sooBieniBameyatBayreffan. 

The  completion  of  the  Final  Environmental  Assessment  and  Land  Protection  Plan: 
Prosposal  to  Expand  the  Boundary  of  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  has  initiated  a  needed  program  of  expansion  for  this  refuge,  which  is  vital  to 
birdlife  on  the  Atlantic  flyway  as  well  as  to  the  water  quality  upon  which  our 
shellfishing  and  tourism  economies  depend.  The  EA  makes  approximately  8000 
additional  acres  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Forsythe  Refuge  in  the  Townships  of 
Dover,  Berkeley,  Lacey,  Ocean,  Stafford  and  Lavallette.  Included  are  tracts  along  the 
west  side  of  Bamegat  Bay  and  numerous  bay  islands.  This  habitat  is  saltmarsh, 
freshwater  wetlands  and  uplands,  with  abundant  wildlife  value  documented  both 
in  the  EA  and  in  the  Herpetological  Associates  1991  wildlife  study  conducted  for  the 
Ocean  County  Izaak  Walton  League.  Much  of  this  land  is  under  threat  from 
development. 

National  Office:      1401  Wilson  Boulevaid     Uvel  B      -  hT      ^       Arlington,  Virginia  22209-2318     Phone  |703|  528-1818 
Midwest  Office:      5701  Normandale  Road      Suite  210     ''':%     "^      Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55424       Phraie  |612)  922-1608 
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Partly  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Final  Environmental  Assessment  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  economic  conditions,  today  there  are  more  willing  sellers  within 
the  approved  acquisition  boundary  for  the  Forsythe  Refuge  than  at  any  time  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

IL  Review  of  pmptajii  to  date. 

Before  enumerating  some  of  the  current  acquisition  opportunities,  a  review  of  some 
of  the  progress  to  date  in  expanding  the  Forsythe  Refuge  may  be  useful.  Acquisition 
work  has  been  progressing  at  the  Reedy  Creek  Unit  of  the  Forsythe  Refuge  since  the 
completion  of  the  Reedy  Creek  Environmental  Assessment  in  December  of  1990. 
During  1993  the  USFWS  took  ownership  of  the  Meadows  at  Mantoloking  (120  acres) 
and  the  Morsell  tract  (98  acres).  In  September  of  1993  the  Township  of  Brick  donated 
334  acres  to  the  Reedy  Creek  Unit,  demonstrating  the  solid  local  support  that  has 
existed  for  this  project  since  its  inception.  The  15  acre  Van  Schoick  property  and  3 
lots  at  Mantoloking  Heights  were  brought  into  the  Refuge  using  FY  94  funding.  At 
Reedy  Creek  there  are  now  over  1000  acres  under  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
ownership  out  of  a  total  of  2400  acres  within  the  the  acquisition  boundary. 

Within  the  newly  approved  southern  Ocean  County  acquisition  boundary  the  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  has  used  FY  94  funding  to  purchase  three  privately  held 
developable  properties.  These  are  Murray  Grove  (200  acres).  Oak  Park  Homes  (133 
acres)  and  Phase  One  of  the  Waterford  Tract  (165  acres).  FY  95  funding  was  used  to 
Purchase  Waterford  Tract  Phase  Two  and  will  reportedly  soon  be  used  to  acquire  the 
important  Deer  Lake  Heights  and  Pugliese  properties.  In  addition.  Migratory  Bird 
funding  will  be  used  to  acquire  the  200  acre  Lange  tract  in  the  Stout's  Creek  area. 

Ill   Liipui laid  Fiscal  Year  1996  Opijuiluiiilies. 

Among  the  more  prominent  aquisition  opportunities  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  are: 

Reedy  Creek.  Five  important  inholdings  -  the  Brower,  Englehardt,  Overcomers 
Fellowship,  Fengya  and  Zarilli  properties  -  totaling  over  seventy  acres  are  currently 
available  at  Reedy  Creek.  Their  acquisition  will  greatly  increase  the  integrity  and 
manageability  of  the  Reedy  Creek  Unit  of  the  Forsythe  Refuge  because  they  will  fill 
in  major  pieces  of  the  "checkerboard"  ownership  pattern.  These  pieces  contain  both 
wetlands  and  uplands.  Like  most  of  the  Reedy  Creek  area,  the  Brower,  Englehardt 
and  Fengya  pieces  have  been  subjected  to  major  trash  cleanups  by  citizens'  groups 
such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  as  well  as  by  County  and  Township  government. 

Maple  Credc  and  Sloc^  Credc  are  similar  tracts  in  the  Bayville  section  of  Berkeley 
Township  just  south  of  Good  Luck  Point  within  the  southern  Bamegat  Bay 
acquisition  area.  Belaire  at  Berkeley  is  a  107  acre  site  of  a  proposed  development 
which  sits  on  Maple  Creek.  The  Sloop  Creek  property  to  the  north  is  72  mostly 
wetlands  acres  in  an  area  now  under  substantial  threat  of  development.  A  wildlife 
study  of  these  areas  conducted  by  Herpetological  Associates  for  the  Ocean  County 
Izaak  Walton  League  noted  such  federal  and  state  threatened  and  endangered 
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species  as  Peregrine  Falcxjn,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Northern  Harrier,  Osprey  and 
American  Bittern.  Also  noted  were  Clapper  Rails  and  Eastern  Meadowlarks,  a 
declining  species.  Two  declining  species  of  salamanders  were  also  found  in  this 
general  area. 


•  is  a  1 20  acre  tract  on  the  southern  bank  of  historic  Oyster  Creek 
where  it  enters  Bamegat  Bay.  It  has  recently  been  confirmed  in  a  study  conducted  for 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Arsenault  1994)  that  the  two 
mounds  at  Sand  Point  Harbor  constitute  a  major  precolumbian  archeological  site. 
The  shell  midden  may  date  from  the  Archaic  period,  which  was  approximately  2500 
B.C.  (For  the  protection  of  the  site  it  is  requested  that  its  archeological  aspects  not  be 
revealed  in  the  press.)  This  archeological  value  in  combination  with  its 
surrounding  wetlands,  its  documented  avifauna!  and  floral  values,  as  well  as  the 
development  pressure  on  the  surrounding  area  make  Sands  Point  Harbor  among 
the  most  worthy  of  immediate  protection  of  any  tract  on  Bamegat  Bay. 

Other  properties.  Although  the  Ocean  County  Izaak  Walton  League  is  most  familiar 
with  the  Bamegat  Division  of  the  Forsythe  Refuge,  we  strongly  support  the 
acquisition  of  any  tracts  that  may  help  in  completing  the  integrity  or  the 
manageability  of  either  the  Bamegat  or  the  Brigantine  Division  of  the  Refuge. 

IV  We  ttiank  the  Committee  tor  the  wOTt  that  it  is  doing. 

Fkifalic  support  for  the  continuing  wdtIl  of  Congress  in  saving  land  txiOi  in  soaflieni 
Ocean  County  and  at  Reedy  Cieek  is  great  The  expansion  of  the  Forsythe  Refuge 
has  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Ocean  County  Mayors'  Association  as  well 
as  the  Ocean  County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  and  virtually  every 
environmental  group  in  the  County.  The  Ocean  County  Izaak  Walton  League  has 
continued  our  program  of  volunteer  cleanups  in  the  Reedy  Creek  area  in 
coordination  v^nth  the  County  of  Ocean's  major  efforts.  We  intend  to  continue 
doing  anything  a  citizens'  group  can  do  to  assist  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  in 
managing  tracts  along  Bamegat  Bay. 

We  are  veiy  grateful  to  Congress  and  to  the  U^  Fish  &  Wldlife  Service  far 
undertaking  this  eaqiansion  of  the  Edwin  Bu  Fbrsythe  National  Wilfe  Refuge  By 

saving  natural  habitat  along  Bamegat  Bay,  Congress  is  making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  life  of  thousands  of  people.  Ours  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  New  Jersey  coast.  By  protecting  natural  habitat.  Congress  is 
also  protecting  our  water  quality,  the  shellfishing  industry  and  the  aesthetic  beauty 
that  enables  our  tourism-based  economy  to  survive.  In  addition,  this  allows  our 
citizens  to  live  with  a  relationship  to  the  natural  environment  which,  but  for  your 
important  worK  would  cease  to  exist.  Since  the  size  of  the  projected  expansion  of 
the  Forsythe  Refuge  is  beyond  the  scope  of  state  and  local  government,  our  citizens 
are  dependent  upon  and  grateful  for  your  continued  work  for  the  preservation  of 
nature  in  our  region. 
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FACT  SHEET 

WikDifevaiuesof  ttie  newly  appiqvedacqiiisgion  area  for  the  Edwin  B. 
Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Reftn^ 

The  southern  Ocean  County  expansion  area  has  proven  highly  significant  wildlife 
value,  as  has  been  documented  in  the  1991  Herpetolical  Associates  Wildlife  study 
commissioned  by  the  Ocean  County  Izaak  Walton  League  and  incorporated  into  the 
Environmental  Assessment  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service.  Among  the  major 
environmental  assets  of  these  lands: 

Rare  bird  species :  This  segment  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  along  the  highly  developed 
New  Jersey  coastline,  less  than  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City,  has  been  shown  to 
have  great  value  as  migratory  bird  habitat,  including  many  State  and  Federal 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species.  Among  them  are:  Peregrine  Falcon,  Bald  Eagle, 
Osprey,  Northern  Harrier,  Red  Shouldered  Hawk,  Cooper's  Hawk,  American 
Bittern  and  Great  Blue  Heron.  Over  120  bird  species  were  observed,  including 
species  of  waterfowl  such  as  Snow  Goose,  Brant,  Green-winged  Teal,  Black  Duck, 
Canvasback,  Mallard,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Gadwall,  Oldsquaw,  Common  Goldeneye, 
Bufflehead,  Hooded  Merganser  and  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

The  report  by  Herpetological  Associates  stated:  "During  the  nearly  year-long  study 
period,  HA  found  extensive  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  use  on  all  of  the 
study  sites.  HA  found  extensive  use  of  all  the  sites  by  waterfowl,  herons,  raptors  and 
shorebirds,  and  noted  extensive  use  by  migrant  passerines  at  all  of  the  study  tracts. 
HA  also  feels  that  the  upland  portions  of  these  sites,  being  more  vulnerable  to 
development  than  the  wetlands,  deserve  preservation,  as  they  are  useful  to  wildlife 
in  their  own  right  and  perform  functions  which  maintain  the  wetland's  viability 
and  ultimately  that  of  Bamegat  Bay." 

Rare  Plant  Species :  Among  the  many  rare  species  observed  in  a  study  by  Ted 
Gordon  of  Pine  Barren  Inventories,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Ocean  County 
Izaak  Walton  League,  are  Swamp  Pink,  Curly  Grass  Fern,  Southern  Twayblade, 
Cranefly  Orchid,  Sickle-leafed  Golden  Astor,  Barrett's  Sedge,  Bog  Asphodel,  Pine 
Barrens  Reedgrass,  Hairy  Umbrella  Sedge,  Wand-like  Goldenrod,  Slender  Marsh 
Pink,  Large  Marsh  Pink,  Rattlesnake  Plaintain  Orchid,  Blue  Flag,  Pine  Barrens 
Boneset  and  Fragrant  Ladies  Tresses.  Plant  species  of  interest  were  well  distributed 
throughout  the  newly  proposed  acreage. 

Shellfishing  :The  shellfishing  industry  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  is  under  extreme 
long  term  threat  from  non-point  runoff  from  developed  areas.  The  waters  off 
Stout's  Creek  between  Forked  River  and  Lanoka  Harbor  are  the  site  of  the  relocated 
Shellfish  Relay,  upon  which  clammers  rely  for  purifying  shellfish  harvested  from 
conditionally  approved  waters  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey.  This  relay  was  opened 
when  the  waters  off  Reedy  Creek  were  closed  to  shellfishing  in  1991   Preservation  of 
the  Stout's  Creek/ Murray  Grove  area  will  help  keep  this  water  clean  and  thereby 
assist  the  New  Jersey  shellfishing  industry  in  its  difficult  battle  for  survival. 
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for  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior 

nittee  on  Appropriations 
April  1995 


Mr.  Giairman: 


I  am  Lonnie  L.  Williamson,  vice-president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Esublished  in  191 1,  the 
Institute  is  staffed  by  professional  wildlife  scientists  and  managers.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  restoration  and 
in^roved  management  of  wildlife  in  North  America. 

Infrequently  in  past  years  have  wildlife  conservationists  used  economic  values  to  gain  support  for  their  interest. 
However,  thCTe  now  appears  to  be  growing  unawareness  that  wildlife  is  more  than  esthetical.  We  are  worried  about  this 
apparent  oversight  not  only  for  the  potential  detriment  to  the  resources,  but  also  because  the  Institute's  15  employees  and 
more  than  a  million  other  people  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  wildlife  production  throughout  this  land,  including  the 
nearly  one-third  of  this  country  that  is  federal  public  land. 

The  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  industry  organized  and  has  funded  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  for  the 
past  84  years,  because  wildhfe  (hunting  and  other  uses)  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  their  business.  Industry 
leaders,  as  do  WMI  employees,  enjoy  the  recreational  and  ecological  values  of  wildlife,  but  also  hke  WMI  people,  they 
and  their  more  than  20,000  employees  on  a  $600  miUion  payroll  have  an  obvious  economic  interest. 

But  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  appears  insignificant  compared  to  the  overall  economic  impact  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
America  Sportfishermen  spend  more  than  $30  billion  annually  to  pursue  their  pasUme.  This  means  $19.7  bilUon  in 
personal  earnings,  $963.8  million  in  federal  income  tax,  $398.2  million  in  state  income  tax,  and  $1.3  billion  in  state  sales 
tax.  More  than  108  million  Americans  16  years  old  and  older  enjoy  some  form  of  wildlife-associated  recreation  every 
year.  They  spend  more  than  $59  billion  annually,  which  converts  into  more  than  one  million  jobs  scattered  across  the 
ooimtry.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  the  commercial  use  of  these  resources,  such  as  the  multi-billion-dollar  fisheries  market 
and  multi-million-dollar  fiir  market. 

There  has  been  considerable  study  of  hunting  as  an  economic  resource.  Southwick  Associates,  a  private 
management  firm,  estimates  hunting  expenditures  alone  in  excess  of  $  1 3  billion  annually,  with  a  total  economic  impact  of 
$34  billion.   That  exceeds  annual  sales  of  companies  such  as  Coca  Cola,  Anheuser  Busch,  Goodyear,  Caterpillar  and 
RJR-Nabisco.  For  each  50  hunters  in  the  U.S.,  Southwick  says,  enough  economic  activity  is  generated  to  aeate  one  job, 
yAticb  works  out  to  hunting  sustaining  380,000  jobs  nationwide.  Put  in  one  place,  people  employed  by  hunting  alone 
would  create  a  city  the  size  of  Miiuieapolis. 

Factor  in  the  economics  of  nonhunting  wildlife  activity,  sportfishing,  and  commercial  uses  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  obviously /ar  more  than  one  million  jobs  are  dependent  on  how  well  govenunents  (federal  and  state)  manage  basic 
resources  in  the  public  trust.  This  industry  is  Ukely  as  big  as  the  entire  wood  products  industry  in  the  U.S.  which  employs 
1.4  million  people.  And,  the  wood  products  industry  reports  that  it  is  among  the  top  10  manufacturing  employers  in  46 
states.  According  to  the  Commerce  Department,  outdoor  recreafion  is  among  the  top  three  industries  in  39  of  the  50 
stales. 

To  forget  that  fish  and  wildlife  are  public  property  that  is  supposed  to  be  perpetuated  in  trust  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  that  these  resources  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives  in  various  ways  may  be 
forgiven. ..almost.  But  to  ignore  the  powerful  economic  activity  and  job  loss  that  less  fish  and  wildlife  would  cause  is 
contrary  to  what  we  believe  this  Congress  is  trying  desperately  to  accomplish. 
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The  conservation  community  has  taken  a  lashing  for  supporting  reduced  timber  cuts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a 
position  occupied  because  the  best  scientific  evidence  tells  us  that  the  reduction  is  necessary  to  sustain  timber  production, 
as  well  as  fish  and  wildlife  populations  above  endangered  levels.  Conservationists  were  accused  of  being  insensitive 
because  1 6,000  or  1 8,000  or  some  such  niunber  of  timber-associated  jobs  would  be  lost.  However,  that  was  and  is  not 
the  case.  No  kind  person  takes  pleasure  in  anyone  losing  the  source  of  livelihood.  But  woodland  jobs  are  not  all  that  are 
at  stake  in  this  scenario.  According  to  the  Southwick  formula,  there  are  32,000  jobs  dependent  on  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  in  Oregon  that  would  be  protected  by  putting  logging  on  a  sustainable  level.  For  Washington,  that  number  is 
58,000  jobs.  We  are  not  fighting  merely  for  cute  little  owls.   There  is  far  more  in  the  balance. 

Consequently,  I  trust  that  the  committee  might  understand  why  we  cringe  over  such  attacks  as  the  recent  Senate 
and  House  amendments  that  instruct  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  inaease  its  timber  salvage  program  without  proper  regard 
to  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife.  This  management  by  congressional  decree  historically  has  forced  the  Service  to  cut 
more  timber  than  ecologically  appropriate  and  is  a  prime  cause  of  the  fish,  wildlife  and  forest  health  crises  endured  in  the 
Northwest  today.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  dictates  harm  the  public  interest  and  the  long-range  productivity  of  our 
forests  and  rangelands,  this  discriminafion  plainly  contends  that  jobs  generated  by  timber  or  Uvestock  grazing  are  more 
in^Kntant  than  those  provided  by  our  industry. 

We  can  no  longer  be  silent  on  these  issues.  Not  only  are  public  resources  that  we  have  dedicated  our  careers  to 
protecting  at  stake,  so  are  the  economic  well-being  of  our  families  and  more  than  one  million  other  Americans. 

U.S.  Foresl  Service 

We  have  serious  concerns  about  the  Forest  Service's  budget  proposal.  Our  concern  is  not  because  of  the  on- 
going reduction  in  program  and  staff.  Our  worry  is  about  the  mix  of  programs  that  will  remain  after  the  reductions  are 
con^jlete.  Fish  and  wildlife  resided  in  the  sub-basement  of  USDA  from  the  Service's  begiiming  until  the  mid  1980s. 
Starting  in  about  1986  Congress  and  the  Administration  made  great  strides  bringing  the  fish  and  wildlife  program  to  a 
level  that  not  only  could  resource  uses  such  as  timbering  and  grazing  with  minimmn  affect  on  wildlife,  but  also  allowed 
the  agency  to  expand  wildlife  habitat  project  work  by  cost-sharing  with  national,  state  and  local  partners. 

Now  we  see  the  progress  made  during  the  past  decade  begin  to  erode.  That  erosion  is  occurring  in  the  "Wildlife 
Habitat  Management  Funding. "  We  support  the  proposed  funding  for  anadromous  and  inland  fisheries  and  threatened 
and  endangered  species.  However,  the  on-the-ground  program  that  prevents  wildlife  species  fi'om  becoming  endangered 
and  lures  more  than  2,000  groups  to  contribute  more  than  $21  miUion  annually  to  wildlife  projects  on  national  forests  is 
losing  groimd.  The  Administration's  recommended  level  for  wildlife  habitat  management  is  $28.4  milUon,  down  from  the 
near  static  5-year  trend  of  $38  miUion.  To  do  the  needed  job;ithe  Service  would  need  $83.6  million,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  faa  and  a  dreaia  However,  we  urge  the  committee  to  restore  the  wildlife  habitat  program  back  to  the  $38  million 
level,  and  to  increase  that  accordingly  if  Congress  indeed  forces  the  Service  to  cut  more  timber  than  the  agency  has 
recommended. 

We  suggest  that  the  funds  for  this  increase  may  come  from  the  Forest  Service's  recommendation  for  the 
Ecosystem  Management  account.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  this  program  Mr.  Chairman.  This  fiscal  year,  as  fish 
and  wildlife  funds  moved  through  the  pipeline,  someone  somewhere  skimmed  $26.5  million  off  the  top  for  a  vague 
"ecosystem  management"  program  About  $  1  million  for  each  and  every  national  forest  was  taken  from  the  various 
Forest  Service  fimctions  to  finance  this  ghostly  work.  As  best  as  we  can  figure,  ecosystem  management  is  planning, 
inventory  and  monitoring.  And  $  1  million  per  forest  is  a  lot  to  spend  on  those  activities,  especially  since  the  programs 
have  no  goals  or  objectives  or  accoimtability,  as  far  as  we  can  discern.  There  is  a  serious  lack  of  specificity  about  where 
these  funds  are  being  spent.  Congress  should  demand  accountability  to  Forest  Service  functions  and  linkage  among 
resources  before  this  new  effort  is  allowed  to  prcKsed.  We  recommend  that  ecosystem  management's  funds  not  be 
derived  from  budgets  of  other  functions,  but  explained,  justified  and  accounted  for  in  their  own  right. 

We  support  the  increase  requested  for  the  Forest  Service  range  managenKnt  program.  Restoring  depleted 
rangeland  is  vital  to  the  future  of  wildlife  and  the  hvcstock  industiy  on  public  land.  Besides,  this  increase  merely  restores 
what  the  ecosystem  management  group  took  from  range  this  fiscal  year. 
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I  would  remind  the  committee  of  a  199 1  economic  analysis  of  investments  made  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  its 
various  programs.  For  timber,  $777.3  million  annual  investment  was  projected  to  return  $932  million  per  year  in 
economic  benefits,  while  a  $99  milhon  investment  in  fish  and  wildlife  would  provide  $2. 1  billion  in  economic  benefits. 
That's  a  1 .2: 1  benefit/cost  ratio  fot  timber  compared  to  a  2 1 .2: 1  B\C  ratio  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

We  hardily  endorse  the  Administration's  request  for  increases  in  BLM's  wildlife  and  fisheries  budget.  We  urge 
the  committee  to  fully  support  the  agency's  Giallenge  Cost-Share  initiative,  which  attracts  non-federal  contributions  to 
finance  fish  and  wildlife  projects  on  public  domain  land.  BLM  should  feature  this  program  and  allow  local  people  to  help 
improve  pubUc  land  resources.  The  Forest  Service  has  performed  admirably  with  its  Challenge  Cost-Share  Program. 
BLM  should  have  one  of  equal  size  and  vigor.  The  opportunities  for  fish  and  wildUfe  habitat  in^ovemcnts  on  BLM 
land  are  bountiful.  We  urge  the  committee  to  be  as  generous  as  possible. 

WMI  agrees  with  the  Administration's  proposal  to  increase  investments  in  rangeland  and  riparian  management. 
These  are  areas  of  serious  need  and  require  all  the  help  practicable.  We  would  make  the  point  that  only  49%  of  BLM's 
budget  would  service  lands  and  resources.  We  think  that  the  percentage  should  be  higher  and  would  support  shifts  of 
fimds  from  other  agency  activities  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  range  programs.  The  sustainability  of  renewable  resotirces 
should  not  be  con^omised  for  short-term  gain  in  other  areas. 

U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 

The  Institute  genaally  supports  the  Administration's  FY  96  budget  request  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Appropriate  management  of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  requires  the  continuing  investment  reflected 
in  this  budget.  There  are  specific  needs  highlighted  here  which  would  enable  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  better 
accoiiq>lish  its  goals  and  carry  out  its  statutory  requirements. 

To  prevent  further  disruption  from  evoking  the  Endangered  Species  Aa  (ESA),  the  Institute  supports  lull 
^propriation  of  $5  million  dollars  for  the  Grants  to  the  States  Program  imder  the  1980  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Act.  This  authorized  amoimt  would  allow  states  to  develop  preventive  actions  in  Une  with  current  interests  of  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  we  support  the  Administration's  request  of  $1  million  dollars  for  the  Partnerships  for  Wildlife  Act 
which  would  attract  matching  monies  to  the  same  end  of  preventive  action  prior  to  evoking  the  ESA. 

The  Institute  supports  the  Administration's  proposed  finding  for  listing,  consultaUon,  and  recovery.  The 
increase  to  $38  million  dollars  for  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  seems  to  be  a  sound  approach  to  preventive 
action  working  directly  with  the  states.  This  should  reduce  conflict  over  endangered  species  activity. 

The  Institute  strcmgiy  recommends  that  proposed  funding  for  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  be 
increased  to  the  fiill  authorized  level  of  $20  miUion  dollars.  This  highly  successful  program  generates  a  2  to  1  match 
from  non-federal  sources,  working  under  carefully  estabUshed  criteria  which  encourage  private-public  cost-sharing 
projects  to  protect  and  manage  wetland  habitats  for  migratory  birds  and  otba  wetland  wildlife  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
U.S.  Proposals  for  projects  consistently  exceed  available  dollars  in  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund. 

The  Partners  for  Wildlife  Program,  unfortunately  slated  by  the  Administration  for  reduction  in  future 
appropriation  years,  is  a  highly  successfiil,  voluntary  program  working  to  improve  wetlands  and  other  habitats  on  private 
property.  This  is  a  logical  investment  that  multiplies  the  benefits  from  National  Wildlife  Refuges  by  supplying  habitat 
beyond  refuge  boundaries.  We  recommend  against  removing  this  from  the  budget  as  proposed. 

WMI  supports  the  Administration  request  for  fimding  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Management  Program  at  $16 
million  as  the  minimum  amoimt  necessary  to  continue  both  protection  and  responsible  use  of  migratory  bird  resources. 
Additional  resources  of  $1 13,000  are  requested  to  implement,  cooperatively  with  the  states  and  Canada,  the  Harvest 
Information  Program  This  implemenution  is  essential  to  continue  managed  hunting  programs.  Further,  the 
Administration's  request  for  $4.7  million  for  migratory  non-game  birds,  including  the  Partners  in  Flight  program  at  $  1 .9 
million,  should  be  high  priority.  This  is  a  program  which  will  focus  on  information  to  conserve  species  proactively,  prior 
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to  having  to  evoke  laws  such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Finally,  the  Operational  Migratory  Game  Bird  Banding  and 
Survey  Programs  need  $2  million  to  maintain  the  information  upon  which  migratory  bird  hunting  seasons  are  conducted. 

The  Institute  supports  the  Administration's  proposal  for  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  at 
$2.6  million  dollars,  and  requests  an  additional  $1.2  million  for  joint  ventures  under  the  Plan.  Through  these  joint 
ventures,  federal,  state  and  private  fimding  benefits  migratory  game  and  non-game  birds.  It  also  provides  land  and  water 
conservation  benefits  to  local  communities  and  states. 

The  Institute  strongly  supports  the  FY  96  request  for  $  149  million  dollars  for  operation  of  National  Wildlife 
Refuges.  Deficiencies  in  funding  to  manage  habitats,  maintain  populations,  provide  for  public  use,  and  protect  the 
resources  for  which  refuges  were  established,  make  this  a  minimal  level  of  funding  even  in  the  currently  constrained 
budget.  Further,  the  maintenance  backlog  of  $39 1  million  dollars  for  refuges  demands  more  maintenance  fimding  than 
the  Administration  request.  We  recommend  that  the  Administration's  $20  million  dollars  be  increased  by  $7  milUon  to 
match  the  1995  funding  level.  In  addition,  the  appropriation  language  should  be  amended  to  allow  maintenance  funds  to 
be  available  until  expended.  This  change  will  allow  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  has  been  an  effective  and  essential  way  to  match  federal  with  private 
dollars  to  carry  out  wildlife  and  fishery  conservation  programs.  The  Institute  supports  funding  for  the  Foundation  at  the 
FY95  level  of  $5.5  million. 

National  Biological  Service 

The  Institute  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  continuing  proposal  to  remove  the  National  Biological  Service  (NHS) 
from  the  budget.  Research  and  operational  science  activities  provided  by  NBS  include  many  ftmctions  that  support 
management  of  resource  programs  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  agencies  in  Interior.  Should  there  be  a 
congressional  action  to  alter  the  current  structure  of  the  NBS,  we  strongly  recommend  return  of  fish  and  wildlife  research 
and  support  functions  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  appropriate  agencies  along  with  funding,  staff,  and 
congressional  authorization. 

WMI  supports  FY  96  funding  for  research  on  Ecosystems  at  $52.3  million,  as  long  as  this  research  does  not 
move  programs  fijrther  from  the  applied  needs  of  the  land  management  agencies.  WMI  also  supports  $18.3  miUion  for 
research  on  Species  Biology,  $13.8  for  research  on  Population  Dynamics,  and  continuing  support  at  the  FY  95  level  for 
Migratory  Gamebirds,  Endangered  Species,  and  Wildlife  Disease  studies.  These  research  programs  provide  information 
that  supports  both  federal  and  state  conservation  activities  for  plant  and  animal  resources. 

Funding  for  Cooperative  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Research  Units  should  be  increased  to  $17  million.  This 
program  attracts  two  cooperator  dollars  for  each  federal  dollar,  produces  high  quality  scientific  information  used  in 
making  important  decisions,  and  provides  practically  trained  professionals  to  work  in  the  agencies.  The  addition  of 
$500,000  to  create  two  new  cooperative  research  units  is  supportable  after  all  existing  units  are  fully  staffed  and  funded. 

WMI  recommends  appropriation  of  $4  million  dollars  for  continued  implementation  of  the  Gap  Analysis 
Program.  This  program  provides  a  tool  for  making  reasoned  decisions  about  land  management  by  bringing  together 
local,  state,  and  federal  interests  in  a  cooperative,  innovative  manner. 

Information  transfer  that  links  state  and  federal  sources  is  critical.  Continued  funding  for  the  Wildlife  Review, 
and  an  increase  of  $2. 1  million  for  information  transfer  activities  in  cooperation  with  state  programs  will  provide  access 
to  data  nationwide,  and  improve  the  ability  of  resource  managers  to  make  important  decisions. 

Overall,  a  decision  about  the  future  of  the  National  Biological  Service  and  disposition  of  the  funds  and  programs 
is  important  to  maintaining  management  options  and  reasonable  uses  of  natural  resources  not  just  at  the  federal  level,  but 
down  to  the  state  and  private  level.  We  reiterate  our  concern  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  cannot  effectively 
:  natural  resources  without  the  science  and  research  fiinctions  embodied  in  NBS. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  TO  THE  SENATE/HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

BY  MONICA  RIEDEL,  ACTING  CHAIR,  ALASKA  NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL 

COMMISSION 

APRIL  19,  1995 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THIS  TESTIMONY.   MY  NAME 
IS  MONICA  RIEDEL.   I  AM  FROM  THE  NATIVE  VILLAGE  OF  EYAK  LOCATED  IN 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND.   I  AM  TESTIFYING  IN  MY  CAPACITY  AS  ACTING  CHAIR 
OF  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL  COMMISSION. 

THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL  COMMISSION  SPANS  A  GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA  ALMOST  EQUAL  TO  THE  WIDTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.   WE 
ENCOMPASS  APPROXIMATELY  EIGHTY  REMOTE  NATIVE  VILLAGES,  MOST  OF 
WHICH  ARE  ACCESSIBLE  ONLY  BY  WATER  OR  AIR.   THE  GEOGRAPHICAL 
REMOTENESS  MAKES  COMMUNICATION  DIFFICULT  AT  BEST,  AND  THIS  IS 
COMPOUNDED  BY  THE  DIVERSE  ETHNIC  MAKE  UP  OF  THE  AREA  WE  SERVE. 

THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL  COMMISSION  IS  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIVE 
MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA  THAT  IS  WORKING 
HARD  TO  PRESERVE  THE  CULTURAL  WELL  BEING  AND  PROMOTE 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEMENT  . 

THE  HARBOR  SEAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMMON  MARINE  MAMMALS 
HARVESTED  BY  COASTAL  DWELLING  ALASKA  NATIVES.   WE  NOT  ONLY  RELY 
ON  THIS  RESOURCE  FOR  NUTRITIONAL  VALUE,   BUT  WE  UTILIZE  IT  FOR  OTHER 
TRADITIONAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  USES  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  WELL  BEING  OF  OUR 
CULTURE. 

OVERALL,  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  HARBOR  SEAL  POPULATION  IS  HEALTHY 
HOWEVER,  THERE  IS  A  DRAMATIC  DECLINE  IN  SOME  AREAS  WHICH  INCLUDE 
THE  GULF  OF  ALASKA  AND  PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND. 

CONVENTIONAL  SCIENTISTS  TO  DATE  HAVE  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE  .   THEREFORE,  IT  BECOMES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE 
NATIVE  HUNTERS  AND  USERS  TO  BECOME  INVOLVED  AND  TO  UTILIZE  THE 
KNOWLEDGE  THAT  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  OVER  GENERATIONS  OF  USE. 

IF  THE  NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE  DECLARES  THE  POPULATION 
DEPLETED,  SUBSISTENCE  HARVEST  OF  THIS  RESOURCE  CAN  BE  REGULATED 
WITHOUT  FULL  INPUT  AND  INVOLVEMENT  BY  THE  NATIVE  COMMUNITY.   THIS 
ISSUE  IS  WHAT  PROMPTED  SCIENTISTS,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES,  AND 
NATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  ALASKA 
NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL  COMMISSION. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THIS  COMMISSION  WOULD  BE  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  POPULATION  DECLINE,  AND  FACILITATE  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  NATIVE 
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HUNTERS  AND  USERS.  WITH  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  HELP  FIND 
SOLUTIONS. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WHAT  NATIVE  HUNTERS  CAN  DO  TO  HELP  THIS  PROCESS  ARE: 

HELP  GENERATE  ACCURATE  ASSESSMENTS  OF  THE  SUBSISTENCE  HARVEST 

PARTICIPATE  IN  TRAINING  TO  DOCUMENT  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION, 
UPDATE  ESTIMATES  OF  NUMBERS,  IDENTIFY  AND  MONITOR  HABITATS  AND 
HAUL-OUTS. 

SINCE  WE  ARE  IN  THE  FIELD,  WE  CAN  FULLY  PARTICIPATE  IN  BIOSAMPLING 
PROGRAMS  TO  HELP  GATHER  TISSUE  SAMPLES  AND  FACILITATE  GENETIC 
STUDIES. 

SECTION  119  OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT  AUTHORIZES  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  TO  ENTER  INTO  CO-MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  NATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS.   TO  DATE,  NO  MONEY  HAS  BEEN 
APPROPRIATED  ALTHOUGH  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  EXISTS  IN  THE  ACT. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  POPULATION  DECLINE,   THE  NEED  FOR  WESTERN 
SCIENTISTS  TO  GATHER  TRADITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
NATIVES  TO  PARTICIPATE,  IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO  BLEND  AND 
FACILITATE  A  COMBINED  EFFORT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
WITH  A  FULLY  FUNDED  ALASKA  NATIVE  HARBOR  SEAL  COMMISSION. 
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NATIVH  AMERICAN  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

s  Alaska  Regional  OHict  •  4 1 4 1  B"  Street.  Suite  204  •  Anchorage.  Alaska  99503 

Phones:  (907)  563-5971  •  Technical  Services  (907)  563-2867  •  Fax;  (907)  563-6907 


April  19,  1995 


Monica  Riedel,  Acting  Clmir 

Alaska  Native  Haxl>or  Seal  Conuniasion 

P.O.  Box  1005 

Cordova,   AK  99574 


Dear  M».  Reidel: 

The  Native  American  Pi*li  &  Wildlife  Society  (Society)  ia  very  supportive  or  Ine 
Alaaka  Native  Harkor  Seal  Commission's  request  tor  a  Congressional  appropriation  to 
eiiectively  juidress  concerns  over  tnis  species  trom  a  native  viewpoinL    We  encoxuage 
support  o(  your  request  ty  tlie  Federal  Govemment. 

Tke  Society  supports  development  or  long  range  resource  management  capeunlities 
for  resources  tkat  are  vital  to  ike  pkysical,  cultural  and  spiritual  health  of  Native  People. 
Tke  Society  kas  a  xiride  range  of  tecknical  assistance  availakle  to  support  tke  AlMJia  Native 
Harbor  Secil  Commission. 

Examples  of  Society  assistance  include; 

Developing  resource  management  plans. 

Assistance  witk  planning,  negotiating  and  implementing  co-manetgement 
agreements. 

Training  of  village  resource  people  in  designing  and  carrying  out  suksistence  harvest 
studies. 

A  computer  program  for  entering  and  reporting  harvest  data. 

Workskops  on  trikal  ordinances  for  fisk  &  wildlife  management. 
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Otker  aupporl  avaiUle  to  tke  AUka  Native  Hattor  Seal  CommiMioa  includes   tut 
is  not  limited  to:  ' 

Access  to  a  tecknical  lil)zaiy  tkat  includes: 

Copies  oi  triiNU  £isn  ano  game  regulations 

Examples  of  ANILCA  Section  809  Cooperative  Agreements 

Hxampifts  or  co-management  agreements 

Fisnenes  management  plans  (or  tribal  fiskeiies 

Inrozmation  on  runaing  and  otker  grant  opportimities 

Referrals  and  consultation 

Training  videos 

The  Society  is  a  national  non-profit  organization  formed  over  12  years  ago  to 
Karther  the  role  of  Native  Americans  in  resource  management.    Our  memterskip  of  over 
1,200  is  composed  primarily  of  trikal  tiologisis  and  resource  managers,  and  over  70 
member  tribes.    There  is  a  wide  range  of  services  available  to  support  increased  tribal 
technical  capabilities  in  resource  management. 

In  closing,  I  would  lilte  to  add  that  representatives  of  the  Alaska  Native  Harbor  Seal 
Commission  actively  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  Society  sponsored  trainings.    Monica 
Reidel  is  a  key  member  of  an  workshop  on  co-management  at  the  upcoming  13th  Annual 
National  Conference  of  the  Society.    This  conference  is  a  vinique  opportunity  to  exchange 
technical  information  with  other  tribes  izom  across  North  America  on  resource 
management. 

In  Alaska,  distance  and  isolation  have  greatly  limited  the  critical  exchange  of 
information  between  tribes.    The  Society's  annual  conference  is  the  sole  national  forum 
for  that  exchange.    As  many  as  400  people,  primarily  Native  American  biologists  and 
resource  managers,  will  attend  this  event.    Alaska  Native  Harbor  Seal  Commission 
representatives  will  participate  in  the  technical  sessions  and  worksnops. 

The  Society  will  continue  to  provide  it's  technical  expertise  to  representatives  ol  the 
Alaska  Native  Harbor  Seal  Commission,  to  support  long  term  goals  of  protecting  and 
enhancing  subsistence  resources,  strengthening  tribal  management  and  educating  members 
of  the  Native  commiuiity  and  other  Alaskan  residents. 


( 

Mickelle  Davis 

Alaskan  Regional  Coordinator 
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Chugach  Regional 
Resources  Commission 


Qulrk>.,l, 


April  19,  1995 


Ms.  Monica  Ridel.  Acting  Chair 
Alaska  Native  Harbor  Seal  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1005 
Cordova,  Alaska  99574 

Dear  Ms.  Riedel, 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  letter  of  support  for  the  development  of 
the  Alaska  Naive  Harbor  Seal  Commission,  and  your  request  for  a 
Congressional  appropriation  to  address  the  concerns  and  issues  regarding  the 
Harbor  Seal. 

The  Chugach  Regional  Resources  Commission  is  very  much  in 
support  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Alaska  Native  Harbor  Seal 
Commission,  especially  the  goal  of  direct  involvement  by  Native  hunters 
and  grass  roots  people  in  the  management  of  this  species. 

We  have  been  actively  involved  with  your  efforts,  as  you  know, 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  to  support  this  new  organization.   I  urge 
Congress  to  look  favorably  upon  your  request  for  start-up  funds,  and  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  CRRC  to  provide  any  technical  assistance  you  may 
need  in  your  development  process. 


Sincerely, 

Patty  Brdwn-Schwalenberg 
Executive  Director 
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